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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  tliis  book  for  the  public,  I  have  had 
several  objects  in  view.  The  principal  one  was  the 
hope  and  belief  that  a  large  part  of  the  information, 
which  it  contains,  would  be  new  and  interesting  to 
the  community.  In  regard  to  the  Oriental  Islands 
particularly,  remarks  are  made,  anecdotes  are  told, 
customs  are  described,  and  principles  and  traits  of 
character  among  the  natives  are  brought  to  light, 
whicli,  I  trust,  my  readers  will  find  worthy  of  their 
attention.  " 

Having  kept  journals  of  my  voyages  and  travels^ 
which  were  made  at  the  time  minute  and  full  upon 
whatever  was  extraordinary,  and  being  satisfied  that 
the  publication  of  what  I  had  seen  and  experienced 
would  be  useful,  especially  to  seamen,  I  also  desired 
to  employ  and  amuse  my  mind  in  this  work,  and  to 
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spends  in  a  rational  and  profitable  manner,  a  number 
of  months  which  might  otherwise  have  been  left  a 
prey  to  melancholy  and  painful  meditations.  I  es- 
teem it  an  occasion  of  peculiar  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence when  a  man,  depressed  in  his  spirits,  can  fall 
npon  a  mode  of  beguiling  his  sadness  which  is  equal- 
ly reasonable  and  useful  in  regard  to  the  community^ 
and  at  the  same  time  agreeable  and  reputable  in  re- 
gard to  himself. 

My  friends  too  were  solicitious  that  I  should  draw 
up  this  narrative,  and  give  it  to  the  press.  It  is  hop- 
ed that  their  partiality  will  not  be  greatly  mortified  by 
the  compliance  with  their  advice,  and  the  respect  to 
their  opinions,  which  I  have  here  shown.  No  sea- 
man from  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  same  op- 
portunity for  observation  and  discovery  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  which  was  afforded  to  me  by  the  voyage  I 
made  with  commodore  McClure.  My  remarks  upon 
the  navigation  along  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  round  Gape  Horn^ 
will  also  be  new  to  my  readers,  and  I  am  confident, 
of  great  real  value.  Although  I  have  to  regret  that 
my  book  is  not  better,  I  trust  that  my  countrymen 
will  find  it  containing  information  and  exhibting  a 
spirit,  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  they  need 
not  be  ashamed.  There  are  many  suggestions  made 
in  it  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  ship  buil. 
ding,  with  practical  navigation;  with  the  management 
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of  crews,  with  the  conduct  of  seaipen  on  flbore  and  in 
port,  and  with  the  duties  of  owners  and  masters, 
which  I  am  confident  are  deserving  of  the  notice,  re- 
collection, and  attention  of  persons  employed  in  these 
departments  of  life.  It  was  also  thought  expedient 
to  introduce  such  information  concerning  the  places 
which  I  visited,  as  might  render  the  book  interesting 
and  instructive  to  landsmen,  and  as  should  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  offer  my  sentiments,  as  they  occured, 
upon  various  topics  in  morals,  condition,  and  chair- 
acter. 

In  undertaking  this  work,  I  was  aware  of  the  diffl. 
enlties  which  I  should  have  to  encounter,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  want  of  an  early  and  academic  education, 
although  I  have  always  seized  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity during  my  whole  life- for  th^  improvement  of 
ny  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  literature  and 
those  sciences  that  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  pursuits  to  which  I  have  been  professionally  devo- 
ted. My  efforts  have  not  been  without  success  ;  and 
I  have  been  often  employed  in  giving  instructiont 
to  midshipmen,  other  subordinate  officers,  and  sea- 
men, in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  navigation.-^ 
These  difficulties  therefore  were  not  greater  in  re- 
gard to  me  than  they  have  been  in  i'egard  to  many 
other  voyagers  and  travellers,  who  have  very  proper- 
ly  and  usefully  employed  their  pens  in  writing  ac- 
eounts  of  their  observations  and  discoveries  for  the 
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public.  I  wished  this  narrative  to  have  my  owb  char«» 
acter,  seDtiments^  and.maDQcr,  subject  only  to  such  a* 
revision  by  some  of  my  friends,  before  the  manu- 
script went  to  press,  as  would  free  it  from  any  gross 
errors  in  grammar,  and  peculiar  obscurity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentences.  I  know  that  the  book  is 
unequally  written,  that  the  order  is  not  always  as 
happy  as  it  might  have  been,  that  the  facts  and  obser- 
vations are  miscellaneously  presented  to  the  reader^ 
and  that  sometimes  those  belonging  to  the  same  sub- 
ject are'  separated  from  each  other  at  too  great  a 
distance.  The  nature  of  the  narrative  is  such  as  to 
render  it  of  necessity  miscellaneous  in  a  high  degree, 
but  the  considerable  defects  in  point  of  arrangement 
have  arisen,  not  merely  from  my  inexperience  in  the 
business  of  book-making,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
press,  was  set  to  work  before  my  manuscript^was  re- 
vised, the  sheets  were  printed  as  fast  as  they  were 
prepared,  and  information  sometimes  came  in,  after  its 
proper  place  was  occupied  with  other  matter.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  justify  this ;  I  only  desire  to  record 
my  most  sincere  regret  for  the  existence  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  have  compelled  me  to  carry  my 
book  through  the  press  in  this  manner. 

My  manuscript  was  very  nearly  completed  for  the 
whole  work  before  it  was  offered  to  any  one  for  cor- 
rection. It  has  undergone  no  alteration  in  respect  to 
the  facts,  the  general  arrangement,  the  matter  intro- 
duced^ or  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  sentiments  and 
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reflections.  AUhongh  I  am  but  little  qualified  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public  in  this  way^  yet  the  responsi- 
bility  of  every  thing  in  th^  book,  where  credit  is  not 
given,  is  entirely  my  own.  A  number  of  my  friends 
have  been  successively  employed  to  revise  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  manuscript^  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  style  is  in  a  degree  varied  according  to  the 
several  hands.  In  the  first  part  o-  my  narrative, 
that  which  is  included  in  the  period  when  I  was  with 
McClore,  the  reflections  are  the  most  numerous,  as  I 
made  them  the  most  frequently  myself  in  the  narrative, 
and  the  thoughts  were  considerably  filled  out  in  the 
aorrection  of  the  sheets  for  the  press. 

The  names  are  spelled  differently  in  different 
books.  The  orthography  in  this  work  is  supported 
in  every  instance  by  some  printed  authority.  The 
three  plates  I  have  procured  in  addition  to  the.origi- 
nal  design^  without  any  addition  to  the  terms(  and  ex- 
pense contemplated  in  the  prospectus.  The  whole  it 
written  with  a  spirit  of  independence,  without  wound- 
ing the  feelings,  as  I  trust,  of  any  good  man.  Per- 
haps my  remarks  may  sometimes  appear  to  pay  too 
little  deference  to  popular  prejudice.  I  hope  howev- 
er, that  what  I  have  always  felt  may  always  appear 
in  my  expressions,  and  that  is  a  uniform  respect  and 
attachment  to  all  the  good  and  generous  qualities  of 
our  nature,  and  an  unaffected  veneration  for  the  laws 
of  Fravidence  and  the  principles  of  true  religion. 
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It  may  be  considered  by  some  of  my  readers  tbai  I 
bave  been  at  times  too  minate  in  giving  details  in  this 
narrative  concerning  officers  and  crews^  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated,  and  the  attention  paid  to 
their  effects  after  their  death.  But  notices  of  this 
kind  are  valuable  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  human- 
ity, and  will  help,  I  trust,  to  stinralate  others  to  do 
the  same,  things  for  their  fellow  men  which  are  recom- 
mended here.  What  I  have  neglected  myself,  and 
what  I  have  ^een  deficient  in  other  commanders  of 
vessels,  have  led  me  to  make  such  remarks  in  the 
eourse  of  this  work  as  T  thought  would  be  useful  to 
the  community,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are 
called  upon,  not  only  for  acts  of  justice,  but  for  those 
of  disinterestedness,  at  sea. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  table  of  contents  is  made 
nui^jujv  full  in  order  to  answer  im  some  measar«  tho 
pui^Bof  an  iudext 
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or 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Ship  MiSMchusetts— Shaw— Haydcn— Hackett— Briggs—The  object  of 
the  Vo}'aye  of  the  Massachusetts— Her  Crew— Passage  to  Ch'infr— arrival 
at  BataTift— at  Canton — Occurrences  there. 


X  HE  TOjage,  with  which  I  shall  commence  my  narrative,  was 
made  in  the  ship  Massachusetts-  She  was  built  at  Quincy  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  Boston  harbour,  and  was  launched  in  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  An  agreement  was  made  at  Canton  in  China,  with 
joajor  Samnel  Shaw,  a  Bostonian,  to  build  the  Massachusetts  for 
the  firm  of  Shaw  ^  Randall,  both  of  whom  had  been  officers  in 
the  American  army  during  the  revolution,  and  had  travelled  to 
India  after  the  peace  of  1783,  when  the  army  was  disbanded. 
Of  Randal  I  know  bnt  little.  Shaw  was  aid  de  camp  to  genoral 
Knox,  who  commanded  the  artillery  during  the  whole  war,  and 
who  often  told  me  that  Shaw  enjoyed  the  full  approbation  and  con- 
fidence of  all  his  superior  officers.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  talents 
and  considerable  cultivation ;  he  placed  so  high  a  value  upon  the 
sentiments  of  honour  that  some  of  his  friends  thought  it  was  ear- 
ned to  excess,  and  said  it  would  do  him  no  good.  He  was 
candid,  just,  and  generous,  faithful  in  his  friendships,  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  manly  in  all  his  intercourse.  He  died  with  a  com- 
plabt  of  the  liver,  on  a  voyage  from  Canton  to  America,  a 
succeeding  voyage  to  that  in  which  I  wan  with  him.  He  was  bu- 
ried in  the  ocean  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  contractor  with  Major  Shaw  for  the  building  of  (he  ship 
was  Elli  Hayden  of  Braintree,  a  man  of  abilities  in  his  professioD, 
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and  who  cleserred  more  than  he  has  received  from  the  communitjr- 
He  built  a  small  vessel,  which  was  rigged  as  a  brig,  and  went  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  China  in  1787-1788,  an  enterprise  then 
considered  as  of  very  great  importance.  His  fate  has  beenr  like 
that  of  too  many  others.  After  making  many  exertions  in  an  hon- 
est and  useful  pursuit,  and  gaining  a  competency  by  his  industry^ 
he  found  himself  often  circumvented  and  was  obliged  to  return 
with  loss  into  the  country.  He  moved  to  Vermont,  not  well  re- 
warded for  his  services  and  integrity. 

The  draughtsman  of  the  ship  was  captain  William  Hackect  of 
Amcsbury  on  the  Merrimack.  He  was  also  superintendant.  He 
had  formerly  built  the  Alliance  frigate,  which  sailed  with  such 
success  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  his  business  were  of  (he  first  order,  his  temper  amia- 
ble, and  his  character  excellent.  He  was  cousin  to  colonel  John 
Hackett,  who  built  the  seventy  four  at  Portsmouth,  that  was  after- 
wards presented  to  the  French  govemnfent. 

The  name  of  the  master  builder  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
Daniel  Briggs.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  to  keep 
a  large  company  of  men  at  work,  and  to  make  their  labour  pro- 
ductive. The  family  of  Briggs  in  Pembroke,  Plymouth  county, 
was  celebrated  for  extraordinary  merit  There  were  ^ve  broth- 
ers. Elisha  continued  in  his  native  town  an  excellent  ship  builder, 
Alden  was  brought  up  a  blacksmith,  was  remarkable  for  the  tal- 
ents he  showed  in  the  heavy  work  of  a  ship,  was  the  meehanic 
employed  for  the  Massachusetts  in  this  department,  and  afterwards 
became  a  merchant.  Enos  is  a  ship  builder  at  Salem,  and  built 
the  Essex  frigate.  Daniel  united  mercantile  speculations  with 
ship  building,  and  has  lived  many  years  in  Milton.  Thomas  was 
educated  a  ship  builder  also,  went  lo  sea  afterwards  as  captain, 
transacted  business  as  a  merchant  in  Boston  for  many  years,  and 
died  in  Dorchester  in  1809,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  five  brothers  were  employed  upon  the  Massachusetts. 
It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  say  here  all  that  I  know  and  feel 
in  praise  of  this  family. 

The  other  mechanics  were  generally  from  the  North  River,  coun- 
ty of  Plymouth,  and  were  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  ship  was  as  well  built  as  any  ship  could  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  timber  was  cut,  and  used  immediatelj  while  perfectly 
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green.     It  was  white  oak,  and  would  have  been  very  durable  had 
it  been   docked,  etc  proper]/  seasoned.     Notwithstanding  the  un- 
prepared state  of  the  materials,  the  Massachusetts  was  so  well 
huilt^  that  on  her  arrival  at  Batavia  and  Canton  the  commanders  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  other  European  ships  were  continually  com- 
ing  on  board  to  examine  her,  and  to  admire  the  model  and  the 
work.     She  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  handsomest  vessel  in  the 
two  ports.     She   was  however  rotten  when  we  first  arrived  in 
China.     She  was  loaded  principally  with  green  masts  and  spars, 
taken  on  board  in  winter  directly  out  of  water,  with  ice  and   mud 
on  them.     The  lower  hold  was  thus  filled,  and  the  tower  deck 
hatches  caulked  down  in  Boston,  and  never  opened  till  we  were  in 
Cwton.     The  air  was  then  found  to  be  so  corrupt  that  a  lighted 
candle  was  put  out  by  it  nearly  as  soon  as  by  water.     A  mistaken 
idea  prevailed  at  that  time  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  preserv- 
ing a  ship  and  her  cargo.     Air  was  prevented  as  much  as  possible 
from  circ  ilating  freely  through  the  hold.     Precisely  the  opposite 
of  this  ought   to  be  practised.     Whether  in  hot  or  cold  climates, 
wind  sails  should  be  employed  in  fair  weather,  and  the  air  sent 
into  every  part  of  the  ship,  for  the  benefit  of  the  timi  ers  as  well 
as  the  cargo.     We  had  between  four  and  five  hundred  barrels  of 
beef  in  the  lower  hold  placed  in  the  broken  stowage.      When 
fresh  air  was  admitted  so  that  the  men  could  live  under  the  hatch- 
es, the  beef  was  found  almost  boiled,  the  hoops  were  rotted  and 
hWen  off,  and  the  inside  of  the  ship  was  covered  with  a  blue 
mould  more  than  half  an  inch  thick. 

Green  wood  should  never  be  used  in  a  vessel,  especially  above 
the  navel  timber  heads.  It  will  not  last  half  so  long  in  low  lati- 
tudes as  that  which  is  docked  or  properly  seasoned.  It  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  is  generally  imagined  what  kind  of.  wood 
is  used.  The  great  object  to  be  secured  is  the  suitable  prepara- 
tion of  the  wood  before  it  is  wrought.  White  oak  is  thought  to  be  the 
best,  but  the  hacmetac,  which,  grows  in  our  eastern  country,  is 
the  most  durable,  and  is  sufficiently  strong.  Black  and  yellow 
birch,  hard  pine,  black  spruce,  and  some  sorts  of  maple,  are  good 
limber  for  ships. 

In  regard  to  spars,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  spruce  seasoned, 
if  no  part  of  it  is  to  be  covered  or  to  go  under  deck  ;  but  particu- 
f4r  care  should  be  taken  te  have  it  guarded  with  hot  tar  as  soon  ai 
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it  is  tkiade.  The  tar  should  be  put  on  three  times  at  least.  A  pine 
mast  should  always  he  seasoned,  and  if  cheeked,  its  supporters 
should  be  oak.  To  dock  sp^rs  is  found  to  be  the  best  mode  to 
preserve  them.  Salt  water  is  peculiarly  serviceable  to  pine,  to 
render  it  both  durable  and  tough.  SpruCe  spars  soon  rot^  if  thej 
are  not  docked,  or  covered  with  hot  tar.  • 

Blocks  and  pumps  ought  to  be  made  of  timber  of  the  very  first 
quality,  as  welt  the  shells  as  the  shives  and  pins.  The  halliard 
brace  sister,  tack,  sheet,  cat,  and  other  blocks  which  are  subject  to 
B  heavy  strain,  and  the  yards  that ,  are  shived,  should  be  cogged  or 
bushed  with  iron  or  copper,  and  be  fitted  with  iron  pins.  The 
dead  eyes  should  be  over  size.  The  pumps  should  be  made  of 
the  best  hard  pine,  hooped  with  iron,  with  good  composition 
chambers,  plain  boxes,  and  well  constructed,  without  any  of  the 
patent  plans  which  I  have  yet  seen.  A  ship  as  large  as  a  thous* 
and  tons  should  have  one  good  chain  pump.  The  pumpa  are  of 
the  very  first  consideration  with  a  prudent  sailor,  and  yet  I  have 
been  in  ships  at  sea  where  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
The  leather  employed  in  them  ought  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 
and  a  number  of  spare  sets  of  boxes  well  fitted  with  iron  should 
be  furnished. 

The  dimensions  and  model  of  the  Massachusetts,  were  taken 
from  the  NewTriumph,  an  English  Indiaman  at  Canton  in  1788,  but 
1  think  those  of  the  Massachusetts  were  a  little  reduced,  and  were 


as  follow ; — 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft.     In. 

Length  of  keel. 

116 

00 

Lower  deck, 

-    3     10 

Length  of  beam,    - 

36 

10 

Gun  deck  to  upper, 

6       6 

Lower  hold,    - 

13 

6 

Gun  wale,      - 
Feet 

1       6 

Inches. 

Foremast,  in  length. 

. 

81     diameter 

27 

Main  mast, 

. 

. 

84 

23 

Mizen  mast, 

- 

- 

70 

20 

Bowsprit,     - 

- 

- 

00 

27 

Foretop  mast. 

- 

- 

48 

15a- 

Maintop  mast. 

- 

- 

50 

Mizentop  mast, 

- 

- 

36 

12 

Jib-boom,      - 

- 

Ft. 

• 

U 
Ft. 

Fore  yard,  - 

- 

68 

Forctopsail  yard, 

40 

Main  yard,  - 

• 

74 

Maintopsail  yard, 

60 

Mizm  yard. 

- 

62 

Mizentopsail  yard, 

37 

Spritiail  yard,     - 

- 

50 

Cro«s-jaGk  yard, 

SO 
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The  Massachusetts  was  built  expressly  for  the  Canton  trade. 
After  being  launched,  she  was  brought  to  Boston  under  jury  masts* 
She  was  the  largest  merchant  ship  built  at  that  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  excited  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  commercial  part 
of  the  community.  Parties  of  people  in  every  rank  of  society 
frequently  came  on  board  of  her  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  ex« 
press  their  admiration.  Five  French  men  of  war  were  then  in 
the  harbo'ir,  and  their  officers  often  visited  the  Massachusetts,  and 
gave  her  great  praise.  Captain  John  Linzee  was  then  in  the  En* 
glish  frigate  Penelope  in  this  port,  and  was  considered  as  one  of 
due  best  officers  in  the  English  navy.  He  paid  us  frequent  visits, 
and  said  that  our  ship  was  as  perfect  a  model  as  the  state  of  the  art 
wonid  then  permit.  So  much  public  attention  has  probablj 
never  been  excited  for  any  ship  built  here  since. 

The  voyage  she  was  to  make,  was  almost  new  to  Americans.  A 
station  on  board  of  her  was  an  object  of  consequence.  Hundreds 
of  applications  were  made  by  persons  of  the  best  character.  Job 
Prince,  Esq.  brother  of  the  present  marshal  of  this  district 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  her.  He  was  not  only  a 
seaman  but  was  well  qualified  to  do  business  as  a  merchant.  His 
manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  his  disposition  amiable,  and  his 
principles  honourable.  He  died  in  Boston  12  or  14  years  since. 
JoAiah  Roberts  was  appointed  first  officer.  He  was  a  native  of 
Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate 
Flora  at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  was  an  excellent  seaman.  He  died 
in  1810  or  181 1,  on  a  voyage  from  the  river  La  Plate  to  this  place. 
He  was  the  first  who  visited  the  group  of  islands  that  lie  near  to 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  after  they  were  discovered  by  captain  Jo- 
seph Ingraham ;  and  two  of  them  are  called  in  Arrowsmith^s  and 
other  charts  Robert's  Islands ;  but  the  cluster  bears  the  name  of 
Washington's  Islands.  Roberts  built  a  small  vessel  there.  These 
islands  have  been  recently  visited  by  captain  Porter,  of  the  Essex 
frigate,  who  has  given  a  copious  account  of  them,  and  has  altered 
some  of  their  names,  which  I  think  is  not  very  judicious,  as  the 
Dames  given  by  the  first  discoverers  ought,  in  honour  to  them,  to 
be  continued. 
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I  was  appointed  second  officer,  was  on  board  of  her  when  she 
was  launched,  belonged  tb  her  from  the  beginning,  hoii^ted  the  first 
colours  that  she  wore,  and  continued  with  her  till  she  was  sold  to 
the  Danish  East  India  Company  at  Canton.  I  hauled  her  colours 
down  for  the  Danes  to  raise  theirs.  I  never  lost  a  day  by  sickness 
while  I  was  with  her.  Those  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  Major  Shaw,  and  who. arc  now  living,  can  tell  how  warmly  he 
approved  of  my  conduct. 

Jeremiah  Parker  of  Portsmouth  was  third  officer.  He  died  on 
his  homeward  passage,  and  was  thrown  overboard.  - 

John  Owen,  the  fourth  officer,  died  with  the  scurvy  on  the  North 
West  Coast  of  America.  All  these  officers  had  commanded  ves^ 
selson  foreign  service  previous  ^to  their  entering  on  board  the 
Massachusetts. 

Nathaniel  Shaw,  purser,  and  brother  to  the  owner,  died  and 
was  thrown  overboard,  on  a  voyage  from  Canton  to  Bombay,  m  aa 
English  country  ship  in  1791.  He  was  a  good  accountant,  and  of 
an  excellent  character. 

Joseph4jOring  wassui^eon,  and  was  well  qualified  for  his  pro- 
fession. He  left  America  many  yeairs  since,  and  has  been  travel- 
ling in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Thomas  French,  midshipman,  as  we  were  going  into  Batavia, 
fell  from  the  main  yard  and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  He  was  buried 
on  a  small  island  outside  of  Batavia  roads. 

Samuel  Proctor  was  another  midshipman.  He  died,  and  was 
buried  under  the  walls  of  Macao,  as  mentioned  hereafter. 

John  Prince  was  also  a  midshipman,  a  son  of  the  captain.  He 
had  a  good  education,  and  was  a  man  of  worth.  He  died  four  or 
five  years  since. 

Daniel  Malcomb,  a  man  well-known  in  this  town,  was  taken  on 
board  as  a  passenger  by  major  Shaw  from  motives  of  pure  benev- 
olence. He  was  of  an  extraordinary  character,  noble,  brave,  and 
generous,  and  yet  intemperate,  rash,  and  fickle  in  his  attachments. 
He  died  and  was  thrown  overboard  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  1791. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends  of  the  crew,  I  shall  give  a  list 
of  their  names,  and  of  the  events  which  happened  to  tuem  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends. 
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It  is  trorthy  of  remark  that  the  Massachnsetts  had  more  than 
three  crews  shipped  before  she  sailed  from  Boston.  "JThe  great- 
est part  of  them  left  the  ship  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  bj 
an  old  woman,  a  fortune  teller,  Moll  Pitcher  of  Lynn,  that  the 
Massachusetts  would  be  lost,  and  every  man  on  board  of  her. 
Such  was  the  superstition  of  our  seamen  at  that  time,  that  the 
majority  of  them  believed  the  prophecy,  and  were  actuated  by  it 
in  their  conduct.  It  seems  strange  that  a  class  of  men,  who  are 
continually  exposed  to  storms,  hardships,  and  dangers,  should  be  so 
powerfully  affected  by  the  traditions  which  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  concerning  omens,  charms,  predictions, 
and  the  agency  of  mvisible  spirits.  Perhaps  they  are  more  super- 
stitious than  landsmen,  because  they  are  more  subject  to  what 
they  call  luck  in  the  weather  and  the  elements,  and  are  more  de- 
pendant upon  changes  and  agents  which  they  cannot  control.  In 
1787,  I  commanded  a  ship,  the  Jane  of  Boston,  belonging  to  Ben- 
jamin Bcale  Esq.  of  Quincy,  which  was  famous  for  being  haunted. 
My  people  could  not  be  persuaded  that  ghosts  had  not  been  seen 
on  board  the  Jane,  although  I  tried  every  expedient,  which  rea- 
son or  ridicule  could  suggest  to  disbi^rthen  their  minds  of  this  im- 
pression. They  saw  no  force  in  the  idea  that  the  Deity  would 
not  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  and  employ  'old  women  as  hii 
supernatural  agents,  to  accomplish  the  most  trifling  purposes,  such 
as  could  do  no  good  to  a  single  individual,  and  promote  no  one 
valuable  end.  They  were  always  ready  to  be  disturbed  by  appa- 
ritions, and  always  showed  the  savour  of  superstition  to  be  para* 
mount  in  their  minds.  One  pleasant  evening,  as  we  were  running 
with  the  trade  winds  in  latitude  25^  north,  I  heard  the  second  mate 
and  some  of  the  people  talking  about  ghosts.  Although  doubts 
were  expressed  of  the  existence  of  such  personages,  yet  many 
were  full  in  the  faith  that  they  were  common  in  all  ages.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  was  a  /kvorable  time  to  show  them  a  ghost, 
and  make  one  more  attempt  to  cure  them  of  their  folly.  They 
were  sittmg  far  aft  upon  the  quarter  deck.  I  stepped  down  the 
companion  way,  went  to  the  state  room  of  the  chief  mate,  and 
asked  him  to  lend  me  a  hand  in  showing  the  people  a  ghost.  He 
readily  consented,  and  we  took  two  mops,  lashed  the  handles  togeth- 
er, made  them  long  enough  to  reach  from  a  cabin  window  to  the 
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top  of  the  tafferel  rail,  put  a  bar  across  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  mop-head  for  arms,  dressed  it  witb  jackets  to  give  it  propor^ 
tioa   amd  shape,  put  a  white  shirt  over  the  whole,  tied  a  string 
round  the  neck  leaving  the  top  of  the  shirt  like  a  hood  on  the  head, 
the  &ce  looking  through  the  opening  in  the  bosom  of  the  shirt, 
and  gaTe  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  woman,  because  this  was 
the  kind  of  ghost  most  generally  expected     A  string  under  the 
arms  easily  aided  the  delusion  that  it  was  the  slender  waist  of  a 
female.     A  cabin  window  was  opened,  while  I  took  mj  station  in  the 
gang-way  to  see  the  people  without  being  seen.     The  chief  mate 
raised  np  the  ghost  so  that  it  might  be  seen  above  the  ship's  stem. 
It  immediately  caught  the  attention  of  the  men  on  the  quar^er 
deck,  and  never  did  I  see  human  beings  more  frightened  than  they 
were.     They  were  struck  dumb,  fixed  immovable  with  terror, 
and  seemed  like  fio  many  breathless  but  gazing  petrifactions.     The 
ghoat  gently  rose  and  again  sunk  out  of  sight,  till  the  chief  mate 
was  weary  with  the  labour,  and  withdrew  it  at  a  given  signal.     I 
remained  to  hear  what  would  be  said.     The  men  remained  mo- 
tionless and  speechless  for  some  time.  After  they  recovered  them- 
selves a  little,  one  of  the  boldest  broke  silence   and   began  to 
put  round  the  inquiry  what  it  could  be.     They  concluded  it  was 
a  ghost,  and  determined  to  speak  to  it  if  it  should  appear  again. 
Upon  this  I  went  to  the  chief  mate,  and  he  agreed  to  hold  it  up 
once  more.     I  resumed  my  station,  the  ghost  appeared,  ^nd  one  of 
them  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  but  his  courage  and  his  voice  failed 
him.    Another  attempted,  and  failed.     A  third,  but  without  suc- 
cess.    The  sounds  were  inarticulate  and  feeble.     The  question 
was  to  be  ^  In  the  name  of  the  holy  God,  who  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  want  V^  The  image  was  taken  down ;  we  undressed  it,  and 
restored  the  mops  to  their  proper  shape.     I  went  to  bed 'without 
permitting  the  secret  to  be  known.     At  12  o'clock  at  night,  the 
chief  mate  came  to  me,  and  said  that  the  second  ofBcer  and  peo- 
ple were  extremely  frightened,  and  wanted  to  see  me  on  deck« 
I  got  up,  and  went  above,  where  all  the  crew  were  collected  and 
filled  with  anxiety  and  alarm.     I  asked  them  what  was  the  matter. 
They  hwldled  round  me  like  a  brood  of  chickens,  and  said  they  had 
seen  a  ghost.     I  inquired  why  they  were  frightened  at  that,  since 
their  stories  {taught  them  thfit  ghosts  were  so  common,  and  so  ma« 
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ny  had  been  seen  already.  They  aDSwered  that  they  had  never 
been  sure  of  having  seen  any  one  before,  but  now  they  were  sure^ 
and  the  evidence  was  irresistible.  1  told  them  that  I  had  alivays 
disbelieved  their  stories  on  this  subject,  and  did  ^tiil ;  that  it  was 
weakness  and  folly  for  them  to  be  agitated  at  the  sight  which  they 
pretended  to  have  seen  ;  and  that  they  would  one  day  be  ashamed 
of  it.  This  produced  no  effect  upon  them.  Their  sufferings 
were  extreme,  and  I  found  it  difiicult  to  tell  them  the  trick  that  I 
had  played.  As  they  had  never  been  deceived  by  me  in  any  things 
before,  and  as  I  feared  that  some  embarrassment  might  be  brought 
on  me  in  return,  I  determined  not  to  disclose  the'  truth  till  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  and  then  declare  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove 
if  possible  this  error  from  their  minds.  It  is  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment for  the  master  of  a  vessel  to  make,  and  which  no  cause  can 
justify,  as  that  of  playing  tricks  upon  his  people  even  for  the  beet 
purposes.  This  affair  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  after- 
ward, and  did  not  accomplish  the  good  that  I  designed  hy  it. 

The  Massachusetts  was  furnished  with  men  and  provisions,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  the  voyage.  We  set  sail  from  Boston 
on  Sunday  the  28th  of  March,  1790,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  The 
day  was  clear  and  pleasant,  and  the  wind  was  in  the  north  west 
We  weighed  anchor  off  Hancock's  wharf,  and  got  under  way  with 
all  sail  set,  topgallant  sails  and  royals.  The  anchor  was  hauled  to 
the  eat-head,  and  when  the  block  was  brought  vp  suddenly  against 
the  under  side  of  it^  the  hook  of  the  cat-block  snapped  short,  and 
the  anchor  ran  to  the  bottom  stopping  the  ship's  way,  giving  us 
not  a  little  morti6cation  under  the  eyes  of  such  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators  as  thronged  the  wharves,  houses,  and  stores.  We 
soon  recovered  our  anchor,  and  proceeded  down  the  harbour  as 
far  as  Congress  Road,  where  we  came  to  in  seven  fathoms  water. 
We  fired  a  salute  after  getting  under  way  a  second  time  near  the 
wharf.  At  the  time  of  the  salute,  I  was  standing  on  what  is  called 
the  david,  a  piece  of  timber  need  to  keep  off  the  anchor  from  the 
tide  of  the  ship  as  it  is  hoisted  upon  the  gun  wale.  The  first  gun 
was  fired  immediately  under  the  david,  and  I  was  at  the  end  of  it  a 
few  ieei  further  out  than  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  shock  was 
so  great  upon  my  ears^,  as  to  give  me  great  pain,  and  almost  to  pre- 
vent me  from  hearing  any  one  speak  for  fiiteea  or  twenty  days* 
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I  think  that  my  hearing  has  been  somewhat  affected  by  this  erer 
since. 

On  Wednesday  the  31st,  we  weighed  anchor  at  10  o^cIock  A.  M. 
with  a  light  wind  from  west-byniorth.  It  failed  ns  however  b  the 
i»rrows,  and  we  let  go  our  stream  anchor,  waiting  for  the  tarn  of 
the  tide.  At  2  o'clock  P.  M.  we  slipped  our  cable,  leaving  the 
^nnace  to  take  it  ap,  and  with  a  fair  breeze  ran  outside  of  the 
h^hthouse,  and  hore  to  for  the  boat 

Oar  ship  was  pierced  for  thirty  six  gun^,  but  our  armament  was 
SO  six  pounders  and  musketry.  We  sailed  eastward,  making  some 
eonthing,  till  April  24th,  when  we  were  in  latitude  32°  46'  north. 
We  thought  that  we  were  far  enough  east  to  stand  to  the  south. 
Our  course  was  south-by-we^t  along  the  coast  of  Barbary  and 
Guinea,  in  water  that  was  discolored  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
The  winds  were  between  north  and  east.  We  at  length  discover- 
ed that  we  were  several  degrees  eastward  of  our  reckoning.  In 
this  passage,  and  in  these  latitudes,  I  have  always  found  a  ship  to 
overrun  her  account  by  log.  When  we .  were  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  we  bqre  away  west  in  order  to  look  at 
them  and  correct  our  reckoning.  Not  seeing  them  as  soon  as  we 
expected,  we  concluded  that  we  were  west  of  them,  and  hauled 
our  wind  to  the  south  and  east.  This  soon  brought  us  into  discol- 
oured water  s^n  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  latitude  28°  north, 
the  variation  of  the  compass  was  found  to  be  16°  west  The 
wind  began  to  fail  us,  and  we  had  light  airs  and  calms  till  we 
crossed  the  equator,  which  I  presume  was  between  16^  and 
18°  of  west  longitude.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  May.  On  the 
23d,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  people  struck  a  por- 
poise off  the  forecastle,  and  being  anxious  to  save  it,  he  called 
out  "a  man  overboard,"  that  the  ship  might  be  brought  to. 
Tbe  helm  was  instantly  pHl  to  lee,  and  all   hands  were   in  agi* 

tation. 
I  was  in  command  of  the  watch  that  was  then  below  and  not  ott 

duty.     After  I  heard  the  call,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  with  nothing  on 

but  my  shirt,  ran  up  on  deck,  and  made  for  the  gangway  ladder, 

by  which  to  ascend  the  poop  deck.     I  found  that  to  be  crowded 

with  men  who  were  going  to  clear  away  the  jolly  boat  that  vru 

hanging  by  a  tackle  abreast  the  mizen  chains.   1  happened  to  meet 
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the  carpenter,  my  brother,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  told  him  to 
hand  the  jolly  boat^s  oars  tiiat  were  then  in  the  long  boat  on  deck. 
He  did  so,  and  by  that  mean  we  had  foar  oars.  As  soon  as  I  was 
in  the  jolly  boat,  four  men  with  me,  the  lashing  cast  off,  and  the 
boat  ready  to  lower,  I  gave  the  order  to  lower  down  the  boat ;  she 
was  lowered  a  little  way  when  we  were  stopped,  and  the  boat  was 
swinging  very  much,  as  the  ship  rolled  with  the  motion  of  the  sea. 
I  called  to  the  men  who  were  tending  the  tackle  to  know  what  the 
matter  wai^.  1  was  answered  that  the  fall  was  foul.  1  ordered  it 
to  be  cut,  which  was  immediately  done,  when  the  ship  was  on  the 
roll  so  as  to  lift  the  boat  highest  from^M^  water.  The  boat  was  at 
least  fifteen  feet  high  at  the  time  she  was  cut  away,  but  luckily  she 
hit  on  her  bottom.  The  fall  however  was  so  great  that  it  knocked 
erery  man  down  as  suddenly  as  if  his  legs  had  been  cut  o£  AAer 
we  recovered  so  as  to  get  up,  we  got  out  the  oars  and  pulled 
astern,  setting  up  as  loud  a  hallooing  as  we  could,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  man  whom  we  Supposed  overboard,  hear  us.  We  rowed 
round  in  diderent  directions  till  the  ship  began  to  fire  signal  guns; 
we  then  pulled  for  her,  but  found  ourselves  making  a  poor  head- 
way towards  the  ship,  as  her  progress  was  not  wholly  stopped.  We 
pulled  for  some  time,  when  at  length  we  got  so  near  as  to  hear  the 
bell  ringing,  which  was  of  an  excellent  tone  for  a  ship^s  bell.  After 
being  al)sent  nearly  an  hour,  we  arrived  along  side,  and  found  the 
pinnace  in  the  yard  takles  just  lowering  into  the  water  to  come  ixk 
search  of  us.  The  people,  who  were  on  the  poop  at  the  time  the 
jolly  boat  was  cut  away,  reported  that  she  was  staved  in  the  fall, 
and  they  saw  her  sinking  as  she  went  astern.  The  confusion 
was  then  so  great  that  not  one  word  could  be  understood  between 
the  shfp  and  the  boat  For  such  false  alarms,  that  occasion  so  much 
anxiety  and  trouble,  people  should  be  punished ;  otherwise  men 
will  soon  be  in  the  habit  of  alarming  a  ship's  company  on  the 
slightest  pretext. 

After  this  nothing  material  took  place  till  the  25th  of  June,  when 
we  got  soundings  on  Cape  Leguillas  Bank,  in  fifty-five  fathoms^ 
and  soon  after  saw  the  land  bearing  north  east  by  north,  five  leagues 
distant,  from  which  we  took  a  new  departure. 
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Tlie  Tariation  of  the  compass,  since  passing  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  was  as  follows ; — 
LAtitade  W  north,  and  longitude  18°  west,  variation  ll*'  36'  west 
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The  above  observations  were  all  that  were  taken  until  our  ar^- 
rival  at  Java  Head. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  took  place  on  our  passage  in  cros* 
ling  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  winds  biew^  strong  nearly  all  the 
time  from  the  westward,  with  a  heavy  rolling  sea  from  that  quar- 
ter, till  on  the  21st  of  July.  The  people  were  then  scraping  the 
aides  of  the  ship  in  order  to  paint  and  varnish  them  to  make  the 
ship  show  to  the  best  advantage  when  we  should  enter  the  port  of 
Batavia.  The  men  so  employed  were  on  a  stage  slung  over  the 
ship^s  side,  and  some  careless  person  cast  off  the  ropes  and  let  them 
fall  overboard,  four  in  number.  One  caught  hold  of  something 
along  side  of  the  ship,  the  other  three'  went  astern.  The  jolly 
boat  was  immediately  lowered  down,  and  was  with  them  in  five 
minutes,  but  before  she  arrived,  one  of  them  sunk  ;  the  other  two 
were  taken  up.  The  man  lost  was  Samuel  Tripe.  This  is  a  hint 
to  commanders  and  officers,  when  doing  work  of  this  nature  at  sea, 
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to  take  care  and  well  secure  the  stage's  booms,  spars,  aid  all  oth- 
er preparations  for  such  purposes.  An  extract  from  the  captain's 
Jourudl ;  ^^  Ordered  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Delano  to  appraise  the 
affects  of  Samuel  Tripe,  whith  thej  did.  Entered  on  the  books 
their  appraisement.^' 

On  the  third  of  August,  we  found  ourselves  in  latitude  6**  hStf 
south,  that  being  nearly  the  latitude  of  Java  Head ;  and  by  reck- 
oning, in  163^  (Xy  east  longitude.  We  saw  no  signs  of  land.  This 
was  sufficient  to  shew  that  we  were  to  the  westward  of  our  reck- 
oning, as  that  latitude  and  longitude  would  hare  nearly  or  quite 
brought  us  in  sight  of  Prince's  Inland,  to  the  westward  of  Java 
Head.  We  tacked  ship,  head  to  the  southward,  and  stood  as 
far  south  as  latitude  \^^  ^  south,  making  at  least  fifteen  degreea 
easting  before  we,  got  back  ints  the  latitude  of  Java  Head  again. 
Had  we  been  no  more  favoured  than  ships  commonly  are  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  we  should  not  have  recovered  Java  Head  short 
of  going  into  30*  south.  When  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  Java 
Head  the  second  time,  on  the  22d  of  August,  we  could  not  see 
any  land,  but  the  wind  was  favorable  the  night  following,  and  al- 
lowed us  to  bring  the  ship^s  head  up  east,  which  shewed  us  Prin- 
ce's Island  the  next  morning  at  day  light. 

All  this  loss  of  time,  happened  on  account  of  our  nst  having 
any  chronometer  on  board,  nor  any  officer  who  knew  any  thing 
about  lunar  observations.  This  shews  how  important  it  is  for 
officers  to  know  how  to  observe  their  longitude,  and  work  the 
observations.  It  is  simple  and  plain  to  every  capacity  when  once 
understood.  Every  commander  should  furnish  himself  with  a 
good  brass  sextant,  and  so  should  every  chief  officer  of  any  ship 
bound  round  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  wooden 
sextant  is  worse  than  nothing,  as  it  will  not  keep  the  ajustment  so 
that  it  can  be  depended  sn.  The  books  necessaiy  are  no  more 
than  a  requisite  table,  and  a  nautical  almanack,  or  an  ephemeris. 
An  instrument,  books,  and  constant  practice  daring  a  twelve  months 
Toyage,  with  a  little  instruction,  would  enable  an  officer  to 
ascertain  his  loagitude  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  provided  he 
could  get  an  object  east  and  west  of  the  moon.  This  impor- 
tant point  should  not  be  neglected.  It  makes  a  sailor  very  happy, 
after  being  at  sea  for  a  hundred  days  or  more,  to  know  that  he  can 
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take  his  books  and  instrumeDt,  and  ascertain  his  sitnation  on  the 
^obe  within  ten  or  a  dozen  miles.  Some  perhaps  will  say  that  it 
is  not  of  mnch  consequence  to  know  these  things  ;  hut  do  not  be- 
fieve  such  people,  for  they  do  not  know  enough  to  be  judges. 

Chronometers  are  an  excellent  guide  for  mariners.  The  use  of 
them  is  simple,  but  as  in  lunar  observations,  great  accuracy  must 
be  obserred,  it  is  necessary  to  hare  a  pair  of  them  so  that  one 
will  correct  the  other  in  winding  up,  or  shew  when  it  gets  out  of 
order. 

It  19  not  delay  only  that  is  •ccasioned  by  not  knowing  the  longi- 
tude, bot  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  ships  and  lives*  This  should  be 
understood,  and  regarded  by  all  European  traders  from  this  coun- 
try, ae  well  as  all  ships  on  foreign  voyages. 

On  making  the  westerly  part  of  Java,  and  drawing  near  to  the 
land,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Javans  will  come  off  in  their  canoes 
to  the  ship  to  trade.  They  will  bring  fowls,  parrots,  mookies, 
and  sometimes  pigs,  plantains,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-nuts, 
oranges,  and  green  turtles.  They  will  likewise  bring  off  great 
numbers  of  Malacca  joint  canes ;  all  of  which  they  sell  for  old 
clothes,  knives,  and  any  trifles.  But  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  boat  is 
aeen  coming  off  from  Anger  point,  every  one  of  the  canoes  of  the 
natives  will  leave  the  ship,  as  they  are  in  fear  of  the  Dutch. 
Anger  Point  is  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  on  the  Java  side,  directly 
abreast  the  island  Thwart-the-way,  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
west  of  the  Cap  and  Button.  *  The  Dutch  have  always  kept  a 
-mall  guard  of  soldien  there,  with  an  officer  to  take  care  of  two 
or  three  field  pieces,  and  tend  all  ships  that  pass  the  straits,  send 
a  boat  on  board,  and  exhibit  a  register  book  with  all  the  ships' 
names  and  places,  that  it  may  be  seen  by  the  commander,  when  he 
is  requested  to  put  down  his  own  name,  ship,  nation,  where  from, 
and  where  bound. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  we  anchored  off  Pigeon  Island.  Whilst 
handing  the  main-sail,  Thomas  French,  midshipman,  fell  from  the 
main  yard  and  was  killed  instantaneously.  On  the  following  mom- 
ix^  we  buried  him  on  the  above  island,  with  decency  and  honour, 
firing  minute  guns  all  the  time,  from  the  boats  leaving  the  ship 
with  the  corpse  till  it  was  interred.  We  anchored  in  Batavia 
Roads  the  same  afternoon ;  where  we  were  received  politely  on 
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account  of  major  Shawns  being  consul  for  India  and  China,  who 
was  the  first  we  ever  had  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Our  ship  was  also  a  credit  to  us  every  where.  The  gov- 
ernor general  seemed  surprised  to  see  a  consul  doing  business  like 
a  common  speculating  merchant,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
the  American  government  was  not  able  to  pay  consuls,  it  would 
do  much  better  not  to  send  them  abroad.  It  was  evident  to  him  thej 
only  hurt  the  commercial  interest  of  other  commanders  and  super- 
cargoes, as  they  naturally  had  every  advantage  over  the  man  who 
had  not  the  confidence  of  his  own  government  to  help  him.  Aa 
to  g 'arding  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  his  own  nation,  or  the 
conduct  ol'  the  power  where  he  resided,  it  was  merely  a  joke,  at 
the  consul  would  not  be  acknowledged  by  hardly  any  nation  near 
his  jurisdiction.  As  for  my  part  I  thought  this  deserved  a  great 
deal. of  notice  ;  and  I  have  further  inquired  since  that  time,  where 
the  great  good  arises  to  commercial  men  of  any  nation  to  have 
consuls  sent  out  to  a  country  to  transact  business  as*  merchants. 
It  is  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  they  can  take  every  advantage  of 
transient  traders  at  the  port  where  they  reside.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  on  the  subject,  that  the  persons  who  made  the  regular 
tions  for  consuls,  did  not  know  or  care  much  about  them. 

We  found  no  favor  in  trade  here,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
port  without  selling  any  of  our  cargo,  although  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly laid  in  for  this  port.  Major  hhaw  took  apartments  in  the 
hotel  for  as  many  of  his  officers  as  could  be  spared  from  the  ship, 
and  kept  four  or  five  of  us  with  him  on  shore  all  the  time  of  our 
itay,  allow ingnis  every  indulg<ence. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  we  sailed  fr«m  Ratavia  for  Canton, 
crnssed  over  the  Java  sea,  and  fell  in  ivith  an  island  between  Billi- 
ton  and  the  Isle  of  Sal.  We  attempted  to  pass  between  this  island 
^nd  Billiton,  found  the  passage  filled  up  with  shoals,  tacked  ship, 
head  to  tne  southward,  tacked  again  to  the  northward,  and  ran 
through,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  first  mentioned  is]and,keep- 
ing  the  best  look  out  from  the  mast  head.  This  passage  and 
island  bear  nearest  south-by-east  from  Caspar  Island ;  we  steered 
north-north-east  and  north  east  two  or  three  degrees  distance, 
passing  several  small  islands,  but  saw  no  dangers  in  this  run.  Af- 
terward we  took  a  more  northerly  course  till  in  latitude  3®  dCK  north ; 
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tfaea  we  ran  a  north  east  course  till  in  latitude  7°  25'  north,  when 
we  made  a  most  dangerous  shoal  hearingf  east.  When  we  were  in 
tke  aJbove  latitude,  it  hore  east  one  mile  distant  Its  longest  waj 
was  froiB  west-south-west  to  east-north-east,  three  or  four  miles  in 
]el]gtl^  all  dry  white  sand,  ten  or  twelve  ket  ahove  water. 

We  continued  our  course  till  in  latitude  11*  00'  north,  between 
■orth  and  east,  to  avoid  shoals  and  sand  keys,  and  never  were 
there  more  narrow  escapes  of  losing  a  ship  in  so  short  a  time. 
Alter  passing  the  latitude  of  11^  00',   we  steered  nearly  a  north 
Gtrarse  till  in  latitude  16*  15^  north ;  we  then  made  a  north-north- 
west course  till  in  latitude  21^  OO'  north,  and  in  longitude  by  reck- 
«ning  1 15*  (XK  east.     On  the  27th  of  September,  we  experienced 
a  severe  tuffoon,  or  typhon,  split  the  main  sail,  foretop  sail,  and 
foretopmast  staysail ;  but  owing  to  our  ship's  being  an  excellent 
aea  boat,  we  weathered  the  gale,  and  suffered  only  trifling  dam- 
mage  compared  with  what  some  other  ships  did.     One  Dutch 
ship  was  totally  lost  amongst   the  islands  in  Canton  Bay,  together 
with  all  the  crew.     She  had  three   or  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  specie  on  board.     The  Danish  ship,  which  I  was  afterwards 
employed  to  repair,  was  totally  dismasted  in  this  gale,  as  were 
several  other  European  and  country  ships.     Some  of  them  could 
not  be  many  miles  from  us.     The  gale  did  great  damage  to  the 
Chinese  craft.     Many  of  their  junks  were  lost,  many  torn  to  pie- 
ces in  their  sails  and  rigging,  and  many  of  them  driven  on  shore. 

This  typhon  took  place  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon ;  it  com- 
menced from  the  south  west,  hauled  round  to  the  west  and  north, 
and  took  its  place  at  north  east.  We  arrived  at  Macao  the  .sOth, 
and  found  the  Washington  of  Providence  in  the  roads,  commanded 
by  captain  Jonathan  Donnison.  She  had  been  riding  at  anchor 
under  one  of  the  islands  near  Macao  during  the  gale.  He  inform- 
ed us  that  it  had  been  excessively  hard  with  them.  We  took  a 
pilot  and  proceeded  up  the  river  for  Canton,  without  any  remark- 
able circumstance  taking  place. 

On  our  arrival,  it  was  found  by  the  owner,  that  his  partner, 
captain  Randall,  had  been  at  Canton  the  previous  season,  and  had 
contracted  more  deht  than  was  owing  before,  and  that  uas  con- 
siderably large.  The  cargo  we  had  would  not  sell  for  any  t^ir^, 
and  our  specie  amounted  only  to  about  $15,000.    All  things  con- 
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sidered,  he  thought  hest  to  sell  the  ship,  as  the  Danish  Companjr 
wanted  to  sell  the  one  thej  had  dismasted  in  the  tuffoon,  and  buy 
the  Massachusetts.  The  bargain  was  accordingly  settled,  an^ 
the  ship  was  sold  for  {65,000,  Major  Shaw  paying  the  port  charge 
es,  which  were  calculated  to  be  {5,000.  We  were  then  settled 
with,  and  all  set  adrift,  some  going  one  way  and  some  another. 
I  was  the  highest  officer  that  remained  in  the  country,  the  captaia 
and  chief  officer  returned  to  America  in  the  Washington,  captain 
Donnison. 

A  short  extract  from  the  boatswain^s  journal  now  before  me. 
He  is  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  ^  December 
4th,  1790.  The  ship  Massachusetts  was  sold  to  the  Danes,  and 
delivered  up  to  them  on  the  10th.  All  hands  went  on  shore  to 
the  bank^s  hall  to  live,  where  they  were  daily  decreasing ;  some 
going  on  board  English  ships,  some  on  board  Dutch,  and  other- 
wise dispersing.  So  parted  we  with  as  noble  a  ship  as  ever  swam 
the  seas,  and  a  set  of  as  brave  men  as  ever  need  be  on  board  of 
any  vessel.^' 
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JIlFTER  the  Massachusetts  was  sold,  and  I  had  obtained  an  honont- 
^le  settlement  with  the  owner  for  myself  and  my  brother,  I  under- 
took the  superiotendency  of  the  repairs  of  a  large  ship,  belonging 
to  the  Danish  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  dismasted 
hy  the  Board,   and  m  other  respects  materially  injured  in  the 
Typbon,  in  the  China  Sea.     For  the  benefit  of  those,  who  may 
'be  necessitated  to  make  similar  repairs  on  ships  in  China,  the 
ibllowii^   suggestions    may  be  here    inserted.      Reliance    must 
be  chiefly  placed  upon  Emiopean  or  American  vessels,    for  a 
supply  of  such  materials  and  mechanics  as  are  wanted  to  heare  a 
sbip  down,  and  furnish  her  with  masts  and  spars  ;  for  the  Chinese 
liave  no  hard  timber,  iron,  or  copper,  of  the  proper  kind^and  no  me^ 
chanics  qualified  to  do  the  work  in  a  suitable  manner.     If  ship-mas- 
ters, when  bound  to  China,  would  provide  a  surplus  of  all  the  ma- 
terials requisite  for  such  repairs,  they  would  not  only  be  enabled 
to  assist  each  other  in  this  respect,  but  would  always  find  a  profita- 
ble market  for  whatever  might  remain.     Had  it  not  been  for  the 
aid,  which  I  obtained  from  other  vessels  at  Wampoa,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  my  power  to  accomplish  the  important  work  upon  the 
Danish  ship.     The  surplus  materials  should  consist  of  hard  timber^ 
from  twenty  to  fifly  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  seven  or 
eight  thick,  large  and  small  long  spars,  oak  and  pine  plank,  pine 
boards,  sheet  copper,  nails,  bolt  rods,  large  bar  iron,  spikes  of  all 
ai^es,  hemp-rope,  canvass,  blocks,  anchors,  cables,  and  any  thing 
else  at  the  discretion  of  experienced  and  practicsJ  men. 
.6 
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My  brotber  Samuel,  wbo  bad  been  with  me  constantly,  wit  If* 
wbom  I  shared  in  all  things,  and  kept  one  purse,  was  my  principaT 
support  in  the  arduous  task  of  repairing  the  ship.     After  the  com- 
pletion of  this,  and  a  settlement  with  the  owner,  we  all  separated. 
My  brother  went  to  the  North  West  Coast  with  a  Capt.  Douglas. 
Jeremiah  Parker,  third  officer  in  the  Massachusetts ;  William  Trot- 
ter, boatswain ;  Samuel  Proctor,  midshipman,  son  of  Colonel  Proc- 
tor of  Boston  ;  Robert  Lovis  and  J.  Nicholson,  foremast  hands  ;  all 
continued  on  board  the  Danish  ship.     Parker,  a  man  of  good  natural 
and  acquired  jtbilities,  was  first  officer.     He  died  the  next  season  on 
his  passage  to  America.     Trotter  was  second  officer.     Although 
very  young,  he  was  even  then  a  man  capable  of  611ing  any  sta- 
tion on  board  such  a  ship.     Endowed  with  extraordinary  talents^  he 
possessed  a  robust  constitution,  was  temperate  for  a  sailor  in  all  his 
habits,  and  was  highly  useful.     As  far  as  I  know^  he  is  the  only  one 
living  except  my  brother.     Proctor,  who  had  also  a  good  mind,  was 
third  mate.     He  died  at  Macao,  January  7th,  1792,  and  wasburieJ 
outside  of  the  walls  in  a  respectable  manner,  by  Thomas  Freeman 
Esq.  an  English  supercargo,  who  procured  a  handsome  stone,  witb 
an  appropriate  mscription,  to  cover  his  grave,  which  was  raised  iwor 
or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  others  of  tlie 
crew  of  the  Massachusetts  were  already  separated  by  detith,  or  oth- 
erwise. 

Wampoa,  where  the  Dailisfc  sJiip  wais  repaired,  is  the  port,  or 
anchoring  place,  for  all  vessels  in  the  China  trade,  and  is  nine  miles^ 
below  Canton,  on  the  same  river,  which  is  called  the  Tigris. 

Taking  leave  of  all  on  board  the  Danish  ship,*  f  proceeded  to 
Macao,  in  the  brig  Grace,  with  Captain  William  Douglas,  the  same 
with  whom  my  brother  had  shipped  to  go  to  the  North  West  Coast 
On  our  arrival  in  Macao  Roads,  we  found  a  large  fleet  of  homeward 
bound  English  East  Indiamen.  They  had  left  Wampoa  several 
days  before  the  Grace,  in  order  to  join  convoy  under  the  protection 
of  the  Leopard,  a  fifty  gun  ship,  commanded  by  Commodore  Blanket, 
and  the  Thames,  a  frigate,  commaAided  by  Captain  Trowbridge, 
both  of  whom  were  afterwards  admirals.  The  two  men  of  war 
were  at  China  this  season  to  protect  the  fleet,  in  case  a  contest 
should  ensue  from  the  disturbance  among  the  Spaniards,  occasioned 
by  a  difference  between  them  and  the  English  at  Nootka  Sound. 
Under  this  convoy,  the  fleet  sailed  for  England  March  20th,  1791. 
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The  Grace  proceeded  to  Lark's  Bay,  a  small  harbour  fonned  io 
one  of  the  islands  lying  three  or  four  leagues  southwest  of  Ma» 
eao.  The  object  was  to  assist  Captain  Kendrick,  an  old  friend  of 
Captain  Douglas,  and  commuider  of  the  brig  Washington,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  sail  to  the  North  West  Coast  with  him,  an  object 
which  he  effectually  accomplished  The  last  of  March  1791,  when 
thej  were  ready  for  sea,  I  took  leave  of  the  two  captains,  and 
agaiD  of  thy  brother.     In  two  or  three  days,  they  sailed. 

Lark's  Bay  is  a  place  where  small  vessels  used  to  anchor,  on  their 
arriTal  from  the  North  West  Coast,  from  Bengal,  and  from  several 
other  ports  of  India.  The  object  of  this  was  to  save  the  payment 
of  duties  on  their  cargoes,  as  the  bay  was  out  of  the  reach  of  Chi- 
nese authority  at  that  time.  The  Chinese  government,  however, 
have  become  so  vigilant  since,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  paying 
the  duties,  if  the  cargo  be  sold  any  where  in  that  vicinity* 

Going  on  shore  at  Macao,  I  found  many  friends,  whom  Maj.  Samu- 
el Shaw  had  procured  for  me,  before  he  left  Canton*     They  were 
the  English,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  supercaigoes,  besides  oth- 
ers.    They  remove  from  Canton  Io  Macao  every  spring  for  the  beib- 
efit  of  the  wholesome  sea  air  during  the  summer  months*    They  were 
there  at  my  landing ;  and  one  of  them,  Thomas  Freeman  Esq,  who 
afterwards  paid  such  respect  to  Proctor  in  the  funeral,  offered  me  a 
room  with  himself  in  his  factory,  in  a  most  friendly  manner,    I  accept- 
ed of  his  polite  invitation ;  took  a  room  with  him,  and  resided  in  his 
house  about  two  weeks.    Commodore  John  McClure,who  command- 
ed an  expedition  to  the  eastward,  to  the  Pelew  Islands^  New  Guinea, 
New  Holland,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  others,  was  also  at  that  time 
lodging  with  him.     The  expedition  was  fitted  out  firom  Bombay,  by 
the  English  East  India  Company,  and  consisted  of  two  Bombay  m^ 
l-ine  vessels,  the  Panther^  a  snow  of  about  two  hundred  tons,  and  the 
Endeavour,  a  small  snow,  which  spoke  the  Lion  man  of  War  in  the 
YeUow  Sea,  as  is  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  Lord  Mc« 
Cartney^s  Embassy.    Commodore  McClure  and  myself  soon  be« 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  were  friends.    He 
wanted  both  oQicers  and  men,  having  lost  several  of  the  former  by 
sickness,  and  of  the  latter  by  desertion.     It  was  a  further  consider- 
ation with  him,  that  I  was  capable  of  building  and  repairing  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  as  my  labours  upon  the  Danish  ship  testified,  from  which 
I  had  gained  great  credit*    To  make  use  of  Im  expression,  ^^  He 
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•onsidered  ibat  I  should  be  a  very  useful  man  to  him  ae  a  seaman, 
an  officer,  or  a  ship  builder ;  and  if  it  was  agreeable  to  me  to  go  on 
board  the  Panther  with  him,  I  should  receire  the  same  pay  and 
emoluments  with  his  heutenants  sod  astronomers ;  I  should  not  be 
subject  to  anj  command  but  his ;  and  as  he  was  out  on  survey  and  dift> 
<toveiy,  if  I  liked  such  a  (rip,  he  would  make  the  ctrcumstancea 
pleasant  to  me.^  The  senrice  was  just  that  for  which  I  had  always 
entertained  a  strong  desire,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  The 
14th  of  April  1791,  I  went  on  board  the  Panther  as  .a  volunteer 
officer,  doing  duty  as  lieutenant,  and  subject  to  none  but  the  Com- 
modore^s  conunand.  This  last  article  made  it  very  unpleasant  to 
me  for  a  short  time,  for  the  Bombay  Marine  was  as  regular  as  any 
public  service  whatever.  The  officers,  who  were  to  obey  me,  did 
not  all  think  the  regulation  proper,  and  were  not  satisfied.  This 
however  was  but  for  a  short  period.  We  all  soon  became  friends. 
They  found  in  me  a  man  able  and  willing  to  do  his  duty  at  all  times 
in  any  capacity,  for  which  I  professed  to  be  qualified  ;  and  one  who. 
was  evidently  desirous  of  being  their  friend  and  companion.  I 
found  in  them  gentlemen,  who  were  just  and  generous  ;  and  a(ler 
the  prejudice  was  removed,  which  had  arisen  from  my  admission  ta 
office  out  of  order,  and  from  my  character  as  an  American,  with  all 
the  associations  of  the  late  war,  they  were  kind  and  cordial  to  me, 
and  I  was  more  happy  than  I  had  ever  been  in  any  servi.;e,  or  with 
any  set  of  officers  before.  As  my  purpose,  in  writing  this  narra- 
tive, is  not  only  to  give  useful  information  in  regard  to  trade,  nav- 
igation, countries  and  their  laws,  but  to  encourage  good  moral  sen-^^ 
timents,  and  impress  the  value  of  good  examples,  my  readers  may 
be  pleased  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  general  character  of  my  com- 
panions in  this  expedition. 

They  were  all  North  and  South  Britons  by  birth,  had  been  ed- 
ucated in  good  schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  entered  young 
into  the  Navy,  or  into  the  Bombay  Marine^  They  had  never  known 
any  but  public  service.  From  the  youngest  midshipman  to  the 
commodore,  not  one  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty^  They  had 
not  been  exposed  to  any  degradation  of  sentiment  or  moral  feeling, 
by  that  miscellaneous  intercourse  with  nations,  in  the  pursuits  of 
trade,  which,  has  too  often  corrupted  the  mind  and  character  through 
the  temptations  of  avarice  and  commercial  policy,  especially  when 
at  a  distance  from  home,  and  free  from  the  responsibility  to  superi- 
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or  officers,  as  a  substitute  for  the  influence  of  the  social  relations 
upon  conduct  in  the  midst  of  friends,  whose  good  opinion  and  offi- 
ces of  kindness  and  confidence  are  necessary  to  happiness.  They 
were  in  principle  and  practice  honest,  ingenuous  and  honourable ; 
despisers  of  meanness  and  duplicity  in  every  form ;  just  and  gener- 
ous in  the  common  duties  of  life  ;  respectful  to  each  other  in  their 
familiarity  and  playfulness,  and  faithful  in  their  friendships.  It 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  tbat  they  encouraged  in  their 
cooFenation,  and  regarded  in  their  conduct,  h^h  and  honourable 
sentiments  toward  women.  Their  ideas  of  the  importance  and  sa- 
credness  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  of  the  character  of  a  wife, 
were  such  as  wise  and  good  men,  in  a  pure  state  of  society,  would 
rejoice  to  approve  and  disseminate.  In  the  variety  of  countries 
and  people  where  they  visited,  and  the  effects  of  different  manners 
and  institutions  upon  the  communities,  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  practical  liberality  of  mind,  while  their  estimate  of  the 
pre-eminent  value  of  the  domestic  virtues  was  continually  exalted. 
Let  it  not  ))e  supposed,  under  the  dominion  of  prejudices,  whick 
are  too  common  on  shore,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  praise  but  ill  adapt- 
ed to  a  sailor^s  life  and  habits.  From  my  own  observation,  and  the  . 
virtues  of  more  fellow  seamen  than  I  have  room  to  name,  I  am 
able  to  meet  this  misrepresentation,  and  to  affirm  the  extensive 
influence  which  moral,  domestic  and  religious  feelings  have  over 
their  hearts,  their  conversation,  their  actions  and  their  hopes. 

There  is  also  another  article  in  the  conduct  of  this  expedition) 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  equally  honourable  to  my  compan- 
ions and  worthy  of  imitation  from  others.  Their  treatment  of  the 
natives  was  uniformly  just,  honest,  generous  and  friendly ;  no  im- 
positions were  practised  upon  their  credulity ;  no  mercenary  ad- 
vantages were  taken  of  their  ignorance ;  and  no  treachery  was 
used  toward  their  interests  after  making  professions  of  higher  prin- 
ciples and  better  forms  of  sociity  among  christian  people.  The 
impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  in  every  place,  which 
onr  expedition  visited,  must  have  been  favorable  to  us,  and  useful 
to  them.  It  could  not  but  have  excited  in  their  minds  many  rc^ 
flections,  and  probably  some  resolutions,  upon  the  subject  of  using 
the  means  of  civilization,  and  seeking  the  blessings  of  such  a  relig- 
ion as  ours.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  most  of  that,  of  which 
Vf  e  complain  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  natives  of  difieren) 
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countries  toward  us,  is  owing  to  ourselves,  to  our  ararice  and  cupid- 
ity, to  our  selfishness,  and  the  disregard  of  our  own  principles  as  wc 
have  at  first  announced  Uiem.  If  all  voyagers,  travellers,  and 
missionaries  had  treated  the  natives  as  honourably  and  wisely  as 
they  were  treated  by  Commodore  MeClure  and  liis  companions 
in  the  expedition,  we  should  not  only  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
fiiendship  with  them,  but  should  have  gone  very  far  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  their  civilization,  and  the  introduction  among 
them  of  our  own  forms  of  society  and  religion. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  return  to  my  narrative.  We  continued  the 
preparation  of  our  vessel  for  sea,  and  were  also  employed  in  taking 
on  board  provisions  and  stock  till  April  27th,  1791,  when  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  out  x}f  the  Typa,  This  is  the  name 
given  to  what  Sir  George  Staunton  calls  the  outer  harbour,  or  bay  at 
Macao.  It  may  be  useful  to  mariners  for  me  to  make  the  remark 
here,  that  Sir  George  is  right  in  the  description  of  the  Typa  as  form* 
ed  by  four  small  Islands,  but  not  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  When 
he  says,  that  from  the  observation  of  seamen  the  water  has  gradu- 
ally grown  more  shallow  for  several  years,  he  must  have  misunder- 
stood them.  This  observation  refers,  not  to  the  Typa,  but  to  Ma- 
cao Roads.  With  regard  to  those,  the  report  has  indeed  been  prev- 
alent a  good  while,  that  the  water  is  becoming  more  shallow.  Not- 
withstanding this  error  however  in  the  History  of  the  Embassy  to 
China,  I  have  generally  founcT  that  work  correct,  where  my  person- 
al knowledge  has  enabled  me  to  judge. 

When  the  Typa  is  said  to  be  formed  by  four  small  Islands,  it  should 
be  added  for  practical  use,  that  one  Island  lies  to  the  south,  one  to 
the  southwest,  one  to  the  west,  and  one  to  the  north  of  the  har- 
bour. A  ship,  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  entering  the  Ty. 
pa,  must  not  approach  very  near  to  the  east  point  of  the  south  Is- 
land. She  will  then  carry  five  fathoms  of  water,  until  she  is  far 
enough  westward,  within  the  easteri)  ends  of  the  Islands,  to  be  shel- 
tered from  all  winds,  except  two  or  three  points  from  the  east.  When 
anchored  completely  within  the  Typa,  ships  are  safe  from  all  winds, 
since  the  eastern  opening  is  so  veiy  small,  and  the  land  in  that  di- 
rection lies  at  so  short  a  distance,  that  the  sea  has  never  sufficient 
force  to  produce  any.  harm.  The  harbour  is  four  or  five  miles 
south  of  Macab,  and  the  Islands,  which  form  it,  are  the  first  on  the 
«outh.     Ships,  entering  the  inner  harbour,  must  pass  through  the 
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6ater ;    for  it  is  understood,  thfit  a  belt,  or  shoal^  lies  to  the  South, 

runnii^  from  the  west  of  the  Typa  Islands  to  the  south  point  of' 

Macao,  not  having  water  enbugh  for  a  vessel  of  fiAy  tons  burthen  to 

cross  it.      The  harbour  makes  in  west  of  the  $outh  point  of  Macao^ 

Hence  it  is  necessary  to  sail  west  of  the  shoal.     The  courses  through 

the  Typa  will  thus  be  found  to  Consist  of  an  entrance  west  between 

the  north  and  south  island,  then  a  passage  northwest,  and  afterwards 

nearly  north  into  the  inner  harbour.     This  is  the  only  way  to  go 

in   or    out,  which  I  have  ever  seen.     There   are  indeed  othef 

pasf^agcs  between  the  islands  south  and  west  of  Macao,  and  it  is 

possible    that  vessels  might  find  them*  safe  and  easy ;  but  I  have 

never  known  the  experiment  made,  nor  have  I  heard  that  any  one 

«ver  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  recommend  the  attempl. 

Macao  Roads  are  generally  well  understood  by  those  who  have 

visited  Canton ;  but  to  those  who  have  not,  it  may  be  of  advantage 

to  know,  that  they  lie  from  four  to  nine  miles  eastward  of  the  island 

of  the  same  name,  stretching  several  miles  from  north  to  south, 

having  four  fathoms  water  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 

Island,  and  six  or  seven  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles.    North 

of  the  Roads,  are  the  nine  islands,  making  some  shelter  from  the  north 

^uod  northwest  winds.     All  the  anchoring  ground  about  Macao,  in 

the  bay  of  Canton,  is  muddy  and  soft.     The  navigation  for  a  strang'er 

between  the  islands,  according  to  the  directions  g^von,  is  every 

where  safe ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  knowing  the  different 

islands  from  each  other,  as  so  many  of  them  are  found  iif  the  spaciouji 

bay  of  Canton.     A  pilot  may  always  be  obtained  for  Macao  Roads ; 

and  when  a  stranger  finds  himself  so  much  at  a  loss  as  to  employ  one, 

and  wishes  to  anchor  for  this  purpose,  he  will  of  course  ascertain 

the  proper  dbtance  by  tlie  depth  of  water,  which  is  required,  and 

must  bring  Macao  castle  any  where  within  one  or  two  points  on^ 

cither  side  of  west. 

During  my  stay  at  Macao,  the  weather  was  generally  fine,  a 

.  gentle  breeze  from  the  north  and  east,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 

from  62**  to  79**,  and  the  marine  barometer  from  30*»  to  30**  bo. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  weather  is  good  at  Macao  from  March  to  the 

last  of  October.     An  exception  is  sometimes  made  by  the  Typhon, 

^hich  always  happens  at  the  shifting  of  the  monsoon,  an  event 

eommonly  falling  in  April  or  May,  and  in  September  or  October. 

b  the  northeast  monsoon,  the  winds  are  violent  in  the  north  part 
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of  the  Chmz  sea,  and  abont  the  streights  of  Formosa,  blowing  from 
October  to  April.  At  this  time,  the  navigation  is  not  only  boisterous^ 
but  is  accompanied  by  a  short  and  irregular  sea,  and  is  subject  to 
strong  currents.  During  the  southwest  monsoon,  the  weather  is 
uniformly  fine,  and  the  navigation  pleasant*  The  only  danger  arises 
from  shoals. 

After  weighing  anchor  on  the  27th,  we  sailed  eastward  out  of 
Canton  bay,  taking  the  most  common  passage,  which  is  between 
the  Grand  Liama  island  and.  the  main  land  north  of  it.  From  this 
island,  lying  in  north  latitude  22^  5'^  and  in  east  longitude  114^  34^, 
we  continued  working  eastward,  with  light  variable  winds  from  the 
•outheiii  quarter,  in  from  nine  to  fifteen  fathoms  water,  and  over  a 
soil  muddy  bottom.  In  forty  or  fifly  miles,  we  lost  soundings  with  a 
line  of  forty-five  fathoms.  We  held  this  courseXU  the  14th  of  May, 
«nd  then  anchored  in  port  San  Pio  Quinto,  one  of  the  Babuyane 
islands,  in  latitude  18*  54'  north,  and  in  longitude  122*  23'  east  No 
harbour  is  more  convenient  than  this  for  taking  in  wood  and  waten 
It  is  formed  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  which  is  sit  or  eight  miles 
in  diameter,  and  is  rather  longest  in  the  direction  north  and  south. 
It  is  protected  on  the  west  side  by  two  or  three  smaller  blaiids,  and 
is  sufficiently  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Ships  may  anchor  in  fifteen 
fathoms  water,  half  a  mile  distant  southwest  from  the  watering 
place,  which  is  at  a  river  running  several  miles  into  the  island,  and 
lai^e  enough  to  sail  a  loaded  boat.  This  river  is  associated  in  my 
narrative  with  a  hoax  played  o£f  upon  me  by  my  companions.  A 
moment  may  be  spared  to  give  an  account  of  it,  and  to  allow  the 
reader  to  partake  in  the  amusement,  of  which  I  was  the  occasion. 

When  I  joined  this  expedition  for  survey  and  discovery,  my 
imagination  was  not  a  little  fired  with  the  strange  things,  1  was  to 
see,  and  be  able  to  relate.  My  fellow  officers  jocularly  called  ma 
Jonathan^  and  soon  learned  that  I  had  the  curiosity  which  is  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  cf  my  countrymen.  On  the  15th,  while 
we  were  talking  in  wood  and  water,  Lieut.  Drummond,  and  Dr» 
Nicholson,  the  surgeon,  having  been  on  shore  all  day,  and  knowing 
that  it  would  be  my  turn  to  head  a  party  the  next  day,  came  on  board 
at  night  and  reported,  that  they  had  been  up  the  river  a  long  way, 
as  its  windings  carried  them,  and  had  discovered  what  they  believed 
to  be  gold  ore.  When  they  had  fixed  my  attention  by  the  story,  and 
warmed  my  mind  to  credulity,  they  produced  a  shining  yellow 
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ttone,  which  they  had  obtained  before  we  came  to  the  bland,  and  a 
piece  of  antimony  ont  of  the  medicine  chest,  with  some  other  snb^ 
stancecs  of  which  I  had  ^o  knowledge,  and  said  that  they  had  found 
all  of  Ihem  up  the  river.    As  however  they  knew  so  litde  of  mine-^ 
rals,  and  did  not  much  like  to  labour  for  nothing  in  collecting  what 
might  subject  them  to  ridicule  when  they  should  retuita  home,  they 
doubted  whether  they  should  go  out  again  to  increase  their  sped- 
floens.     They  appeared  to  me  not  confident  enough  in  the  evidence 
befiyre  fliem,  and  to  have  too  great  a  dread  of  ridicule.    I  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  subject  next  day,  and  to  make  a  mere  liberal 
collection  of  the  ore.    When  Drununond,  who  was  a  Scotchman 
and  my  friend,  but  still  willing  to  enjoy  a  frolic,  with  the  charac^ 
leristic  shrewdness  of  his  nation,  perceived  that  my  ardour  was  duffi* 
tient,  he  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  ^^  Oddt  mon^  if  jroa 
are  eet  upon  this,  there  is  my  large  canvas  bag,  which  will  hold 
two  or  three  bushels*    Take  that,  and  my  Malabar  boy  with  you 
for  a  guide.    He  knows  the  place  where  we  found  these  curious 
ores,  and  you  can  return  with  a  back  load  of  gold/'    Every  time 
this  word,  gotd^  was  pronounced,  my  imagmation  became  more 
heated,  and  I  was  soon  ripe  for  the  enterprise.    After  a  night  of 
South  Sea  dreams,  our  party  was  ready  for  the  shore.    The  Malabar 
boy  could  not  speak  English,  and  I  could  not  speak  any  thing  else. 
Re  therefore  received  his  instructions  from  his  master  without  suspi- 
cion on  my  part    The  Commodore  also  gave  very  liberal  instruc* 
tiona  to  me,  as  the  head  of  the  party,  allowing  me  liberty  to  go  alt 
over  the  island  if  I  chose,  only  leaving  a  midshipman  to  take  charge 
«>f  the  companies  for  procuring  wood  and  water.    He  observed  at 
the  same  time  that  he  always  wished  his  officers  to  make  every  dis- 
covery in  their  power  while  on  land  duty.    At  the  firing  of  the  gun, 
we  mustered,  and  on  landing  at  the  watering  place,  I  gave  the  mid- 
ahipman  his  orders,  took  my  fusee  and  the  boy  with  his  bag,  and 
proceeded  up  the  river  with  great  exhilaration.    The  first  mile  was 
tolerably  level  an)  easy,  and  I  was  able  to  pass  comfortably  along  the 
fide  of  the  river,  which  was  about  ten  yards  wide,  and  knee  deep, 
winding  its  course  through  a  most  delightful  landscape.    After  this, 
the  land  rose  abruptly,  the  river  was  filled  with  falls,  its  banks  were 
broken  with  rocks,  and  a  passage  in  any  way  became  exceedingly 
difficult    But  the  gold  inspired  me,  and  banished  all  sense  of  hard- 
ship.   At  last  the  Malabar  boy  cried  out,  and  sunk  down  with  fatigue. 
7 
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When  I^  tried  to  make  iaquiries  of  him,  he  shook  his  head,  and  I 
supposed  his  meaning  was,  that  he  did  not  understand  me.  As  we 
were  sitting  on  the  rocks  to  rest  oorselres,  I  saw  a  nmnber  of  wild 
cocks  and  hens  coming  from  the  wood  wA  lighting  on  the  trees  oyer 
our  heads.  I  shot  &Te  or  six,  and  found  them  so  like  our  ham  door 
fowls  that  I  did  not  know  hut  the  place  might  be  inhabited  by  beings 
like  oufselves.  The  boy  had  been  instructed  to  point  up  the  river, 
whenever  I  asked  for  the  place  of  the  gold  ore,  and  he  was  to 
go  with  me  as  far  as  we  found  water.  With  much  difficulty,  how. 
ever,  and  afler  repeated  stops  and  rests,  we  made  our  way  more 
than  sit  miles  according  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  /bund  it 
then  divided  into  two  or  three  branches  near  its  sources.  Here^ 
afler  a  very  solicitous  exammation  of  the  boy,  I  discovered  that 
neither  he  nor  his  master  had  been  up  the  river  before.  The  boy 
appeared  not  to  have  been  let  into  the  plot,  but  began  to  be  alarmed 
and  anxious.  And  from  the  veiy  moment  that  the  idea  of  a 
hoax  entered  my  mind,  all  the  evidence  on  this  subject  struck  me 
in  a  new  light.  .  1  saw  how  to  put  the  circumstances  together,  and 
how  to  accotmt  for  every  thing.  The  intrigue  unfolded  itself  with 
perfect  clearness,  and  I  saw  myself  in  a  wilderness,  a  fatigued,  dis- 
appointed,  and  ridiculous  dupe.  In  the  midst  of  my  vexation,  I 
could  not  help  laughing,  and  almost  crying  at  the  same  moment 
The  trick  was  a  severe  one  for  me,  but  it  had  been  well  managed, 
and  my  ardor  and  creduhty  were  fairly  chaigeable  to  myself.  After 
a  hard  struggle  with  my  mortification,  I  determined  to  take  it  m  good 
part,  and  laugh  with  the  rest,  drawing  from  the  adventure  those 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  which  it  was  calculated  to  afford, 
for  future  amplication.  To  relieve  my  mind,  and  to  carry  back 
something  to  check  the  force  of  the  laugh  against  me,  I  employed 
myself  in  .making  observations  upon  the  scenery,  the  soil,  the  pro- 
ducts, the  insects,  and  the  reptiles  about  me.  From  the  rock  id 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  I  had  been  sitting  to  think  over 
my  disappointment,  and  which  I  had  chosen  in  orfter  to  avoid  being 
bitten  or  stung  by  the  numerous  enemies  of  a  discoverer's  peace,  I 
rose  and  penetrated  into  the  wood  ten  or  twelve  rods ;  but  the  un- 
derbrush was  too  thick  and  thorny  to  allow  a  further  passage  through 
it.  The  river  was  the  only  way  to  return,  which  now  renewed 
at  every  step  the  consciousness  of  my  foolish  credulity.  The- 
Iranks  of  &e  stream  however  were  rich  and  vari^ted  with  all  the* 
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fiow«f8  and  colouxs  of  spring.  These  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  tbe  reptiles  concealed  l^neath  them,  among  which  the  travel- 
ler was  endangered  every  ntoment  from  scorpions,  centipedes,  gua- 
nas 9Dd  tarantnlas.  .  The  soil  was  excellent,  and  produced  in  g^eat 
Sundance  the  heetle  nut,  the  cocoa  nut,  various  other  tropical 
fruits,  and  fine  timber  for  ships.  As  we  proceeded  down  the  riv- 
er we  were  able  to  make  little  excursions  further  from  its  sides,  and 
occasionallj  discovered  pleasant  lawns,  some  of  which  had  been 
burnt  over,  and  were  now  covered  with  high  coarse  grass.  It  was 
fine  amusement  traversing  these  lawns,  and  shooting  the  variety  of 
birds  whioh  we  found  in  them.  We  soon  filled  Drummond's  large 
bag,  not  indeed  with  golden  ore,  which  i  might  not  have  been^able 
to  cany,  and  which  might  have  gaUed  my  back  more  than  the  dis- 
-ftppointment  did  my  mind,  but  with  fowls  of  different  kinds,  and  of 
a  plums^  surpassing  in  beauty  and  richness,  the  finest  colours  of 
the  numeral  kingdom.  The  large  blue  pigeon,  which  Captain 
Wilson  saw  at  the  Pelew  Islands,  we  saw  here,  and  carried  one  to 
the  ship  as  a  specimen.  It  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  pigeon 
of  this  countiy  ;  and  its  blue  is  deep  and  rich  except  that  upon 
the  breast,  which  is  changeable  with  red,  producing  with  its  grace* 
ful  motions  the  most  agreeable  effect  upon  the  eye.  Among  the 
handsomest  birds  I  ever  saw,  was  one  which  I  shot  at  this  time,  as 
laige  as  an  American  pigeon,  having  a  bright  yellow  about  the 
netk,  breast,  and  part  of  the  back,  while  the  upper  side  of  the  head 
and  wings  was  a  deep  crimson.  The  hens  had  chosen  the  high 
grass  for  nests,  which  were  filled  with  eggs,  and  we  often  started 
them  in  flocks,  sometimes  accompanied  by  niunerous  broods  of  half> 
grown  chickens. 

About  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  reached  the  shore  again, 
completely  worn  down  with  fatigue ;  but  in  much  better  spirits  than 
I  was,' when  at  the  sources  of  the  river,  in  a,  trackless  wood, 
revolving  the  rise,  progress,  development,  and  possible  consequen- 
ces of  the  plot  which  had  been  laid  and  executed  at  my  expense. 

I  would  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  a  few  remark?,  show- 
ing the  state  of  my  feelings  then,  and  my  reflections  afterwards. 

When  I  was  seated  in  perfect  silence,  on  a  rock  in  the  river  near 
to  its  sources,  and  could  hear  the  echo  of  the  waters  through  the 
awful  stiUnesB  of  the  desert,  mingled  with  the  occasional  but  unin- 
ctdUgible  expressions  of  anzie^  by  the  poor  Malabar  boy ;  and 
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when  I  remembered  that  I  wag  at  ao  ahno6t  immeastirable  dkiaiice 
from  my  native  conntiy,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  the  vie* 
tim  of  an  imposition  which  appeared  to  me  under  varioio  aspect*, 
and  now  in  a  savage  spot  where  the  natives  might  be  eveiy  moment 
npon  me,  I  confess  I  was  not  very  far  from  that  mixed  mood  of  mel- 
ancholy, mortification,  and  terror,  which  required  but  Uttle  more 
to  overcome  me  for  the  hone  Had  I  been  attacked,  desperation 
might  have  ronsed  me,  and  made  me  brave.  Vexation  and  pride, 
boweverj  were  my  friend^  and  supporters,  till  better  feelings  re- 
gained  their  elasticity  and  force.  And  after  leaving  the  rock  for 
the  shore  and  the  ship,  every  step,  and  every  new  object,  assisted 
to  restore  my  self-control  and  the  consolations  of  hope«  The  feel- 
ings, which  I  then  experienced,  have  taught  me  how  to  judge  of 
the  sufferings  and  wants  of  men,  whose  spirits  fail,  when  they  are 
at  a  distance  from  home,  and  appear  to  themselves  to  be  cast  out 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  human  family.  It  is  an  evidence  of  as 
much  folly  as  it  is  of  inhumanity,  to  say  that  none  but  weak  and 
dastardly  minds  are  subject  to  these  impressions.  Good  talents,  a 
lively  imagination,  a  temperament  of  ingenuousness  and  honesty, 
and  those  qualities  of  the  soul  which  give  the  charm  to  decisive 
and  efficient  characters,  serve  only  to  add  bitterness,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  the  feeling  of  desolation.  Whoever  may  have 
the  command  of  men  abroad,  let  him  not,  when  he  finds  any  of 
them  oppressed  with  these  feelings,  begin  to.  despise  and  reproach 
them  as  mean  and  pusiUanimous.  Let  him  learn  human  nature  bet- 
ter; and  by  kindness,  by  increased  manifestations  of  sympathy,  by 
diversifying  their  employments,  and  appointing  such  as  are  adapted 
to  their  condition,  let  him  gradually  raise  their  hearts,  invigorate 
their  i^solution,  and  bind  them  to  duty,  virtue,  and  friendship,  for 
ever.  Many  are  the  instances,  in  which  generous  and  feeling  minda 
have  been  ruined,  and  only  relieved  by  death,  when  they  were 
subject  to  the  command  of  others,  and  during  a  period  of  depress- 
ion were  inhumanly  treated  without  the  means  of  redress.  Sail- 
ors,' and  all  men,  even  of  the  meanest  education,  have  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  high  minds,  and  are  exalted  and  improved,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  won  by  generosity  and  kindness. 

These  remarks  lose  none  of  their  force  by  the  manner  in  which 
I  was  received  at  the  shore,  after  my  return  from  my  golden  en- 
terprise.   Drummond  and  Nicholson,  who  had  heard  by  the  bo^t^ 
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from  the  watering  place,  that  I  had  been  gone  nearly  the  whole 
day  up  the  river,  and  knowing  that  their  scheme  most  have  had 
its  full  effect,  were  willing  to  relieve  my  fatigue,  and  soothe  nqr 
temper,  hy  every  act  of  friendship.    They  wished  to  mingle  so 
imich  kindness  with  the  trick  they  had  played,  that  while  it  should 
afford  the  crew  the  inll  measure  of  amusement,  it  should  not  do 
wue  a  real  ud  permanent  injury.    They  came  on  shore  at  the  hour 
wheci  tiiey  thought  they  should  meet  me,  and  had  liberally  furnish^ 
ed  themselves  with  every  article  of  food  and  liquor,  which  could 
tempt  the  appetite,  and  exhilarate  th9  spirits.    Their  countenan- 
ces and  their  conversation  were  irresistibly  pleasant  and  concilia- 
ting ;  and  while  I  saw  all  the  humour,  which  they  had  in  store  to 
vse  against  me  at  a  future  time,  they  still  succeeded  in  allaying  my 
irritation  and  pressing  me  to  join  in  the  common  laugh.     Whatev- 
er suspicions  of  malice  might  have  lurked  in  my  thoughts  about  the 
de8%n,  were  dismissed,  and  I  never  jumped  into  the  boat  for  the 
fihip  with  a  lighter  heart.     With  the  wood,  which  we  carried  on 
boaxd  at  dusk,  a  laige  centipede  eight  or  nine  inches  long  had 
been    taken,  and  ■unfortunately  gave  me  a  most  venomous  bite 
vfoa  my  throat    It  swelled  very  much,  and  caused  an  extremely 
painful  night «  Bathing  it  with  hot  vmegar  and  salt  afforded  me 
home  relief,  but  the  swelling  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  with 
pain.     The  bite  of  this  odious  reptile  is  said  to  be  sometimes  mor- 
tal, and  always  as  dangerous  as  that  of  a  scorpion.    Thus  ended  mj 
dreams  and  my  excursion  in  search  of  the  golden  ore. 

The  tide,  at  Port  San  Pio  Qumto,  did  not  iq)pear  to  be  regulai^ 
but  I  should  think  the  rise  and  fall  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet 
The  bay  seemed  to  be  clear  of  danger.  The  shores  round  the 
island  were  indented  with  small  bays,  some  of  which  we  visited 
for  turtle,  whose  tracks  we  saw,  and  for  which  as  well  as  for  fish- 
ing, the  people  of  Luconia,  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  les^es  to 
the  south,  come  to  this  place.  One  ni^t  we  observed  a  fire  on 
the  island,  and  sent  a  party  to  learn  what  might  be  discovered  from 
it  The  party  landed  in  a  boat,  with  a  native  of  the  Pelew  Isl- 
ands, whom  we  had  with  us,  and  whose  name  was  Codcawocky. 
They  saw  Indians  engaged  in  cooking  round  the  fire,  and  our  Pe- 
lew Island-man  crept  close  to  them  before  they  discovered  him- 
The  moment  they  did,  however,  they  ran  with  the  greatest  con. 
•temation,  leaving  every  thing  they  had  behind  them.    Cock- 
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awockj  followed  to  assure  them,  that  we  would  do  thiem  no  hann, 
and  that  we  had  been  thus  cautious  in  making  our  approach  to  themf 
that  we  might  ascertain  their  numbers  and  be  sure  of  safety  for  our* 
•ehres.  But  they  fled  the  faster  for  his  pursuit,  and  we  then  lost 
the  opportunity  to  hare  an  interyiew  with  them,  a  loss  which  we 
particularly  regretted,  as  our  Commodore  always  made  it  a  point  to 
establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  wherever  he  couldf 
and  to  leave  benevolent  impressions  upon  their  minds  in  regard  to 
white  people,  and  espemlhr  the  Englbh.  We  afterwards  fpund, 
thkt  they  were  from  Luccmia.  Cockawocky,  by  whom  they  had 
been  so  much  alarmed,  was  brought  from  the  Pelew  Islands  in  the 
Panther  wh^n  she  came  last  to  Macao.  His  name,  as  it  sounds  to 
€mr  ears,  might  be  thought  indicative  of  his  character ;  for  he  was 
a  forwatd,  officious,  and  blustering  fellow,  qtiite  unlike  to  his  couik 
trymen  generally,  who  are  mild  and  modest 

In  sounding  the  bay,  where  we  were  lying,  we  foimd  good  an* 
cliorage  in  any  depth,  from  ten  to  twenty  five  fkthoms.  We  made 
Bucb  observations  as  we  could,  respecting  the  navigation  among  the 
islands  in  this  vicmity.  The  passage  is  spacious  and  safe,  between 
the  Bashee  and  Babuyane  islands ;  also  amidst  the  latter ;  and  be^ 
tween  them  and  Luconia.  It  is  however  subject  to  very  strong  cur- 
rents, which  must  make  it  difficult  in  thick  weather,  and  in  the  night 
One  of  the  Babuyane  islands,  near  to  which  w^  passed,  appeared  to 
be  a  volcano  on  fire  in  every  part  Making  the  usual  observations 
to  ascertain  the  variation  of  the  compass,  we  discovered  none  worth 
a  record.  The  winds  were  chiefly  from  the  south  eastern  quarten 
light  and  variable,  as  they  had  been  ever  since  we  left  Macao,  Tha 
thermometer  was  from  80»  to  85^ 

On  the  17th  of  May,  the  evenmg  previous  to  our  weighing  au- 
thor to  leave  San  Pio  Quinto,  my  firiend  Drummond  proposed  to 
me  to  visit  some  of  the  bays  about  the  island  in  search  of  turtle,  if 
we  could  get  the  consent  of  the  Conmiodore.  This  was  granted, 
and  as  the  proposal  was  suited  to  my  inclination,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  comply  with  it 

We  took  two  boats  m  order  to  increase  our  chance  of  success. 
I  called  the  boatswain,  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  a  party  of  vol- 
unteers to  go  with  me,  who  should  find  good  stores  provided,  and 
plenty  of  grog.  The  party  was  soon  made  up.  Drummond  coL 
lected  his  crew  in  his  own  way.    We  put  two  miakeis  ted  iUlf^ 
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mtioD  Into  our  boat    He  wont  to  a  small  island  wostward,  and  I  to 
a  saxaH  bay  sontb  of  our  anchoring  place*    As  on  the  following 
Digfat  my  life  was  in  jeopardy  from  the  boatswain^  it  ought  here  to 
be  m^itioned,  that  he  was  the  only  American  besides  myself  in  the 
expedition,  and  yet  had  a  malicious  spirit  toyrards  me.    He  was  skil- 
fbl  in  his  office,  was  vain  of  hk  ability  and  consequence,  and  had 
been  much  indulged  by  the  Commodore.    He  was  inclined  to  take 
great  liberties  in  doii^  his  duty,  and  had  exceeded,  or  fallen  short 
of  way  orders  seyeral  times  in  following  his  own  judgment    He 
seemed  to  be  determined  on  obeying  me  no  ijarther  than  his  humour 
led  him.    This  eril  I  felt  myself  bound  to  check,  and  made  him  do 
his  work  over  again  according  to  my  orders.     He  said,  that  he  had 
never  been  compelled  to  do  his  work  twice  over  before,  and  muxw 
mured  against  my  directions.    I  replied,  that  while  I  was  in  conv- 
jBand,  I  was  responsible  for  the  execution  of  my  duty  within  my 
prorince,  and  that  my  orders  must  be  strictly  obeyed  in  all  instances, 
or  I  could  n6t  know  on  what  to  rely  for  the  ^neccessary  results 
Notwithstanding  my  reasonableness,  and  my  desire  to  conciliate  him, 
he  was  my  enemy.    This  boatswain,  with  some  of  the  most  despe- 
rate fellows  we  had,  was  of  my  boat's  crew.    As  it  was  not  com- 
mon for  him  to  go  in  a  boat  on  duty,  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to 
be  of  the  party.    He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  tlQ  morning,  and 
wbhed  to  enjoy  the  sport  with  the  rest  of  us.    As  it  might  be  the 
means  of  reconciling  him  to  me,  the  arrangement  was  not  without 
its  recommendations  to  my  judgment    Fear  was  not  apt  to  sway 
my  mind,  nor  in  those  days  to  enter  into  it    The  bay,  which  we 
soi^ht,  was  narrow  at  the  entrance,  not  more  than  half  gun  shot 
over,  but  spread  out  much  wider  within,  and  extended  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  in  depth.    We  all  landed  at  the  head  of  it,  except  a  boy 
who  had  come  for  a  boat  keeper.  He  was  ordered  to  take  the  boat  off 
a  short  distance,  and  to  let  go  the  grapnel,  waiting  there  till  I  should 
•aU  him.   Thinking  that  possibly  we  might  shoot  a  wild  hog,  I  gave 
to  the  boatswain  one  of  the  muskets  and  spread  the  men  round  the 
bay.    To  the  mouth  of  it  I  went  myself,  supposing  that  to  be  the  best 
place  for  turtle*    I  watched  there  twp  or  three  hour8,and  tHen  walked 
round  the  beach  to  see  what  the  people  had  done.    I  could  find  none 
of  them ;  and  when  I  called  to  the  boy  in  the  boat,  he  said  he  had  not 
seen  any  of  the  party,.    I  waited  two  or  three  houn  longer,  took  ann 
either  walk  ia  search)  li»iit  saw  nobodyi    bias  many  hours,  I  searched 
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A  third  time,  and  found  no  one.  I  made  myself  as  easy  as  possible 
till  day  light  in  the  mommg,  but  none  of  the  crew  appeared.  I 
.walked  the  beach  again,  and  discoyered  a  path  leading  into  the 
boshes,  which  I  followed.  In  one  of  those  grass  plats,  made  by 
burning  the  trees  and  shrubs,  I  found  them  all  seated,  apparently  in 
consultation.  They  were  surprised  at  my  approach,  and  the  actions 
of  the  boatswain,  as  well  as  his  remarks,  were  particularly  suspi- 
cious. When  I  interrogated  them  about  their  absence,  they  made 
out  a  story  altogether  unsatisfactory.  I  told  them  to  go  to  the 
boat,  and  that  we  must  be  immediately  on  board.  I  stood  with  .my 
gun  across  my  arm,  and  my  thumb  on  the  cock,  till  they  all  passed 
me,  keeping  my  eye  on  the  boatswain,  who  had  his  gun  in  the 
same  position  with  mine.  I  made  them  go  before,  and  we  arrived  at 
the  beach.  The  boatswain  ran  a  little  distance  as  though  he  saw 
something  to  shoot  at,  and  then  laid  down  apparently  to  take  aim. 
I  watched  him,  keeping  myself  ready  to  fire  at  the  first  symptom 
of  danger.  I  asked  him  sternly,  if  he  was  turning  fool,  and  mani- 
fested such  a  decision,  that  at  length  he  arose,  and  I  got  them  all 
into  the  boat,  with  the  two  muskets  behind  in  my  own  power.  We 
were  soon  s^fe  on  board,  and  it  was  a  long  time  afterwards,  when 
I  learned  the  true  account  of  this  conspiracy  against  me.  The 
boatswain  and  gunner  quarrelled,  and  this  brought  out  the  proofs 
that  the  boatswain  had  picked  the  crew  for  the  purpose  of  going' 
off  to  Luconia  with  the  boat  after  they  had  landed  me.  But  when 
I  stationed  myself  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  this  plan  was  frus- 
trated. He  then  collected  the  men,  while  I  was  watching  for  turtle, 
and  held  a  council  on  the  grass  plat,  debating  al(  night  what  they 
should  do  with  me.  They  wished  me  out  of  the  way,  but  beliering 
me  to  be  a  good  shot  and  a  determined  man,  they  did  not  expect 
easily  to  frighten  me,  or  to  escape  from  the  contents  of  my 
musket.  The  boatswain  said  he  had  a  musket  as  well  as  I, 
and  could  use  it  before  I  knew  their  designs.  To  this  diabolical 
suggestion,  all  agreed,  except  one  man,  named  Gibbs.  Although 
he  was  a  quarrelsome  and  disperate  fellow,  and  had  been  broken 
as  a  sail  maker,  yet  he  refused  to  take  my  life  in  cold  blood,  and 
succeeded  in  dividing  their  counsels,  till  I  burst  upon  them  by 
surprise,  and  got  them  on  board  before  their  conspiracy  was  bar* 
monised  and  ripe.  After  all  this  was  proved  before  a  council  of 
all  the  officers  of  both  vessels,  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  confine  the^ 
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boatswain,  and  cany  him,  as  soon  as  cdbyenient,  to  some  English 
port  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  But  I  knew  his  importance 
te  the  expedition,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  my  life  if  he 
could  have  got  away  without  it,  and  I  interceded  for  him  to  be 
continued  on  duty  in  the  ship,  under  strict  government,  and  nerer 
trusted  with  any  opportunities  which  he  dould  abuse  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  any  individual.  The  pride  of  magnanimity,  the  cal- 
t:alation  of  interest  for  the  expedition,  and  other  motives  of  coa- 
venience^  may  have  mingled  with  my  hope  of  his  reformation  and 
conciliation,  to  induce  me  to  take  the  part  1  did.  The  council  com- 
plied with  my  request,  and  after  two  or  three  of  the  forty  wer^ 

dogged,  the  matter  was  dropped; 

We  sailed  for  the  Pelew  Islands,  May  10th,  working  round  th^ 

north  east  side  of  Luconia  till  the  1st  of  June,     The  winds  were 

light  from  the  points  between  east  and  south.     On  the  2d,  in  lati- 
»  iude  15^  lO'  north,  the  wind  hauled  to  the  north  east,  and  on  the 

5th,  to  the  north  and  west,  when  we  were  in  latitude  10**  north. 

The  winds  continued  from  north  west  to  south  west  till  June  9thj 

when  we  made  the  Pelew  Islands;     On  the  lOtfa,  we  anchored  n^ 

dcr  one  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  111. 


Hie  Pelew  Islands— Abba  Thulle— Expedition  to  ArtlngulL 

\JF  the  Pelew  Islands,  the  moet  south  west  is  Onoor,  whose  weS' 
tern  extremity  lies  in  latitude  6*  64'  north,  and  longitude  134**  Stf 
east.  This  island,  when  a  ship  is  seeking  a  harboor  among  the 
group,  must  be  made  in  the  south-west  monsoon.  A  seaman  may 
take  his  choice  to  sail  novth  or  south  of  it;  but  if  to  the  north, 
daylight  is  necessary,  as  some  reefs  are  to  l^  passed  in  running 
east  and  northward  for  the  other  islands.  A  ship  ought  to  go  well 
to  the  south  of  them  all,  especially  when  coming  from  the  west* 
ward ;  for  if  she  should  keep  in  the  latittide  of  the  mass  of  the 
islands,  she  would. fall  directly  upon  the  reef  where  Captain  Hen- 
ry Wilsonrwas  recked  in  1783,  in  the  Antelope  packet  This  reef 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  encompassing  nearly  all  the  north 
and  west  parts  of  the  cluster,  so  that  in  attempting  to  make  a  har- 
bour, it  is  necessary  to  sail  on  the  south  and  east  side.  It  should 
be  remembered  however,  that  the  east  side  is  considerably  lined 
with  reefs,  although  it  is  possible,  notwithstanding  them,  to  find  a 
harbour.  The  south  part  is  most  easy  of  access,  and  yet  it  is  very 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  such  innumerable  shoals  of  coral  rocks. 
The  whole  should  be  sounded  with  a  boat,  before  any  attempt  is 
made  with  a  ship.  Although  I  have^  been  in  Bve  or  six  safe  an- 
choring places,  fprmed  by  the  islands  and  the  reefs,  I  must  yet  uige 
great  caution  upon  every  stranger  how  he  enters  among  them ; 
and  after  all,  the  most  minute  description  would  be  insufficient  for 
his  safety. 

We  got  into  a  good  anchoring  place  the  1 1  th  of  June,  when  our  ves- 
sel was  crowded  with  natives  of  both  sexes,  and  the  water  was  cover- 
ed for  for^  or  fi%  yards  round  with  canoes,  which  they  perfectly 
filled.  They  came  on  board  with  great  eagerness,  and  with  as  little 
fear  or  suspicion  as  a  child  would  enter  a  parentis  house.    Inter^ 
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est,  cordiality  and  happiness  seemed  to  reign  among  all  parties. 
It  was  delightfhl  to  witness  such  an  exhibition  of  benevolent  emo- 
tions, and  still  more  to  partake  in  them  with  an  actiyc  cariosity  and 
a  lively  sympathy. 

These  islands  are  tolerably  well  dcscril^ed  by  Captain  Wilson, 
who  was  assisted  in  his  woiii  hy  George  Keate  Esq.  I  will  add 
howerer  a  few  remaiics  upon  this  truly  amiable  people. 

In  regard  to  Abba  Thnile,  their  king,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
his  likeness  is  pretty  well  drawn,  and  his  character  better  delinea- 
ted, by  Captain  Wilson ;  but  the  one  should  be  soAened,  and  the 
other  should  be  heightened.  The  likeness,  is  too  savage  and  fero* 
cioQS,  and  has  not  the  expression  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  found 
in  the  ordinal,  even  when  I  have  been  conversing  with  him 
through  a  linguist,  where  the  full  eQect  can  never  be  given  to  in- 
tercourse, I  oAen  thought  that  I  could  ^e  more  in  his  counte- 
nance than  in  that  of  any  other  man  I  ever  knew.  AU,  who  weae 
M^ipiainted  with  him,  were  fully  satisfied,  that  he  was  possessed  of 
the  veiy  first  natural  abihties.  I  had  some  reason  to  be  flattered 
with  the  idea  that  I  was  a  favourite  with  him ;  for  he  used  to  tell 
ne  that  I  under8t6od  ships,  guns,  muskets  and  pistols,  and  had  the 
art  of  swimming,  diving  and  fishing  better  than  any  body  who  had 
visited  his  people.  Having  been  on  board  the  Antelope,  then  call- 
ed the  Frankhn,»  in  Boston,  with  a  view  to  go  a  cruise  in  her,  a|)d 
having  paid  particular  attention  to  her  on  tlus  account,  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  her  general  character  and  appearance.  I  built  her 
la  miniature,  furnished  her  with  full  rigging,  and  made  a  present  of 
her  to  the  king.  Bfessieurs  Wedgeboroi^h  and  White,  who  were 
in  the  Antelope  when  she  was  lost,  and  who  were  at  this  time  as- 
trottoffiers  mth  us,  said  that  my  miniature  was  a  good  likeness  of 
the  original.  The  king  was  much  pleased  with  it,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  a  handsome  piece  of  Work  in  itself,  but  because  the 
wreck  of  the  Antfelope  had  been  Jh  his  possession. 

As  a  proof  of  his  magnanimity,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  he  al- 
ways j^ve  notice  to  an  enemy  at  least  three  days  In^fore  going  to 
war  with  him.  This  was  told  to  me  by  some  of  the  chiefs  among 
his  enemies,  when  I  went  out  with  a  part  of  our  own  men  to  aid 
the  king  against  them.  They  spoke  well  of  him,  and  said  that 
Abba  Thulle  never  lied.  He  was  considered  when  he  was  young 
as  the  greate«t  wanipr  ^ver  bred  m  the  Pelew  Islands ;  and  yet 
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^  eipinent  fj^r  his  justice  and  humanitj.  His  subjects  were  in  gen- 
eral strongly  attached  to  him ;  but  some  of  them^  who  lived  in  the 
distant  islands,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  good  qualities,  were 
ungrateful  and  unwise  enough  to  revolt  from  him.  While  we  were 
there,  some  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  As  Cap- 
tain Wi)son  had  done  before  us,  we  joined  the  king,  and  went 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Artingall,  one  of  the  islands  under  his  do-  • 
minion.  The  expedition  for  this  purpose  was  fitted  out  the  21st 
of  June,  and  was  quite  powerful.  Some  thousands  of  men  were 
embarked.  Two  of  our  officers,  the  surgeon,  a  number  of  sailors, 
and  a  detachment  of  sepoys,  were  among  them. '  I  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  launch,  a  large  boat,  with  a  crew  of  Euro- 
peans.    We  had  a  six  pound  brass  cannon,  several  swivels,  a  chest 

.  of  ammunition,  and  each  man  a  musket.  The  king,  according  to 
his  usual  generosity,  had  sent  word  to  the  people  of  Artingall,  that 

^e  should.be  there  m  three  days  for  war.  Although  I  was  a 
Christian,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  -supposing  the  Christians  superi- 
or to  these  pagans  m  the  principles  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  yet 
I  could  not  refrain  from  remonstrating  against  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  I  told  him,  that  christian  nations  considered  it  as 
within  the  acknowledged  system  of  lawful  and  honourable  warfare, 
to  use  stratagems  against  enemies,  and  to  fall  upon  them  whenev- 
er it  was  possible,  and  take  them  by  surprise.  He  replied,  that 
war  was  horrid  enough  when  pursued  in  the  most  open  and  mag- 
nanimous manner ;  and  that  although  he  thought  very  highly,  of 
Ihe  English,  still  their  principles  in  this  respect  did  not  obtain  his 
approbation,  and  l|e  believed  his  own  mode  of  warfare  more  po- 
litic as  well  as  more  just.  He  said,  that  if  he  were  to  de8ti^>y  his 
enemies  when  they  were  asleep,  others  would  have  a  good  reason 
to  retaliate  the  same  base  conduct  upon  his  subjects,  and  thus 
multiply  evils,  where  regular  and  open  warfare  might  be  the  means 
of  a  speedy  pesice  without  barbarity.  Should  hh  subdue  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  by  stratagem  and  surprise,  they  would  hate  both  him 
and  his  measures,  and  would  never  be  faithful  and  happy,  although 
they  might  fear  his  power,  and  unwillingly  obey  his  laws.  Senti^ 
^ents  of  this  elevated  character  excited  my  admiration  the  more 
for  this  excellent  pagan^  and  made  an  impression  upon  my  mind, 
which  time  will  never  efface.  Christians  might  learn  of  Abba 
ThuUe  a  iair  comment  upon  the  best  principles  of  their  own  re- 
^giop- 
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Previous  to  our  departure  for  Artmgall,  the   king  assemblcc!  all 

his  force  at  Pelew,  made  all  the  necessary  preparation  of  provisions 

and  arms,  yve  moved' in  the  evening,  pursued  our  course  through  the 

night.,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  arrived  off  Artingall.     The 

day  was  fair  and  pleasant     The  canoes  formed  three  lines,  front, 

centre,  and  rear.     The  launch,  with  English  colours  flying,  was 

in  the  centre ;  and  the  canoes  pulled  abreast  in  lines,  with  each  a 

flag  or  banner  resembling  ours  as  much  as  possible.     We  came 

within  a  long  reef,  which  extended  several  miMy  and  were  then 

before  the  town,  in  smooth  water,  keeping  in  ordfer  as  we  approached. 

With  our  spy-^lass,  we  saw  that  the  beach  was  covered  with  natives 

for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  near  to  the  town,  who  had  arms  in  their 

hands.     When  we  were  within  a  mile  of  them,  the  King  gave 

orders  for  our  musquito  fleet  to  come  to  an  anchor.     This  being 

done,  he  requested  that  a  gun  might  be  flred,  and  a  signal  made  for 

someone  toxome  off  to  us.     We  complied  with  his  wishes,  and 

imiqediately  we  observed  people  go  to  a  stonp  pier  and  enter  a 

canoe,  which  was  paddled  directly  to  our  boat,  at  the  astonishing 

rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.     When  they  were  Ivithin  our 

lines,  the  Icing^s  canoe  being  made  fast  along  side  the  launch,  they 

drew  up  at  about  four  yards  distance  from  w<,  and  then,  at  the 

clapping  of  hands  by  the  steersman,  they  all  at  once  backed  water 

with  their  paddies,  and  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  they  had  struck 

a  rock.     After  this,  they  came  along  side  the  king'^s  canoe,  and  we 

<^w  the  chief,  who  was  with  them,  and  who  sat  distinguished  from 

all  the  rest  upon  a  seat  in  the  centre.     Their  conduct  upon  this 

occasion  attracted  my  attenticfn  and  excited  my  admiration.     With 

bold  and  fearless  countenances,  and  with  simple  but  determined 

manners,  they  looked  round  on  all  the  instruments  of  death,  which 

we  had  brought  with  us,  and  preserved  a  uniform  air  of  indifference 

and  courage.     No  signs  of  fear  Or  doubt  were  betrayed  by  them, 

notwithstanding  our  expedition  and  various  European  arms  must 

have  appeared  formidable,  if  not  irresistible  to  them,  unaccustomed 

as  they  were  to  meet  a  foe  thus  equipped.     In  addition  to  the 

articles  already  named,  we  had  pistols,  boarding  lances,  cutlasses, 

and  a  Chinese  rocket  which  resembled  our  torpedoes.     Although 

the  rockets  were  not  very  destructive  in  fact,  they  had  an  alarming 

appearance,  and  made  a  gpreat  parade  of  death  to  those  who  saw 

(bem  approaching  with  smoke,  and  fire,  and  threatening  leaps  upon 

Ac  water. 
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The  kingr  said  to  the  chief;  ^  Are  joa  ready  to  figfatf— ^  We 
are."— "Are  you  willing?"— He  frankly  answered,  "We  are  not; 
but  we  will  sooner  fight  than^  have  any  lawa  imposed  upon  us,  which 
we  think  unjust  and  disgraceful."  The  king  told  him,  that  we 
came  prepared  to  give  them  battle,  if  they  would  not  yield  their 
rebellion,  accept  of  pardon  upon  proper  terms,  and  sulmiit  to  the 
laws  of  their  sovereign.  A  negociation  might  be  opened  before  a 
*  resort  Should  be  had  to  force.  It  was  proposed  to  the  chief,  that 
he  should  go  on  shore,  confer  with  the  people,  and  if  they  were 
resolved  on  war,  a  signal  should  be  made  for  hostilities  to  commence ; 
but  if  they  were  inclined  to  peace  and  reconciliation,  word  must  be 
sent  us,  and  we  must  be  invited  to  go  up  to  the  pier.  The  proposal 
was  accepted)  and  they  immediately  started  for  the  shore.  The 
i^ahner  in  which  they  made  ready  to  put  their  canoe  under  way, 
was  interestii^  to  a  European.  The  custom  prevails  among  all  the 
Pelew  Islanders.  One  man  of  the  crew  pronounces  a  kind  of  chaiibt, 
and  instantly  they  all  flourish  their  paddles  over  their  heads  with  a 
perfectly  uniilrm  motion,  and  with  the  greatest  dexterity.  The 
exercise  is  as  regular  as  that  of  a  military  company,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  be  performed.  As  our  treble  line  of  canoes  approached 
Artingall  that  morning,  this  flourish  of  paddles  by  our  crews  was 
beautiful  and  impressive ;  but  I  thought  that  the  rebels,  who  were 
pow  returning  with  their  chief,  executed  it  with  still  more  grace 
and  majesty.  A  strong  interest  for  them  was  excited  in  my  mind. 
Their  open,  candid,  and  admirable  behaviour  secured  my  partiality, 
and  won  my  best  hopes  for  their  prosperity. 

When  the  chief  and  his  party  arrived  at  the  pier,  they  were  met 
by  the  crowds  on  shore,  and  after  a  short  consultation  returned  to 
us  as  before.  They  brought  a  message  for  the  king  and  the  fleet 
to  come  to  the  pier,  declared  their  readiness  to  enter  into  a  negoci- 
ation, and  offered  us  any  provisions  that  we  might  want  during  its 
continuance.  As  I  had  already  taken  a  friendly  part  with  them  in 
my  feelings,  I  was  much  delighted  with  this  mess^.  We  were 
soon  under  way,  drew  up  to  the  pier,  and  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect.  Refreshments  were  pressed  upon  us,  and  were 
as  cordially  received.  The  terms,  which  the  king  proposed,  were, 
that  the  people  of  Artingall  should  carry  him  from  his  canoe  on  a 
kind  of  litter  to  their  place  of  state,  and  set  him  on  the  throne ; 
that  the  two  highest  chiefs,  who  had  been  named  kings  of  the  tiVQ 
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Islanda  in  rebellioi^  should  bring  to  him  seyeral  valuable  jewels, 
which  they  held  at  that  time,  and  which  had  descended  from  hia 
ancestors ;  that  they  should  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  lawful 
90TereigD,  and  promise  never  more  to  revolt  on  pain  of  death ;  that 
the  under  chieft  should  prostrate  themselves  before  him  with  their 
6ces  to  the  ground,  and  make  the  same  promise  with  the  two  first 
chie6 ;  and  diat  the j  should  exchange  sixty  women  as  hostages  to 
secure  the  observance  of  peace.  The  king  had  remarked,  that  this 
exchange  of  women  as  hostages  had  generally  been  followed  %y  a 
long  period  of  tranquillity  and  good  order.  When  these  terms 
w«re  made  known  to  the  chiefs  of  Artingall^  through  their  own 
nhusters,  they  seemed  very  unwilling  to  comply  with  them,  and  at 
first  I  thought  they  never  would.  They  however  took  them  into 
coQsideratiott. 

At  this  time  it  was  low  water,  and  many  hundred  acres  of  the  reef 
were  bare.  Abba  Thulle  gave  his  people  liberty  to  go  out  upon  the 
reef^  and  collect  shell  fish.  Crowds  of  the  men  of  Artingall  were  also 
on  the  reef,  and  our  people  mingled  with  them  in  all  directions,  so  that 
it  was  onpossible  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  This  produced 
not  a  little  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  who  were  not  accus* 
^toraed  to  such  a  mingling  of  enemies  in  a  time  of  war.  We  re- 
monstrated with  the  king  against  such  unguarded  conduct ;  but  he 
aaid  that  it  was  the  best  way  to  forward  the  negodation;  that  his 
own  people  were  safe,  and  knew  how  to  act ;  that  they  would  be- 
come familiar  with  each  other  and  remove  animosity ;  and  that  the 
object  was  not  to  subdue  the  rebels  merely,  but  to  make  them  good 
sut^cts.  I  now  saw,  from  the  actual  experiment,  the  advantage  of 
an  open  and  generous  policy,  especially  when  united  with  such  terms 
of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  as  would  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  king's  power  to  conquer  them  by  force  if  he  chose.  This 
naked  savage  had  intro4iaced  such  a  spirit  of  confidence  among  the 
mhabitants  of  these  islands,  that  treachery  was  never  feared.  We 
were  left  so  unguarded,  that  it  appeared  to  me,  the  men  of  Artin^ 
gall  might  have  taken  us  by  surprise  and  have  made  us  captives, 
had  they  consented  to  violate  the  laws  which  rendered  the  suspen«r 
sion  of  hostilities  sacred.  The  launch  was  ^^ound,  and  the  to?' 
tJves  might  have  come  down  opposite  the  pier,  with  stones  and 
spears  and  have  got  possession  of  her.  But  no  symptoms  of  treachr 
ery  appeared.    We  lay  at  tbia  place  three  days  and  nights,  during 
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the  negociation,  and  were  treated  with  every  kind  of  hospitality; 
I  Was  indeed  many  times  uneasy,  and  thought  the  terms  hard  on 
which  the  king  insisted ;  hut  his  reasonings  were  always  good,  and 
his  policy  cfiectual.  He  said  that  he  had  .demanded  no  more  than 
was  necessary  to  prove  his  own  sense  of  the  injury  done  to  him,  to 
declare  his  power,  and  to  satisfy  the  dignity  which  should  always  he 
paid  to  the  throne.  What  he  had  re'^iiired  was  indeed  a  great  deaF 
for  the  f>eople  of  Artingall  to  do ;  but  he  could  not  require  less,  and 
roorfr  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  future  contentment  and  obedi* 
ence  of  the  people.  He  said  further,  he  should  think  that  we  were 
destitute  of  humanity,  and  mere  pretenders  to  the  virtues  of  the 
heart,  if  we  were  not  willing  to  protract  the  negociation  as  long  as 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success^  when  our  forbearance 
Gould  not  be  ascribed  to  weakness  or  fear,  as  we  had  so  great  a  su-^ 
{)eriority  to  the  enemy.  He  assured  us,  that  those,-  who  now  appeared 
so  kind  and  friendly,  would  fly  to  arms  and  fight  desperately,  should 
we  show  that  we  were  really  haughty  and  vindictive^  and  seeking 
concessions  beyond  the  justice  of  the  case.  He  would  not  wanton- 
ly shed  the  blood  of  any  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  much  less  of 
any  of  his  subjects,  although  they  might  be  in  the  wrong.  Such 
were  some  of  the*  numerous  sentiments,  of  the  most  noble  kind, 
which  Abba  Thulle  expressed  to  us  during  the  period  of  the  nego^ 
ciation«  However  savage  may  be  the  exterior  of  such  a  man,  his 
heart  must  be  allowed  to  be  richly  furnished  with  affections  and  princi- 
ples worthy  of  a  christian  disciple.  If  he  is  wanting  in  our  forms 
of  religion,  he  still  has  the  substance  and  dignity  of  virtue. 

This  policy  at  length  succeeded.  We  were  rejoiced  to  hear,  af- 
ter our  long  delay,  that  the  people  of  both  islands  had  agreed  to  al( 
the  articles  which  the  king  had  proposed.  Action  soon  followed 
determination.  The  litter,  which  looked  much  like  a  biertocariy 
the  dead,  was  brought.  The  pier,  of  whi<j^  I  hive  spoken,  wa» 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  from  twelve  to  fiAeen  feet  wide  on 
the  top,  and  spreading  out  at  the  bottom,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  was  built  solid  with  rocks.  The  king  was  taken  out  of  his 
canoe  by  the  arms  of  his  returning  subjects,  was  set  upon  the  litter, 
ai¥l  eight  men  of  Artingall  carried  it  in  their  hands  off  the  pier, 
and  then  on  their  shoulders  up  a  paved  way  to  the  place  of  state. 
They  enthroned  him  on  a  high  seat,  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  mate.    My  f^low  officer,  the  sergeon,  and  myself  followed. 
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azid  stood  bj  the  throne.  The  two  first  chiefs  approached  hun, 
half  bent,  holding  the  jewels  suspended  by  strings,  and  presented 
Ikem  to  his  majesty.  He  received  them  with  dignity  and  grace, 
and  afterward  bade  them  stand  erect  He  put  such  questions  to 
them  as  he  thought  proper,  and  as  the  occasion  required,  all  of 
Which  were  answered  to  his  satisfaction.  The  under  chiefs  were 
then  called,  twenty  fiye  in  number.  They  also  approached  half 
bent,  kneeled,  brought  then:  breasts  to  the  g^round,  and  kissed  the 
king's  feet  He  then  bade  them  rise,  and  questioned  them  a^  he 
had  done  the  others.  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  women 
vrere  brought  according  to  the  treaty.  When  they  were  collected, 
the  king  told  each  Englishman,  if  he  saw  any  woman  with  whom 
he  was  pleased,  he  might  take  her.  Next  he  said  the  same  to  his 
officers,  who  are  denominated  rupacks ;  and  last  he  gave  the  same 
liberty  to  his  common  men,  till  the  sixty  were  selected.  I  was  ca« 
rioos  to  know  whether  any  of  the  women  would  be  unwilling  to 
go  with  those  by  whom  they  were  chosen.;  but  I  discovered  in 
their  countenances  only  cheerfulness  atdFyt&asure:  . . 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  befcg'Vettfed,  thcr  people  of  "both  par- 
ties assembled  round  the  square,  where  the  seat  of  the  king  was^ 
and  partook  of  the  various  refreshments,  which  the  bounty  of  the 
Bland  could  supply.  They  amused  themselves  in  dancing,  and  in 
different  plays,  for  several  hours,  while  the  king  was  settling  die 
details  of  the  future  conduct  of  this  portion  of  his.  subjects.  One 
mpack  only  was  removed  from  his  office  in  Artingall.  When  ev- 
ery thing  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  we  re-em- 
baiked  for  Pelew,  and  took  the  broken  rupack  and  the  sixty  wo- 
men with  us. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  our  people  had  gone  out  with 
Abba  Thulle  against  the  people  of  ArtingalL  The  crew  of  the 
Endeavour,  now  with  us,  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  way,  while 
the  Panther  was  gone  to  China.  The  officers  told  me,  that  the 
men  of  Artingall  had  fought  terribly,  and  that  no  people  were 
more  brave.  The  inhabitants  of  Pelew  had  taken  several  of  them 
prisoners,  and  had  put  them  to  death  in  a  manner  not  agreeing  with 
their  general  character  for  humanity.  1  carinot  account  for  the 
d^ree  of  cruelty,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  practised  by  those^ 
who  had  so  inany  good  sentiments  and  real  virtues  in  most  of  the 
dispartments  of  life.  The  Pelewt  seeQied  to  thbk  thQinselvea  at 
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libefly  to  disregard  the  feelings  of  humanity   toward  prisoners, 
when  they  would  treat  an  open  enemy  with  magnanimity  and  jus- 
tice.    When  they  were  asked,  why  they  were  so  barbarous  to- 
ward their  captives,  and  yet  'so  generous  and  honourable  toward 
the  same  persons  as  enemies ;  they  answered,  that  an  enemy  would 
meet  them  face  to  face,  but  the  captives  would  be  plotting  destruc- 
tion under  the  appearance  of  contentment  and  good  will.     It  is  cer- 
tainly inhuman  beyond  any  apology,  or  extenuation,  to  cut  off  the 
leg  of  a  prisoner,  and  beat  his  own  face  with  it,  while  he  is  yet  liv- 
ing, although  this  is  intended  to  be  a  mode  of  death,  and  not  of 
protracted  torment.     The  maxim,  handed  down  from  their  fore- 
fathers, was,  that  more  is  to  be  feared  from  one  prisoner  than  from 
five  open  enemies.     The  force  of  education  and  prejudice  may 
account  in  part  for  this  contradiction  in  the  character  of  the  Pe- 
lews  on  the  score  of  humanity ;  but  it  cannot  prevent  ns  from  se- 
veverely  condemning  the  cruelty  which  they  too  often  manifested 
toward  the   victims   of  their  conquests.      If  some   prisoners   act 
treacherously,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  conquerors  to 
treat  the  whole  with  barbvity.     From  the  testimony  of  my  pre- 
decessors at  these  islands,  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  Abba  ThuUe  have  not  always  had  the  same  good  influ- 
ence over  his  subjects  as  they  appeared  to  have  when  I  was  with 
them.     The  conduct  of  the  expedition,  of  which  I  was  a  part,  and 
where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  minute  personal  observation,  was 
remarkably  judicious,  politic,  and  humane.     The  general  character 
of  the  people  also  was  friendly  and  excellent,  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  virtues  were  very  much  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  worth  of  Abba  Thulle. 

From  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  these  islanders  in  regard  to 
prisoners,  I  was  led  to  devote  much  reflection  to  this  subject,  and 
particularly  to  the  effect  upon  them  as  a  body,  which  is  produced 
by  the  treacheiy  of  one,  or  a  few.  Let  those,  who  are  taken  captive, 
who  have  asked  and  deceived  quarter,  and  who  have  thrown  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  under  the  rules  of  honour 
and  confidence,  never  be  guilty  of  any  crimes,  sedition,  infideUty,  or 
conspiracy,  toward  the  sovereign  who  protects  them,  or  the  people 
Qpon  whose  hospitality  they  live.  The  influence  of  falsehood 
and  crime  in  the  conduct  of  a  few  prisoners,  is  incalculably  bc^d  upon 
all  their  companions  or  successors.    The  responsibility  therefore^-- 
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which  attends  the  conditien  of  a  prisoner,  is  yeiy  great  and  im- 
portant. Christian  communities  should  remember  this,  and  apply 
.it  to  soften  the  miseries  of  war. 

We  returned  to  the  Panther  the  25th  of  June,  and  found  both 
our  vessels  ready  for  sea.     But  before  I  proceed  in  the  narrative 
of  our  voyage,  I  wish  to  mention  a  striking  instancp  of  retribution 
which   attended  the  abuse  of  power  by  a  European  among  these 
people.     Captain  Wilson,  when   he  went  to  China,  left  at  the  Pe- 
lew  Islands  a  man  named  Madan  Blanchard.     This  man  was  much 
caressed  by  the  king,  and  every  body  was  compelled  to  pay  him 
great  respect  hy  .the  royal  order.     He  became  arrogant  and  Ucen«* 
tious,   as  persons  are   apt  to  do,  when  suddenly  raised  to  unusual 
power  and  consequence.     The  natives  told  me,  that  he  would  take 
their  tarra  root,  yams,  cocoa  nuts,  canoes,  wives,  and  every  thing  he 
chose  ;  and  if  they  made  any  complaint,  would  contrive  to  have 
them  beaten  and  disgraced.     What  little  address  he  had  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  himself  with  the  king  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  fear,  which  the  king  entertained,  that  Blanchard  might  be  able 
to  make  the  English  believe  on  their  ret\im  to  the  islands,  if  he 
were  offended,  that  the  nation  had  been  insulted  thi^ugh  him,  and 
that  vengeance  ought  to  be  taken.     He  continued  this  course  of 
abuse  for  nearly  three  years,  when  he  went  over  with  a  rupack, 
who  was  his  favourite,  and  with  six  or  eight  men  to  a  small  island, 
where   the  people  had  been  injured  by  him.     They  intended  to 
spend  the  night  there,  as  was  supposed,  in  some  pursuit  of  selfish- 
ness  and  vice.  '  In  the  evening  a  quarrel    arose,  and  Blanchard 
and  his  party  were  put  to  death,  except  two  who  escaped  in  their 
canoe. 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  the  (M  of  a  man,  on  whom  the 
English  had  placed  great  hopes,  that  he  would  effect  some  impor- 
tant good  by  his  stay  among  the  Pelews.  Instead  of  teaching  the  na- 
tion better  principles  than  they  had,  and  labouring  to  elevate  their 
affections  and  character,  as  a  Christian  ought,  he  did  considerable 
toward  corrupting  and  oppressing  them.  He  not  only  disgusted 
them  with  his  hypocricy,  and  injured  them  personally  by  his  oppres- 
sions and  example,  but  he  madetthem  quarrel  sometimes  with 
their  king,  and  with  one  anotheiv  I  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  kii^  resented  his  death  among  his  subjects,  and  punished 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  where  it  happened. 
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It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Pelew  Islanders  had  never  seen  anjfi 
white  men,  until  the ,  time  when  Captain  Wilson  was  cast  away  among^ 
them,  August  10th,  1 783.  As  a  warning  to  others,  it  may  be  mention- 
ed, that  this  happened  in  north  latitude  7^  20^,  and  in  east  longitude 
134*^  4(/.  They  treated  him  remarkably  well  and  helped  him  to  build 
a  small  vessel,  after  the  loss  of  the  Antelope,  that  he  m^ht  rf^u^ 
te  his  owEi  countiy.  Before  we  left  them,  we  made  the  king  ma- 
ny presents.  Some  had  been  sent  him  by  the  English  Company,^ 
among  which  were  muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  gun  powder.  These, 
we  learned  on  our  return  to  the  islands  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  had  done  them  incalculable  mischief.  The  change  in  their 
condition  was  melancholy  indeed,  when  we  visited  them  again^^ 
The  good  king  Abba  Thulle  had  died,  and  with  him  passed  away 
that  valuable  influence  which  was  exerted  over  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  and  by  which  their  practice  was  in  so  great  a 
degree  preserved  from,  treachery  and  depravity.  Although  the 
government  was  an  hereditary  monarchy,  yet  there  were  ambitious 
men,  according  to  the  fact  everywhere  else,  ready  to  seize  upon 
,  any  favourable  occasion  to  raise  themselves  to  power.  Of  this 
character  wa^the  man  whom  Wilson  calls  Arra  Kooker,  and  who 
usurped  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Abba  Thulle.  This  extel- 
lent  savs^e  had  only  one  son  living  at  the  time  he  died,  a  man  of  a 
small  mind,  and  not  able,  like  his  father,  to  maintain  his  authority, 
and  much  less  to  acquire  power,  and  make  improvements.  The 
party  of  Arra  Kooker  fought  against  the  supporters  of  the  young 
king,  till  by  intrigue  and  treachery  nearly  all  the  brave  warriora 
of  Abba  Thulle  were  slain,  and  the  usurper  was  finally  settled  on 
the  throne  at  Pelew.  His  promises  that  the  administration  of  the 
government  should  -be  just  and  paternal,  and  by  which  he  had  ac- 
quired popularity,  proved  to  be,  what  such  promises  usually  are,^ 
deceptive  and  worthless.  He  was  selfish  and^oppressive,  and  ex- 
perienced the  fate  of  almost  aU  such  men  in  a  natural  course  of 
retributimi.    He  was  assassinated. 

It  was  in  January  1793,  when  we  returned  to  these  islands.  1 
was  astonished  to  perceive  how  great  a  change  could  be  effected 
by  bad  rulers  in  so  short  a  period.  The  people,  whom  we  had 
left  just,  humane,  and  happy,  i^re  now  in  a  state  of  oppression, 
mutual  distrust  and  opposition,  and  were  gloomy  andwietched. 
*i;he  personal  influence  of  a  single  great  and  good  man  at  the  head 
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of  a  natioii,  diffuses  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  wajs,  and  acts  upon 
so  xnanj  subordinate  agents,  that  its  resists  might  almost  be  thought 
miraculous.  The  value  is  never  estimated,  till  an  opposite  mfluence 
^  contrasted  with  it  The  contrast  was  sad  indeed,,  for  the  poor 
iphabitants  of  Pelew. 

In  this  place,  perhaps  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  account,  which 
1  have  given  of  our  expedition  to  Artingall,  may  not  be  found  in  the 
jovmai  of  the  Panther;  for  Comn^odore  Mc  Clure  forbid  it  to  be  in* 
serted.  The  reason  of  this  I  never  perfectly  understood ;  but  in 
general  it  was  said,  that  we  were  in  no  case  to  act  with  thc^  natives 
in  an  offensive  war,  and  that  this  co-opperation  with  Abba  Thullo 
might  be  considered  as  contrary  to  our  instructions. 

Although  it  win  be  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  course  of  my 
narrative,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  insert  the  remaining  remarks 
which  I  have  to  make  upon  the  Pelew  Islands.  It  had  been,  as  I 
believe,  the  design  of  our^Commodore,  for  a  long  time,  to  devote 
his  attention  particularly  to  their  improvement.  When  he  was  at 
Amboyna  he  procured  a  number  of  plants  of  the  nutmeg  and.clove, 
some  growing  in  pots,  and  some  takep  up  from  the  earth  with  a 
quantity  of  soil  about  the  roots.  At  other  places,  he  collected  va- 
rious plants  and  seeds,  both  for  ornament  and  .use.  He  also  fur- 
nished himself  with  cows,  bulls,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  several  kinds  of 
*  deer,  and  the  varieties  of  domestic  fowls.  With  these  he  landed  at 
Pelew.  He  likewise  took  a  marquee ;  the  Panther^s  launch ;  three 
or  four  female  slaves  of  Malay,  from.nine  to  twelve  years  old,  which 
he  purchased  at  Timor;  some  males  of  Malay;  a  Bombay  female, 
bom  of  European  parents ;  and  Ayc  or  six  male  slaves,  from  different 
eastern  coasts.  With  these  he  resided  in  the  islands  for  a  number 
of  months.  Afterwards  he  came  in  the  launch  with  his  male  slaves 
to  Macao,  purchased  a  ship,  returned  to  Pelew,  took  his  female  slaved 
en  board,  and  left  the  islands  forever.  Our  curiosity  may  be  inter, 
ested  to  know  why  he  commenced  an  enterprise,  which  he  so  soon 
abandoned.  He  evidently  cherished  the  idea,  at  one  time,  of  mak- 
ing such  improvements  upon  the  Pelew  islands  as  would  render 
them  a  delightful  residence  for  a  civilized  and  agricultural  people. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  designed  to  spend  his  life  among  them ;  but 
of  this  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence.  He  probably  meant  to  stay 
a  much  loi^r  time  than  he  actually  did.  It  was  a  great  object  with 
liim  to  transfer  thither,  an4  to  cultivate  the  spices  of  the  Dutch  ial^ 
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ands.  His  project,  considered  in  all  its  parts,  must^  hare  been  ro^ 
mantic ;  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  his  preparation  was  in^ufB- 
cient  to  secure  success.  I  have  never  learned  what  was  the  fate  of 
the  spices,  but  I  have  been  satisfactorily  informed  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  animals  and  ^wls  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  the  isl- 
ands very  convenient  for  ships  to  stop  at  them,  and  obtain  supplies. 
They  also  abound  with  cocoa  nuts,  su^r  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
tarra  root,  bread  fruit,  Hmes,  and  bananas.  Wild  fowls,  the  same  as 
those  which  we  have  about  the  bam  door,  a  large  kind  of  plue  pig- 
eon, a^d  a  bat  of  enormous  size,  called  by  the  crew  the  flying  fox, 
are  found  there  in  great  numbers. 

They  are  supplied  also  with  several  kinds  of  fish,  with  sea-tur- 
tle, and  with  various  species  of  the  oy^irr,  simimg  wfurh  is  the 
pearl  oyster  in  great  abundance.  There  is  one  iand  which  has  a 
fihell,  each  half  of  which  is  large  enough  to  IjoUl  thirly  gitllotis  of  wa- 
ter. Notwithstanding  the  size  of  theovsier,  tlie  mpat  is  excellent. 
It  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  boiled,  stewed,  or  (Vied,  Tlie  utensils  for 
cooking  are  made  of  clay,  and  are  bunit  In  Uie  ^am^  manner  as 
our  coarse  pottery.  The  inhabitants  wiuv  niy  rloihe^*  ^tid  drink 
only  water,  or  the  juice  of  the  cocoa  nut  and  of  the  sugar  cane 
without  distillation.  Canoes  for  fishing,  and  houses  of  a  small,  un- 
expensive,  but  comfortable  kind  for  shelter,  complete  their  list  of 
wants,  all  of  which  are  easily  supplied.  In  looking  at  such  a  state  ^ 
ef  society,  although  it  is  unquestionably  inferior  to  ours,  yet  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  regret  that  the  contentment,  which  ap- 
pears to  accompany  a  people  of  so  few  wants,  cannot  be  preserved 
more  perfectly  amidst  the  relations  and  interests  of  civilized  life. 
The  increase  of  wants,  while  it  often,  and  perhaps  generally,  mul- 
tiplies virtues  and  blessings,  and  calls  out  a  greater  variety  of  ta- 
lents and  sympathies,  does  also  too  often  lead  individuals  to  the  use  of 
dishonest  means  of  gratification,  and  to  vices,  which  render  a  por- 
tion of  polished  nations  more  miserable  than  any  savages.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  islands  had  not  as  many  virtues  as  we 
have,  they  certainly  had  at  first  fewer  vices.  And  even  if  the  pro- 
portion between  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  when  compared  with 
the  p)roportioa  among  us,  should  be  found,  as  I  think  it  would,  in 
our  favour,  still,  one  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  the  machinery  of 
civilization,  the  means  and  motives  for  extensive  improvement, 
should  develope  so  many  selfish  and  base  passions,  and  destroy  ua 
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so  msDj  instances  the  simplicity  and  confidence,  which  gaye  such  a 
peeuliar*charm  to  the  character  of  the  natives  of  the  Pelejy  islands 
when  they  were  first  vL«4tcd  by  the  English.    But  man  seems  to  be 
destined  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  evil  as  well  9s 
of  good,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  life  and  lire 
fbrerer.     Vice  and  yirtue,  misery  and  happiness,  are  not  relative 
tenns  more  than  they  arc  relative  states  of  the  mind  and  the  char- 
acter    The  good  appears  never  to  be  fully  estimated,  and  perma- 
nently secured,  till  the  evil  has  been  felt,  and,  after  a  painful  trial, 
dismissed.     The  simplicity,  amiableness,  and  confidence  of  natives 
are  never  proof  against  the  temptations  to  an  abuse  of  their  inter- 
course  with  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries,  in  the  efforts 
which  are  at  first  made  to  meliorate  their  character  and  condition. 
The  innocence  and  loveliness  of  children  must  suffer  great  chains 
in' the  transition  from  youth  to   manhood,  and  must  be  frequently 
assailed  and  tried,  before  confidence  can,  in  all  situations,  be  repos- 
*ed  in  them.    An  experiment  of  our  weakness  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  persuade  us  to  adopt  the  means  of  obtaining  and  confirming 
strength.     The  critical  stages  in  the  formation  of  individual  or  na- 
tional character  are  frequently  attended  by  errors  and  excesses, 
not  witnessed  before  or  afterward,  but  which  are  the  proof  of  the 
previous  feebleness  of  virtue,  and  the  parent  of  its  succeeding 
Ibrce  and  dignity.     Unhappily  for  the  Pelew  islanders,  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  early  simplicity  and  goodness,  and  have  not  yet 
gained  the  intelligence  and   virtue  of  a  civilized  people.     They 
have  mixed  their  native  character  and  habits  with  those  of  the 
Europeans,  and  have  not  now  the  excellencies  or  the  enjoyments 
of  either.     When  I  saw  them  on  our  first  visit,  under  Abba  Thulle, 
they  were  far  more  interesting  than  they  are  at  present.     Their 
change  of  character  will  account  for  the  difference  of  the  strain  in 
which  I  speak  of  them'at  different  times. 

In  regard  to  their  religion,  I  learned  that  they  believe  in  one 
God,  in  the  unlimited  extent  of  his  government,  in  the  most  import 
tant  moral  distinctions  and  religious  duties  as  taught  by  the  light 
of  nature,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  They  have  very  few  forms  of  religion,  little  ceremony 
in  their  worship,  and  no  houses  or  temples  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
That  their  creed  was  not  merely  speculative,  and  that  the  want  of 
houses  of  worship  did  not  proceed  from  a  disregard  of  God  or  h^ 
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laws,  may  bfe  inferred  from  the  benevolence  and  humanity^  of  their 
hearts,  from  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  their  lives,  and  from  the 
actual  fruits  of  their  principles  in  their  mtftual  confidence  and  hap- 
(liness.  Had  their  virtues  been  as  vigorous  and  permanent,  aAer 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  as  they  were  unafiected  and 
^nnine  at  the  period  of  their  discovery,  and  had  they  continued 
to  be  happy  under  an  increase  of  relations  and  wants  with  the  mean9 
of  gratification,  we  might  now  acknowledge  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
•tudy  their  history  more  minutely  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  secret 
of  their  monil  worth  and  social  blessings.  But  their  failure  under 
the  experiment,  places  them  upon  a  level  with  other  savage  na-« 
tions ;  and  while  it  warns  the  agents  of  civilized  communities  not  to 
repeat  forever  the  same  injudicious  plaus  of  improvement  jpon  the 
aborigines  of  the  soil,  it  teaches  us  also,  that  if  our  vices  are  more 
numerous  than  theirs,  our  virtues  are  not  only  more  various,  but 
are  much  stronger,  better  guarded,  more  fruitful,  and  more  elevated.  ^ 
There  is  one  trait  of  character^  for  which  the  Pelews  were  re- 
markable, their  fidelity  in  the  engagements  of  friendship.  They 
carried  their  ideas  of  the  sacredncss  of  this  virtue  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  doubted  whether  it  were  proper  to  make  a  p;*ofes8ion 
of  it,  in  the  first  degree^  to  two  persons  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
they  were  probably  too  scrupulous ;  for  it  belongs  not  to  the. nature 
of  true  friendship  to  justify  an  alliance  in  guilt,  or  to  force  an  indi- 
vidual into  a  confederacy  against  the  interest^of  society  or  religion. 
Personal  attachments  are  entirely  compatible  with  general  benevo- 
lence, and  ought  always  to  be  regulated  by  it.  He  only  is  a  genuine 
friend,  who  imbibes  this  spirit,  and  regards  it  in  his  intercourse 
with  those  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  specific  promises  and  pledges. 
On  our  arrival,  the  king  proposed  to  us,  thatwe  should  each  choose 
.  a  friend.  We  answered,  thatwe  intended  to  be  the  friends  of  them 
all,  and  hoped  that  they  would  all  be  our  friends  in  return.  This 
however  did  not  meet  the  sentiments  of  the  king.  He  sp^ke  to 
us  of  the  pleasure,  the  peace,  and  the  mutual  safety,  which  would 
arise  from  the  kind  of  confidence  required  by  their  laws  of  particular 
and  infiolable  friendship.  We  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  the 
Commodore  chose  Abba  Thulle,  each  of  our  officers  chose  a  chief, 
and  the  crew  made  selections  from  among  the  people,  according  to 
their  judgment  or  their  caprice.  For  myself,  it  is  my  prayer  always 
to4ind  as  faithful  a  friend  as  he  was  whom  I  chose  at  Pelew^  and 
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never  could  I  pray  for  a  better.  He  was  always  watching  for  op- 
portonities  to  do  me  service,  anticipating  mj  wants,  and  giving  me 
ioibniiation  of  every  danger.  Should  it  be  thought  by  any  reader, 
that  the  terms  of  friendship,  as  here  described,  must  have  rendered 
it  mercenary,  because  the  reciprocity  led  each  of  the  parties  to 
expect  a  reward  for  every  office  of  kindness,  I  would  answer,  that 
such  an  objection  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  The  very  idea 
of  a  perfect  reciprocity  removes  the  motive  of  selfishness,  and 
makes  the  good,  which  results  from  united  efforts,  a  social  pos- 
session. But  besides  this,  the  fact  deserves  a  place  m  my  narrative, 
that  when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  Pelew  islands  for  the  last  time, 
and  forever,  I  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  friend,  whom  I  had 
chosen,  to  accept  of  the  presents,  which  I  had  purchased  for  him 
during  my  absence,  and  which  I  knew  w^re  particularly  agreeable 
to  his  taste.  My  fellow  officers  found  the  same  disinterestedness 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  individuals  among  the  chiefs  whom 
they  had  chosen  for  friendly  A  man,  who  finds  it  hard-  to  conceive 
of  real  benevolence  in  the  motives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  gives  no 
tery  favourable  testimony  to  the  public  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his 
own  hearty  or  the  elevation  of  his  moral  sentiments. 

Marriage  was  esteemed  among  these  natives  as  a  relation  of  great 
importance  and  responsibility.  It  was  solemnized  in  presence  of 
(he  king,  or  of  some  chief,  whom  he  had  clothed  with  authority  to 
make  the  contract  binding.  Previous  to  marriage,  there  seemed  to 
be  little  restraint  imposed  upon  the  sexes  by  public  sentiment,  as  it 
regards  their  conduct  towards  each  other.  It  was  considered  as  an 
)tonour  for  any  woman,  married  or  unmai1*ied,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy;  and  if  she  were  unmarried,  it  recommended  her  to  a 
husband.  After  marriage  however,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem  to 
u?,  the  women  were  eminently  faithful  to  their  vows. 

In  taking  my  leave  of  these  islands,  where  I  spent  so  many  happy 
days,  and  learned  so  many  new  views  of  the  savage  cliaracter,  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  details  still  in  my 
memory  which  would  be  useful  and  entertaining  to  the  public,  had 
I  the  time  and  the  patience  to  reduce  them  to  form  for  the  press, 
and  did  the  limits  of  this  book  permit  them  to  be  inserted.  After 
observing  that  the  soil  is  good,  the  surface  not  veiy  mountainous^ 
but  generally  fit  for  cultivation,  the  land  covered  with  a  fine  growth 
of  hard  wood  suited  to  the  building  of  houses  or  ships,  and  that  the 
10 
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tisnal  repines  of  the  east  are  found  there,  I  shall  give  a  copy  of  s& 
letter  which  I  received  in  1800,  from  one  of  my  fellow  officers  in 
the  expedition.  The  writer,  Samuel  Snook,  ^as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Panther,  and  deserves  the  confidence  of  the  community. 


Bombaif^  May  Qt/i^  1800, 

DeAH  DELANQy 

After  repeated  inquiries,  I  have  got  ^me  small  tidings  of  you 
by  Captain  Job  Hall,  of  the  American  ship  Charles.  I  was  much 
(hsappointed  at  not  hearing  from  you  when  you  were  at  Bengal  in 
1794.  I  wrote  to  you  there  several  times,  but  never  was  happy 
enor^h  to  receiv^e  an  answer^  Michi,  our  fellow  officer,  told  me 
on  his  return  to  Bombay,  that  he  saw  you  once,  and  you  then  in- 
formed  him  that  you  had  a  letter,  or  some  packet  to  send  to  me. 

You  must  have  heard  ere  this  of  the  loss  of  Captain  John  McCkire, 
in  a  vessel  called  the  Venus,  which  he  purchased  at  Macao,  after 
leaving  the  Pelews,  in  the  boat  we  left  with  him.  Aflcr  obtaining 
the  vessel,  he  returned  again  to  the  P^lew  islands,  and  by  permis- 
sion took  away  seven  female  natives.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
for  New  Guinea,  AmS^ojjia,  Timor,  and  at  last  for  Bencoolen,  where 
he  was  naet  by  the  Bombay  frigate,  Captam  Pickett,  who  was  about 
to  go  to  Bengal  with  despatches.  The  commander  of  the  Bombay, 
being  a  particular  friend  of  McClure,  requested  of  the  Bencoolen 
government  to  allow  McClure  to  carry  them  to  Bengal,  instead  of 
sending  the  frigate,  which  was  wanted  for  more  essential  service. 
The  request  was  granted.  McClure  put  six  women  on  board  Cap- 
tain Pickett's  vessel,  who  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  Wedge- 
borough,  our  fellow  officer,  on  their  arrival  at  Bombay.  He  then 
sailed  for  Bengal,  and  had  a  safe  passage.  Afler  obtaining  the  per- 
mission of  that  government  to  proceed  for  Bombay,  he  took  in  a 
cargo,  and  sailed  some  time  in  August  1 795.  It  had  been  threatening 
weather  a  good  while,  and  McClure  was  advised  to  delay  his  de- 
parture a  little.  But  he  did  not  regard  the  advice,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  suffered  in  the  gale,  which  happened  soon  af^er  he  parted 
with  the  pilot. 

In  September,  1 797,  the  government  of  this  place  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  send  the  natives  to  their  islands  again,  excepting  three,  who 
had  died  by  the  small  pox.    Captain  Henry  Wilson,  who  was  j^t 
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^waj  therein  1783,  being  at  Bombay,  and  about  to  go  to  Chma, 
generously  offered  them  a  passage  in  his  ship ;  and  if  he  were  not 
able  to  tovch  at  Pelew,  they  were  to  be  landed  at  Macao,  with  in- 
structions to  the  secret  committee .  at  Canton,  to  endeayour  to  find 
some  conveyance  for  them.  Th^y  had  lived  in  my  house  from  the 
tirae  of  their  arrival  m  Bombay,  and  the  government  directed  me 
lo  accompany  them,  and  ordered  me  an  allowance  accordingly. 
Captain  Wilson  also  wished  to  ^hare  some  person  with  him,  who 
had  been  at  the  islands  since  they  were  surveyed.  1  was  happy  in 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  trip.  Your  friend  Wedgeborough  was 
at  Bombay  in  the  command  of  the  Princess  Royal  Indiaman  at  the 
commencement  of  the  business ;  but  before  it  was  settled  he  had 
sailed  for  £urope  with  his  wife  and  family. 

On  the  1st  o£  October,  with  the  Pelews  on  board,  we  beg^  our 
Toyage  to  China  in  thie  Warley,  accompanied  by  the  Neptune, 
Abergavenny,  and  Indostan.  When  the  ships  were  abreast  the 
Pelew  islands,  the  wind  came  from  southwest ;  and  as  we  did  not 
wish  to  lose  so  fine  a  breeze,  we  proceeded  to  Macao,  where  we 
arrived  January  1st,  1798.  This  was  one  of  the  best  eastern  pas- 
sages ever  made. 

Ailer  procuring  a  vessel  at  Macad,  and  sufiiering  much  perplexity, 
I  got  to  the  Pelew  islands  the  14th  of  July,  1798.  The  people 
were  happy  to  see  me  and  their  three  friends  again ;  but  liked  the 
presents  better,  I  believe,  as  they  consisted  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  man,  whom  McClure  shot  in  the  arm  for  stealing,  is  Abba 
ThulJe  now  i  The.  place  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was  formerly, 
but  not  much,  as  they  have  killed  all  the  sheep.  They  have  a  few 
goats  and  hogs.  The  black  cattle  have  much  increased  since  you 
were  there. 

I  returned  to  Macao  in  December,  and  from  thence  to  Bombay. 
Wedgeborough  had  arrived  about  a  month  before  me  from  Europe, 
in  March,  1799 ;  and  White,  our  fellow  officer,  who  had  been  master 
attendant  and  assistant,  was  gone  up  the  Red  Sea,  as  boat  master  to 
the  detachment  with  Colonel  Murray.  I  was  requested  to  hold  the 
situation  as  master  attendant  and  assistant  during  White's  absence, 
to  which  I  consented.  But  during  the  month  of  July,  White 
retumiBd  very  ill  from  the  Red  Sea,  and,  lingering  tiU  Octo^r, 
he  died.  I  then  was  coofirmed  in  his  post,  and  am  now  m  that 
/l^tuatiop. 
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In  August  1799,  Gerard  Drummond,  our  fellow  officer,  arrived 
from  England  in  the  Admiral  Hughes,  where  he  hadheen  for  the  re«* 
coyery  of  his  health :  But  directly  after  he  arrived  ii^  India,  he 
began  to  fall  away  again,  and  the  17th  of  March  1800,  he  died  of 
the  liver  complaint.  Wedgeborough  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  carried  to  Mauritius  last  October.  He  is  well,  desires  to  be 
particularly  remembered  to  you,  and  is  to  sail  for  Madras  in  a  day 
or  two  in  command  of  the  Lady  Clive.  Lieutenant  Proctor,  our 
fellow  officer,  is  gone  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Michi  is  fixed  in  Bombay  as  assistant  to  the  marine  store  keeper. 
Lieutenants  Smyth,  Gilman,  and  Henry,  our  fellow  officers,  are 
well. 

I  have  written  a  long  scrawl  in  a  hurry.  You  will  therefore 
excuse  the  diction.  After  this  I  hope  to  be  favoured  with  letters 
from  you.  You  know  how  to  direct  to  me  as  I  am  in  Bombay, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  irom  you.  Praying  for  your  headtl| 
and  happiness,  1  remain  your  friend  and  well  wbher, 
,  ^  SAMUEL  SNOOK. 

A.  Delako. 


Since  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  saw  two  men  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  1806,  who  had  been  at  Pelew  about  the  year  1804.  ^ 
had  known  them  for  many  years,  and  could  pla£e  confidence  in  the 
information  which  they  gave  me.  One  of  them  had  resided  there 
for  a  number  of  months.  He  told  me  that  many  revolutions 
had  happened  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  since  I  visited 
them ;  that  there  had  been  six  or  eight  kings  since  the  death  of 
Abba  ThuUe  ;  and  that  the  stock,  which  we  had  carried  there,  was 
generally  doing  very  well.  The  sheep  however  had  been  nearly 
or  quite  destroyed.  He  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  the 
nutmeg  or  clove,  which  McClure  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  in- 
troduce and  cultivate.  How  thorough  his  examination  orinqui* 
ry  was  upon  this  subject,  I  do  not  know,  but  1  did  not  consider  his 
account  as  decisive  against  the  hope  that  the  spices  yet  remain  in 
some  of  the  islands  at  least,  and  may  be  brought  forward  hereaf- 
ter without  a  repetition  of  all  Mc'Clure^s  pains  and  expense.  I 
had  a  renewed  testimony  from  my  two  acquaintances,  that  the  ^ 
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arms  and  ammooitioD,  which  we  had  left  with  the  Pelews,  ha4 

done  them  incalchilable  injury.     They  were  divided  into  parties, 

and  were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.     Tbey  were  still 

friendly  to  the  white  people,  but  had  lost  the  spirit  of  confidence 

among  themaelres,  and  were  the  yictims  of  alternate  stupidity  and 

the  violence  of  contest     It  makes  me  melancholy  whenever  I 

think  of  the  unhappy  alteration  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 

this  peq>le  nnce  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans.    It 

is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  savages  should  be  liniited  to  few 

and  simple  weapons  of  warfare  till  they  have  acquired  the  habits, 

and  have  entered  into  the  pursuits,  of  civilized  society,  by  which 

their  passions  shall  be  checked  and  regulated.     This  system  of 

things  ooglit  not  to  be  violated  by  us,  as  it  is  when  we  give  them 

oar  instruments  of  mutual  destruction,  without  giving  them  at  the 

euoB  time  the  arts,  the  institutions,  and  the  employments,  which 

are  necessary  to  render  the  instruments  a  safe  possession,  and  to 

convert  them  into  the  means  of  lawful  defence  and  supply. 

I  have  heard,  that  some  ships  have  touched  at  the  Pelew  Islands 
for  refreshments,  and  have  obtained  beef,  vegetables,  water,  and 
wood.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  more  extensive,  and  the 
provisions  more  abundant,  so  that  ships  might  always  be  sure  of 
finding  supplies,  the  islands  would  be  ah  excellent  place  for  them 
to  stop  at,  as  they  are  just  in  the  course  which  it  is  best  to  take 
for  a  voyage  to  China.  It  ts  no  more  than  prudent  to  go  as  far 
east  as  is  necessaiy  to  touch  at  them  in  order  to  avoid  the  north 
east  trade  winds,  which  sometimes  prevail  far  to  the  northward  in 
the  season  of  the  year  when  eastern  voyages  are  made.  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  the  English  government,  or  the  East  India  Company, 
will  before  long  pay  some  attention  to  these  islands  for  this  pur^ 
pose. 


[    TO    ] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Depaiture  from  Pclcw—Xew-Guinea  and  adjacent  Islands— Alarm  from  the 
natives— Currents— Revenge  Straits— Animals  and  Birds — ^Passage  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  description  of  them. 

On  the  27th  of  June  1791^  we  took  our  departure  for  New 
Guinea.  The  winds  were  from  the  south  and  west  quarter, 
and  while  we  continued  our  course  southward,  they  were  light,  and 
interrupted  with  calms,  till  the  15th  of  July,  when  we  found  our- 
selves  on  the  equator,  and  in  sight  of  St.  Stephen^s  island.  The 
northern  extreme  of  this  is  in  latitude  0°  32^  south,  and  in  longi- 
tude 136°,  3Qf  east.  In  our  run  from  the  Pelew  Islands  to  1%  38^, 
north  latitude,  this  heing  a  difference  of  5°,  38^,  our  course  hear* 
ing  chiefly  to  the  south  and  occupying  thirteen  days,  the  current 
carried  us  eastward  4°,  58'.  This  fact  will  assist  the  calculations 
of  seamen  in  these  latitudes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  After  we 
went  further  south,  we  found  that  the  current  changed,  and  set 
westward.  On  the  17th,  we  passed  eastward  of  St.  Stephen^s  Is- 
land, three  or  four  leagues,  and  saw  no  marks  oi  danger.  On  the 
'  19th,  we  were  close  to  an  island,  called  Pulo-Mysory,  which  had  a 
small  bay  on  its  south  east  side,  appearing  to  afford  good  anchorage. 
No  dangers  were  discovered  in  its  vicinity,  as  we  sailed  eastward 
of  it,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  bay.  We  made  its  latitude  0^, 
so'  south,  and  its  longitude  136**  25'  east.  We  continued  working 
westward  to  get  into  Revenge  Straits,  from  the  19th  of  July  to 
the  5th  of  August.  We  were  among  islands  of  different  names, 
with  variable  winds  and  calms,  and  with  a  strong  westerly  current. 
We  anchored  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Manouaran  island,  in 
latitude  0%  5'  south,  and  loqgitude  131°,  1 1' east,  between  that 
and  another  named  Waygoo.  We  found  that  we  had  been  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  western  current  to  the  amount  of  4**,  24',* 
since  the  15th  of  June.  The  currents  were  ascertained  by  a  nun^ 
ber  of  good  chronometers,  on  which  dependence  may  be  placed. 
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'X'here  was  a  small  rirer,  which  afforded  good  water,  and  which 
'vras  coiiTeiuent  for  us  to  take  in  wood.  We  were  however  visited 
by  a  gang  of  natives  from  New  Guinea,  or  from  some  of  the  large 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  appeared  hostile  in  their  man- 
ners. While  the  last  two  boats  were  taking  in  wood  and  water, 
the  Commodore  made  a  signal  for  his  men  to  come  on  board,  and 
:was  observed  at  the  same  time  to  be  getting  under  way  with  the 
two  vessels.  I  happened  to  be  the  officer  on  shore  with  the  boats, 
and  immediately  sent  off  one  of  them,  which  was  laden  with  wood. 
The  other  was  taking  in  water  up  the  river.  After  loading  her, 
as  was  our  custom,  with  water  in  bulk,  we  attempted  to  go  out  of 
the  river  over  a  bar,  where  there  was  something  of  a  swell.  'The 
boat  hit  the  bottom,  and  was  overturned.  The  muskets  and  the 
ammonition,  which  we  had  in  her,  were  thoroughly  wet,  and 
could  do  us  no  service  if  we  were  attacked.  The  natives  had 
been  watching  us  the  whole  time  we  were  at  work  on  shore,  and 
DOW  drew  near  with  signs  of  hostility.  They  brandished  their 
i«pears,  made  motions  preparatory  to  throwing  them  at  us,  strung 
their  bows,  presented  their  arrows,  and  stood  a  moment  to  observe 
the  effect  of  this,  and  to  ascertain  what  advantage  they  might  ex- 
pect from  our  condition.  I  looked  towards  the  vessels,  and  saw 
them  going  from  us  quite  fast  For  the  first  time  I  felt  a  sen- 
sation of  danger  from  natives.  I  however  very  fortunately 
drew  the  inference  from  their  delay  in  making  the  attack,  that 
they  did  not  know  the  effect  of  water  upon  the  use  of  fire 
arms  and  powder.  We  instantly  applied  the  hint  to  practice, 
caught  up  our  cartouch  boxes,  buckled  them  igi  though  full  o£ 
water,  fixed  our  bayonets,  and  shouldered  our  dripping  musket^". 
With  this  parade  of  courage  and  defence,  we  gained  time  to  get  the 
boat  upright  and  off  the  bar,  and  steered  for  our  vessels.  The 
natives  followed  us  in  their  canoes,  came  within  forty  or  hfiy  yard^ 
of  us,  and  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  moment  %vhen  "wc 
ihould  be  off  our  guard,  or  under  some  new  embarrassment,  of 
which  they  could  take  advantage.  But  our  stratagem  was  happily 
conceived,  admirably  executed,  and  successful  in  its  result.  We 
arrived  safe  on  board,  with  an  armed  and  ferocious  band  of  savages 
pressing  .close  upon  our  rear  and  thirsting  for  our  blood.  Our 
taiumph  was  complete,  and  was  felt  in  our  hearts  with  not  a  few 
emotions  of  gratitude  mingled  with  a  sense  of  imminent  danger. 
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We  knew,  from  the  journals  of  several  English  Indiamen,  that 
the  natives  in  this  region  were  hostile  to  all  white  people.  This 
not  onlj  taught  us  the  hazard  we  run,  hut  made  me  particularly 
reflect  upon  the  conduct,  which  ought  to  he  observed  toward  parties, 
sent  out  from  a  ship  or  a  fleet,  on  land  duty  in  a  savage  country. 
The  responsibility  of  commanders  in  this  respect  should  b^  specifi- 
cally recognized  and  regarded.  I  have,  ever  since  that  period, 
laboured  to  do  my  duty  according  to  the  estimate,  which  I  then 
made  of  it,  and  have  always  inculcated  the  same  upon  oflicers  under 
my  care.  A  man,  who  b  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  discipline, 
is'  ordered  to  go  on  shore,  or  upon  any  other  duty,  which  may  be 
attended  by  danger.  He  has  no  will  of  his  own  to  employ,  but 
must  obey,  presuming  on  the  discernment  and  fideUty  of  his  supe- 
riors, that  he  will  be  aided  and  protected  according  to  his  wants  and 
their  ability.  If  he  be  left  for  destruction  through  the  sloth,  neglect, 
or  timidity  of  his  superiors,  they  are  accountable  for  it,  if  not.  to  the 
same  degree,  yet  as  actually  as  though  they  had  deliberately  shot 
him.  We  had  then  the  journal  of  the  Queen  Indiaman  on  board, 
giving  an  account  of  three  boats,  with  the  first,  second,  and  third 
mates,  cut  ofl"  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  at  one  time,  with  all  their 
crews.  We  had  also  other  journals,  which  mentioned  similar  ca- 
lamities in  reg^  to  di%rent  ships.  Warnings  of  this  nature  ought 
not  to  be  lost  upon  the  mind  of  any  commander,  but  should  awaken 
a  lively  and  effectual  sense  of  his  duty  toward  the  parties  he  may' 
be  obliged  to  send  on  shore.  The  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  of 
the  adjacent  islands  are  negroes,  or  wooly  headed,  and  are  well 
known  to  hate  ^hite  people  so  much  as  to  reward  an  individual,  by 
making  him  a  chief,  when  he  will  bring  them  a  white  man^s  head. 
If  he  will  bring  three,  they  will  make  him  a  chief  of  the  first  rank* 
The  causes  of  this  hatred  are,  in  a  great  measure,  traceable  to  our 
own  misconduct  toward  them.  When  Europeans  first  visited  New 
Guinea,  the  natives  manifested  no  spirit  of  enmity.  But  the  Euro- 
peans seized  and  carried  them  away  as  slaves,  in  a  most  treacherous 
manner.  It  was  common  for  them  to  hook  the  yard  tackles  of  a  ship 
4o  a  canoe,  hoist  her  on  deck  with  all  the  crew  in  her,  transport  them 
and  sell  them  for  slaves.  The  natives  have  heard  also  of  the  cruel- 
ties practised  toward  the  inhabitants  of  other  is^lands,  and  even  of  the 
enormities  committed  by  white  people  against  each  other  at  Amboy- 
na,  and  several  places  in  the  vicinity.    It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of 
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surprise  that  tlie  nattves  should  encourage  and  transmit  this  hatred 
toward  Eorqieans.  The  white  people  have  too  often,  and  to  their 
everlasting  disgrace,  used  their  arts  and  force,  as  members  of  civil- 
ieed  society,  to  betray,  to  kidnap,  or  to  seize  openly  and  violently, 
the  natives  for  the  most  selfish  and  inhuman  purposes.  They  make 
reprisals  ^pon  us,  whenever  they  can,  and  are  peculiarly  inveterate 
against  us  in  their  hostihty.  Happy  will  it  be,  when  the  time  shall 
arrive,  that  We  ourselves  furnish  no  longer  the  chief  obstacles  to 
ifae  civilization  and  moral  improvement  of  the  natives,  according  to 
the  laws  and  rel%ion  of  christian  countries. 

Before  we  leave  Manouaran,  as  it  i]i  a  good  watering  place,  some 
reraarb  upon  it  ought  to  be  inserted.  The  island  is  very  conven- 
ient ibr  a  ship  to  obtain  wood  as  well  as  water.  It  is  six  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  The  watering  place  is  on  the  south  west- 
erly side.  We  anchored  in  eighteen  fathoms  water,  in  sand  and  coral. 
The  carrent  set  westward  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  While 
we  were  at  anchor,  the  thermometer  stood  at  84^,  the  average  of 
heat  for  the  last  fifteen  days.  Wo  found  no  dangers  in  this  vicinity 
for  seamen,  which  were  not  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  stranger. 
,  We  bent  our  course  eastward  from  this  place,  bearing  a  little  south 
in  order  to  enter  Revengft  Straits,  and  having  to  meet  a  current 
which  ran  to  the  west  Working  our  course  from  the  7th  to  the 
1 1th  of  Ai^^t,  we  came  to  soundings  on.  Butenta  Shoal  northeast 
of  die  entrance  into  the  straits.  It  is  extensive,  and  consisli  of 
cond  rocks.  We  found  upon  it  not  less  than  five  fathoms  of  water, 
Its  lattitude  ia  0®  \i  south,  and  its  longitude  about  132^  east.  The 
longitude  may  vary  a  mile  or  two,  and  cannot  of  course  be  perfect- 
ly trusted,  since  I  find  in  my  journal  at  this  place  a  mistake,  for  which 
1  am  not  aUe  to  account  Since  leaving  Manouaran,  we  have  been 
in  the  midst  of  islands,  but  have  not  found  any  dangers  for  the  nav- 
igator.* The  winds  have  been  variable.  We  were  from  the  11th 
to  the  18th  going  through  the  straits,  and  dien  anchored  at  their 
south  westerly  entrance,  off  against  a  small  village  called  Savage 
Town.  There  are  many  islanda  and  shoals  in  the  straits,  particu- 
lariy  at  the  northeast  entrance,  but  none  which  cannot  be  easily  avoid- 
ed in  daylight,  with  proper  vigilance,  and  with  due  attention  to  the  lead 
and  the  line.  The  attempt  to  sail  in  them  in  the  night  should  never 
be  imade.  The  narrowest  part  of  them,  I  should  judge,  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile.  They  are  formed  by  the  land  •f  New  Guinea  on 
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one  side,  and  by  (he  island  of  Sallawatty  on  the  other.    This  island 

lies  to  the  northwest  of  the  straits.  New  Guinea,  on  the  south- 
east, is  often  called  Papua.  On  this  side  there  is  an  immense  body 
of  land,  stretching  many  degrees  south  and  east,  and  seeming  to  be 
thickly  peopled*  From  tlie  little  intercourse,  which  we  had  with 
the  natiyes,  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  countty  was  furn" 
ished  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  There  were  hogs,  bam  door 
fowls,  many  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  and  innumerable  birds  with  beau* 
tiful  plumage.  We  purchased  of  the  natives  four  kibds  of  the  bird 
of  Paradise ;  and  I  have  been  told  since,  that  there  are  in  New 
Gmnea  four  other  kinds.  One  of  the  species  is  entirely  white,  but 
very  rare.  Another  species  is  sixteen  mches  long,  and  is  partly 
sea  green,  and  partly  a  steel  blue.  The  crested  kind  is  sometimes 
eighteen  inches  ^  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  species,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  twenty-^ight  inchcf^. 

We  also  purchased  of  the  natives  two  species  of  the  loiy^  a 
great  many  of  which  are  found  in  New  Guinea.  They  belong  to 
the  family  of  parrots,  have  a  great  variety  of  the  richest  ^ours, 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  btb  unrivalled  in  the  power  of  imita- 
ting articulate  sounds.  They  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long;  climb 
by  the  bill ;  erect  their  feathers  when  angry ;  feed  upon  nuts,  acorns, 
and  seeds ;  and  live  to  a  great  age. 

We  saw  a  species  of  the  crested  pheasant,  a  handsome,  proud,  and 
courageous  bird.  The  cassowary  also  abounded  there.  This  is  a 
Very  large  bird,  sometimes  measuring  seven  feet  from  the  bill  to 
the  toes,  of  which  it  has  three,  like  the  ostrich  of  South  America.  • 
I  have  known  a  cassowary  to  weigh  sixty  or  seventy  pounds.  The 
fore  part  of  the  breast  is  without  feathers ;  the  thighs  and  legs 
have  scales ;  the  wings  are  remarkably  small ;  the  feathers  are 
thinly  scattered,  and  terminate  in  bristles,  givmga  very  unfinished 
and  strange  appearance  to  this  bird.  It  is  strong,  runs  with  great 
speed,  and  devtfars  any  thing  without  appai^nt  preference  in  its 
taste.  When  pursued  by  a  dog  over  small  loose  stones,  it  will 
throw  them  backward  with  so  much  force  as  often  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  chase.  The-  ultimate  mo^e  of  defence,  adopt- 
cd  by  the  cassowary^  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  bird  throws  itself 
upon  its  back ;  with  it9  large  strong  leg  and  hard  foot  strikes  a  dog, 
or  even  a  man,  with  prodigious  force ;  and  has  been  known  to 
break  a  limb  of  the  assailant  by  a  blow.    Caution  and  ddll  are  re- 
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^niaite  to  gaip  the  vktoiy  without  a  material  injury  from  the  bird 
in  the  last  resort 

The  feathers,  worn  on  the  heads  of  the  natives,  satisfied  us  that . 
the  ostrich,  was  to  be  found  on  the  island.  Pigeons  were  there  in 
the  greatest  abondance.  We  were  often  within  gun-shot  of  im- 
mense flocksu  We  killed  many  of  them,  and  admired  their  vari- 
ous and  beauttful  plumage.  We  shot  also  a  number  of  a  speoies 
of  the  duck,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Chinese  duck,  hav- 
ing a  pend^t  arest,  and  a  great  diversity  of  handsome  colours. 

At  New  Guinea  we  again  saw  multitudes  of  those  bats,  which 
we  had  seen  at  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  which  have  been  already 
mentibned  .under  the  name  of  the  flying  fox,  I  have  since  learned 
that  this  animal  is  also  called  the  flying  macauco,  and  that  it  is  not 
considered  by  all  persons  as  a  bat  Its  wings  are  not  absolutely 
naked  like  4hose  of  the  bat,  but  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  flying  9quirrel.  ,  It  has  the  colour  of  the  red  fox,  is  as  large, 
and  Jntes  with  great  severity  and  courage,  when  it  is  wounded.  I 
liave  seen  ihe  air  darkened  with  these  macaucos  as  they  flew  over 
our  vessel  when  we  were  lymg  in  the  straits. 

The  island  abounds  with  gold  dust,  or  grains  of  gold  as  large  as 
shot;  with  pearls;  and^snth  the  long  nutmeg.  We  saw  none  of 
the  oval  nutmeg  and  clove,  but  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
grow  there  in  plenty. 

The  sago  tree,  a  species- of  the  pahn,  particularly  attracted  my 
attention.  Its  trunk  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five  feet  high,  and  is 
very  thick.  The  branches*  are  short^  and  the  leaves  are  enormous^ 
measuring  from  three  to  six  feet  The  fruit  is  shaped  like  a  plum, 
is  of  a  reddish  yellow,  and  contains  a  brown  nut  whose  meat  tastes 
IflDe  a  chesnut  The. trunk  of  the  tree  is  filled  with  a  pith  aji 
white  as  anow,  and  the  wood  about  it  is  not  ^lore  than  two  inches 
in  thickness.  When  the  natives  make  «ago  from  it,  they  fell  the 
tree,  cut  it  into  lengths  of  six  feet,  spht  them, .  put  the  pith  into 
troughs  with  water,  work  it  widi  sticks  till  it  is  soft  and  easily 
moulded  into  any  shape,  pour  it  into  boles  made  in  wood  about 
the  size  of  our  bricks,  and  dry  it  hard.  We  purchased  twenty  five 
hogsheads  of  it  from  the  natives,  as  a  substitute  for  bread^  paying  not 
more  than  twenty  five  dollars  for  it  in  trinkets.  We  found  it  veiy 
palatable  and  nourishing  when  made  into  puddings,  or  porridge^ 
seasoned  witih  spic^    When  sago  is  prepared  for  the  European  or 
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AmericA  market,  it  is  reduced  to  gfrains  by  bemg:  passed  through  » 
copper,  or  tin  riddle,  and  dried  in  the  son.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  tough  and  elastic,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  bows  and  other 
weapons  of  war. 

There  was  a  small  settlement  of  Malays  on  the  south  east  side 
of  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits^  called  Sarage  Town.  They 
cultiyated  rice,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  in  small  quantities. 
This  was  the  only  place  oh  the  island  where  >we  ventured  to  land. 
And  even  here  we  should  not  have  taken  the  hazard  of  doing  it, 
had  it  not  been  that  while  we  were  lying  off  before  the  town,  two 
or  three  of  the  Malays  came  on  board  with  some  articles  for  sale. 
We  inquired  of  them  if  there  was  any  dagger  to  prevent  us  from 
going  ashore.  Having  Malays  with  us,  we  could  converse  with 
them  very  well.  They  said,  that  they  did  not  wish  us  to  land: 
So  many  disputes  had  arisen  between  white  people  and*  the  natives, 
concerning  their  women,  that  they  were  afcaid  similar  difficulties 
'would  occur,  and  our  crew  would  then  be  treated  with  great  bar- 
barity. We  pledged  ourselves  that  no  improprieties  of  this  nature, 
or  of  any  other,  should  be  committed  by  us,  and  satisfied  them  that 
our  objects  were  those  only  of  gaining  information  and  gratifying 
a  laudable  curiosity.  The  Malays  retmmed  from  the  ship,  the 
coast  appeared  to  be  clear  of  New  Guineans.  and  we  determined 
to  take  the  hazard  of  landing.  The  surgeon,  a  lieutenant,  and  my- 
selfi  with  half  a  dozen  men,  went  on  shore.  The  women  imme- 
diately left  their  houses,  taking  their  children  with  them,  and  fun- 
ning into  the  woods.  We  walked  into  the  village,  were  treated 
civilly  by  the  men,  and  were  conducted  into  their  habitations. 
These  werabuih  upon  piles  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  were  thus  raised,  not  only  to  be  in. part  removed  fcotii  the 
damps  of  the  low  ground .  where  they  lived,  but  tp  avoid  the  intru- 
sion of  reptiles.  The  houses  were  one  story,  and  handsomely  con- 
structed. The  materials  used  for  covering  them  was  bamboo 
spUt,  and  the  roofs  were  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa 
nut  tree,  the  sago  tree,  or  other  leaves  found  on  the  island  in  great 
variety.  These  Malays  had  not  been  long  in  Savage  Town.  They 
had  come  from  Ceram  to  New  Guinea ;  had  been  attacked,  as  they 
told  us,  several  times  by  the  natives ;  and  still  liv:ed  in  some  degree 
of  fear.  Their  object,  in  making  an  exchange  of  islands,  was  the 
increase  of  their  trade.    The  Malay  prows  yisited  them  from  Ca^ 
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ram,  and  the  other  islands,  and  bought  of  them  g;old  dust,  pearls^ 
birds  of  i^aradise,  and  many  oth^r  articles.  The  j  were  not  prompt 
to  expose  any  thing  for  sale  to  us,  from  a  suspicion,  as  we  thought, 
that  we  would  be  unjust,  and  perhaps  violent,  using  the  force  of 
our  airmed  vessels  against  their  town  if  we  should  find  any  occasion 
for  a  quarreL  The  Europeans  and  others  have  not  conducted 
themselyes  with  sufficient  integrity  and  disinterestedness  to  re- 
move all  apologgr  fortius  sd^picion.  The  largest  poric,  I  ever  saw, 
Was  brought  us  at  this  island.  It  .was  of  the  wild  hog,  the  hair 
bamt  ofi^  and  the  skin  made  as  black  as  a  hat.  The  meat  was  not 
,  fyt,  but  sweet  ^  We.alsp  purchased  a  great^plenty  of  good  fish. 
The  soil  was  good^  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  tSe  produce, 
iW>m  what  we  saw,  and  from  the  information  we  could  gather. 
Much  of  the  land  lies  low,  and  must  be  frequently  mundate4  The 
sun  is  nearly  vertical  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  climate  cannot  be 
yexj  safe  for  £uA>peans,  although  the  natives  were  healthy,  robust, 
and  numerous.  According  to  the  custom  over  so  great  a  pavt  of 
the  oriental  islands,  spread  by  the  Malays,  the  New  Guineans  build 
tlieir  houses  over  the  water  on  piles.  They  select  a  flat  plac^, 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  that  aU  dirt  and  filth  from  their  habita-> 
tioDS  may  be  regularly  carried  away  without  labour,  and  that  they 
may  be  free  from  the  niimeroos  reptiles  which  would  otherwise 
aonoy  them,  particularly  at  night  The  houses  are  like  those  of 
Savage  Town,  one  story,  a  sharp  roof,  and  thatched  with  leave;  of 
various  sorts.  The  floors  are  made  of  split  bamboo,  with  the  round 
side  up,  and  in  some  of  the  rooms.an  inch  apart  in  order  to  let  the 
dirt  through.  In  the  rooms,  where  some  kinds  of  work  are  done, 
and  where  small  tools  are  to  lie  upon  the  floor,  the  bamboo  is  put 
close  together.  The  houses  are  arranged  in  straight  lines,  and 
have  a  walk  before  them  three  or  four  feet  wide,  quite  to  the 
shore*  Their  transportation  of  all  heavy  articles  is  done  by  canoes, 
which  can  piss  under  the  houses.  The  piles  are  driven  about  six 
feet  into  the  bottom,  and  are  ten  feet  above  it  The  mode  of  driving 
them  is  ingenious  for  lavages  without  the  mechanical  advantages  of 
civilized  life.  A  canoe,  loaded  with  stones  to  the  amount  of  two 
or  three  tons,  is  lashed  to  the  pile,  one  on  each  side  at  high  water, 
and  as  the  tide  ebbs,  a  heavy  stick  of  timber  is  made  to  fall  succes- 
sively upon  the  top  of  it,  which,  acting  with  the  immense  weight 
of  the  canoes,  forces  it  into  the  ground  rapidly.    The  few  windowS} 
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which  ape  necesMffy  m  so  warm  a  climate,  are  made  of  the  imier 
transparent  part  of  the  pearl  oyster  shell,  as  in  China.  I  ha?e  seen 
a  town  on  this  coast,  thus  bnilt,  covering  more  than  a  mile  square. 

The  New  Gnineans  ha?e  some  iron  tools,  which  thej  have  pro- 
cured of  the  Malays.  But  they  still  vse  some,  which  are  made 
of  oyster  shells,  and  some  of  flint  They  have  an  extremely  in- 
genious mode  of  lashing  a  short  piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of  a  long 
one  for  a  handle,  at  an  acute  ai^le  With  it  on  the  inside,  and  then 
Dsisten  the  shell  or  the  flint  to.the  short  piece,  like  an  adz,  with 
which  they  work  yeiy  well.  They  grind  die  flint  to  a  perfect 
edge  with  other  stonesi  As  we  return  tp  Jjfew  Gubea  in  the  course, 
of  the  naftatiye,  some  other  remarks  will  be  made  upon  it  at  that 
time. 

.  While  we  were  at  anchor,  we  obtained  plenty  of.  good  wood 
at  Sallawatty.  We  dug  more  than  a  dozen  wells,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  got  brackish  water,  which  from^the  colour  of  .the 
clay  where  it  was  found,  was  as  white  as  milk.  On  most  parts  of 
the  coast,*  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  water,  because  of  danger 
from  the  natives.  The  winds  in  the  straits  were  li^t  and  wi- 
able ;  but  near  the  western  entrance,  they  were  strong  and  steady 
from- the  south  and  east.  For  a  month,* the  thermometer  stood  be> 
tween  80^  and  83*'. 

We  put  to  sea  on  the  9th  of  September,  taking  our  departure 
from  English  Point,  in  latitude  1^  26'  south,  and  longitude  131''  ll' 
east.  This  is  the  southwest  cape  of  Revenge  Straits.  On  the 
19th  we  anchored  in  Cajeli  bay,  in  the  island  of  Bouro,  in  latitude 
30  23'  south,  and  longitude  127''  27'  east  The  winds,  since  we  left 
New  Guinea,  have  been  light  and  variable,  widi  calms,  but  chiefly 
from  the  western  quarter.  We  passed  the  north  side  o'f  Coram, 
the  island,  of  Mysol,  and  many  other  islands,  but  saw  no  dangers  of 
any  importance  in  the  navigation.  When  we  came  to  anchor,  the 
fort  Saluted  us  with  seventeen  guns.  The  resident  %hief  came  on 
board,  and  we  gave  him.  an  English  national  salute. 

This  settlement  belongs  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  They 
keep  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  Europeans  here,  and  a  great  number 
of  Malays.  Their  business  is  to  cut  down  and  destroy  the  nutmeg 
and  clove  tree ;  to  collect  Made,  white,  yellow,  red,  and  still  other 
kinds  of  ebony,  for  the  European  market;  and  to  prepare  various 
aorts  of  beautiful  wood  besides  for  cabinet  work.    The  chief  toM 
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UB  that  be  had  destroyed  more  than  thirty  thomand  nutmeg^  trees 
tliat  season^  and  a  vast  nmnber  of  the  clove.  A  part  of  the  cai^foes 
of  two  ships  in  aseason  nsnally  consvsti  of  these  raristiesNDf  yaJua- 
bie  wood.  Cattle,  deer,  serpents,  and  crocodiles  in  the  rirdn,  are 
fonnd  in  abundance  in  Bonro.  Deer  were  sent  to  ns  gratis,  and 
we  were  afiowed  to  hunt  them  at  pleasnre*  The  Mabys  drove 
ihem  by  us,  a  thousand  in  a  henl,  and  we  shot  w  many  as  we 
wnbed.  Among  the  species  we  saw,  were  mnltitodes  of  those 
which  are  ^potted  with  white  opon  a  red  brown,  and  which  are 
very  handmme.  They  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  common  deer, 
bat  leap  remarkably  well. 

The  serpents  of  Bonro  are  most  remaikable«  The  Resident 
told  ns,  that  some  of  thenwhad  swallowed  a  boifialo,  a-  story  which 
we  should  hardly  have  believed,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  he  gave 
OS  to  obtain  our  confidence,  were  it  not  that  so  many  testimonies  to 
the  same  effect  are  multiplied  among  men  of  infonnation  and  ver> 
acity.  The  boa  is  known  to  be  often  about  forty  feet  long,  and  is 
said,  in  books,  as  I  am  tok),  to  be  much  more. 

The  climate  is  good,  the  air  pure,  the  soil  rich,  and  the  produc- 
tionav various.  The  m^xuiy  was  between  80^  and  83^.  The  bar- 
boor  is  excellent,  and  lies  on  the  nor&  east  side  of  the  island.  We 
anchored  in  water  six  fathoms  deep,  half  a  mile  from  shore,  in  a 
mmldly  bott9m,  the  flag  staff  south  34^'  west  The  name  of  the 
Qovenwr,  or  Resident,  was  Coomens.  He  was  extremely  atten- 
tive to  us,,  supplied  all  our  wants  without  solicitation,  and  was  in  ev- 
ery respect  a  model  of  hospit^ty.  When  we  arrived  in  Canton  af- 
terwards, we  procured  a  handsome  silver  urn,  with  an  inscription 
ujpon  it,  testifying  our  sense  of  his  kindness  and  worth,  which  we 
sent  to  him  by  a  Dutch  svqpercargo; 

l^enmag  that  we  should  be  well  treated  at  Amboyna,  we  got  un« 
der  way  the  S4th  of  September  to  visit  that  isl«id.  Commodore 
McClure  was  particuhurly  desirous  to  go  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
notoriety  which  it  had  obtained  for  the  massacre  of  the  English  by 
the  Dutch,  and  because  no  English  vessel  had  been  to  the  island, 
as  it  was  reported,  for  more  than  seventy  years.  When  we*  arriv- 
ed on  the  28th,  we  anchored  off  fort  Victoria,  and  saluted  the  castle 
with  nine  guns,  wjiich  were  immediately  returned.  On  this  passage, 
the  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  south  and  east,  and  the  weather. 
was  piessant    We  continued  to  receive  at  this  place  friendly  and 
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polite  treajtment,  and  found  Amboyna  a  truly  agreeable  refitdence^ 
A  general  invitation  to  dine  with  the  governor  was  given  us  soon 
after  oor  arrival.  The  town,  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the 
soil,  were  surpassed  by  none.  A  great  variety  of  aromatic  treesi 
and  of  fragrant  dowering  shrnbs,  we  saw  growing  in  perfection. 

We  ble^ame  acquainted  here  with  Dr.  Hoffman,  an  eminent 
chemist  and  botanist  He  was  p^fessionally  employed  in  extract- 
ing volatile  oils  from  the  principal  trees  and  plants  of  Amboyna,  the 
nutmeg,  clove,  cinnamon,  culibaban,  cajeput,  and  many  others.  We 
were  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  visited  him  often,  both 
to  gratify  our  love  of  society,  and  our  curiosity  in  regard  to  his 
ingenious  methods  of  pursuing  his  profession.  ,  His  laboratory  was 
laiige  and  convenient,  built  of  brick,  an^contained  a  row  of  copper 
stills  which  were  all  heated  by  one  fire.  The  distilled  oils,  ^accom- 
panied  by  wat^r,  were  received  into  white  China  pots.  Th^  oils, 
of  different  beautiful  colours,  appeared  at  the  top,  and  made  a  fine 
ahow  in  the  numerous  white  vessels.  We  bought  a  considerable 
quantify,  particularly  of  the  culibaban  and  the  cajeput,  which  wft 
sold  for  a  good  profit  at  Bencoelen. 

The  nutmeg  tree  grows  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  is  firom 
nine  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  first  limbs  are  eight  or  ten  feet  firom  the  ground.  The  top  of 
the  tree  is  a  regular  cone.  The  common  or  female  nutmeg  is  oval, 
and  is  covered  by  a  husk,  which  is  cured,  and  is  the  mace  of  com« 
merce.  The  husk  grows  round  the  fruit  in  a  spiral  foqn,  and  is 
interesting  to  a  curious  observer.  The  shell,  containing  the  nut, 
which  is  loose  in  it,  is  not  thicker  than  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  The 
shell  must  be  kept  on  the  fi*uit  in  order  to  have  it  cured.  Without 
this,  it  will  always  spoil.  We  made  many  trials  of  it  while  we  were 
at  New  Guinea.  All  the  green  nutmegs,  which  were  brought  us, 
we  lost,  by  taking  off  the  shell.  We  learned  afterwards  to  keep 
the  shell  on,  to  throw  them  into  lime  water,  and  diy  them  till  they 
ifould  rattle.  Then  we  could  break  the  shell,  and  not  lose  the 
fruit  The  long  or  male  nutmeg  has  a  different  husk  from  the 
other,  which  makes  an  excellent  pickle.  The  husk,  mace,  nut,  and 
shell,  afford  very  good  preserves. 

The  clove  resembles  the  red  cherry  tree,  is  not  quite  as  large 
ot  as  high  as  the  nutmeg,  and  grows  without  the  same  regularity. 
The  fruit  grows  in  what  is  called  the  mother  of  clove^  which  opens 
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at  the  proper  season,  and  the  clores  are  shaken  out  upon  a  sheet 
'Spread  under  the  tree*  The  mother  of  clore  is  sometimes  used  for 
a  preserve,  and  is  good  for  that  purpose. 

The  inhahitants  of  Amhoyna  have  attended  much  to  the  cultiva* 
tioD  ef  their  gardens.  They  have  introduced  almost  all  the  vatrieties 
of  heans,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. The  sii^ar  cane  g^ows  abundantly  in  all  the  eastern  islands* 
The  people  have  made  great  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Thej 
do  fine  work  in  silver  and  gold,  and  are  eminent  in  cabinet  manu- 
fiicture.  Many  of  the  Chinese  are  among  them,  and  are  noted  for 
their  industry  and  ingenuity. 

The  fashionable  phrase  for  calling  a  party  together  at  this  island 
IB  to  *mokc  a  fiifie.  They  meet  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
^ntlemen  take  a  room  by  them^lves  tUl  ten,  smoking  and  drinking 
^  and  beer,  which  are  both  from  Holland.  They  are  then  joined 
hy  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  have  a  hot  supper,  served  up  in 
an  elegant  style.  Their  furniture  is  various  and  handsome.  I  have 
often  seen  three  beautiful  chandeliers,  white,  blue,  and  red,  hanging 
in  a  line  in  one  room,  over  a  table,  and  giving  a  splendid  effect  upon 
the  china,  the  glass,  and  the  plate.  The  evenings  are  sometimes 
spent  in  dancing,  and  the  first  people  always  have  a  band  of  music 
of  their  own.  The  slaves,  who  are  chiefly  Malays,  with  a  few 
negroes  from  New  Guinea,  are  taught  to  play  admirably  well  on 
various  instruments.  We  were  invited  to  smoke  a  pipe  every 
evening  we  were  there.  In  return,  we  gave  a  ball,  to  which  we 
invited  all  the  best  class  of  people,  who  cheerfully  accepted  of  our 
■invitation.  The  entertainment  was  sumptuous,  and  the  party  in 
excellent  spirits.  The  ladies  particularly  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
evening  with  their  whole  hearts.  So  great  was  the  exhilaration 
on  their  part,  and  so  entirely  did  we  give  our  own  minds  and  efforts 
to  the  objects  of  the  occasion,  that  we  found  ourselves  in  some  dan- 
ger of  producing  a  counteraction  in  the  spirits  of  the  Dutch  gen- 
tlemen. My  fellow  officers  were  intelligent  and  agreeable  men ; 
their  manners  were  easy,  simple,  and  cordial ;  t|jey  were  fond  of 
society,  and  capable  of  enjoying  it  to  a  veiy  high  degree  ;  and  they 
were  peculiarly  happy  in  their  conversation  and  attempts  to  give 
pleasure  this  evening.  The  ladies  complimented  us  upon  our  spirit 
of  gallantry,  and  flattered  us  by  saying  that  we  had  contrived  to 
make  our  party  more  delightful  than  syiy  whi^h  they  had  formed 
12 
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among'  themselyes  for  the  season.*  They  jocularly  asked  us,  why 
we  couid  not  stay  #ith  them. at  Amhoyna,  or  take  them  with  us  to 
England.  Our  answer  was  of  course  jprompt  and  courteous,  that  we 
were  at  their  command,  and  should  he  delighted  to  have  them  for 
iU^mpanions  on  shore,  or  in  our  wanderings  upon  the  ocean.  They 
wouh)  make  us  forget,  with  their  songs  and  their  smiles,  the  anger 
of  ttie  storm  knd  thc"roar  of  the  billows.  Many  remarks  followed ; 
much  successfbl  repartee  was  interchanged ;  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  the  project  were  pleasantly  detailed;  allusion  was 
made  to  the  amusements  of  the  English  metropolis,  and  the  interest 
of  a  tour  for  the  ladies  of  Amboyna  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Britain.  This  led  t&  a  comparison  between  the  advantages  of 
society  in  Amboyna  and  in  England ;  and  we  discovered  that  the 
ladies  had  spoken  of  the  latter  in  t^rms  too  flattering  for  the  peace 
of  our  Dutch  friends  in  the  former.  They  remembered  the  hos.  . 
tility,  which  had  been  transmitted  between  ihe  English  and  the 
Dutch,  in  consequence  of  their  old  controversy  in  the  island,  and' 
actually  took  the  whim  into  their  h^ads,  that  wc  had  laid  a  plan  to 
carry  off  some  of  the  ladies  at  the  close  of  the  party,  not  only  for 
our  own  gratification,  but  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  former  massacre 
of  the  English.  While  we  laboured  to  return  the  courtesy  we  re- 
ceived, and  to  praise,  as  strangers  should,  the  place  where  we  were, 
and  which  in  this  instance  most  richly  deserved  our  compliments, 
still  we  discovered  g^at  uneasiness  in  the  remarks  of  the  Amboyna 
gentlemen,  which  the  ladies  appeared  to  be  quite  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  variety  and  frolic,  to  excite,  rather  than  to  allay. 
At  last  we  became  a  little  alarmed  ourselves,  and  by  a  happy  effort, 
which  all  seemed  to  understand  without  consultation,  we  succeeded 
in  turning  the  attention  and  sympathies  of  the  whole  party  to  other 
subjects  and  new  modes  of  amusement,  and  in  restoring  a  safer  kind 
of  mirth  with  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  confidence.  » 

This  anecdote,  concerning  our  social  intercourse  at  Amboyna,  I 
have  mentioned  in  order  to  show  that  the  most  innocent  pleasan- 
tries have  their  limits  in  the  conversation  between  strangers,  who 
are  upon  hospitality,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  fixed  in- 
habitants. However  sportively  comparisons  may  be  made  between 
the  states  of  society,  in  which  the  parties  are  personally  interested, 
and  however  honest  may  be  the  design  to  furnish  amusement  for 
the  hour,  yet  foreigners  must  always  remember,  in  their  inter- 
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•oime  with  the  ladies  of  a  cotmtrj^  how  narrow  the  bonndaiy  it 
wbkh  divides  the  last  step,  in  the  coarse  of  a  just  familiarity  and  a 
delightful  vivacitj,  from  the  first  step  into  the  forbidden  field  of 
licence  and  offence.  Constraint,  suspicion,  and  severity  are  not 
required,  and  should  never  be  permitted  to  enter  and  disturb  the 
social  circle.  The  best  security,  which  can  be  given  in  this  res- 
pect, lies  in  good  sense,  good  principles,  a  benevolent  heart,  and 
the  habit  of  attending  to  the  Nfeelings  of  others.  Under  these 
^ards,  the  perfection  of  vivacity  and  freedom  may  be  united  with 
delicacy  and  safety. 

Before  we  leave  Amboyna,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  this 
jisland  and  Banda  are  the  only  two  of  the  Moluccas,  on  which  the 
Dutch  cultivate  nutmegs  and  cloves.  These  fruits  are  destroyed, 
by  an  order  from  the  government,  in  all  the  others.  Our  anchor- 
ing place  before  the  town,  where  we  lay  at  Amboyna,  was  in  lati- 
tude 3^  43^  south,  and  in  longitude  128'',  32"  east.  The  depth  of 
water  was  thirteen  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  was  muddy.  The  har- 
bour lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  is  spacioas.  The  in- 
habitants are  generally  Malays,  who  are  veiy  numerous. 

We  had  orders  to  search  for  a  strait  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  of  New  Guinea,  according  to  the  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  by  Captain^  Cook.  We  therefore  sailed  for  the  island 
^^n  the  10th  of  October,  and  made  the  coast  on  the  25th,  in  lati- 
tude 2%  21'  south.  At  six  in  the  evening,  we  anchored  in  six 
iiithcMns  water  off  against  a  laige  village,  built  upon  piles,  accor- 
ding to  the  common  custom  of  all  the  islands  which  the  Malays 
have  visited,  and  over  which  they  have  had  an  influence. 

The  26th  was  a  day  of  adventures.  Our  object  was  to  go  up 
what  has  ever  since  been  called  McClure^s  Inlet,  At  day  light 
there  was  little  wind,  and  the  tide  was  just  turning  against  us.  We 
waited  therefore  for  a  stronger  wind,  or  for  the  tide  to  be  in  our 
^vour.  I  had  the  morning  watch,  and  asked  W^hite,  the  second 
lieutenant,  to  assist  me  in  taking  the  bearings  of  the  land.  A  small 
breeze  springing  up  from  the  northwest,  the  commodore  ordered 
the  vessels  to  be  got  under  way.  At  eight  the  anchors  were 
stowed,  and  we  sailed  eastward  up  the  bay,  along  the  side  of  a 
sand  bank  on  the  north  shore,  which  lies  full  a  mile  from  the  land. 
This  bank  is  dry  at  low  water.  As  we  began  to  heave  at  the  cap- 
itaP)  we  saw  several  canoes,  filled  with  natives,  coming  round  a 
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point  westward  of  ns,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  After  we 
were  under  waj,  we^  discovered  with  the  glass,  that  there  were 
three  Iso^  canoes  with  ahout  thirty  men  in  each,  and  eig^t  small 
ones  with  each  about  ten  men.  They  came  to  the  bank,  near  to 
which  we  had  been  lying  at  anchor,  and  there  got  out  of  their 
canoes,  and  hauled  them  over  the  shoal.  They  approached  us  with  ' 
flags  of  various  colours  flying,  red,  white,  and  blue,  which  were  of 
different  forms,  and  fancifully  disposed.  They  made  signs  of  friend- 
ship, waving  a  white  cloth,  and  pouring  water  upon  their  heads 
with  their  hands.  This  is  a  universal  practice,  and  one  of  great 
significancy,  among  the  eastern  islands.  Treachery  is  peculiarly 
base  when  it  is  preceded  by  this  token  of  peace  and  confidence^ 
We  answered  all  their  signals  of  friendship,  and  showed  ourselves 
ready  for  a  harmonious  and  pacific  intercourse.  They  dropped 
down  across  our  stem,  and  pulled  up  for  the  Panther,  the  Endeavour 
being  just  ahead.  The  canoes  came  very  near  to  us,  and  the  people 
held  up  birds  of  Paradise  in  their  hands,  and  wore  them  on  their 
heads.  Dr.  Kicholson,  who  was  on  the  quarter  deck,  prepared  to 
get  into  the  long  boat,  which  was  towed  astern,  for  the  purpose  of 
trade.  When  the  motion  was  made  to  haul  the  boat  up,  the  natives 
appeared  to  be  a  little  alarmed,  and  some  of  them  bent  their  bows 
to  shoot  their  arrows.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  doctor  ge.t*into 
the  boat,  with  signs  of  good  will,  they  resumed  their  attitude  of 
peace.  He  held  some  calico  in  his  hand,  which  he  gave  them,  and 
the  commodore  threw  a  piece  of  white  cloth  to  him,  to  be 
given  to  them  also. «  This  was  done  to  inspire  them  with  con-* 
fidence  in  us,  as  we  thought  that  they  might  thus  be  prevented 
from  committing  any  act  of  hostility,  and  save  bloodshed  for  both 
parties.  One  of  the  canoes  was  holding  fast  to  ^he  stem  of  the 
long  boat,  and  a  native  manifested  a  desire  that  the  doctor  should 
enter  it.  He  imprudently  complied  with  the  wish,  and  two  of  the 
natives  conducted  him  to  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  where  he  sat 
down,  while  several  of  them  stood  round  him,  one  dancing,  and  all 
exulting^  This  excited  a  little  suspicion  in  my  mind  relative  to 
their  designs.  A  laige  canoe  came  near  to  the  long  boat,  and  one 
of  the  natives  jumped  into  her.  The  boat  keeper,  a  favourite  Dane 
with  the  crew,  was  standing  on  the  bow,  and  the  native  walked  up 
to  him,  put  his  arms  about  his  neck,  and  tried  to  throw  him  over- 
board.   But  the  Dane  with  one  hand  held  on  to  the  rope,  which 
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I  made  fkst  to  the  vessel,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  jack-knife 
oat  of  his  pocket,  opened  it  with  his  teeth,  and  was  struggling  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  use  it  against  his  treacherous  enemy,  when 
the  latter  suddenly  8Ud>  into  the  water  to  avoid  the  danger,  and 
lai^  hold  of  the  side  of  the  hoat  for  support  Our  men  were  gene-* 
rally  below  at  breakfast,  but  I  was  standing  on  the  arm  chest,  upon 
the  quarter  deck,  anxiously  observing  these  transactions.  We 
always  kept  two  wall-pieces  mounted  on  the  tafTerel,  which  the 
cofmmodore  had  ordered  to  be  cleaned  and  loaded,  after  the  canoea 
came  in  s^ht.  They  had  however  been  poorly  cleaned,  and  one 
only  was  loaded,  which  was  slightly  lashed  by  the  breech^  While 
1  was  unlashing  it,  with  as  little  motion  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
excite  suspicion,  I  received  an  arrow  in  my  breast,  which  was  shot 
with  such  force,  that  although  it  hit  directly  upon  the  bone,  it  stuck 
hat  I  immediately  drew  it  out  with  my  hand,  and  looked  for  ven- 
geance upon  thesefalse  savages  from  the  grape  shot  and  balls  with 
i(hich  I  knew  the  wall-pieee  was  loaded.  The  natives  were  only 
twenty  yards  distant ;  but  in  attempting  to  tire  among  them,  the 
powder  flashed  in  the  pan  without  effect,  and  to  my  great  di«ap 
poin  jnent  and  vexation,!  had  only  shown  my  disposition  to  hostitify, 
and  had  killed  nobody.  A  cloud  of  arrows  now  flew  at  every  part 
of  our  vessel,  at  the  men  in  the  tops,  at  those  going  up,  and  at  all 
who  were  upon  deck,  where  it  became  dangerous  to  stand.  The 
sails  and  the  rigging  were  bristled  with  the  weapons  of  the  natives. 
Our  people  immediately  mustered  from  below,  and  with  the  mus^ 
keta  in  the  tops  and  on  deck,  opened  a  brisk  Are  upon  the  canoes, 
while  the  Endeavour  lufled  from  under  our  bow,  and  brought  her 
broadside  to  bear  directiy  against  them.  This  they  could  not  stand, 
and  very  quick  dropped  astern.  They  were  apparently  thrown 
into  a  panic  after  the  discharge  of  our  guns,  as  they  all  collected 
ti^ether,  instead  of  separating  their  canoes,  and  retreating,  as  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  not  been  unprepared  for  the  c  fleet  of 
our  fire  arms.  Before  we  began  the  fight  oa  onr  part,  we  saw  the 
negroes  shoot  several  arrows  into  Nicholson,  and  hew  him  down 
with  a  large  instrument  Uke  a  butcher^s  cleaver.  He  nftist  have 
expired  almost  instantly^  We  continaed  our  fire  upon  the  canoes, 
with  good  ezecution,  till  we  diified  too  far  to  reach  them,  During 
this  unexpected,  and  totally  irreg^ar  action,  where  eveiy  man 
did  what  he  thought  proper,  the  boatswain,  whose  conduct  hereto* 
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fore  has  been  mentioned  to  his  disgrace,  was  as  active,  brave,  and 
usefiil  as  any  man  in  the  crew.  He  was  prompt  to  get  into  service 
the  six  pound  brass  piece  on  the  forecastle,  and  assisted  me  con- 
stantly and  ably  in  loading  and  discharging  her  against  the  enemy. « 
Had  the  wind  and  tide  permitted,  we  should  have  pursued^ the 
savages,  and  cut  them  all  off.  But  as  it  was,  we  have  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  we  killed  forty  or  fifty  of  the  natives,  besides  ruin- 
ing a  number  of  their  canoes,  and  destroying  the  out-riggers  of 
several  others.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  they  wounded  materially 
but  four  of  us,  notwithstanding  they  were  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow.  The  cause  of  this  must  have  been  the  confusion 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  our  fire  arms,  and  by  the  unex- 
pected manner  in  which  we  met  their  treacheiy.  They  had  pre- 
viously, in  other  parts  of  the  island,  brought  arrow  heads  to  sell  to 
us^  .and  probably  thought  that  we  should  fight  them  with  weapons 
similar  to  their  own.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  their  misera- 
ble conduct  in  the  close  of  this  affair,  when  they  commenced  it  s^ 
artfully  and  bravely. 

Our  wounds  were  dressed,  order  was  restored,  lyid  we  were 
ready  to  proceed  on  our  survey  at  half  past  eleven  the  same  morn- 
ing. We  had  a  consultation  on  the  subject  of  trying  to  get  the 
body  of  Nicholson,  but  it  was  unanimously  thought  to  be  inexpedi- 
ent to  make  the  attempt. 

During  the  action,  the  quarter  master  at  helm  received  an  ar- 
row in  his  hip,  which  could  not  be  immediately  extracted,  and 
which  was  too  long  to  allow  him  to'  continue  his  duty  with  it  in  that 
state.  I  broke  it  off,  leaving  a  fragment  of  six  inches  in  him,  and 
he  staid  at  the  helm  till  the  engagement  was  ended.  The  frag- 
ment was  then  pushed  forward,  till  the  point  and  barbs  appeared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hip,  and  was  drawn  out  with  pliers.  Al- 
though this  is  not  an  anecdote  of  high  claims,  the  reader  may  be 
assured  that  much  true  courage  and  fortitude  were  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  by  the  quarter  master. 

A  circumstance  of  a  quite  different  kind  happened  while  we  were 
fighting,  which  forced  a  little  mirth  upon  the  boatswain  and  myself  in 
the  midst  of  our  danger.  We  had  made  the  gun  at  the  forecastle  so 
hot  by  continually  firing  her,  that  she  broke  all  the  breeching  which 
we  could  supply.  The  cartridges  were  too  large,  but  we  could  not 
then  stop  to  make  them  less.    With  one  veiy  heavy  charge,  at  th^ 
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fire,  she  flew  backward  into  a  larg^e  pen  of  pigs  un  dock,  broke 
the  legs  of  two  or  three,  set  the  whol^  stj  squealing  in  a  tremendous 
concert,  and  quite  drowned  the  cries  of  the  women,  a  considerable 
ntimber  o£  whom  were  on  board,  and  who  had  been  shrieking  in 
the  cabin  over  the  murder  of,  poor  Nicholson.  The  drum  and 
fife  were  entirely  outdone  bj  this  complication  of  tones.  The 
noises  and  some  of  the  associations  of  the  scene  before  us,  were 
so  completely  ludicrous,  that  we  were  obliged  to  relieve  our  sides 
by  joining,  though  with  laughter,  in  the  sonunon  roar. 

The  arrows  of  the  New  Guineans  are  about  four  feet  long,  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shaft  is  a  reed,  and  the  head  is  of 
wood,  bone,  or  stone.  The  sago  tree  is  moqt  generally  used,  when 
the  bead  is  of  wood  ;  but  the  shin  bone  furnishes  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Many  of  these  were  offered  to  us  in  trade.  The  bone  is 
put  into  the  hollow  end  of  the  reed,  is  closely  lashed  with  co^, 
and  then  glued.  By  this  process,  the  hejid  cannot  be  separated 
irom  the  body  of  the  arrow.  A  single  one  will  often  have  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  barbs,  each  of  which  may  be  an  inch  in  length. 

The  town,  near  to  which  we  had  the  battle,  covered  a  mile  square, 
and  was  the  largest  we  had  seen.  .  The  population  maybe  estimated 
by  conjecture  at  twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  We  made  the  latitude  of 
it  2**  Id'  south,  and  the  longitude  ISZ""  36'  east.  It  was  at  this  place,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  that  the  Queen  Indiaman  lost  three  boats  at  once 
with  all  the  crews,  cut  off  by  the  natives.  She  was  on  this  coast, 
making  her  eastern  passage  to  China,  and  was  in  great  want  of  water. 
The  people,  when  they  discovered  this  town,  appear  not  to  have 
known,  or  suspected,  how  savage  the  New  Guineans  are.  The 
second  and  third  officers  were  sent  with  two  boats  on  shore.  But 
they  saw  so  many  proofs  of  hostility  amofig  the  natives,  that,  they 
thought  proper  to  return,  without  water,  to  the  ship,  and  to  report 
accordingly.  The  chief  pfficer  made  some  severe  remarks  upon 
this  conduct,  and  said  he  would  go  himself  and  g^t  water.  The 
command  was  of  course  given  to  him  by  the  Captain.  The  se- 
cond officer  requested  that  he  might  be  of  the  party,  and  three 
boats  were  fitted  out,  with  the  three  mates,  and  more  than  twenty 
men.  When  they  landed  at  the  towti,  the  natives  told  them  that 
there  was  fresh  water  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  Moat  of 
the  party  went  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  the  savages  sought  a  favoura- 
.ble  opportunity,  and  massacred  all  but  two  of  them.    One  was  a 
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hd  whom  fhey  treated  witb  no  great  cruelty.  The  other  was  A 
man,  whose  hands  they  tied  hehind  him,  and  fastened  him  to  a  stake 
driven  into  the  ground,  so  that  he  conld  not  stand  upon  his  feet» 
They  kept  him  in  this  position  -till  moming,  and  afterwards  liber*" 
uted  him  With  the  privilege  of  life.  He  and  the  boy  was  sold  to 
the  Malays,  who  catne  from  Ceram.  They  were  carried  on  board 
an  English  Indiaman,  and  satisfactory  payment  was  made  to  the 
Malays.    One  or  both  <4  them  arriyed  in  England. 

The  reef,  which  the  natives  had  crossed  when  they  came  to  at» 
tack  us^  extended  hine  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  lying 
from  one  to  three  miles  from  shore^  alternately  dry  and  covered 
with  water.  We  continued  our  course  eastward  till  the  3d  of  No* 
Vember,  exploring  the  bay  till  we  found  it  so  norrow  as  scarcely  to 
leave  us  room  to  turn  our  vessels  round.  Although  this  was  not 
the  place,  where  we  were  ordered  to  seek  a  strait  through  New 
Guinea,  yet  we  hoped  to  find  one.  The  bay  was  filled  with  shoals, 
and  we  could  not  advance  without  sending  boats  to  sound  the  chan** 
nels.  The  bay  at  length  was  narrowed  to  a  river,  and  the  water 
was  deep  enough  for  a  ship  of  any  size.  At  this  narrow  place,  the 
Diatives  visited  us  again.  If  they  did  not  know  the  efiect  of  fire 
fiirms  before,  they  did  now,  and  iVere  afraid  of  us.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  engagement,  as  we  were  sailing  up  the  gulf,  a  ca- 
noe with  a  nmnber  of  men  came  off  from  the  shore  to  examine  us. 
One  of  our  officers  stepped  upon  the  poop  deck,  with  a  spy-glasa 
in  his  hand,  and  pointed  it  toward  them  to  see  their  movements. 
Immediately  they  were  all  overboard,  and  in  the  water,  as  a  mode 
of  defence  against  the  musket,  for  which  they  mistook  the  spy 
glas3.  It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  dexterity  with  which  thii 
manoeuvre  was  performed,  and  how  soon  it  had  been  contrived. 

After  we  entered  the  river,  we  had  natives  about  us  constantly. 
We  plainly  perceived  that  they  only  waited  for  a  good  opportuni^ 
to  take  some  advantage  of  us.  On  account  of  their  savage  disposi- 
tion, we  called  this  Cut-throat  Creek.  We  went  nearly  to  its  source^ 
and  found  that  our  vessels  could  go  no  further.  We  stopped,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  get  a  supply  of  water,  of  which  we  were  very 
much  in  want  The  natives  told  us  that  we  could  procure  it  by  go- 
ing up  a  small  stream,  where  only  a  boat  could  pass.  The  Com- 
modore s^d,  we  must  have  water  at  all  events,  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  it  The  natives  were  as  thick  as  bees  about  use  and  crowded 
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*  decks.  HeaiiDf  the  Commodoire^d  declaration,  we  looked  at 
^ach  other  with  great  significancj,  waiting  toieam  on  whom  the 
order  to  gtv  out  for  wAter  was  to  fall.  We  had  now  found  how  dan- 
^rous  a  duty  this  is  at  New  Guinea.  At  length,  White  was  selec- 
ted, a  man  ti6t  more  than  twenty  two  years  of  age,  although  we 
med  to  call  him  old  White.  He  was  pos^eified  of  much  informa- 
lioB,  but  his  face  was  as  sound  and  as  red  as  the  moon.  On  this  oc- 
casion I  could  plainly  see  his  colour  fade,  and  his  features  fall.  I 
confess,  that  I  felt  myself  refieved  when  the  command  of  this  ex- 
CQfsion  was  given  to  another.  The  launch  was  manned  with  eight 
Europeans,  and  White  set  off,  with  a  chief  and  two  6{  the  natives 
for  guides  to  show  him  the  watering  place.  About  forty  canoes, 
full  of  natires,  followed  them  up  the  creek.  I  felt,  that  I  should 
never  see  old  White  again.  We  kept  hostages  however  on  board 
Irom  among  the  savages  to  secure  his  safe  return.  When  he  wa§ 
out  of  sight,  he  says,  that  the  chief  pulled  a  large  kind  of  knife  out 
4^  his  basket,  drew  the  edge  of  it  across  his  own  throat,  counted 
his  fingers,  and  pointed  to  his  neck,  to  show  how  many  heads  he  had 
cut  off  with  his  knife,  and  then  would  rub  it  across  White's  throat 
to  prove  how  convenient  the  instrument  was  for  the  purpose  of  be« 
headii^  a  man«  With  amusements  and  intercourse  of  this  nature^ 
they  passed  the  time  in  this  search  for  water.  At  the  head  of  the^. 
creek,  the  natives  took  White  a  third  of  a  mile  into  the  woods,  and 
there  showed  him  a  very  small  spring,  where  he  might  fill  a  joi^' 
of  bamboo,  which  would  hold  a  gaikm.  In  this  scanty  measure;'  it 
mittt  be  carried  to  the  boat,  and  then  takeir  to  the  vessel.  The 
project  of  obtaining  it  in  this  manner  was  of  course  g^ven  up. 
White,  after  all  this  variety  of  intercourso^with  the  chief  and  the 
natives,  returned  to  us  as  pale  as  a  shirt.  And  itideed  his  danger 
was  great,  notwithstanding  the  hostages,  whom  we  had  kept  on 
board.  These  might  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  water,  a^ 
they  sometimes  have  done,  an  i  might  have  taken  the  risk  of  get- 
ting ashore.  The  natives  could  talk  to  them,  and  we  not  know 
the  arrangements  which  they  were  making.  And  Commodore  Mc 
Clure  was  too  easy,  not  to  say  careless  a  man,  to  take  the  precau- 
tions, which  I  should  think  necessary  to  secure  them  by  chain?. 

The  natives  continued  round  us  all  night.     Those,  who  were  on 
board,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  vessels.     We  heard  them  paddling 
tofilj  along  the  shore  till  near  molming.    We  were  lying  under  a 
13 
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high  land,  wbicb  hung  almost  orer  the  Tesse^  and  the  top  of  it,  at 
an  elevation  of  forty  five  deg/ees,  could  not  be  more  than  a  hnnd<^ 
red  yards  from  us.  On  this  hiil  they  kindled  about  a  do^en  fires^ 
iVom  which  thej  might  have  thrown  brands  on  board.  Fearing  this, 
wc  began  to  discharge  our  muskets  at  them,  and  soon  drove  then 
away,  when  their  (ir«9  went  out  When  we  shot  among  them,  we 
heard  several  creams,  and  I  suppose  that  we  wounded  and  killed 
some  of  them. 

We  had  much  difficulty  to  prevent  otlr  vessels  from  getting 
aground  here.  The  flats  were  extensive  and  mudifyv  We  had  to 
use  warps  from  the  shore,  while  at  anchor,  and  when  moving,  we 
had  to  keep  boats  ahead  to  tow  us.  This  put  us  on  the  watch  con* 
stantly,  lest  the  natives  should  attack  our  men  in  the  boats.  The  ' 
whole  navigation  of  Cut-throat  Creek  was  filled  with  alarms  and 
sufferings. 

While  we  were  m  it,  the  natives  brought  us  an  abun  ^ance  of  the 
long  nutmeg,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold  dust.  We  were  not  in  a 
&tuation  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  productions  of  the  soil.  The 
latitude  of  the  head  of  the  creek  we  made  2°  2b'  south,  and  the 
longitude  134'*  11' east.  We  left  the  river,  and  sailed  down  the 
gulf  more  towards  its  south  side  than  we  did  when  gtiing  up.  It 
makes  eastward  into  the  land,  including  the  river,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  is  at  the  mouth  ten  or  twelve  leagues  broad.  Near 
ltd  entrance,  we  found  several  small  islands  lying  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  land  projects  more  to  the  west  as  the  course  is  held  south 
for  many  leagues.  >%c  were  in  latitude  2°  5(/  south,  when  we 
were  in  longitude  132°  east,  and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  shore.  We  saw  White  island,  and  steered  for  Fresh-water 
bay,  described  by  Dampier.  His  description  of  the  bay  is  so  excel- 
lent, that  we  found  it  without  the  least  difficulty.  Indeed  we  have 
never  discovered  any  thing  but  truth  in  Dampier^s  accounts.  He 
made  difficult  things  plain,  and  simple  things  useful. 

The  anchoring  place  in  the  bay  was  in  latitude  2®  66'  south,  and 
longitude  ISS**  25'  east  The  watering  place  was  north  34®  west, 
half  a  mile  distant  There  we  procured  plenty  of  wood,  as  well  as 
water.  There  were  no  natives  about  the  place,  and  the  shores  are 
easy  of  access.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  will  always  be 
convenient  for  ships  at  any  time  to  take  in  water  and  wood  at  this 
bay. 
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The  17tb  of  November  we  mov«d  slowly  south  and  east.  The 
iv'ind  was  ahead,  the  breezes  light,  and  interrupted  by  calms.  The 
ISth  of  December  we  were  in  latitude  6**  8(/  south,  and  lon^tude 
1*38^  t\'  cast,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  Captain  Cook  sup- 
posed there  was  a  strait  through  the  island,  and  to  explore  which 
ire  were  now  sent.  We  had  encouraged  the  hope  of  success  in 
finding  a  passage,  according  to  the  conjecture,  till  we  arrived  at  the 
point  mentioned,  and  there  saw  that  the  hind  was  stretching  south 
and  west  again.  We  perceived  nothing  to  render  the  navigation 
difficult.  The  soundings  were  generally  regular,  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms  water,  three  or  four  miles  from  shore,  and  the  bottom 
muddy.  As  we  did  not  keep  to  land  much,  we  saw  few  natives, 
afler  leaving  Fresh-water  bay.  We  observed  a  number  of  islands 
iJong  this  coast,*  but  not  many  dangers. 

When  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  that  there  was  no  strait  through 
New  Guinea,  at  the  place  where  wc  were  directed  to  seek  for  one, 
we  altered  our  course,  and  endeavoured  to  go  north  and  west;  but 
the  winds  blew  into  this  deep  bay  from  that  quarter,  and  made^it 
necessary  for  us  to  go  further  from  land. 

As  I  am  now  about  to  leave  New  Guinea  without  returning  to 
it,  I  here  insert  a  few  .general  remarks.  The  natives  are  all  ne- 
groes, and  on  every  part  of  the  coast,  which  we  visited,  were  hos- 
tile and  treacherous.  The  only  persons,  whom  we  saw,  who  were 
not  of  this  description,  were  the  Malays  of  Savage  Town.  The 
climate  is  considerably  various,  tihe  soil  productive,  and  the  popula- 
tion extensive.  In  Cut-throat  Creek,  the  ali^tors  were  so  nume- 
rous that  I  have  seen  twenty  of  them  at  once,  some  lying  on  the 
shpre,  some  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  aome  swimming  in  the 
river.  They  were  of  various  lengths,  the  largest  about  twelve 
feet  They  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  us,  except  when  we  shot 
at  them,  as  we  oAen  did,  and  then  I  liave  seen  them  jump  their 
whole  length  clear  c^  the  ground,  always  toward  the  water. 
Their  mouths  are  extremely  large ;  they  can  run  fast  in  a  straight 
Ime,  but  turn  with  difficulty  ;  and  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  stupid. 
There  are  immense  numbers  of  snakes  on  the  Island,  and  black 
scorpions  which  are  the  most  venemous.  We  killed  some  of  them, 
md  found  thftt  they  correspond  to  the  description  we  had  heard  of 
them. 

While  we  were  on  this  coast,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  be  con- 
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▼iaced  that  profitable  voyages  ought  be  made  at  any  season  of  tke 
yeaf  to  New  Guinea,  Ceram,  Gc^ram,  add  the  other  islands  of  this 
vicinity.  The  articles  brought  for  trade  should  cposist  of  all  kinds 
of  coarse  cutlery,  callico,  India  cottons,  beads,  small  looking  glass- 
es, tin  ware,  crockery.of  dij^ferent  colours,  and  all  sorts  of  trinkets. 
Every  thing  should  be  coarse  and  cheap,  and  the  colours  should  be 
gay.  In  return  the  trader  would  receive  gold  dqst,  pearls,  turtle 
shells,  mother  of  pea^l,  sago^  birds  of  Paradise,  nutmegs,  honey, 
bees-wax,  the  edible  birds  nest9,  sandal  wood,  various  kinds  of 
beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  furniture,  and  a  great  abundance  of  the 
beach-le-mar,  a  kind  of  slug  found  every  where  on  the  shores  of 
t'  ese  islands,  and  which  the  Asiatic  epicures  consider  as  a  great 
luxury.  A  ship  in  this  trade,  must  be  well  armed,  and  a  good  sailer 
in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  Butch  settlements.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  twenty  thousand- dollars,  thus  invested  in  Europe  or  Ameriea, 
would  furbish  a  return  cargo  to  the  amount  of  two,  tiiree,  four,  or 
even  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  taking  China  in  the  passage  to 
sell  what  may  have  been  obtained,  and  purchase  again  for  the  Eu- 
ropean or  American  market  The  man  engaged  in  this  enterprise 
must  be  tn  all  respects  well  qualified  for  it,  and  should  have  a  ship 
of  three  hundred  tons  or  upwards,  fitted  in  the  best  manneE,  moon* 
ting  fourteen  guns,  forty  men,  and  weH  officered: 

These  seas  afford  plenty  of  good  fish^  and  of  many  varieties.- 
Water  fowls  also  abound  in  them.  The  navigation  is  generally  safe, 
but  a  good  look*out  must  be  always  kept,  and  the  lead  and  line 
must  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  adviseable  to  work  against  the 
monsoon  much  at  any  time,  as  by  studying  the  course  of  the  winds, 
and  the  seasons  when  they  blow,  a  better  mode  can  alwsgrs  be 
adopted.  Not  regarding  this,  we  were  twice  very  near  to  a  loss  <^ 
our  vessels  on  this  coast  The  first  instance  was  af^er  we  had- 
passed  Revenge  Straits.  We  stretched  out  westward  the  9th  and 
10th  of  September,  while  the  sonth  east  monsoon,  in  which  direo 
tion  we  were  bound,  was  blowing  strong.  We  were  kept  at  close 
haul  on  the  wind>;  we  were  obliged  to  carry  such  a  press  of  sail 
that  we  could  do*  little  else  than  attend  to  the  vessel  and  the  sails  ( 
we  were  not  sufficiently  faithful  to  the  lead  and  the  line ;  and  w« 
did  not  keep  a  good  look-<»ut  Suddenly  we  came  on  a  shoal,  at 
we  were  standing  ofi*  firom  land,  and  were  considering  ourselves  on 
that  account  as  safe.    This  obliged  us  to  come  to  an  anchor  wilb- 
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oQt  having  tune  to  take  in  our  sails,  or  to  nake  preparation.  Wo 
rode  there  till  we  could  ride  no  longer;  got  our  anchor,  I  can 
hardly  tell  how ;  ran  hack  from  the  shoal ;  fell  to  leeward  in  a 
chain  of  email  islands,  and  among  sand  banks ;  and  had  as  'much  as 
we  could  do  to  g^t  clear  so  far  as.  to  stand  even  westward  in  any 
direction.  The  second  instance  was  when  we  «rere  working  north 
8Dd  west,  out  of  the  last  gulf  we  explored.  The  wind  continued 
sirong  from  the  north  west,  and  compelled  us  to  make  long  boards 
or  tacks  off  shore  at  night.  This  appeared  to  us  the  most  prudent 
way  of  navigating  a  vessel  along  a  strange  coast  We  thus  were 
without  a  long  sand-bank,  within  which  we  had  passed  when  we 
pursued  our  course  south.  On  the  SOth,  at  two  oVlock  in  the 
momkig,  as  we  were  making  our  board  on  shore,  haiang  been 
sounding  in  twenty  two  fathoms  water,  |md  on  muddy  bottom  for 
some  time,  we  suddenly  found  the  water  at  nine  fathoms  on  sand. 
The  officer,  who  had  the  watch  on  deck,  stepped  into  tlie  cabin  to 
inform  the  Commodore  of  this ;  but  he  had  fortunately  heard  the 
quarter  niaster  sing  the  soundings.  He  sprang  from  his  bed,  put 
his  head  out  of  the  quarter  gallery  window,  and  called  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  to  hard  to  weather  the  hclnif  and  wear  ship.  The 
l^lmwas  instantly  put  to  the  weather,  the  ship  wore  in  oply  four 
fathoms  water,  and  the  breakers  were  within  fifly  yards  of  us. 

The  latitude  of  this  reef  is  5"",  4(/ south,  and  the  longitude  137% 
B8f  east.     It  is  several  miles  loi^,  and  some  parts  are  dry. 

We  concluded,  the  20th  of  December,  to  yield  the  plan  of  re- 
tuning  by  the  way  of  Revenge  Straits,  or  round  the  north  wes( 
end  of  SalUwatty,  to  tht  Pelew  Islands.  We  steered  off  the  coast 
south  and  west ;  as  the  winds  prevail  so  much  from  the  north  and 
west  at  that  seasoa  of  the  year,  we  should  never  be  able  to  make 
the  passage  in  the  north  west  monsoon,  which  would  last  as  long  on 
ttuB  coast  as  the  north  east  monsoon  blows  in  the  China  Sea,  till 
the  1st  of  Hay.  We  sailed  as  near  west  as  the  winds  would  per- 
mit, till  the  29th  of  December.  We  then  saw  a  small  island  on  the 
north  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  latitude  11%  39'  sou^h,  and 
longitude  135^,  22^  east  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  pos- 
aible  error  of  a  few  miles  in  the  longitude,  since  I  am  not  satisfied 
by  my  journal,  which  is  the  longitude  by  account,  and  which  by 
the  chronometer,  in  this  da^'s  reckoning.  They  do  not  however 
differ  hut  a  iew  miles,  and  the  error  cannot  be  of  much  conse- 
quence. 
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We  left  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  in  latitude  S^  4tf  aouth,  and 
lonptude  137®,  52^  east  Crossmg  over  to  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  passing  westward  of  Endeavor  Straits,  we  never  had  less 
than  twelve,  nor  more  than  forty  fathoms  water.  The  hottom  was 
generally  muddy.  We  were  apprehensive  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  go  to  the  %esi  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  a  gulf  much 
dreaded  by  seamen,  because  the  wind  makes  so  strong  a  draught 
inward,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  out.  But  the  wind  favored  us 
some,  and  the  current  did  not  set  to  the  leeward  much.  We  got 
the  advantage  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  the  winds  then 
were  south  and  east,  which  had  blown  strong  from  the  north  west 
at, New  Quinea.  We  sailed  along  the  north  part  of  New 'Holland, 
some  times  in  sight  of  the  main  land,  and  sometimes  of  small  islands, 
to  many  of  which  we  gave  names,  as  we  could  not  find  them  delin- 
eated on  any  chart  We  were  always  in  soundings  from  twelve 
to  thirty  fathoms,  until  the  7th  of  January,  keeping  in  latitude  11  <> 
and  11**  3(/  south,  and  in  longitude  from  !35»,  12'  to  129%  4(/  east 
From  the  7th  to  th6  15th,  we  had  soundings  from  thirty  to  sixty 
fstthoms,  growing  deeper  as  we  proceeded  westward.  The  wind 
also  came  more  from  that  quarter  than  it  did  on  our  first  approach- 
ing the  coast.  The  land  tended  more  to  the  south  as  we  advanced, 
and  on  the  15th,  we  were  in  latitude  12%  2(y  south,  and  longitude 
126%  42'  east  To  the  20th  we  had  from  forty  to  seventy  fathoms 
water,  winds  from  the  same  point,  and*  our  latitude  was  12%  1' 
south,  and  longitude  115^,  6'  east  In  a  short  run  of  fifiy  or  n\ty 
miles,  we  found  no  bottom  with\i  line  of  ninety  fathoms,  ^h^  22dj 
we  crossed  a  shoal  where  we  h^d  but  seven  fathoms  water  in  one 
spot,  in  latitude  11%  4  south,  and  longitude  126%  4&  east.  This 
shoal,  as  we  were  informed  at  Timor,  extends  westward  of  that  is- 
land, and  is  diy  in  many  places.  While  we  were  coasting  on  the 
north  side  of  New  Holland,  we  passed  several  dangerous  reefe,  but 
discovered  them  in  season  to  avoid  the  danger.  The  natives, 
whom  we  saw  on  the  coast,  appeared  to  be  naked,  were  tall  and 
stout,  but  we  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  them.  We  show- 
ed them  cloth,  and  other  articles  at  a.  distance,  and  made  signs  of 
friendship,  but  they  were  timid,  and  ran  from  their  houses,  taking 
the  coverings  with  them,  which  were  mats,  or  basket  work,  i 
presume  that  all  the  north  side  of  that  coast  is  peopled,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  the  lands  are  generally  rich  and  fertile,  judging  fronn 
what  we  could  see  and  learn.    The  wood  was  abundant. 
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After  crossing  the  reef  the  22d,  we  went  off  soundii^,  and  could 
fiad  DO  bottom  with  a  line  of  a  hiindred  and  thirty  fathoms.  The 
S9th  we  found  bottom  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Timor,  in  from 
twenty  e^ht  to  thir^  iathoms  water,  on  coral  rocks,  and  m  latitude 
lO'',  14'  south,  and  longitude  123"*  46'' east.  We  anchored  m  the 
passage  between  Rotta  and  Timor.  We  woiked  through  the  strait 
of  Semau  the  30th,  and  anchored  off  fort  Concordia  in  eighteen 
Iathoms  water,  half  a  mile  from  shor^.  We  saluted  the  fort  with 
nine  guns,  which  was  returned  with  an  equal  number.  The  island 
of  Rotta  lies  southwest  of  Timor,  six  or  seyen  miles  distant.  la 
^ing  northward  between  them,  we  passed  two  or  three  small  islands 
on  our  larboard.  We  anchored  under  Semau,  because  it  is  much 
more  safe  riding  there  than  off  the  town  of  Coupang.  The  water 
is  very  deep  between  Timor  and  the  islands  west  of  it,  in  the  course 
which  we  took. 

When  we  landed  at  Timor  we  found  the  same  generous  hospi- 
tality, which  lieutenant  Blighand  captain  Edwards  did.  The  latter 
had  not  been  gone  long,  when  we  arrived.  His  fate  we  first  learn- 
ed at  this  place.  We  were  met  at  our  landing,  by  a  nomber  of  the 
best  people  of  the  town,  who  conducted  us  to  the  govemor^s  house. 
Tying  wKh  each  other  in  the  offices  of  attention  and  kindness.  A 
house,  which  had  never  yet  been  occupied,  had  been  built  at  the 
publick  expense  for  governor  Vanjon,  which  he  very  politely 
offered  to  us  for  a  residence  during  our  stay  in  the  island.  We 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  found  the  house  spacious,  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  yard,  and  high  trees  growing  in  a  square  on 
each  side  of  it.  Some  of  these  trees  had  been  transplanted,  as  the 
gentlemen  of  the  settlement  informed  us,  when  they  were  nearly  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  establishment  was  evidently  an  expensive 
one,  and  its  appearance  easily  justified  the  accounts,  which  we  had 
heard,  of  the  care  and  cost  bestowed  upon  it. 

Commodore  McClure  made  it  his  custom  to  take  a  house  for  the 
convenience  of  himself  and  his  officers,  in  every  port  he  visited, 
when  he  expected  to  spend  any  length  of  time.  As  he  considered 
me  the  most  acquainted  with  commercial  affairs  and  the  details  of 
busineas,  and  having  no  regular  purser  on  board,  I  was  conunission- 
ed  to  porchase  whatever  was  wanted  for  both  vessels.  This  duty 
1  performed  always,  after  we  left  Macao,  till  I  quit  the  service. 
He  was  satisfied  with  mj  conduct,  and  thus  gave  me  a  greater  op- 
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portunity  to  b6  on  shore  than  any  other  officer  in  the  expedition  en« 
joyed.  The  Dutch  ladies  and  gentlemen  called  me  Mr.  Secretary, 
a  title  which  they  usually  confered  on  the  purser  of  a  ship. ' 

We  took  on  shore  whatever  was  necej?sary  to  keep  house,  and  liv- 
ed delightfully  as  long  as  we  continued  there.  In  every  Dutch 
place,  whi'-h  we  visited,  we  were  treated  with  the  s^me  unreserv-' 
ed  hospitality  that  we  had  experienced  at  Bouro  and  Amboyna. 
As  we  had  been  pretty  severely  tried  in  various  dangers,  and  hard- 
ships at  New  Gumea  and  the  other  islands,  we  considered  ourselves 
as  the  fourth  set  of  Englishmen  who  had  arrived  at  Timor  in  want 
and  distress.  The  Dutch  sai^,  that  they  believed  all  our  ves'^elfi:, 
which  were  unfortunate,  paid  them  a  visit  Lieutenant  Eli«:h,  after 
the  miStiny  against  him  in  the  Bounty  by  Fletcher  Christian  and 
others,  was  first  in  this  catalogue  of  the  unfortimate  Fnglish  at  Tr- 
mor.  The  second  was  a  boat's  crew,  which  sailed  from  Botany  Bay? 
and  traversed  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  the  ocean  in  an 
open  boat,  on  a  very  dangerous  coast.  The  third  instance  was  cap- 
tain Edwards,  who  lost  the  Pandora,  and  who  found  the  boat  and 
crew  from  Botany  Bay  on  his  arrival. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  this  hoat  and  its  crew  are  consid- 
ered, they  will  be  thought  as  wonderful  as  those  of  BligS  or  Ed^ 
wards.  According  to  Barrington's  history,  a  man,  named  Bryant, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children,  taking  with  him  seven  other  con- 
victs, escaped  from  New  South  Wales,  on  the  Yiight  of  the  28th  of 
March  1791,  in  a  boat.  The  master  of  a  Dutch  snow  furnished 
them  with  a  chart  and  compass,  and  with  these  they  hoped  to  reach 
Timor,  as  they  actually  did,  but  after  many  sufferings.  When  they 
landed  on  the  island,  they  represented  that  they  had  been  cast  away 
on  a  reef  southeast  of  it,  and  that  all  the  ship's  crew  had  perished 
except  those  in  the  boat.  Biyant  called  himself  captain,  and  said 
that  his  name  was  Martin.  The  only  officer  saved  besides  was  the 
boatswain.  The  Dutch  gave  full  credit  to  their  story,  and  ad- 
vanced money  for  their  use,  taking  bills  drawn  on  the  Eng- 
lish government.  It  is  reportied,  and  if  true,  the  fact  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  English  humanity,  that  provision  has  been  made  by  law 
for  men  cast  away,  and  in  distress  in  a  foreign  land ;  that  the  bflla 
of  such  persons  shall  be  honored;  and  the  claims  of  their. benefac- 
tors allowed.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  government  of  Timor  did 
advance  money  for  the  relief  of  Bryant  and  his  party.    He  lived 
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at  more  expense^  itfleemsi,  and  with  ieis  care,  than  bis  8lttiatioD*aAd  * 
Btoiy  requii^d.  lo  a  pefiod  of  irritMioti,  and  as  some  say  of  iqtoz* 
icatioD,  thie  boatswain,  in-order  to  get  revenge  upon  the  captain  for 
some  insult,  disclosed  the  whole  histoiy  of  their  eteape  from  New 
Holland.  The  Dutch  immediately  confined  them  all  in  close  jail. 
Ilbis  confinement  commenced  not  many  days  before  Edwards  &rri- 
Ted  with  his  boats.  They  were  delivered  to  bun,  and  he  carried 
them  to  England  hr  trial. 

I  have  sinjDe  understood,  that  Bryant^  the  boatawain^  and  most  of 
^le  other  eonvkts  were  transported  again  to  Botany  Bay;  and  that 
rame  of  them  were  executed.  The  woman,  having  but  six  months 
of  her  exile  to  ;serve  from  4he  time  df  her  escape,  and  having  suf- 
f^d  very  severe^  in  the.voyage  m  the  boat,  was  allowed  to  stay 
in  Ei^and,  and  complete  the  term  of^  service  there. 

All  the  boats  but  one,  in  fvhich  these  different  parties  of  distress* 
ed  pei:soQS  came  to  Timor,  were  left  tiiere  as  a  curio!^ty,  and  we 
saw  them.  This  kind  of  gratification  is  natural,  and  no  doubt  has 
some  use.  Jt  is  immediately  associated  with  the  histoiy,  which 
gives  interest  to  the  event;  and  the  moral  uses  ot  gratifying  the 
iiympathy  are  much  the  same  with  thase  of  the  history  itself  The 
dangers  which  men  will  brave,  and  tire  sufferings  which  they  wiU 
endure  to  execute  any  favorite  wish,  or  to  preserve  life,  show 
how  much  our  happmess  consists  in  emotion,  how  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  external  circumstances,  and  how  far  our  volitions 
lure  dependant  v.pon  any  strong  passion.  * 

Timor  deserves  something  of  a  description.  .  The  soil  is  rich, 
of  a  dark  colour,  of  a  bituminous^  appearance,  and  is  productive. 
The  climate  is  excellent,  like  that  of  Trihidad  in  the  West  Jndies, 
the  one  bemg  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  sodth,  in  which  the  other 
Is  north*  The  ^r  19  goo<),  and  the  thermometer  stands  at  85^, 
seldom  varying  more  than  four  or  five  degrees  from  this  point. 
It  affords  the  Necessaries  of  }ife  in  great  abundance,  rice,  wheat, 
Indian  com,  garden  roots  and  vegetables,  and  all  the  tropical 
fruits*  Cattle;  buffaloes,  deer,  goata^  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  and  the 
sef  eral  kinds  of  poultry,  are  in  plenty  on  the  island.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  valuable  wood  for  cabinet  furniture,  and  among 
them  is  the  sandal  wood  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  There  is 
a  great  quantity  of  bees-wax,  and  of  honey,  which  has  the  most 
-agreeable  aromatic  flavor.  It  is  far  more  delicuous  than  any  honey 
14 
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!n  odr  countiy.  The  bees  are  so  numerous,  that  thej  have  been 
said  sometimes  to  take  possession  of  a  vessel  near  the  shore,  swar- 
ming upon  the  riggings  and  making  the  crew  leave  the  deck. 
Their  sting  is  more  venomous  than  that  of  the  bees  with  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  increase  of  the  force  of  poison  in  warm 
latitudes.  Fish  of  a  fine  flavor  are  found  about  the  island.  On  the 
beach  ipimense  quantities  of  .ambei^ris  are  found*  It  was  confi- 
dently asserted,  that  masses  of  this  had  been  picked  up  weighing 
eighty  or  ninety  .pounds.  I  have  since  read  ^  history  of  ambergris, 
which  asserts  tiiat  a  piece,  was  throwp  ashore  on  the  island  of  Ti^ 
dor,  weighing  a  himdred  and  eighty  twp  pounds,  and  measuring 
five  feet  two  inches  m  length.-  In  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopssdla  it 
is  said  that  ^in  1755,  the  .t^rench  East  Jpdia  Company  had  a  still, 
larger  mass.  It  weighed  twoliundred  and* twenty  five  pounds,  and. 
was  sold  for  52,000  francs.  According  to  Captain  William  Ketch- 
ing,  the  Moors  are  said  to  find  masses  of  ambergris  of  twenty  quin-  . 
tals  weight,  upon  the  coasts  of  Monbassa,  Mogadoxa,  and  de  Brava.'' 

There  are  various  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  this  smgu- 
lar  substance ;  but  that,  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  my  own  ob- 
servation, and  which,  seems  to  be  gipst  generally  adopted  in  mod- 
cm  books,  is,  that  it  Is  generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  spermaceti 
whale.  Whether  it  be  the  effect,  or  the  cause  of  disease,!  know 
'not ;  but  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  whales  opened,  and 
never  found  ambergris  in  tho^  which  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

Timor  4s  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  near  forty 
broad.  The  longest  line  is  from  north  east  to  south  west.  The 
south  extreme  lies  in  latitude  10%  23' south,  and  longitude  123% 
40'  east.  The  town  of  Coupang  lies  on  the  north  west  side  of  a 
cove  at  the  -south  end  of  the  island,  and  is  in  some  measur^e  shel- 
tered by  the  islands  which  are  westward  of  it,  tliovgh  they  are 
at  a  great  distance.  The  fort,  which  is  designed  to  protect  it, 
could  not  hold  out  long  against  two  or  three  frigates.  A  beautiful 
river  runs  through  the  town,,  coming  down  from  the  country,  and 
passing  over  picturesque  fall^  A  short  distance,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  one  of  these  falls,  where  we  used  to  resort  in  the 
afternoon  to  bathe.  The  parties  on  these  occasions  were  very 
pleasant.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  were  collected ;  male  and  female 
servants  prepared  the  tea,  the  smoking  apparatus,  bottles  and  glass- 
es, and  the  bathing  clothes ;  and  thus  we  all  set  out  for  the  place 
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of  the  bfttb,  while  some  of  the  senrants  plajed  on  instniments  of 
fie,  and  others  sung.      They   were   Malays,,  and  played  and 
sung  extremely  well.     The  walk  was  usually  half  .a  mile,  or  three 
quarters.     The  baak  of  the  river  Was  covered  with  beautiful  rows 
of  fragrant  trees,  under  which  small  houses  were  placed  to  aiford 
convenient  shelter  for  throwing  off,  or  putting  on  clothes.    The 
Dutch  people  w<h«  a  Malay  garment  into  the  bath,  and  we  adopt- 
ed the  same  style.     This  garment  is  a  sort  of  petticoat,  which 
comes  up  as  high  av  the  arms,  but  always  leaves  them  free.    The 
lau^es,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen,  tye  tKem  below  the  arms,  although 
tbey  make  them  so  as  to  cover  the  bosom.     Some  of  these  b^thfaig 
>obes  were  ettreqaely  fine  and  beautiful.     When  prepared,  the 
Iscdies  and  gentlemen  go  into  the  stream  togetl^^r,  silting,  or  stan- 
dii^,  with  their  backs  to  the  current,  and  letting  the  water,  in  its 
natural  coarse,  rush  over  their  faeads^  or  flow  around  them.     A 
place  between  two  rocks,  with  a  stone  in  front  against  which  te 
mippoft  the  feet,  was  a  ftvorite  spot,  where  one  might  sit  securely 
and  ei^'oy  the  current,  without  being  disturbed  by  it.     Half  an 
.  Lour,  or  three  quarters,  we  often  spent  in  the  water  in  this  man- 
ner, a  period  however  much  too  long  for  health.    After  dressing 
in  the  small  houses,  the  company  assembled  at  tables  which  were 
apread  under  the  trees,  with  a  charming  prospect  before  them,  ai^ 
omatic  gales  around  them,  and'  luxuries  for  their  repast    JPhe  riv- 
er was  twenty  yards  wide  j  the  water  foamed  over  the  rocks  with  - 
a  most  graceful  motion  in'some  places,  and  with  a  sublime  violence 
in  others ;  and  below,  it  spread  itself  out  like  a  calm  and  transpa- 
rent lake  reflecting  delicious  scenery  from  its.  bosom.    In  such  a 
climate,  nothing  could  be  more  de%htful.    The  tables  were  Aiiv 
nished  with  fruits  and  liquors  of  exquisite  flavor.     Thc^  Dutch 
have  the  merit  of  adapting  every  thing  to  the  taste  in  their  East 
India  setWements.    A  visit  to  them  in  succession  is  i  perpetual  feast 
But  we  "paid  too  (learly  for  this  pleasure  of  fresh  water  bathing. 
We  took  it  so  frequently,  and  stayed  in  the  stream  so  loi^,  that  we 
brought  on  intermittent  fevers,  and  several  of  our  officers  died. 
Ail  would  have  died,  had  we  not  left  ofl*  this  indulgence.     Euro- 
peans must  be  always  cautious  how  they  bathe  in  freA  water  in 
hot  countries;    The  eflect  of  it  in  Timor  is  not  th^  fint  instance 
of  the  kind,  which  I  have  known  from  personal  observation. 
Besides  this  amusement  of  batbing,  we  had  parties  for  dancing, 
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and  often  to  smdce  a  pipe,  as  at  Amboyna-  The  ifirit  of  society 
was  generally  prevalent,  and  the  facility  to  be  pleased  was  great. 
Adrian  Van  Este,.  who  was  governor  of  the  island  when  Bligh  was 
there,  was. now  dead;  but  his  widow  was  livii^,  and  paid  us  the 
most  flattering  attentions.  Among  other  civilities,  she  sent  her 
band  of  music,  which  was  remaricably  fine,  to  serenade  us  every 
morning  at  the  eatiiest  dawn. '  The  musiciantL  took  their  stand  un- 
der the  large  trees  about  our  house/and  while  they  gave  the  sweet* 
est  tones  to  the  ear,  they  also  furnished  a  charming  scene  to  the 
eye,  as  the  day  advanced,  and  showed  their  handsome  liv«ries  amidst 
the  green  foliage.  . 

The'  natives  of  Timor  are  Malays,  a  people  whom  I  have  alrea^ 
dy  mentioned  several  times,  whose  origin  is  not  clearly  ascertained, 
but  who  are  scattered  over  an  immense  portion  of  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  east  They  are  Mahometans,  and  are  numerous  upon 
this  island.  They  had  a  rajah  or  prince  at  their  head,  who  resided 
seven  or  eig^t  miles  from  Coupang,  to  whom  the  Dutch  paid  but 
little  regard.  We  had  some  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  made  him  a 
Tisit.  We  carried  a  number  of  presents  with  us  of  small  value, 
which  he  graciously  received.  He  returned  our  visit,  and  brought 
with  him,  as  a  compliment  to  our  commodore,  a  young  male  buffalo, 
which  had  been  recently  taken,  and  Was  perfectly  wild.  The  Malays 
led  and^vemed  him  by  a  number  of  their  strongest  vines,  which 
were  faltened  about  bis  horns,  and  whjch  were  held  by  different 
parties  of  eight  or  ten,  both  before  and  behind.  In  this  manner 
they  kept  him  from  attacking  them,  although  he  was  exceedingly 
restive  under  their  management  After  he  was  led  into  a  yard, 
his  head  was  brought  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  there  coi^ 
fined.  .  Our  people  made  a  bowline  knot,  or  noose,  in  the  end 
of  a  rope,  threw  it  down  by  his  ieet^  and  pricked,  him  till  he 
stepped  into  it "  But  the  force  and  activity  of  his  legs  were  so 
great,  that  he  kicked  himself  loose  from  th^  rope  fifty  times  in 
succession,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  .gaining  the  victory  over 
his  heels.  And  when  at  length  we  succeeded  in  making  the 
Booae  fast  upon  his  legs,  and  drew  them  behind  hifn  bo  as  to  force 
him  to  lie  ftt  upon  his  side ;  yet  the  moment  a  man  approached  wit  h 
a  knife  to  cut  his  throaty  as  the  present  was  designed  for  the  table,  he 
made  such  efforts  with  his  wild  unconquerable  strength,  that  it  re- 
quired considerable  courage  to  give  him  his  death  wound,  with  the 
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delMieratioD  necessary  to  prevent -a  repetition  of  tbe  stroke  and  a 
cmel  contmuance  of  the  pain  by  mangliag  his  neck.  He  had  the 
most  vi^roQS  muscle,  nn tameable  spirit,  and  made  the  most  ob- 
atmate  resistanoe)  of  any  animal,  that  I  ever  saw.  Indeed  I  confess 
that  hk  native  courage,  his  wilSl  prond  spirit,  his  scorn  of  his  nu- 
merous foes  and  tfteir  arts,  his  perserverii^  reliance  upon. his  oirh 
sfipei|gth,'and  the  lear  he  inspired  even  when  he  was  subdued,  sur- 
rounded him  with  such-  associations  of  magnanimity' and  fortitude 
under  unjust  sufferings,  that  1  found  myself  more  interested  in  him 
thaa  in  ai^  of  the  human  forms  in  the  circle,  and  instinctively 
gave  him  for  the  moment  a  higher  rank.  Our  pride,  on  such  an 
occasion^  receives  but  a  poor  homage  from  art,  which*  is  offered 
at  the  expense  of  natural  strength  and  courage,  when  so  many 
men  are  required  to  vanquish  a  single  champion  from  the  forest 

To  these  thoughts  however  another  train  succeeds,  irthe* 
wildiess  of  nature,  and  the  boldness  of  courage  in  a  savage  state, 
*ezdte  our  admiration,  the  blessings  and  enjoyments  of  civifiEed 
life,  when,  these  animals  are  tamed,  will  interest  our  benevolence. 
The  buffalo  may  be  perfectly  domesticated,  and  is  then  eminently 
iiseitii  to  soeiefy,  while  be  is  equally  happy  for  himself  under  the 
kind  treatment  of  a  good  master,  in  all  the  variety  of  employments 
to  which  oxen  and  cows  are  appropriated.  Two  of  the  males  are 
considered  as  strong  as  four  horses,  in  the  labors  of  the  cart  or  the 
plough  ;  while  the  females  furnish  famiKes  with  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  for  their  tables.  The  beef  also  .is  nourishing  and  good, 
though  not  of  so  high  a  flavor  as  that  of  the  ox. 

I  cannot  close  my  account  of  the  hospitality  of  Timor,  without 
observing,  that  Governor  Vanjon  was  as  attentive  to  us  in  his  pri- 
vate as  in  his  public  character,  and  appeared  to  make  our  interest 
and  wants  his  own.  Lieutenant  Governor  Frey  was  of  the  same 
disposition  and  character,  and  truly  deserves  to  have  his  name  re- 
corded in  the  same  place  with  that  of  Vanjon. 

When  the  hospitality  aAd  the  courtesies  of  the  Dutch  islands  to- 
ward us  are  so  often  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  it  q^ay  be  suppos- 
ed by  some,  that  the  praise  is  designed  to  give  colour  smd  prom- 
inence to  the  incidents  of  the  book,  and  that  the  representations 
are  too  strong  for  the  reality.  But  it  mast  be  remembered  that 
the  expedition  of  Commodore  'McClure  was  a  public  enterprise, 
under  the  direction  of  the  English  government ;  that  it  possessed  a 
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general  interest,  eipeciaBy  f<M*  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  eastern  isl- 
ands, who  were  pleased  to  have  the  attention  of  the  world  called 
to  their  importance,  and  thus  to  enlarge  their  intercourse ;  that  the 
officers  of  the  expedition  were  capable  of  appreciating  hospitality 
and  of  increasing  the  pleasure  of  those  who  bestowed  it ;  and  that 
the  manners  and  temper  of  McClure  himself  wei^  retnarkablj 
adapted  to  conciliate  affection,  and  inrite  confidence,  wherer^  lie 
went.      •     ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  expeditloiiy  under  the  commakl  of  Lieuleivint  WHUam  Bligfa,  in  the 
Bounty,  to  Ots^ite  for  the  bread-fruit  tree— The  mutiny  on  boftrd— <;ap« 
Uin  Edi^yds  and  tlie  Pandora^— The  fiite  of  the  M  utineera^  and  the  aettle- 
ment  on  Pitcaim^a  Islaivl  ^  * 

X  HAVE  now  arriyed  at  a  poiat  in  my  narrative,  where  it  k  more 
proper  for  me,  than  at  any  other.place,  to  introduce  a  subject)  which 
bas  excited  much  interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  which  is  calcula- 
ted to  afford  manj  valuable  reflections  upon  human  character. 
This  subject  is  the  sinj^lar  family  which  has  been  discovered  on 
Pitcairo^s  Island,  and  which  sprung  from  the  mutineers  of  the  Eng- 
lish ship  Bounty,  and  the  Otaheitan  Women  whom  they  carried 
with  them. 

The  reasons  which  I  have  for  interweaving  this  stoiy.with  my 
narrative,  will  I  trust  be  thought  sufficient  •  At  Timor,  I  found 
in  the  possession  of  governor  Vanjon,  a  manuscript  history  of  the 
crqise  of  the  Pandora,  written  by  Captain  Edwards  himself,  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  English  government,  in  search  of  the  Bounty 
and  the  mutineers.  This  manuscript  I  copied,  and  shall  j)resent 
the  substance  of  it  to  the  reader. 

I  have  also  lived  a  considerable  time  with  Captain  Folger,  tlie 
first  person  who  visited,  the  family  upon  Pitcaim^s  Island,  and  from 
whom  most  of  the  information  concerning  the  state  of  it  has  been 
derived.  He  very  often  conversed. with  me  upon  this  subject,  and 
gave  nue  a  number  of  details  which  have  not  Been  before  printed. 
These  details  cannot  be  commynicated  to  the  public  in  a  proper 
form  without  introducing  an  abstract  of  the  whole  history.  It  has 
been  considered  advisable  therefore  to  devote  this  chapter  to  an 
account  of  Blights  expedition*  and  its  consec^uences.  I  have  been  at 
the  expense  of  having  a  plate  cut  from  Carteret's  voyage,  to  give 
to  my  readeifl  a  map  of  Pitcaim's  Island,  and  thus  to  furnish  the 
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best  iilea  ot  it  w^ch  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  ad« 
mit.  The  most  interesting  facts,  recorded  in  other  books,  will  bd 
found  in  this'  chapter,  and  to  these  some  additions  will  be  made 
fromthe  information  whicli  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  obtain. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Lieutenant  William  Bligh  was  selected  by 
the  English  goifermcnt  in  J  787,  to  command  an  expedition  to  Ot- 
aheite  to  obtain  the  bread-fruit  tree  for  the  West  Indies.  His 
commission  was  dated  i\ie  16th  of  August.  The  vessel,  purchased 
and  fitted  out  for  this  obje'ct,  was  Earned  the  Bounty,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  A. very  convenient  arrange- 
mcnt  was  pade  in  it  for  a  garden  of  pots  with  the  bread  friSt  plants.  * 
The  crew  consisted  of  forty  six  person*,  of  whom  twenty  one 
were  officers,  tw^enty  three  were  ^amen,  and  two  were  garden* 
ers.  ^  ,        .  •     ^ 

The  Bounty  sailed  from  Spithead  on  Sunday  th$  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, 17C7.  She  attempted  first  to  make  her  passage  by  the  way 
of  Cape  Horn,  and  was  in  sight  of  Terra  del  Fuego  March.  1 1th, 
1788.  But  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  i^ 
this  course.  Lieutenant  Bligh  determined,  with  advice,  to  go  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  changed  his  direction  accor- 
dingly the  22d  of  ApriJ.  He  stayed  thirty  Bight  days  in  False  Bay, 
and  sailed  s^n  the  1st  of  July.  Passing  the  island  of  St.  Paul^ 
Mewstone  near  the  south  west  cape  of  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  and 
Adventdre  Bay,  where  he  anchored  the  20th  of  August,  he. discov- 
ered, the  l^th  of  September,  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  islands,  in 
latitude  47°  41' south,  and  in  longitude  179®,"'  east,  thirteen  in 
number,  and  .a  hundred  and  forty  five  leagues  east  of  the  Traps, 
which  are  near  to  the  south  ,«nd  ■4>f  New  Zealand.  These  he 
named  after  the  ship,  the  Bounty  Isles.  The  25th  of  October,  he 
saw  the  island  Maitea,  called  Osnaburg  by  Captain  Wallis  the  dis- 
coverer, and  at  six  in  the  evening  he  saw  Otaheite.  He  anchored 
in  Matavai  Bay  the  2Gtb,  and  a  great  number  of  canoes  came  im- 
mediately around  him.  The  natives  inquired  if  jthe  people  in  the 
ship  were  /yo«,  friends,  and  if  tfiey  were  from  Pretanie^  Britain 
of  from  Lima.  As  soon .  as  they"  were  satisfied,  they  crowded  the 
decks  of  the  Bounty,  without  regarding  the  efforts  which  were 
made  to  prevent  them. ' 

Lieutenant  Bligh  stayed  at  Otaheite  twenty  three  weeks.  During 
this  time^  h^  and  his  crew  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  na- 
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tiVes,  and  were  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  They  inter- 
changed civihties  in  the  ship  and  on  shore,  and  lived  in  the  exercise  of 
nratnal  good  wfll.  Many  very  interesting  details  are  to  he  found  in 
the  history  of  this  period.  No  appearances  of  discontent,  on  the 
part  of  the  crew^  were  discoyered  At  one  time  indeed  three  sea- 
men deserted,  hut  they  surrendered  themselyes  afterwards,  and 
were  roceived.  The  6th  of  Fehruary,  1789,  all  the  bread-fruit 
plants,  amounting  to  1015,  were  taken  on  board  in  a  healthy  state* 
Besides  these,  the  Bounty  had  a  number  of  other  plants,  ^^th# 
trvee^  one  of  the  finest  flavoured  fruits  in  the  world ;  the  ayyah^  not 
so  rich,  hut  of  a  fine  flavour  and  very  refreshing ;  the  rattah^  not 
much  unlike  a  chesnut ;  the  wrai'ah^  a  superior  kind  of  plantain ; 
the  eitow  and  matte,  with  which  the  natives  make  a  beautiful  red 
colour;  and  a  root  called  /leeah,  of  which  they  make  an  excellent 
pudding.^ 

The  4th  of  April,  Lieut.  Bligh  stood  out  to  sea  from  Toahroah 
hariM>ar,  and  on  the  23d  he  anchored  at  Annamooka,  one  of  the 
Friendly  islands.  This  place  he  leA  the  26th,  and  on  the  27th  was 
between  the  islands  of  Tofoa  and  Kotoo,  in  latitude  19^  IS'  south. 
He  steered  westward  to  go  south  of  Tofoa,  and  gave  orders  for 
this  direction  to  be  followed  during  the  night.  The  master  had 
the  first  watch,  the  gunner  the  middle  watch,  and  Mr.  Christian 
the  morning  watch.  Thus  far  the  voyage  had  been  peaceful  and 
prosperous.    After  this  the  scene  changed. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  mutiny  by  Lieutenant 
Bligh  himself.  ^^  Tuesday,  the  28th,  just  before  sun  rising,  while 
I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Christian,  with  the  master  at  arms,  goner's 
mate,  and  Thomas  Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  Ad  seizing 
me,  tied  my.  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my  back,  threatening  me 
with  instant  death,  if  I  spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  I  however 
called  as  loud  as  I  could  in  hopes  of  assistance ;  but  they  had 
already  secured  the  officers,  who  were  not  of  their  party,  by  placing 
sentinels  at  their  doors.  There  were  three  men  at  my  cabin  door, 
besides  the  four  within.  Christian  had  only  a  cutlass  in  his  hand ; 
the  others  had  muskets  and  bayonets.  I  was  hauled  out  of  bed, 
and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt,  suflering  great  pain  from  the  tight- 
ness with  which  they  had  tied  my  hands.  I  demanded  the  reason 
of  such  violence,  but  received  no  other  answer,  than  ;ibuse  for  not 
holding  my  tongue.  The  master,  the  gunner,  tfap  surgeon,  Mr. 
15 
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Elphinston,  meter's  mate,  and  Nelson,  were  kept  confined  below; 
and  the  fore  hatchway  was  guarded  by  sentinels.  The  boatswaitf 
and  carpenter,  and  also  the  clerk,  Mr.  Sanuiei,  were  allowed  to 
come  upon  deck,  where  the j  saw  me  standing  abaft  the  mizen^ 
mast  with  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back,  under  a  guard,  with 
Christian  at  their  head^  The  boatswain  was  ordered  to  hoist  the 
hunch  out,  with  a  threat,  if  be  did  not  do  it  instantly,  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

^^  When  the  boat  was  out,  Mr.  Haywood  and  Mr.  Hallet,  two  of  the 
■udshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel,  were  ordered  into  it  I  demanded 
what  their  intention  was  in  giying  this  order,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people  near  me  not  to  persist  in  such  acts  of  violence  ;c 
trat  it  was  to  no  effect.  ^  Hold  your  tongue.  Sir,  or  you  are  dead' 
this  instant,'  was  constantly  repeated  to  me.. 

^The  master  by  this  time  had  sent  to  request  that  he  might 
come  on  deck,  which  was  permitted  y  but  he  was  soon  ordered  back 
again  to  his  cabin. 

^  I  continued  my  endeavours  to  turn  tiie  tide  of  affairs,  when 
Christian  changed  the  cutlassy  which  he  had  ia  his  hand,  for  a 
bayonet  that  was  brought  to  him,,  and  holding  me  with  a  strong' 
gripe  by  the  cord  that  tied  my  hands,  he  with  many  oaths  threatened 
fo  kill  me  immediately,  if  I  would  not  be  quiet.  The  villains  round 
me  hand  their  pieces  cocked,-and  bayonets  fixed.  Particular  people 
were  called  on  to  go  into  the  boat,  and  were  hurried-over  the  side ; 
whence  I  concluded  that  with  these  people  I  was  to  be  set  adrift^ 
I  therefore  made  another  effort  to  bring  about  a  chai^^  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  be  threatened  with  having  my  brains  bIowi> 
out. 

^  The  boatswain  and  seamen,  who  were  to  go  in  the- boat,  were 
allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvass,  lines,  sails,,  cordage,  an  eight  and 
twenty  gallon  cask  of  water,  and  Mr.  Samuel  got  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  bread,  with  a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  also 
a  quadrant  and  compass ;  but  he  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to 
touch  either  map,  ephemeris,  book  ef  astronomical  observations, 
sextant,  time  keeper,  or  any  of  my  surveys  or  drawings^ 

^  The  mutineers  having  forced  those  of  the  seamen,  whom  they 
meant  to  get  rid  of,  into  the  boat,  Christian  directed  a  dram  to  be 
served  to  each  of  his  own  crew.  I  then  unhappily  saw  that  nothing 
ooold  be  done  to  effect  the  recovery  of  the  ship.    There  was  no 
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one  to  assist  me,  and  every  endeavour  on  my  part  was  answered 
with  threats  of  death. 

^^The  officers  were  next  called  npon^deckf  and  forced  over  the 
«ide  into  the  boat,  whilst  I  was  kept  apart  from  any  one,  abaft  the 
mizen-mast,  Chnstian,  armed  with  a  bayonet,  holding  me  by  the 
bandage  that  secured  my  hands.  The  guard  round  me  had  their 
pieces  cocked,  but  on  my  daring  the  ungrateful  wretches  to  firoi 
they  uncocked  them. 

^  Isaac  Martin,  one  of  the  guard  over  me,  I  saw,  had  an  inc&natioli 
to  assist  me,  and  as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  lips  being  quite 
parched,  we  explained  our  wishes  to  each  other  by  our  looks;  but 
this  being  observed,  Martm  was  removed  from  me.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  ship,  for  which  purpose  he  got  into  the  boat ; 
but  widi  many  threats  tiiey  obliged  him  to  return. 

^  The  armourer,  Joseph  Coleman,  and  two  of  the  carpenters,  Mc 
fntosh  and  Norman,  were  also  kept  contrary  to  their  inclination ;  and 
they  begged  of  me,  after  I  was  astern  in  the  boat,  to  remember  that 
they  declared  they  had  no  hand  in  the  transaction.  Michael  Byrne, 
I  am  told,  likewise  wanted  to  leave  the  ship. 

^  It  is  of  no  moment  for  me  to  recount  my  endeavotrrs  to  bring  back 
the  offenders  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  All  I  could  do  was  by  speaker 
ing  to  them  in  general,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  ifor  I  was  kept  se- 
curely bound,  and  no  one  except  the  guard  suffered  to  omie  near  me* 

^  To  Mr.  Samuel  I  am  indebted  for  securing  my  journals  and  com- 
miasion,  with  some  material  ship  papers.  Without  these  I  had  noth* 
ing  to  certify  what  I  had  done,  and  my  honour  and  character  migiil 
have  been  suspected,  without  mj  possessing  a  proper  document  to 
liave  defended  them.  All  this  he  did  with  great  resolution,  though 
guarded  and  strictly  watched.  He  attempted  to  save  the  time  keep* 
er,  and  a  box  with  my  surveys,  drawings  and  reinarks  for  fifteen 
years  past,  which  were  numerous,  when  he  was  hurried  away  with 
^  Damn  your  eyes,  you  are  well  off  to  get  what  you  have.' 

^  It  appeared  to  me  that  Christian  was  sometime  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  keep  the  carpenter,  or  his  mates :  at  length  he  deteim** 
ined  on  the  latter,  and  the  carpenter  was  ordered  into  the  boat.. 
He  was  permitted,  but  not  without  some  opposition,  to  take  his 
tool  chest. 

^  Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  mutinous  crew  during  the 
whole  business.     Some  swore,  ^  Dl  be  damned  if  he  does  not  find 
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his  way  home,  if  he  gets  any  thmg  with  him,'  meaning  me :  And 
when  the  carpenter's  chest  was  carrying  away,  ^  Damn  my  eyes,  he 
will  have  a  vessel  built  in  a  month.'  While  others  laughed  at  the 
helpless  situation  of  the  boat,  being  very  deep,  and  so  little  room 
for  those  who  were  in  her.  As  for  Christian,  he  seemed  as  if  med- 
itating destruction  on  himself  and  ereiy  one  else. 

^  I  asked  for  arms,  but  they  laughed  at  me,  and  said  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  among  whom  I  was  goii^,  I  therefore 
did  not  want  them.  Four  cutlasses  however  were  thrown  into  the 
boat,  after  we  were  veered  astern. 

^  The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they  only  waited  for  me, 
of  which  the  master  at  arms  informed  Christian;  who  then  said, 
^  Come,  captain  Bligh,  your  officers  and  men  are  now  in  the  boat, 
and  you  must  go  with  them.  If  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  re- 
sistance, you  will  instantly  be, put  to  death:'  and  without  further 
ceremony,  with  a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians  about  me,  I  was  forced 
over  the  side,  where  they  untied  my  hands.  Beii^  in  the  boat,  we 
were  veered  astein  by  a  rope.  A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown 
to  us,  and  some  clothes,  also  the  cutlasses  I  have  already  mention- 
ed ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  armourer  and  carpenters  called  out  to 
me  to  remember  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the  transaction.  After 
having  undergone  a  great  deal  of  ridicule,  and  been  kept  some  time 
to  make  sport  for  these  unfeeling  wretches,  we  were  at  length  cast 
adrift  in  the  open  ocean. 

^^  I  had  with  me  in  the  boat  the  following  persons : 

•\bffiet.  StatioM, 

JohA  Fryer,  Master. 

Thomas  Ledward,  Acting  Surg^eon. 

David  Nelson,  Botanist. 

William  Peckover,  Gunner. 

William  Cole,  Boatswain. 

William  Purcell,  Carpenter. 

William  Elphinston,  Master's  Mate. 

P^^ySiterJ  qn-rter  Hasten, 

Lawrence  Lebogue,  Sail  Maker. 
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John  Smith.     > 
Thomas  Hale,) 
George  Simpsoo, 
Robert  Tinkler, 
Robert  Lamb, 
Mr.  Samuel, 


Cooks. 

Quarter  Master's  Mate. 

A  Boy. 

Butcher. 

Clerk. 


There  remained  on  board  the  Bounfy: 


Fletcher  Christian, 
Peter  Haywood,*] 
George  Stewart,  > 
£dwaurd  Young,  J 
Charles  Churchill^ 
John  Milk, 
James  Morrison, 
Thomas  Burkitt, 
Matthew  Quintal, 
John  Sumner, 
John  Bfillward, 
Waiiam  MpKoy, 
Henry  Hilbrant, 
Michael  Byrne, 
William  Musprat, 
Alexander  Smith, 
John  Williams, 
Thomas  Ellison, 
Isaac  Martin, 
Richard  Skinner, 
Matthew  Thompson, 
William  Brown, 
Joseph  Coleman, 
Charles  Norman, 
Thomas  Mchitosh, 


Master^  Mate. 

Midshipmen. 

Master  at  Arms. 
Qunner^s  Mate. 
Boatswain's  Mate, 
Able  Seaman. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DiUo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Armourer^ 
Carpenter's  Mate. 
Carpenter's  Crew. 


^  In  all  twenty-five  hands,  and  the  most  able  seamen  of  the  ship^s 
company. 

^  Having  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  towards  Tofoa, 
lirhich  bore  north  east  about  ten  leagues  from  us.  While  the  ship 
was  in  sight,  she  steered  to  the  west  north  west,  but  I  considered 
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(bis  only  as  a  feint ;  for  when  we  ware  sent  away,  ^  Huzza  for 
Otaheite'^  was  frequently  heard  among  the  mutineers. 

^Christian,  the  chief  of  the  mutineers,  is  of  a  respectable  family 
in  the  north  of  England.  This  was  the  third  voyage  he  had  made 
with  me ;  and  as  I  found  it  necessaiy  to  keep  my  ship^s  company 
at  three  watches,  I  had  given  him  an  order  to  take  chaige  of  the 
third,  his  abilities  being  thoroughly  equal  to  the  task ;  and  by  this 
means  the  master  and  gunner  were  not  at  watch  and  watch. 

^^  Haywood  is  also  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  a  young  man  of  abilities,  as  well  as  Christian.  These  two  had 
been  objects  of  my  particular  regard  and  attention,  and  I  had  taken 
great  pains  to  instruct  them,  haying  entertained  hopes  that  as  pro- 
fessional men  they  would  have  become  a  credit  to  their  country, 

^  It  will  ^ery  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  be  the  reason  for 
such  a  revolt ;  in  answer  to  which  I  can  only  conjecture,  that  the 
mutineers  had  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  happy 
life  among  the  Otuheitans  than  they  could  possibly  enjoy  in  England ; 
and  this  joined  to  some  female  connexions  most  probably  occasioned 
the  whole  transaction. 

*^  The  women  at  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild  and  cheerftil  in  their 
manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of  great  sensibility,  and  have 
suflkient  delicacy  to  make  them  admired  and  beloved.  The  chiefs 
were  so  much  attached  to  our  people,  that  they  rather  encouraged 
their  stay  among  them  than  otherwise,  and  even  made  them  pro- 
mises of  laige  possessions.  Under  these,  and  many  other  attendant 
circumstances,  equally  desirable,  it  is  now  perhaps  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  though  scarcely  possible  to  have  been  foreseen, 
that  a  set  of  sailors,  mobt  of  them  void  of  connexions,  should  be  led 
away;  especially  w lien  in  additLa  to  such  strong  inducements  they 
imagined  it  in  their  power  to  fix  themselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
cm  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  where  they  need  not  la- 
bour, and  where  the  allurements  of  dissipation  are  beyond  any 
thing  that  can  be  conceived.^' 

Such  is  the  account,  which  Lieut.  Bligh  has  given  of  this  mutiny. 
The  boat,  into  which  so  many  persons  were  forced,  was  twenty 
three  feet  long,  six  feet  and  nine  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches  deep.  In  this  they  passed  many  islands,  ran  along  the  coast 
of  New  Holland,  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  period  of  forty  seven 
days  from  the  mutmy,  landed  at  Timor.    Their  sufferings  and  dsiA-'^ 
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gets  were  extreme.  ^  The  abilities  of  a  painter  perhaps  could 
seldom  have  been  displayed  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  two  groupes  of  iGgores  which  at  this  time  presented 
tliemselves  to  each  other.  An  indifferent  spectator  would  have 
l>een  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  eyes  of  famine  sparkling 
at  immediate  relief,  or  the  horror  of  their  preservers  at  the  sight 
of  so  many  spectres,  whose  ghastly  countenances,  if  the  cause  had 
been  unknown,  would  rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity.  Our 
bodies  were  nothing  hut  skin  and  bones,  our  limbs  were  full  of 
sores,,  and  we  were  clothed  in  rags*  In  this  condition,  with  the 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  flowing  down  our  cheeks,  the  people  of 
Timor  beheld  us  with  a  mixture  of  horror,  surprise,  and  pity. 

The  governor,  Bfr.  William  Adrian  Van  Este,  notwithi^anding 
extreme  ill  health,  became  so  anxious  about  us,  that  I  saw  him  be- 
ibre  the  appointed  time.  He  received  me  with  great  affection^ 
and  gave  me  the  fullest  prooft  that  he  was  possessed  of  eveiy 
feeling  of  a  humane  and  good  msm,^ 

From  Timor  Lieut.  Bligh  went  to'Batavia,  and  from  thence  he 
sailed  to  England,  where  he  arrived  and  landed  at  Portsmouth,  the 
14th  of  March,  1790.  Out  of  the  nmeteen,  who  were  forced  into 
the  launch,  twelve  survived  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  and  re-* 
visited  their  native  country. 

The  7th  of  November  the  same  year,  Capt.  Edward  Edwards 
sailed  firom  England  m  the  ship  Pandora,  to  search  for  the  Bounty 
and  the  mutineers.  He  went  round  Cape  Horn  to  Otaheite,  where 
he  arrived  the  23d  March,  1791,  having  touched  at  Teneriffe  and 
Rio  Janeiro.  The  substance  of  his  account  is  as  follows.  Ader 
we  entered  Matavia  bay,  Joseph  Coleman,  one  of  the  mutineer?; 
and  several  natives  came  on  board.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
Peter  Haywood,  George  Stewart,  and  Richard  Skinner,  also  of  Ihe^ 
Bounty's  crew,  came  on  board.  From  them  we  learned  that  the 
Bounty  had  been  twice  at  Otaheite,  sinc^  she  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  pirates ;  that  she  sailed  from  thence  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
of  September,  1790,  with  Fletcher  Christian,  Edward  Toung, 
Aatthew  Quintal,  William  McKoy,  Alexander  Smith,  John  Williams^ 
Isaac  Martin,  William  Brown,  John  Mills,  and  several  male  and 
female  natives  of  the  island ;  that  Joseph  Coleman,  George  Stewart, 
Peter  Haywood,  Thomas  Burkitt,  John  Sumner,  James  Morrison, 
John  Miilward,  Heniy  Hilbrant^  Charles  Norman^  Thomas  Mcintosh. 
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Michael  Byrne,  William  Hosprat,  Thomas  Ellison,  Richard  Skinner^ 
Charles  Churchill,  and  Matthew  Thompson,  were  left  at  Otaheite 
hy  their  own  desire ;  and  that  some  of  them  had  sailed  from  Mata- 
m  bay,  on  the  yery  morning  before  our  arriyal,  for  Papara,  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  island,  where  some  other  of  the  pirates  lived.  They 
went  in  a  schooner,  which  they  had  built  for  themselves.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  intelligence,  we  sent  two  boats  in  pursuit  of  them 
the  same  evening,  but  the  pirates  saw  the  boats,  and  put  to  sea  im- 
mediately in  their  schooner.  The  boats  chased  her,  but  the  wind 
,  blowing  fresh,  she  outsailed  them,  and  they  returned  to  the  ship. 
The  schooner  had,  as  it  was  said,  very  little  water  or  provisions  on 
board,  and  could  not  continue  long  at  sea.  Persons  were  employed 
to  look  out  for  her,  and  give  information,  should  she  return  to  the 
island. 

The  25th  of  Miirch,  Michael  Byrne  came  on  board  the  Pandora, 
and  delivered  himself  up^  In  the  morning  of  the  27th,  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  schooner  had  returned  to  Papara,  and  the  pi^ 
rates  were  gone  into  the  mountains  to  conceal  and  defend  them- 
selvesi  Mr«  Corner^  the  second  lieutenant,  was  sent  in  a  few  hours 
in  the  launch  with  twenty  six  men  to  take  them  ;  and  Mr.  Hayward, 
the  third  lieutenant^  was  sent  in  the  pmnace  with  a  party  to  join  the 
launch.  In  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  launch  brought  to  the  ship 
James  Morrison,  Charles  Norman,  and  Thomas  Ellison,  three  of 
the  pirates  Xakea  at  Papara.  The  schooner  was  captured  the  Ist 
of  April.  On  the  7th,  Comer  and  Hayward  marched  with  a  party 
round  the  island  on  the  opposite  side  from  Papara,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  all  the  pirates.  They  had  left  the  mountains,  and  were 
near  the  shore  when  they  were  discovered.  They  surrendered 
themselves  on  being  commanded  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

It  was  reported  to  us,  that  Charles  Churchill  had  been  killed  by 
Matthew  Thompson,  several  months  previous  to  our  arrival,  and 
that  Thompson  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  natives,  and  offered  as 
a  sacrifice  for  the  murder  of  Churchill,  whom  they  had  made  a  chief. 
We  learned  that  Christian,  after  he  had  turned  Lieutenant  Bligh 
adrift,  went  with  the  Bounty  to  the  island  Toobouai,  and  intended 
to  settle  there.  But  being  in  want  of  many  things  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  he  returned  to  Otaheite  to  procure  them.  He  told 
the  natives  that  Lieutenant  Bligh  was  left  at  an  island,  which  he  had 
discovered,  and  where  he  designed  to  make  a  settlement.    The 
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ship  had  come  to  Otaheite  to  get  hogB^  Ifoats,  bread  fruit  trees,  other 
plants,  a&d  various  seeds.  The  natives  believed  the  story,  and  gave 
a  supply  of  every  thing  which  they  had.  Christian  then  returned 
to  Toobouai,  taking  with  him  several  women.  He  and  his  compan* 
ions  had  nearly  finished  a  fort  at  this  place,  when  they  agreed  to 
abandon  it,  because  of  quarrels  among  themselves,  and  wars  with 
the  natives,  which  they  had  brought  on  by  their  depredations. 
They  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes,  t»  go  to  Otaheite,  and 
there  leave  as  many  as  desired  it.  Accordingly  the  sixteen  men« 
already  mentioned,  were  left,  while  the  others  went  away  with  the 
ship.  Most  of  their  spare  masts,  yards,  and  booms,  were  lost  at 
ToobouaL  The  small  arms,  powder,  canvass,  and  stores  were  di- 
vided equally  among  them  all. 

The  only  intelligence  which  we  could  obtain  after  this  period, 
was,  that  the  Bounty  was  seen  to  the  north  west  on  the  morning 
after  she  sailed ;  that  Christain  had  been  heard  frequently  to  say 
that  he  would  seek  an  uninhabited  island  in  which  there  was  na 
harbour  for  ships ;  and  that  he  would  run  the  Bounty  ashore,  break 
her  up,  and  get  from  her  whatever  would  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
intended  settlement.  Provided  as  he  was  with  live  stock,  plants 
and  seeds,  and  having  women  with  his  men,  this  plan  was  highly 
probable. 

The  pirate  schooner  was  equipped  as  a  tender ;  two  petty  ofBcex:s 
and  seven  men  were  put  on  board  of  her ;  and  we  left  Otaheite  the 
8th  of  May.  We  visited  most  of  the  islands  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  proceeded  to  Whylootacke  and  Palmerston.  On  the  latter  we 
found  a  yard  marked  Bounty^a  driver  yard.  We  could  not  how- 
ever, by  any  examination,  discover  the  track  of  the  Bounty  or  her 
people.  In  searching  for  information  around  this  island,  we  lost  a 
midshipman  and  four  seamen  in  a  cutter.  The  yard  was  supposed 
to  have  drifted  hither  from  Toobouai. 

Hilbrant,  one  of  our  prisoners,  told  us,  that  Christian  had  declar- 
ed to  him,  he  would  go  to  an  island  near  to  Danger  Island,  which 
answered  the  description  of  the  Duke  of  York%  discovered  by 
Byron,  and  if  he  found  it  suited  to  his  purpose,  he  would  stay  there. 
In  consequence  of  this,  we  visited  that  island,  and  some  others  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  found  no  traces  of  tlie  ship  or  the  muttf 
Beers. 

16 
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The  23d  of'  Jutre,  we  lost  sight  of  the  tender,  off  the  island 
Oahtooah,  and  never  saw  her  again.  After  cmising  two  days  ahout 
this  place,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  Rotterdam,  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands.  We  had  agreed  in  case  of  separation  to  reBde2> 
tons  there.  We  visited  Navigator^s  Islands,  passed  Pylsaarts,  ex- 
amined Middleburgh  and  Amsterdam,  saw  several  not  delineated  in 
any  chart,  and  returned  to  Rotterdam.  We  sailed  thence  the  2d  of 
August,  with  the  intention  to  go  to  England  by  Endeavour  Straits.  ^ 
On  the  25th,  we  fell  in  with  a  reef,  and  with  islands  which  we  sup- 
posed were  connected  with  it,  on  the  east  side  of  New  South 
Wales.  Along  this  reef  we  sailed  south  inclining  to  the  east^ 
searching  ibr  an  opening  in  it,  which  we  found  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th.  We  sent  an  officer  in  a  boat  to  examine  the  opening, 
and  were  inarmed  by  signal  that  it  had  water  enough  to  permit  the 
•hip  to  run  throi^h.  It  lies  in  latitude  11^,  12^  south,  and  lon^tude 
216°  22^  west.  Signal  was  made  for  the  boat  to  come  on  board^ 
but  it  was  night  before  she  reached  us,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her. 
•  By  discharging"  guns  and  burning  fires  we  made  known  our  sit- 
uations to  each  otber.  About  half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  we 
got  soundings  in  fifty  fathoms  water.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
boat  was  seen  close  to  our  stem.  We  thought  the  water  was  di»« 
coloured,  and  hauled  our  tacks  on  board;  but  before  the  sails 
could  be  trimmed,  afid  just  as  the  boat  got  along  side,  the  ship 
struck  upon  the  reef.  We  hoisted  out  the  boats  to  carry  off  an 
anchor,  but  before  this  object  cotild  be  accomplished,  the  sh^ 
made  so  much  water  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  levery 
body  at  the  pumps  and  in  bailing.  We  had  more  than'  eight  feet 
of  water  in  the  hold.  Soon  after  this,  the  ship  beat  over  the  reef^ 
We  let  go  an  anchor,  and  brought  her  up  m  fifteen  fathoms.  The 
water  gained  upon  us  only  in  a  small  degree,  and  we  flattered  our- 
selves for  some  time,  that  by  the  assistance  of  a  thrummed  topsail, 
which  we  were  preparing,  and  intended  to  haul  under  the  shipV 
bottom,  we  should  be  able  to  free  her  from  water.  This  flatter- 
ii^  hope  did  not  continue  long^  As  she  settled  in  the  water  the 
leak  mcreased  so  fast,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  she  would 
sink  before  daylight  But  with  great  exertion  at  the  pumps  and  in 
bailing,  we  put  off  this  event  till  we  saw  the  sun  rise,  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  our  situation  and  its  daiq^r.  We  kept  our 
boats  astern,  and  put  into  tbem  a  small  quanti^  of  provisions  and 
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other  necessary  articlee.  We  made  rafts,  and  nnlashed  the  booms 
'and  every  thing  else  upon  deck,  ^  At  half  past  six,  the  hold  was 
fall ;  water  was  between  decks ;  it  washed  in  at  the  upper  deck 
ports;  we  began  to  leap  overboard,  and  take  to  the  boats ;  but  all 
could  not  get  out  of  her  before  she  actually  su^k.  The  boats  con- 
tinued astern,  in  the  (lirection  of  the  tide  from  the  ship,  and  picked 
1^  the  people  who  had  laid  hold  of  rails  and  other  floating  articles 
which  had  been  cast  loose  for  this  purpose*  We  loaded  two  of  the 
boats  with  people,  and  sent  them  to  an  island  about  four  miles  dis» 
tant  Boats  were  immediately  dispatched  again  to  look  about  the 
wreck  and  the  reef  for  those  who  were  missing,  but  returned 
without  finding  ap  individual.  Being  mustered,  we  found  that  eigh« 
iy  nine  of  the  ships'  company,  and  ten  of  the  pirates  who  were 
prisoners  on  board,  were  saved ;  and  that  thirty  one  of  the  ship^s 
company,  wiUi  four  of  the  pirates,  were  lost 

We  hauled  up  the  boats  to  fit  them  for  our  intended  run  to  Ti- 
mor; we  took  an  account  of  provisions  and  other  articles  saved ; 
and  spread  them  out  to  dry.  We  put  ourselves  on  the  following 
allowance  :  three  ounces  of  bread,  which  was  occasionally  reduced 
to  two ;  half  an  ounce  of  portable  soup ;  half  an  ounce  of  essence 
of  malt;  one  glass  of  wine ;  and  two  glasses  of  water,  The  soup 
and  malt  were  not  issued  till  after  we  left  the  island. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  we  sent  a  boat  to  the  wreck  to  see 
if  any  thing  could  be  procured.  She  returned  with  the  head  of 
n  top  gallant  mast,  a  litfle  of  the  top  gallant  ri^^png,  and  part  of 
the  l^btning  chain,  but  without  a  sii^le  article  of  provision.  A 
boat  was  sent  to  fish,  but  returned  with  the  loss  of  a  grapnel,  an4 
wiAout  a  fish. 

The  boats  were  completed  and  launched  the  31st ;  we  put  eve<« 
ly  thing  we  had  saved  on  board ;  and  at  half  after  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon we  embarked.  The  island,  or  key,  that  we  left,  was  only 
thirty  two  yards  across  at  high  water,  and  a  little  more  than  double 
the  distance  in  length.  It  produced  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor  a 
blade  of  grass.  It  had  no  water,  and  the  only  useful  article,  wluch 
we  procured  there,  was  a  ftw  shell  fish. 

We  steered  north  west  by  west  We  soon  discovered  that  the 
water  in  two  of  our  laiges^  vessels  was  so  bad  as  to  be  rejected 
oven  by  people  in  our  situation,  and  that  we  had  not  twenty  gal^ 
Jons  fit  to  be  drank.    We  saw  land  the  1st  of  September^  prd^ably 
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New  South  Wales,  and  sent  the  yawl  ashore.  Water  was  found, 
and  two  kegs  were  filled.  We  ran  into  a  hay  of  what  Lieutenant 
B%h  calls  Mountainous  Island,  and  there  saw  Indians  on  the  heach* 
They  waded  off  to  us,  we  made  them  smaU  presents,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  we  wanted  water.  They  filled  a  vessel 
for  us,  and  returned  to  fill  it  again.  They  mirie  signs  for  us  to 
land,  hut  we  declined.  Just  as  a  native  was  stepping  from  the  shore 
to  bring  us  a  second  vessel  of  water,  an  arrow  was  shot  at  us,  and 
stuck  in  the  quarter  of  the  boat.  We  fired  a  volley  of  muskets, 
and  they  fled.  We  had  previously  seen  that  they  were  collecting 
bows  and  arrows,  and  Were  upon  our  guard. 

We  afterwards  landed  at  what  we  named  Plum  Island,  from  a 
species  of  plum  we  found  upon  it ;  but  we  obtained  there  no  water. 
We  steered  our  course  m  the  evening  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  Is- 
lands,  and  at  1 1  oVlock  at  n^ht  came  to  a  grapnel  in  a  sound  near 
one'of  them.  The 'next  moning  we  landed,  and  by  digging,  found 
good  water.  We  filled  all  our  vessels,  and  two  canvass  bags  besides^ 
which  we  had  made  for  this  purpose.  But  with  all  this,  we  had 
only  a  gallon  of  water  for  each  man.  We  sent  our  kettles  on  shore, 
made  tea  and  portable  soup,  picked  a  few  oysters  off  the  rocks, 
and  had  the  best  meal  we  had  made  since  the  day  before  the  ?rreck. 

The  2d  of  September,  we  saw  the  northern  extremity  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  forms  the  south  side  of  Endeavor  Straits.  From 
this  we  took  ouf  departure  and  sailed  westward.  The  allowance 
of  bread,  three  ounces,  the  people  could  not  eat,  because  of  ex- 
cessive heat  and  thirst  Indeed  we  suffered  more  from  these  two 
causes  than  from  hunger.  The  13th  of  September,  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  we  saw  Timor.  Land  was  never  beheld  with  grea- 
ter pleasure.  We  gave  him,  who  first  discovered  the  island,  two 
glasses  of  water,  and  to  the  others  one.  The  yawl  and  the  launch 
hauled  in  for  the  land,  and  we  were  soon  separated  from  them. 
Thinking  we  saw  the  mouth  of  a  river,  we  stood  for  it ;  a  party 
swam  ashore  in  search  of  water ;  but  the  supposed  river  was  only 
the  tide  of  the  sea  amid  islets  of  mangrove  trees.  We  saw  fires 
on  a  beach  to  the  south  and  west ;  two  of  our  people  swam  ashcM^ 
but  saw  no  person,  and  found  no  water.  We  continued  our  run, 
and  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  we  heard  a  cock 
crow.  We  went  on  shore,  found  good  water,  bought  some  fish  of 
a  party  of  Indians,  were  joined  by  the  launch,  rowed  out  to  clear  a 
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reeCj  and  then  stood  to  the  west  till  we  entered  the  straits  of  Semau  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th.  On  the' morning  of  the  16th,  according 
to  onr  acconnt,  we  hailed  the  fort  at  Coupang,  and  informed  the 
people  who  we  were.  A  heat  was  sent  for  us.  Lieutenant  Hay- 
ward  and  myself  landed,  and  were  received  hy  Mr.  Frey  the  Lieu- 
tenant Goyemor,  and  Mr.  Bonhei^,  captain  lieutenant  of  a  Com- 
pany's ship  lying  in  the  roads.  They  conducted  us  to  Governor 
Vanjon,  who  received  us  with  his  characteristic  humanity  and  cour- 
tesy. Refreshments  were  immediately  prepared  for  us ;  the  peo- 
ple ordered  to  land,  and  provisions  supplied ;  and  all  dined  at  the 
Governor's  own  house.  He  gave  orders  for  us  afterwards  to  be 
received  on  board  the  Bamberg,  a  ship  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  commanded  by  W.  Van  Dadulbeek,  to  be  cairied  to  Ba* 
tavift. 

Snch  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of  Captain  Edwards.  That 
part  of  it,  containing  the  transactions  at  Otaheite,  is  given  in  a  brief 
way  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July  1815,  in  the  article  Porter's 
Cruise,  where  it  is  also  added,  that  of  the  ten  who  were  taken  to 
England  for  trial  before  a  court  martial,  six  were  condemned  to 
jraffer  death,  and  four  were  acquitted.  Those  condemned  were 
Haywood,  Morrison,  Ellison,  Burkitt,  Millward,  and  Muspratt.  "  To 
the  two  first  of  these  his  Majesty's  royal  mercy  was  extended  at 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  court,  and  the  last  was  respited, 
and  afterwards  pardoned."  Those  acquitted  were  Norman,  Cole- 
Saan,  Mcintosh,  and  Byrne. 

After  mentioning  Christian's  departure  from  Otaheite,  as  it  has 
already  been  given  in  the  account  by  Edwards,  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view proceeds  as  follows  :— 

^  From  this  period,  no  information  respecting  Christian  or  his 
companions  reached  England  for  twenty  years ;  when  about  the 
i)eginning  of  the  year  1809,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  then  commander  in 
chief  on  the  Brazil  station,  transmitted  to  the  Admiral^  a  paper 
which  he  had  received  from  Lieutenant  Fitzmaurice,  purporting  to 
be  an  extract  from  the  log  book  of  Captain  Folger,  of  the  Amer- 
ican ship  Topaz,  and  dated  Valparaiso  10th  of  October,  1808. 
This  we  partly  verified  in  our  review  of  Dentrecasteaux's  voyage, 
by  ascertaining  that  the  Bounty  had  on  board  a  chronometer  made 
by  Kendal,  and  that  there  was  on  board  her  a  man  of  the  name  o^f 
Alexander  Smith,  a  native  of  Londpn. 
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^^  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  [1815]  Rear 
Admiral  Hotham,  when  cmiauig  off  New  London,  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admirally,  of  .which  the  following 
18  a  copy,  together  with  the  azimuth  compass  to  which  it  refers. 


'' March  Utj  IB13. 
^  Ht  Lords, 
^^  Thb  remarkable  circumstance  which  took  place  on  my  last, 
vayage  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  will,  I  trust,  plead  my  apology  for  ad- 
dressing your  Lordships  at  this  time.    In  Februaiy  1808, 1  touched 
at  Pitcaim's  bfand,  in  latitude  25^  b'  south,  longitude  ISO''  west 
from  Greenwich,   My  principal  object  was  to  procure  seal  skins  for 
the  China  market ;  and  from  the  account  given  of  the  island  in  Capt 
Carteret's  voyage,  I  supposed  it  was  uninhabited ;  but  on  approachn. 
ing  the  shore  in  my  boat,  I  was  met  by  three  young  men  in  a  double 
canoe,  with  a  present  consisting  of  some  fruit  and  a  hog.    Tlaey 
spoke  to  me  in  the  English  language,  and  informed  me  that  tlaey 
were  bom  on  the  island,  and  their  father  was  an  Englishman,  who 
had  sailed  with  Capt  Bligh.    After  discoursing  with  them  a  short 
time,  I  landed  with  them,  and  found  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  Smith,  who  informed  me  he  was  one  of  the  Bounty^s 
crew,  and  that  after  putting  Capt  Bligh  in  the  boat,  with  half  the 
ship's  company,  they  returned  to  Otaheite,  where  part  of  the  crew 
chose  to  tarry ;  but  Mr.  Christian,  with  eight  others,  including  himn 
self,  preferred  going  to  a  more  remote  place,  and  after  making  a 
short  stay  at  Otaheite,  where  they  took  wives,  and  six  men  servants, 
proceeded  to  Pitcaim's  Island,  where  they  destroyed  the  ship,  after 
taking  every  thing  out  of  her,  which  they  thought  would  be  useful 
to  them.    About  six  years  after  they  landed  at  this  place,  their 
servants  attacked  and  killed  all  the  English,  excepting  the  informant^ 
and  he  was  severely  wounded.    The  same  night  the  Otaheitan 
widows  arose  and  murdered  all  their  countrymen,  leaving  Smith 
with  the  widows  and  children,  where  he  had  resided  ever  since 
without  being  resisted.    I  remained  but  a  short  time  pn  the  island, 
and  on  leaving  it  Smith  presented  me  with  a  time-piece,  and  an 
aeimuth  compass,  which  he  told  me  belonged  to  the  Bounty.    The 
tune-keeper  was  taken  from  me  by  the  governor  of  the  island  of 
^uan  Fernandez,  after  I  bad  had  it  in  my  possession  about  six.  weeto^ 
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The  eompass  I  put  in  repair  on  board  mj  ship,  and  made  nse  of  it 
on  mj  home^vard  passage,  since  which  a  new  card  has  been  put  to 
it  by  an  instroznent  maker  in  Boston.  I  now  forward  it  to  jonr 
LordshipS)  thinking  there  will  be  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  receiying 
it  merely  from  the  extraordinaiy  circmnstance  attending  it^ 

(Signed,)  MATHEW  FOLGER. 

^  Nearly  about  the  same  time  a  further  account  of  these  inter- 
esting people  was  received  from  Vice  Admiral  Dixon,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Bri* 
ton,  of  which  the  foHowiiig  is  a  copy. 

^BrUon^  FaifianUiOf  October  IBihi  IBU. 
«  Sib, 

^  I  hare  the  honour  to  infonn  yon^  that  on  my  passage  from  the 
Harqnesae  Islands  to  this  port,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  Septem- 
ber, I  fell  in  with  an  Island  where  none  is  laid  down  in  the  Admi* 
ralty  or  other  charts,  according  to  the  sereral  chronometers  of 
the  Briton  and  Tagus. 

^  1  therefore  hove  to  until  daylight,  and  then  closed  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  inhabited,  which  I  soon  disoovered  it  to  be,  and  to 
my  great  astonishment,  found  that  every  individual  on  the  island 
(forty  in  number)  spoke  very  good  English.  They  prove  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  deluded  crew  of  the  Bounty,  which  from  Ota« 
faeite,  proceded  to  the  above  mentioned  Island,  where  the  ship  Was 
burnt  Christian  appeared  to  have  been  the  leader  and  sole  cause 
of  the  mutiny  in  that  ship.  A  venerable  old  man,  named  John 
Adams,  [there  is  no  such  name  in  the  Bounty's  crew ;  he  must 
have  assumed  it  in  lieu  of  his  real  name  Alexander  Smith,]  is  the 
only  surviving  Englishman  of  those  who  last  quitted  Otaheite  in 
her,  and  whose  exemplary  conduct  and  fatherly  care  of  the  whole 
of  the  h'ttle  colony,  could  not  but  command  admiration.  The 
pious  manner  in  which  all  those  bom  on  the  island  have  been  rear- 
ed, thie  correct  sense  of  religion  which  has  been  instilled  into  their 
young  minds  by  this  old  man,  has  given  him  the  pre-eminence  over 
the  whole  of  them,  to  whom  they  look  up  as  the  father  of  the 
whole  Sod  one  family.  A  son  of  Christian's  was  the  first  bom  dkt 
the  island,  now  about  twenty^  five  years  of  age,  (named  Thursday 
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October  Christian ;)  the  elder  Christian  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jea- 
Ipusy  of  an  Otaheitan  man,  within  three  or  four  years  after  their 
arrival  on  the  island.  They  were  accompanied  thither  by  six 
Otaheitan  men,  and  twelve  women :  the  fonner  were  all  swept 
away  by  desperate  contentions  between  them  and  the  Englishmen, 
and  five  of  the  latter  have  died  at  different  periods,  leaving  at  pre- 
sent only  one  man  and  seven  women  of  the  original  settlers.  The 
island  must  undoubtedly  be  that  called  Pitcaim's,  altkough  errone* 
ously  laid  down  in  the  charts.  We  had  the  meridian  sun  close  to 
it,  which  gave  us  25®  4'  south  latitude,  and  130**  J5'  west  longitude, 
by  chronometers  of  the  Briton  and  Tagus.  It  is  abundant  in  yams, 
plantains,  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls,  but  affords  no  shelter  for  a  ship  or 
vessel  of  any  description ;  neither  could  a  ship  water  there  without 
great  difficulty.  I  cannot  however  refrain  from  offering  my  opinioii 
that  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  laudable  religious  societies, 
particularly  that  for  propagating  the  christian  religion ;  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  speaking  the  Otaheitan  tongue  as  well  as  English. 
During  the  whole  of  the  time  they  have  been  on  the  island,  only 
ime  ship  has  ever  communicated  with  them,  whith  took  place  about 
six  years  since,  by  an  American  ship  called  the  Topaz,  of  Boston, 
Mayhew  Folger  master.  The  Island  is  completely  iron  bound,  with 
rocky  shores,  and  landing  in  boats  at  all  times  difficult,  although 
aafe  to  approach  within  a  short  distance  in  a  ship. 

(Signed,)        ♦    '  T.  STAINES. 

'^We  have  been  favoured  with  some  further  particulars  on  this 
singular  society  which  we  doubt  not  will  interest  our  readers  as 
much  as  they  have  ourselves.  As  the  real  position  of  the  island 
was  ascertained  to  be  so  far  distant  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually 
laid  down  in  the  charts,  and  as  the  captains  of  the  Briton  and  Ta- 
gus seem  to  have  still  considered  it  as  uninhabited,  they  were  not 
a  little  surprised  on  approaching  its  shores,  to  behold  plantations 
regularly  laid  out,  and  huts  or  houses  more  neatly  constructed  than 
those  on  the  Marquesas  Islands. 

^  When  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  some  natives  wer^  ob- 
served bringing  down  their  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  dashing 
through  a  heavy  surf,  and  paddling  off  to  the  ships;  but  their  as- 
lonishment  was  unboimded,  on  hearing  one  of  them  on  approach- 
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hig  the  ship,  call  out  in  the  Blnglish  language,  ^  wont  jou  he&ye  us 
a  rope  now  V  The  first  man  who  got  on  hoard  the  Briton  soon 
proved  who  they  were;  his  name  he  said  was  Thursday  Octoher 
Christian,  the  first  bom  on  the  island. 

^He  was  then  about  five  and  twenty  years  of  a^e,  and  is  descri- 
bed as  a  fine  young  man  about  six  feet  high ;  his  liair  deep  black  ; 
his  countenanoe  open  and  interesting,  of  a  brownish  cast,  but  free 
from  that  mixture  of  a  reddish  tint  which  prevails  on  the  Pacific 
Islands ;  his  only  dress  was  a  piece  of  cloth  round  hb  l^ins,  and  a 
straw  hat  omamented  with  the  black  feathers  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
^  With  a  great  share  of  good  humour,'  says  Captain  Pipon  ^  we 
were  glad  to  trace  in  his  benevolent  countenance  all  the  features 
of  an  honest  English  face.'    ^  I  must  confess,'  he  continueis  ^  I 
could  not  survey  this  interesting  person  without  feelings  of.  teader- 
iiess  and  compassion.    His  companion  was  named  George  Young,  a 
fine  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.     If  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  captains  was  great  on  hearing  their  first  salutation  in 
English,  their  surprise  and  interest  were  not  a  little  increased  on  Sir 
Thomas  Staines  taking  the  youths  below  and  setting  before  them 
something  to  eat,  when  one  of  them  rose  op,  and  placing  his  hands 
together  in  a  posture  of  devotion,  distinctly  repeated,  and  in  a 
pleasing  tana  and  manner,  ^  for  what  we  are  going  to  receive,  the  ' 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankfiiL'    They  expressed  great  surprise  on 
aeing  a  cow  on  board  the  Briton,  and  were  in  doubt  whether  she 
vras  a  gi'eat  goat,  or  a  homed  sow.     The  two  captains  of  his  Maj- 
esty's ships  accompanied  these  young  men  on  shore.    With  some 
difficulty  and  a  good  wetting,  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  con. 
doctors,  they  accomplished  a  landing  through  the  surf,  and  were 
poon  after  met  by  John  Adams,  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  conducted  them  to  his  house.     His  wife  accompanied 
him,  a  very  old  lady  blind  with  age.    He  was  at  first  alarmed  lest 
the  visit  was  to  apprehend  him ;  but  on  being  told  that  they  were 
perfectly  ignorant  of  his  existence,  he  was  relieved  from  his  anx- 
iety.    Being  once  assured  that  this  visit  was  of  a  peaceable  nature, 
it  is  iniposible  to  describe  the  joy  these  poor  people  manifested  on 
seeing  those  whom  they  were  pleased  to  consider  as  their  coun- 
Iryraen.    Tarns,  cocoanuts,  and  other  fruite,  with  fine  fresh  eggs, 
were  laid  before  them ;  and  the  old  man  would  have  killed  and 
Pressed  a  hog  for  hk  visitors,  bat  time  would  not  allow  them  to 
17 
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partake  of  his  intended  fedst.  This  interesting  new  colony,  it 
seemed  now  consisted  of  about  forty  six  pereons,  mostly  grown  up 
young  people  besides  a  number  of  infants. 

^^  The  young  men  all  bom  on  the  Island  were  very  athletic,  and 
of  the  finest  forms,  their  countenanc^e  open  and  pleasing,  indicating 
much  benevolence  ted  goodness  of  heart  f  but  the  young  women 
were  objects  of  particular  admiration,  tall,  robust,  and  beautifully 
formed,  their  faces  beaming  with  smiles  and  unruffled  good  humour, 
but  wearing  a  <}egree  of  modesty  and  bashfulness  that  would  do 
honour  to  the  most  virtuous  nation  on  earth ;  their  teeth  like  ivo- 
ry, were  regular  and  beautiful,  without  a  single  exception ;  and  all 
of  them^  both  male  and  female,  had  the  most  marked  English  fea- 
tures. The  clothing  of  the  young  females  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
4inen  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  generally  a  sort  of 
mantle  thrown  Of  er  the  shoulders,  and  hanging  as  low  as  the  an- 
cles ;  bat  thb  covering  appeared  to  be  intended  chiefly  as  a  pro- 
tection agaihst  the  sun  and  the  weather,  as  it  was  frequently  laid 
aside,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  entirely  exposed, 
and  i!  is  not  possible  to  conceive  more  beautiful  forms  than  they 
exhibited.  They  sometimes  wreath  caps  or  bonnets  for  the  head 
in  the  most  tasty  manner,  to  protect  the  face  from  the  rays  of  the 
ftun ;  ^d  though  as  Captain  Pipon  observes,  they  have  only  had 
the  instruction  of  their  Otaheitan  mothers,  ^  our  dress  makers  in 
London  would  be  delighted  with  the  simplicity  and  yet  elegant 
taste  of  these  untaught  females.'  Their  native  modesty  assisted 
by  a  proper  sense  of  religion  and  morality  instilled  into  their 
youthful  minds  by  John  Adams,  has  hitherto  preserved  these  inter- 
esting people  perfectly  chaste  and  free  from  all  kinds  of  debauch- 
ery. Adams  assured  the  visitors  that  since  Christian^  deaftb  there 
had  not  been  a  single  instance  of  any  young  woman  proving  un- 
chaste, nor  any  attempt  at  seduction  on  the  part  of  the  men*  They^ 
all  labour  while  young  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gro\md,  and  when 
possessed  of  a  suiScient  quantity  of  cleared  land  and  of  stock  to 
maintain  a  fiitw&y,  they  are  allowed  to  marry,  but  always  witii  the 
consent  of  Adams,  who  unites  them  by  a  sort  of  marriage  cere- 
mony of  his  own.  The  greatest  harmony  prevailed  ia  this  little 
society ;  their  only  quarrels,  and  these  rarely  happened,  being  ac* 
eording  to. their  own  expression,  guarreU  of  the  mouth  :  they  are 
honest  ia  their  dealings,  which  consist  of  bartering  different  arti*- 
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eles  for  mutual  accoinmoda.tiOD.  Their  habitaiio^is  are  extremely 
neat  Tke  little  TiUage  of  Pitcaim  forms  a  pretty  square,  the 
houses  at  the  upper  end  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  patriarch 
John  Adams,  and  his  famify,  consisting^  of  his  old  blind  wife,  and 
ihree  dai^hters  from  fiAeen  to  eighteen  years  of  agef  and  a  boy 
of  eleven  4  a  dav^hter  of  bis  wife  by  a  former  husband,  and  a  son 
in  law. 

"  On  the  -opposite  side  is  the  dwelling  of  Thursday  October  Chri*- 
tiaii ;  and  in  'the  centre  is  a  smooth  verdant  lawn,  on  which  the 
pooltiy  are  let  loose,  feofied  in  so  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the 
domestic  quadrupeds.  All  that  was  done,  was  obyiously  underta- 
ken on  a  settled  plan,  unlike  to  any  thing  to  be  met  with  on  the 
other  Islands.  In  their  houses  too  they  had  a  good  deal  of  decent 
furniture,  consisting  of  beds  laid  upon  bedsteads^  with  neat  cover- 
ings ;  they  had  also  tables  and  large  chests  to  contain  their  valuables 
and  clothii^,  which  is  made  from  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree,  pre- 
pared chiefly  by  the<3lder  Otaheitan  females.  Adams>  house  con- 
sisted of  two  rooms,  and  the  windows  had  shutters  to  pull  to  at 
night.  The,  younger  part  of  the  sex  are  as  before  stated,  employ- 
ed with  their  brothers  under  the  direction  of  their  common  father 
Adams,  in  the  culture  of  the  ground,  which  produced  cocoa  nuts, 
bananas,  the  bread  fruit  tree,  yams,  sweet  potatoes  and  turnips. 
They  have  also  plenty  of  hogs  and  goats ;  the  woods  abound  with 
a  species  of  wild  hog,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Island  with  several 
kinds  of  good  fisk 

^  Tfieir  agricultural  implements  are  made  by  themselves  from  the 
iron  supplied  by  the  Bounty,  which  with  great  l&bour  tltey  beat 
out  into  spades,  hatchets,  crows,  kc.  This  was  not  all,  the  good 
old  man  kept  a  regular  journal,  in  which  was  entered  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  work  performed  by  each  family,  wh^t  each  had  re- 
ceived, and  what  was  due  on  account  There  was  it  seems  besides 
private  property,  a  sort  of  general  stock  out  of  which  articles  were 
issued  on  account,  to  the  several  members  of  the  community ;  and 
for  mutual  accommodation  exchanges  of  one  kind  of  provisions  for 
another  were  very  frequent,  as  salt  for  fresh  provisions,  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  poultry,  fish,  &c.  also  when  the  stores  of  one  family 
were  low  or  wholly  expended,  a  fresh  supply  was  raised  from 
another,  or  out  of  the  general  stock,  to  be  repaid  when  circum- 
stances were  more  iavourable ;  all  of  which  was  carefully  noted 
down  in  John  Adamses  Joumat 
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^^  But  what  wafl  most  gratifying  of  all  to  the  visitors,  was  the  simple 
and  unaffected  manner  in  which  they  returned  thanks  to  the  AI-* 
mighty  for  the  many  blessings  they  enjoyed.  They  never  failed  to 
say  grace  before  and  after  meals,  to  pray  everj  morning  at  sun-rise, 
and  they  fireqiiently  repeated  the  Lord^s  prayer  and  the  creed.  ^It 
was  truly  pleasing,^  says  Captain  Pipon,  *  to  see  these  poor  people 
80  well  disposed  to  listen  so  attentively  to  moral  instruction,  to  be- 
lieve in  the  attributes  of  God,  and  to  place  their  reliance  on  divine 
goodness.'  The  day  on  which  the  two  captains  landed  was  Satur- 
'day  the  17th  September;  but  by  John  Adamses  account  it  was  Sun- 
day the  1 8th,  and  they  were  keeping  the  Sabbath  by  making  it  a  day 
of  rest  and  prayer. 

^^  This  was  occasioned  by  the  Bounty  having  proceeded  thither 
by  the  eastern  route,  and  our  frigates  having  gone  to  the  westward  # 
and  the  Topaz  found  them  right  according  to  his  own  reckoning, 
she  having  also  approached  the  island  from  the  eastward.  Every 
ship  from  Europe  proceeding  to  Pitcaim's  Island  round  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  will  find  them  a  day  later,— -as  those  who  approach 
them  round  Cape  Horn,  a  day  in  advance,  as  was  the  case  with 
Captain  Folger,  and  the  Captains  Sir  T.  Staines  and  Pipon.  The 
visit  of  the  Topaz  is  of  course,  as  a  notable  circumstance,  marked 
down  in  John  Adams-s  Journal.  The  first  ship  that  appeared  off 
the  island  was  on  the  27th  December,  1796;  but  as  she  did  not 
approach  the  land,  they  could  not  make  out  to  what  nation  she  be- 
longed. A  second  appeared  some  time  after,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  communicate  with  them.  A  third  came  sufficiently  neair  to  see 
the  natives  and  their  habitations,  but  did  not  attempt  to  send  a  boat 
on  'shore;  which  is  the  less  surprising,  considering  the  uniform 
ruggedpess  of  the  coast,  the  total  want  of  shelter,  and  the  almost 
constant  and  violent  breakmg  of  the  sea  against  the  clifis.  The 
good  old  man  was  aniious  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  they  had  the  means  of  gratifying  his  curioaty  by  supplying  him 
with  some  magazines  and  modem  publications.  His  libraiy  con- 
sisted of  the  books  that  belonged  to  Admiral  Bligh,  but  the  visitors 
had  not  time  to  inspect  them. 

"  They  mquired  particularly  after  Fletcher  Christian.  This  ill- 
fated  young  man,  it  seems,  was  never  happy  after  the  rash  and  in- 
considerate step  which  he  had  telken ;  he  became  sullen  and  morose, 
and  practised  the  very  same  kind  of  conduct  towards  his  companioos 
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in  gtaitf  which  he  and  they  so  loudly  complained  ai^inst,  in  their 
late  commander.  Disappointed  in  his  expedition  to  Otaheite,  and 
the  Friendly  Islands,  and  most  probably  dreading  a  discovery,  this 
deluded  youth  coitimitted  himself  and  his  remaining  confederates  to 
tbe  mere  chance  of  being  cast  upon  some  desert  island,  and  chance 
threw  them  on  that  of  Pitcairn^s.  Finding  no  anchorage  near  it) 
he  ran  the  ship  upon  the  rocks,  cleared  her  of  the  live  stock  and 
other  articles,  which  they  had  been  supplied  with  at  Otaheite,  when 
he  set  her  on  fire,  that  no  trace  of  inhabitants  might  be  visible,  and 
all  hopes  of  escape  cut  off  from  himself  and  his  wretched  followers. 
He  soon  however  disgusted  both  his  own  countrymen  and  the 
Otafaeitans,  by  his  oppression  and  Qrrannical  conduct ;  they  divided 
into  parties,  and  disputes,  affrays,  and  murders,  were  the  con- 
sequence. His  Otaheitan  wife  died  within  a  twelvemonth  from 
their  landing,  aAer  which  he  carried  off  one  that  belonged  to  an 
Otaheitan  man,  who  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  re- 
Tenge,  and  shot  him  dead  while  digging  in  his  own  field.  Thus 
terminated  the  miserable  .existence  of  this  deluded  young  man,  who 
was  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  eneig'y,  nor  in  connexidns,  and 
who  might  have  risen  in  the  service,  and  become  an  ornament  to 
his  profession. 

^  John  Adams  fleclared,  asr  it  was  natural  enough  he  shoulcTdo^ 
his  abhorrence  of  the  crime  in  which  he  was  implicated,  and  said 
he  was  sick  at  the  time  in  his  hammock.  This  we  understand  is 
not  true,  though  he  was  not  particularly  active  in  the  mutiny ;  he 
expressed  the  utmost  willmgness  to  surrender  himself  and  be  taken 
to  England ;  indeed  he  rather  seemed  to  have  an  inclination  to  re- 
visit his  native  country,  but  the  young  men  and  women  flocked 
round  him,  and  with  tears  and  intreaties  begged  that  their  father 
and  protector  might  not  be  taken  from  them,  for  without  him  they 
must  all  perish.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  the  greatest  inhu-i 
manity  to  remove  him  from  the  island ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  Sir  Thomas  Staines  lent  a  willing  ear  to  their  intreaties, 
thinking  no  doubt,  as  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  think,  that  if  he 
were  even  among  the  most  guilty  his  care  and  success  in  instilling 
religious  and  moral  principles  into  the  minds  of  this  young  an^in 
teresting  society,  have  in  a  great  .degree  redeemed  his  former 
crimes.  This  island  is  about  six  miles  long  by  three  broad,  covered 
With  wood,  and  the  soil  of  course  very  rich :  situated  under  the 
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parallel  of  25^  south  latitude,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  wide 
expanse  of  ocean,  the  climate  must  be  fine  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  aU  the  vegetable  productions  of  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  Small  therefore  as  Pitcaim^s  Island  may 
appear,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  sij^porting 
many  inhabitants ;  and  the  present  stock  being  of  so  good  a  descrip* 
tion,  We  trust  they  will  not  be  neglected. 

^  In  the  course  of  time  the  patriarch  must  go  hence ;  and  we  think 
It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  British  nation  would  pro- 
vide for  such  an  event,  by  sending  out,  not  an  ignorant  and  'idle 
evangelical  missionary ;  but  some  zealous  and  intelligent  instructor, 
together  with  a  few  persons  capable  of  teaching  the  useful  trades 
or  professions. 

'*'  On  Pitcaim^s  Island  there  are  better  materials  to  work  upon 
than  missionaries  have  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with,  and 
the  best  results  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

^  Something  we  are  bound  to  do  for  these  blameless  and  interes- 
ting people.  The  articles  recommended  by  Captain  Pipon  appear 
to  be  highly  proper ;  cooking  utensils,  implements  of  agriculture, 
maize,  ^r  the  Indian  com,  the  orange  tree  from  Valparaiso,  a  most 
grateful  fruit  in  a  warm  climate,  and  not  known  in  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  that  root  of  plenty  (not  of  poverty  as  a  wr^ched  scribbler  has 
called  it)  the  potatoe,  bibles,  prayer  books,  and  a  proper  selection 
of  other  books,  with^paper,  and  other  implements  of  writing.  The 
visitors  supplied  them  with  some  tools,  kettles,  and  other  articles, 
such  as  the  high  surf  would  permit  them  to  land,  but  to  no  great 
extent ;  many  things  are  still  wanting  for  their  ease  and  comfort 
The  descendants  of  these  people  by  keeping  up  the  Otaheitan  lan- 
gusi^e,  which  the  present  race  speak  fluently,  might  be  the  means 
of  civilizing  the  multitudes  of  fine  people  scattered  over  the  innu- 
merable islands  of  the  great  Pacific. 

^  We  have  only  to  add,  that  Pitcaim*8  Island  seems  to  be  so  forti- 
fied by  nature  as  to  oppose  an  invincible  barrier  to  an  invading  ene- 
my;  there  is  no  spot  apparently  where  a  boat  can  land  with  safe- 
ty, and  perhaps  not  more  thaa  one  where  it  ci^i  land  at  all ;  an 
everlasting  swell  of  the  ocean  rolls  in  on  every  side,  and  breaks 
into  foam  against  its  rocky^and  iron  bound  shores.'' 

To  this  information  may  be  added  the  following  extracts  from  the 
6th  number  of  the  Q,uarterly  Review,  (Febuary  1810,)  pages  ?3. 
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and  24.  ^^  About  four  years  after  their  arrival  (on  Pitcaim's  Is- 
land,) a  great  jealousy  existing,  the  Otaheitans  secretly  revolted 
and  killed  every  Englishman  except  himself^  (Smith,)  whom  they 
Severely  wounded  in  the  neck  with  a  pistol  ball.  The  same  night 
the  widows  of  the  deceased  Englishmen  arose  and  put  to  death  the 
whole  of  the  Otaheitans,  leaving  Smith  the  only  man  alive  upon 
the  island,  with  eight  or  nine  women,  and  several  small  children. 

^'  The  second  mate  of  the  Topaz  asserts  that  Christian,  the  ring* 
leader,  became  insane  shortly  afler  their  arrival  on  the  island,  and 
threw  himself  off  the  rocks  into  the  sea.  Another  died  of  a  fe- 
ver before  th.e  massacre  of  the  remaining  five  took  place.'' 

Some  remarks  will  hereafter  be  made  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween this  account  of  the  mode  of  Christian's  death,  and  that  al- 
ceady  quoted  from  the  Quarteriy  Review,  under  the  date  of  July 
1815. 

As  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  Pitcaim's  Island,  are  6f  gen- 
eral interest,  I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  from  Carteret's  Voyage, 
at  page  661,  in  the  Ist  volume  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  collection. 

^  1767.  We  continued  our  course  westward  till  the  evening  of 
Thursday  the  2d  of  July,^when  we  discovered  land  to  the  north- 
ward of  us.  Upon  approaching  it  the  next  day,  it  appeared  like  a 
great  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  more  than  five  miles 
in  circumference,  [now  said  to  be  six  miles  long,  and  three  broad,} 
and  seemed  to  be  uninhabited.  It  was  however  covered  with  trees, 
and  we  saw  a  small  stream  of  firesh  water  running  down  one  side  of 
it.  I  would  have  landed  upon  it,  but  the  surf,  which  at  this  sea- 
son broke  upon  it  with  great  violence,  rendered  it  impossible.  I 
got  soundings  on  the  west  side  of  it,  at  somewhat  less  than  a  mile 
from  shore,  in  twenty  five  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  coral  and 
sand,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  fine  summer  weather,  landing  here 
may  not  only  be  practicable,  but  easy.  We  saw  a  great  number 
of  sea  birds  holering  about  it,  at  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  fr6m 
the  shore,  and  the  sea  here  seemed  to  have  fish.  It  lies  in  lati- 
tude 25%  2'  south,  longitude  133^,  21'  west,  and  about  a  thousand 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  contin<pt  of  America.  It  is  so 
rhigh  that  we  saw  it  at  the  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  leagues ; 
and  it  having  been  discovered  by  a  young  gentleman,  son  to  Ma« 
jor  Pitcaira  of  the  marines,  who  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the 
Aurora,  we  caMed  it  PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND.'^ 
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This  description  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  high  as  to  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues,  have  led  some  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  Encarnacion  of  Quiros,  as  is  sup* 
posed  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Daliymple's  Collection,  Quiros^s 
Voyage,  page  107,  has  been  cited  by  a  writer  to  show  that  the  En- 
carnacion '^  was  small,  about  four  leagues  in  circuiti  o//^o^  «ntf 
level  with  the  water^  VfUh  fev)  treee^  and  /or  the  greater  pare 
sand.** 

One  other  article,  concerning  the  geography  of  the  island  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  inhabitants,  ought  to  be  selected.  In  the  not^s 
of  a  poem,  Christina  the  Maid  of  the  South  Seas,  written  by  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  at  page  304  is  the  following  testimony,  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a  friend.  ^^  I  have  the  authority  of  the  gentlemany 
who  favoured  me  with  most  of  the  particulars  relative  to  Pitcaim's 
Island,  for  stating  that  there  is  a  cavern  un^^r  a  hill,  to  which 
Smith,  the  Fitzallan  of  my  poem,  had  once  retired  at  the  ap- 
proach of  some  En^Ush  vessel,  as  a  place  of  concealment  and  se- 
curity. The  ships  passed  on,  but  the  cave  was  still  held  sacred 
by  the  islanders  as  a  means  of  future  protection  for  their  revered 
benefactor.  Never  may  that  protection  be  required !  Never  may 
an  English  vessel  bring  other  tidings  than  those  of  peace  and  par- 
don to  one  who  has  so  fully  expiated  his  only  crime  !  Sufficient 
blood  has  been  already  shed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice ; 
and  mercy  may  now  raise  her  voice  at  the  foot  of  that  throne 
where  she  never  pleads  in  vain.  On  being  asked  by  Captain  Fol- 
ger,  if  he  wished  his  existence  to  remain  a  secret,  Smith  immedi- 
ately answered,  ^^  No,^'  and  pointing  to  the  young  and  blooming 
band  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  continued,  ^^  Do  you  think  any 
man  could  seek  my  life  with  such  a  picture  as  this  before  his 
eyes?" 

^his  sentiment  of  forgiveness,  and  the  deprecation  of  all  future 
prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  will  I  think 
meet  the  feelings  of  every  benevolent  heart. 

I  have  now  given  to  ray  readers  all  the  documents  which  have 
been  already  printed,  so  far  as  I  have  read  them,  and  as  they  are 
necessary  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  interesting  inhabitants  of  Pitcaim's  Island.  Be- 
fore I  record  the  further  information,  which  I  obtained  from  Cap- 
tain Folger  in  conversation,  I  shall  introduce  an  extract  from  a.let- 
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ter  of  his  to  me^  bearing  a  very  recent  date,  and  written  m  the 
state  of  Ohio,  where  he  now  resides. .  Although  most  of  the  facts 
contained  in  it  hare  been  related  already,  yet  there  are  some  new 
circomstances  mentioned  which  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
Tolume. 


A  Xendai^  June  2</,  1816. 
Rbsfboted  Fribmd, 

Your  faroar  of  the  12th  ultimo,  I  received  last  mail  firom  the 
eastward,  and  as  it  returns  tomorrow,  I  take  the  (^portnnity  of 
forwarding  yon  an  answer. 

The  Bounty  it  seems  safled  from  England  in  WST,  and  after  the 
mntiny  took  place,  the  particulars  of  which  are  so  well  known,  the 
mutineers  returned  with  her  to  Olriieite.  After  many  delays  on 
that  coast,  a  part  of  the  crew  under  the  command  of  Christian  went 
in  search  of  a  group  of  islands,  which  you  may  remember  to  haye 
seen  on  the  chart,  placed  under  the  head  of  Spanish  discoveries. 
They  crossed  the  situation  of  those  imi^naty  isles,  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  no  such  existed.  They  then  steered  for  Pitcaim^s 
Isle,  discovered  by  Capt.  Oarteret,  and  by  him  laid  down  in  latitude 
25^  ^  south,  and  longitude  by  account  from  Massafuero,  133^  2l' 
^  west,  where  they  arrived  and  took  every  thing  useful  out  of  the 
ship,  ran  her  on  shore,  and  broke  her  up.  In  Februaiy,  1808,  on 
my  passage  across  the  Pacific  ocean,  I  touched  at  Pitcaim's  Island| 
thinking  it  was  uninhabited ;  but  to  my  astonishment  I  found  Alex- 
ander Smith,  the  only  remaining* Englishman  who  came  to  that 
place  in  the  Bounty,  his  companions  having  been  massacred  some 
yetfs  before.  He  had  with  him  thirty-four  women  and  children. 
The  youngest  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  one  week  old.  I 
stayed  with  him  five  or  six  hours,  gave  him  an  account  of  some 
things  that  had  happened  in  the  world  since  he  left  it,  particularly 
their  great  naval  victories,  at  which  he  seemed  very  much  elated, 
and  cried  out,  ^^Old  England  forever!^— -In  turn  he  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  mutmy  and  the  death  of  his  companions,  a  circum- 
stantial detail  of  which  could  I  suppose  be  of  little  service  to  you 
in  the  woric  in  which  you  are  at  present  engaged.  The  latitude  is 
25^  2^  south,  and  the  longitude,  by  mean  of  nine  sets  of  observations, 
130^  west  Capt  Carteret  might  weH  have  ejred  three  or  four 
IB 
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degrees  in  his  longitude,  in  an  old  crazy  ship  with  nothing  hot  his 
log  to  depend  on. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  see  your  work  when  it  is  finished.    I  think 

it  must  be  interesting.    ♦♦*♦♦*♦♦♦♦»»♦ 

I  resoain,  with  esteem, 

Yoar  assured  friend, 

MAYHEW  FOLGER. 

With  this  gentleman  I  became  Ai!quainted  ih  the  year  1800,  a( 
the  island  of  ^assafuero.  We  were  then  on  voyages  for  seals,  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  together  for  many  months.  His  company 
was  particularly  agreeable  to  fne,  and  we  were  often  relatii^  to 
each  other  our  adventures.  Among  other  topics  of  conversation, 
the  fate  of  the  Bounty  was  several  times  introduced.  I  showed  to 
hhn  the  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Edwards,  which  I  bad  taken  at 
Timor,  and  we  were  both  much  interested  td  know  what  ultimately 
became  of  Christian,  his  ship^  and  his  party,  tt  is  not  easy  for 
landsmen,  who  have  never  had  personal  experience  of  the  sufer- 
ings  of  sailors  at  sea,  and  on  savage  coasts  or  desolate  islands,  to 
enter  into  their  feelings  with  any  thing  like  an  adeqoate  8ympathy.r 
We  had  both  suffered  many  varieties  of  hardship  and  privation,  and 
our  feelings  were  perfectly  aUve  to  the  amdeties  uid  distresses  of  a 
mind  Under  the  circumstances  of  Christian^  going  from  all  he  had 
known  and  loved,  and  seeking  as  his  last  refuge  a  spot  unknown  and 
uninhabited^  The  spirit  of  crime  is  only  temporary  in  the  human 
Boul,  but  the  spirit  of  sympathy  is  eternal.  Repentance  and  virtue 
succeed  to  passion  and  nusconduct,  and  while  the  public  may  continue 
to  censure  and  frown,  our  hearts  in  secret  plead  for  the  returning 
and  unhappy  transgressor.  It  was  with  such  a  state  of  mind  that 
Folger  and  myself  used  to  speak  of  the  prospects  before  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Bounty,  when  she  was  last  seen  steering  to  the  nonh- 
west,  from  Otaheite  on  the  open  ocean,  not  to  seek  friends  and  home, 
but  a  solitary  region,  where  no  human  face,  besides  the  few  now 
associated  in  exile,  should  ever  meet  their  eyes. 

After  several  years  had  elapsed,  and  we  had  navigated  various 
seas,  we  fortunately  lived  to  meet  each  other  si^ani  in  Boston^when 
it  wd&  in  his  power  to  renew  our  old  conversation  about  the  Bounty, 
and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  mterest  which  we  had  so  long 
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cherisfaed  in  common*  The  Topaz  in  which  hef  sailed  was  fitted 
and  owned  in  this  place  by  James  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins  Esc^nires, 
and  crossed  the  south  Pacific  ocean  in  search  of  islands  for  teals. 
Being  in  the  region  of  Piteaim's  Island,  according  to  Carteret^s  ac* 
count,  he  determined  to  visit  it,  hoping  that  it  might  fumish  him 
with  the  animals  which  were  the  objects  of  his  voyage.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  island,  he  was  surprised  to  see  smokes  ascending  from 
it,  as  Carteret  had  said  it  was  uninhabited.  With  increased  curiosity 
he  lowered  a  boat  into  the  water,  and  embarked  in  it  for  the  shore. 
He  was  ytry  soon  met  by  a  double  canoe,  made  in  the  manner  of  the 
Otaheitans,  and  earryiog  several  young  men,  who  hailed  him  in 
English  at  a  distance.  They  seemed  not  to  be  willing  to  come 
Bear  to  him  till  they  had  ascertained  who  he  was.  He  answered, 
and  told  them  he  was  an  American  from  Boston.  This  they  did 
not  immediately  understand.  With  great  earnestness  they  said, 
^  You  are  an  American ;  you  come  from  America ;  where  is  Amer* 
ka?  Is  it  in  Ireland  r' 

Captain  Folger  thinking  that  he  should  soonest  make  himself 
intellegible  to  them  by  finding  out  their  origin  and  country,  at 
they  spoke  English,  inquired,  ^  Who  are  you  T^— .^^  We  are  English* 
men."— J"  Where  were  you  bom  f '— "  On  that  island  Which  you 
see."— ^^  How  then  are  you  Englishmen,  if  you  were  bom  on 
&at  island,  which  the  English  do  not  own,  and  never  possessed  f'— 
^  We  are  Englishmen  because  our  father  was  an  Englishman.'*-— * 
"Who  is  your  father  ?"^  With  a  very  intepesting  simplicity  they 
answered,  "Aleck."—"  Who  is  Aleckf— "  Do'n't  you  know  Aleck  V^ 
-— "  How  should  I  know  Aleck  f'— -Well  then,  did  you  know  Captain 
Blighof  the  Bounty  ?"— At  this  question,  Folger  told  me  that  the 
whole  story  inmiediately  burst  upon  his  mind,  and  produced  a  shock 
of  mingled  feelings,  surprise,  wonder,  and  pleasure,  not  to  be  de* 
scribed  His  curiosity  which  had  been  already  excited  so  much 
on  this  subject,  was  revived,  and  he  made  as  many  inquiries  of 
them  as  the  situation  in  which  they  were,  would  permit.  They 
informed  him  that  Aleek  was  the  only  one  of  the  Bounty's  Cftvr 
who  remained  alive  on  the  island ;  they  made  him  acquainted  with 
some  of  tiie  most  important  points  in  theift*  history ;  and  with  every 
sentence  increased  still  more  his  desire  to  visit  the  establishment ' 
and  learn  the  whole.  Not  knowing  whether  it  would  be  proper 
afid  safe  to  land  without  giving  notice,  as  the  fej|TS  of  tiie  surviving 
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mntmeer  wight  be  awakeoed  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  Tuit, 
he  requested  the  yoong  men  to  go  and  tell  Aleck,  that  the  master 
of  the  ship  desired  #ery  much  to  see  him,  and  irould  supply  him 
with  any  thing  which  he  had  on  board.  The  canoe  carried  the 
message,  hot  returned  i^thoat  Aleck,  bringing  an  apology  for  his 
not  appearing,  and  an  invitation  for  Captain  Folger  to  come  on 
shore.  The  invitation  was  not  immediately  accepted,  but  the 
young  men  were  sent  again  for  Aleck,  to  desire  him  to  come  on 
board  the  ship,  and  to  give  him  assurances  of  the  friendly  and  hon- 
est intentions  of  the  master.  They  returned  however  again  with- 
out Aleck,  said  that  the  Vomen  were  fearful  for  his  safety,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  expose  himself  or  them  by  leaving  their 
beloved  island.  The  young  men  pledged  themselves  to  Captain 
Tolge!t  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  if  he  should  land,  that 
the  islanders  wanted  extremely  to  see  him,  and  that  they  would 
famish  him  with  any  supplies  which  their  village  afforded. 

After  this  negotiation  Folger  determined  to  go  on  shore,  and  as 
he  landed  he  was  met  by  Aleck  and  all  his  family,  and  was 
welcomed  with  eveiy  demonstration  of  joy  and  good  win.  They 
escorted  him  from  the  shore  to  the  house  of  their  patriarch,  where 
eveiy  luxuiy  they  had  was  set  before  him,  and  offered  with  the 
most  affectionate  courtesy. 

He,  whom  the  youths  m  the  canoe,  with  such  juvenile  and  char* 
acteristic  simplicity,  had  called  Aleck,  and  who  was  Alexander  Smith, 
now  began  the  narrative,  the  most  important  parts  of  which  have 
already  been  detailed.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  introduce  here 
such  particulars  only  as  have  not  been  mentioned,  but  vte  well 
fitted  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  general  outline,  by  a  few 
touches  upon  the  minute  features. 

Smith  said,  and  upon  tins  point  Captain  Folger  was  very  explicit 
in  his  inquiry  at  the  time  as  well  as  in  his  account  of  it  to  me,  that 
they  lived  under  Christian's  government  several  yean  after  they 
landed ;  that  during  the  whole  period  they  enjoyed  tolerable  har- 
mony ;  that  Christian  became  sick  and  died  a  natural  death ;  and 
that  it  was  after  this  when  the  Otaheitavmen  jomed  in  a  conspiracy 
and  killed  the  English  huslfands  of  the  Otaheitan'women,  and  were 
bjr  the  widows  killed  in  tuiii  on  the  following  night  Smith  was  thus 
the  only  man  left  upon  the  island.  The  account  by  Lieut  Fits- 
maurice,  as  he  professed  to  receive  it  ftom  the  second  mate  of  pie 
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Topaas,  is,  that  Christian  became  insane,  and  threw  himself  from  the 
rocks  into  the  sea.  The  Quarterly  Reviewers  say  that  he  was  shot 
dead  while  digging  in  the  field,  by  an  Otaheitan  man,  whose  wife 
he  seized  for  bis  own  use.  Neither  of  these  accounts  is  true,  as 
we  are  at  liberty  to  affirm  from  the  authority  of  Captain  Folger, 
whose  mformation  must  be  much  more  direct  and  worthy  of  cod« 
fidence  than  that  of  the  second  mate,  of  Fitzmaurice,  or  of  the  re* 
viewers.  The  last  are  evidently  desirous  of  throwing  as  much 
shade  as  possible  upon  the  character  of  Christian. 

Smith  had  taken  great  pains  to  educate  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl* 
and  in  the  faith  and  principles  of  Christianity.  They  were  in  the 
vniform  habit  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  were  regularly 
assembled  on  Sunday  for  religous  instruction  and  worship.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  the  books  of  the  Bounty  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  considerable  learning.  Prayer  books  and  bibles 
were  among  them,  which  were  used  in  their  de  vo  tioils.  It  is  probable 
also  that  Smith  composed  prayers  and  discourses  particularly  adap- 
ted to  their  circumstances.  He  had  improved  himself  very  much 
by  reading,  and  by  the  efforts  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  instruct 
those  under  his  care.  He  wrote  and  Conversed  extremely  well,  of 
which  he  gave  many  proofs  in  Yub  records  and  in  his  narrative.  The 
girls  and  boys  were  made  to  read  and  write  before  Captain  Folger, 
to  show  him  the  degree  of  their  improvement.  They  did  them- 
selves great  credit  in  both,  particularly  the  girls.  The  stationaiy 
of  the  Bounty  was  an  important  addition  to  the  books,  and  was  so  a- 
bondant  that  the  islanders  were  not  yet  in  want  of  any  thing  in  this 
department  for  the  pr<^^ss  of  their  school.  The  journal  of  Smith 
was  so  handsomely  kept  as  to  attract  particular  attention,  and  excite 
great  regret  that  there  was  not  time  to  copy  it.  The  books  upon 
the  island  must  have  created  and  preserved  among  the  inhabitants 
an  interest  in  the  characters  and  concerns  of  the  rest  of  manVind< 
This  idea  will  explain  much  of  their  mtercourse  with  Captain  Fol^ 
ger,  and  the  diffeBence  between  them  and  the  other  South  Sea 
islanders  in  this  respect 

When  Smith  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  any  of  the  great 
battles  between  the  English  and  French  fleets  m  the  late  wars,  he 
answered,  ^  How  could  I,  unless  the  birds  of  the  air  had  been  the 
heralds  f— He  was  told  of  the  victories  of  Lord  Howe,  Earl  St. 
Vmcent,  Lord  Duncan,  and  Lord  Nelson.    He  listened  with  atten- 
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tion  till  the  nairatiTe  was  finished,  and  then  rose  from  his  seat,  took 
off  his  hat,  swung  it  three  times  round  his  head  with  three  cheers) 
threw  it  on  die  ground  sailor  like,  and  cried  oat  ^  Old-  England 
forerer  !"— The  young  people  around  him  appeared  to  be  almost 
as  much  exhilarated  as  himself,  and  must  have  looked  on  with 
no  small  surprize,  having  never  seen  their  patriarchal  chief  so  ex- 
cited before. 

Smith  was  asked,  if  he  should  like  to  see  his  native  country 
again,  and  particularly  London,  his  native  town.  He  answered,  that 
he  should,  if  he  could  return  soon  |o  his  island,  and  his  colony ;  but . 
he  had  not  the  least  desire  to  leave  his  present  situation  forever.— 
Patriotism  had  evidently  preserved  its  power  over  his  mind,  but  a 
stronger  influence  was  generated  by  his  new  circumstances,  and 
was  able  to  modify  its  operations. 

The  houses  of  this  village  were  uncommonly  neat. .  They  were 
built  after  the  manner  of  those  at  Otaheite.  Small  trees  are  felled 
and  cut  into  suitable  lengths  ;  they  are  driven  into  the  earth,  and 
are  interwoven  with  bamboo ;  they  are  thatched  with  the  leaves  of 
the  plantam  and  cocoa-nut ;  and  they  have  mats  on  the  ground.-— 
My  impression  is,  that  Folger  told  me  some  of  them  were  built  of 
stone. 

The  young  men  laboured  in  the  fields  and  the  gardens,  and  were 
employed  in  the  several  kinds  of  manufactures  required  by  their 
situatiop.  They  made  canoes,  household  furniture  of  a  simple  kind, 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  the  apparatus  for  catchnig  fish.— 
The  giris  made  cloth  from  the  cloth  tree,  and  attended  to  their 
domestic  concerns. 

They  had  several  amusements,  dancing,  jumping,  hopping,  run- 
ning, and  various  feats  of  activi^.  They  were  as  cheerful  as  in- 
dustrious, and  as  healthy  and  beautiful  as  they  were  temperate  and 
simple.  Having  no  ploughs  and  no  cattle,  they  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  their  land  by  the  spade,  the  hoe,  and  other  instruments 
for  manual  labour. 

The  provision  set  before  Captain  Folger  consisted  of  fowls,  pork, 
and  vegetables,  cooked  with  great  neatness  and  uncommonly  welL 
The  fruits  also  were  excellent. 

The  apron  and  shawl  worn  by  the  girls  were  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  cloth  tree.  This  is  taken  off  the  trunk,  not  longitudinally,  but 
round,  like  the  baric  of  the  birch.    It  is  beaten  till  it  is  thin  and  soft, 
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and  fit  for  use.  The  natural  colour  is  biifi^  but  it  is  dyed  Tarioualy, 
red,  blue,  and  black,  and  is  covered  with  the  figures  of  animals, 
birds,  and  fish. 

The  inquiry  was  made  of  Smith  very  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  sexes  toward  each  other,  and  the  answer  was  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  satisfy  Cqitain  Folger  that  the  purest 
morals  had  thus  ftr  prevailed  among  them.  Whatever  might  be 
the  liberties  allowed  by  the  few  original  Otaheitan  women  remain- 
ing, the  young  people  were  remarkably  obedient  to  the  laws  of  con- 
tinence, which  had  been  taug^  them  by  their  common  instructor 
and  guide. 

Smith  is  said,  by  later  visitors,  to  have  changed  his  name,  and 
taken  that  of  John  Adams.  This  probably  arose  from  a  political 
conversation  between  him  and  Captain  Folger,  and  from  the  account 
then  given  him  of  the  Pandora  under  the  command  of  Captam  Ed« 
wards,  who  was  seot  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Bounty  and  the  muti- 
neers. The  fears  of  Smith  were  somewhat  excited  by  this  last  arti- 
cle of  intelligence.  As  the  federal  constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  had  gone  into  operation  since  the  mutiny;  as  Captain 
Folger  had  given  Smith  an  animating  and  patriotic  account  of  the 
administration  of  the  new  government  and  its  e£fects  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  name  of  President  Adams  had 
been  mentioned,  not  only  with  respect  as  an  able  statesman  and  a 
faithful  advocate  of  civil  liberty,  but  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  particular  where  Folger  lived  ;  it  is  thought  to  be 
probable  enough  that  this  is  the  circumstance  which  suggested  the 
name  that  Smith  afterward  adopted. 

When  he  was  about  to  leave  the  island,  the  people  pressed  round 
him  with  the  wannest  afiection  and  courtesy.  The  chronometer 
which  was  given  him,  although  made  of  gold,  was  so  black  with 
smoke  and  dust  that  the  metal  could  not  be  discovered.  The 
girls  brought  some  presents  of  cloth,  which  they  had  made  with 
their  own  hands,  and  which  they  had  dyed  with  beautiful  colours. 
Their  unaffected  and  amiable  manners,  and  their  earnest  prayen 
for  his  welfare,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  hi9  mind,  and  are 
still  cherished  in  his  memoxy.  He  wished  to  decline  taking  all 
that  was  brought  him  in  the  overflow  of  friendship,  but  Smith  told 
him  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  donors,  and  the  gifts  could 
well  be  spared  from  the  island.    He  made  as  suitable  a  return  of 
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presents  as  his  ship  afforded,  and  left  this  most  interesting  comma- 
nitj  with  the  keenest  sensations  of  regret  It  reminded  him  of 
Paradise,  as  he  said,  more  than  any  effort  of  poetry  or  the  imag- 
mation. 

The  conversations  hetween  me  and  Captain  Folger  open  this 
subject,  were  all  previous  to  the  dates  of  the  several  printed  ac- 
counts, to  which  I  have  referred  in  this  chapter.  There  are 
a  few  points  only  in  which  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
differs  from  the  impressions  upon  my  mind  at  the  time  when  I  read 
it  In  the  volume  for  1810,  as  well  as  in  that  for  1816,  the  Re* 
viewers  appear  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way,  and  to  have  taken 
very  unworthy  pains  to  connect  slanders  against  my  countrymen 
with  their  remarks  upon  Pitcaim's  Island.  Perhaps  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  is  to  contain  some  reflections  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, this  topic  may  be  taken  up. 

^  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  population  of  the  island  a  remark 
may  be  made.  Captain  Folger  says  there  were  thirty  four  in  eigl^ 
teen  hundred  and  e%ht  Sir  Thomas  Staines  mentions  forty  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  Review  afterwards  says, 
there  were  about  forty  six  besides  a  number  of  infants.  As  eveiy 
one  of  the  forty  whom  Sir  Thomas  Staines  saw,  spoke  good  Eng- 
lish, and  as  this  cannot  be  applied  to  the  very  young  children,  there 
must  have  been  a  larger  number  on  the  island  at  that  time.  The 
population  now  must  be,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  not  less  than  sixty. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Reflections  on  the  History  of  the  Bounty,  and  of  Pitcftim's  Island. 

X  HE  mutiny,  which  happened  in  the  Bounty,  invites  some  reflec* 
tions.  This  subject  was  often  discussed  between  Commodore 
McClure,  his  officers,  and  the  Dutch  gentlemen  at  Timor,  who  saw 
Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  companions  on  their,  arrival  at  that  island, 
and  who  were  acquainted  both  with  him  and  with  them  during 
their  stay  there.  The  manner  in  which  his  officers  qK)ke  of 
him,  and  the  kind  of  treatment  which  they  observed  in  regard  to 
him,  are  still  distinctly  remembered  as  stated  at  Timor.  The 
mutineers  are  not  so  much  excluded  from  sympathy  among  the 
gentlemen  at  that  place,  as  they  possibly  may  be  among  those 
in  England  who  have  only  read  the  story  of  one  of  the  pai^ 
ties.  My  mind  was  prevented  from  falling  into  rash  conclu- 
sions and  censures,  by  the  conversations  in  which  I  then  joined ; 
and  it  has  been  placed  in  a  still  more  impartial  state  by  the  infoiv 
mation  which  Captain  Folger  gave  me  as  he  received  it  from 
Smith.  Extreme  depravity  rarely  belongs  to  persons  educated  aa 
Clyistian  and  his  adherents  were,  and  wlio  have  manifested  so  ma- 
ny virtues  on  other  occasions.  Acts  of  a  desperate  character  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  performed  by  such  men  without  consider- 
able provocation.  Lieutenant  Bligh,  I  suppose,  is  still  living,  and 
it  seems  that  he  has  become  an  admiral.  It  is  proper  to  speak  of 
him  with  respect,  although  we  may  ascribe  to  him  the  ordinary 
failings  of  our  nature.  Anecdotes  have  been  told  to  me  concer- 
nmf  his  conduct  at  Copenhagen  with  Lord  Nelson,  which  naturally 
prevent  me  from  viewing  him  as  beyond  those  weaknesses  and 
defects  which  most  of  us  are  so  often  obliged  to  acknowledge,  and 
by  which  our  pride  receives  a  salutary  mitigation.  The  Quarterly 
Reviewers  are  unwise,  if  they  wish  to  be  considered  as  the  friends 
ef  A4piiral  Bligh,  to  provoke  an  examiiutiop  .of  this  subject  b|y 
10 
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an  officious  and  nnnecessary  bitterness  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  leader  of  the  mutineers.  The  zeal  which  leads  them  to  re- 
cord in  their  pages,  without  any  correcting  remarics,  two  contradic- 
tory modes  of  death  for  Christian,  as  they  do  in  February  1810, 
-  and  in  July  1815 ;  and  the  anxiety  which  they  show  to  have  crimes, 
which  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  laid  to  his  charge,  cannot 
be  well  fitted  to  engage  the  readers  confidence,  or  to  conciliate 
his  partiality.  Perhaps  the  fling  against  my  countrymen,  in  the 
volume  for  1810,  and  particularly  against  so  well  known  and  excel- 
lent a  man  as  Captain  Folger,  and  the  series  of  abusive  attacks  up- 
on the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  at  large,  in  the  article  quoted 
from  1815,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  same  publication, 
n^ay  have  rendered  my  perceptions  more  ready  to  detect  this  un- 
worthy spirit  in  the  representations  given  against  Christian. 

1  have  a  great  horror  of  the  crime  of  mutiny,  and  feel  as  every 
master  of  a  vessel  naturally  will  upon  this  subject.  The  bias  of 
mind,  which  my  office  in  my  profession  has  produced,  is  against 
whatever  may  tend  to  rebellion  in  the  subject,  and  in  favour  of 
whatever  may  secure  the  prerogative  of  the  commander.  Crews 
and  subordinate  officers  ought  to  suffer  very  extensively  be- 
fore violent  measures  against  the  master  of  a  vessel  can  be  vindi- 
cated. Indeed  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  point  out  a  case  in  real 
life  where  a  mutiny  was  necessary,  or  justifiable.  I  have  known 
more  than  twenty  instances,  where  crews  have  attempted  to  do 
themselves  justice  by  violent  measures  against  their  commanders, 
and  in  every  one  of  them,  the  departures  from  subordination  and 
obedience  uniformly  increased  the  evil,  and  led  to  the  most  unhap- 
py consequences.  Probably  it  is  best  without  a  single  exception 
for  the  sufferers  to  wait  till  they  are  on  shore,  and  can  have  a  reg- 
ular trial  by  proper  authorities,  before  they  attempt  to  seek  a  rem- 
edy in  any  other  way  than  by  mild  and  respectful  expostulations. 
However  much  commanders  may  be  tempted  by  sloth,  ignorance,  sel 
fishness,  or  passion,  to  neglect  or  violate  the  laws  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  their  crews,  yet  mutiny 
and  piracy  are  not  the  means  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  to  arrest  the 
course  of  crime  and  affliction.  The  alternative  is  no  doubt  often  griev- 
ous, and  sometimes  hardlyto  be  allowed,  either  to  persuade  a  comman- 
der by  mild  and  respectful  representations,  to  be  just  and  humane, 
or  to  submit  in  silence  and  patience,  duringf  a  long  cruise,  to  his  pas** 
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MODS,  his  caprices,  his  follies,  and  his  oppressions.  But  this  alter- 
native is  alivays  found  to  be  less  dreadful  than  that  of  mutiny  and 
violence.  A  resort  to  the  last  opens  a  train  of  evils  which  seems 
never  to  have  an  end  till  all  the  subjects  are  in  the  grave,  and  even 
thai  their  children  and  relatives  continue  to  suffer.  Vengeance 
will  not  alwajB  sleep,  but  wakes  to  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

Ma«iters  and  commanders  ought  to  have  been  regularly  educated 
on  ship-board,  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  an  experimental  acquaint-* 
ance  with  the  feelings  of  the  sailor  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  offi- 
cer. 'Mere  theory  can  never  give  to  the  mind  the  knowledge  of 
those  sympathies,  or  those  alienations  and  emotions  of  hostility, 
which  are  developed  in  the  actual  intercourse  between  a  crew  and 
their  commander.  No  man's  nature  is  so  perfect  that  he  can  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  a  personal  experience  in  the  opera- 
tions of  feeling  and  passion  on  the  part  of  inferiors,  if  he  would  ful- 
ly understand  the  wants,  the  dangers,  and  the  duties  which  are  at^ 
tendant  upon  the  exercise  of  authority  over  them. 

Not  only  an  education  on  ship-board,  so  far  as  this  principle  ex- 
tends.' is  required  to  make  an  accomplished  commander,  but  he  must 
also  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  judge  of  the  powers,  obligations,  and 
rights  of  every  class  in  his  crew,  and  of  every  department  in  the 
services  which  they  are  to  render.  While  he  respects  himself,  and 
exacts  what  is  his  due,  he  must  also  respect  them,  and  be  as  careful 
to  observe  the  law  of  gradation  in  their  favour  as  in  his  own.  If  he 
shows  himself  more  disinterested  than  might  at  first  be  expected, 
he  will  never  suffer  in  consequence  of  it,  but  will  be  sure  to  find 
the  good  effects  returned  upon  him  sooner  or  later. 

He  must  never  countermand  his  own  orders  without  very  good 
reasons,  and  generally  such  as  are  obvious.  Considerable  loss  had 
better  be  borne  than  to  permit  the  idea  of  indecision  on  his  part 
to  be  established  in  the  minds  of  the  crew.  Rules,  which  he  has 
made  for  the  ship,  he  must  regard  as  punctiliously  himself^  wher- 
ever they  affect  him,  as  he  expects  the  aame  of  his  inferiors.  He 
will  never  permit  them  to  volunteer  in  giving  him  advice  upon  his 
duty,  but  he  will  often  find  benefit  in  asking  it  for  deliberation,  and 
in  allowing  it  to  have  due  weight  in  his  determinations.  He  will 
lean  toward  the  system  of  encouragement  much  more  than  toward 
that  of  censure  and  punishment  Unde'rstanding  the  value  of 
praise,  he  will  employ  it  ireely  as  well  as  judiciously,  and  will  re- 
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ward  nftrit  tvrice  whitre  he  punishes  faults  once.  He  will  con- 
vbce  his  men  that  their  rights  and  interests  are  safe  when  left 
with  him,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  exercise  a  jealous 
▼igilance  over  their  own  claims.  The  only  way,  in  which  this  convic- 
tion can  he  produced,  is  never  to  consider  justice  as  a  light  thing,  or 
as  that  which  may  be  regarded  or  not,  according  to  convenience  and 
whim*  As  the  laws  and  discipline  of  a  ship  must  be  precise,  and  well 
known  to  every  individual  as  far  as  his  own  conduct  is  concerned, 
the  commander  will  remember  that  his  administration  must  be 
equally  exact  and  uniform. 

How  far  these  principles  were  reduced  to  practice  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Bounty  must  be  known  to  the  parties  concerned. 
Probably  every  reader  of  Lieutenant  Bligh's  book  has  found  a  dis- 
position remaining  with  him,  after  the  perusal,  to  ask  if  there  were 
not  other  causes  for  the  mutiny  besides  those  which  the  author  has 
assigned.  The  character  of  Christian,  notwithstanding  the  mutiny 
deserves  severe  condenmation,  appears  not  to  have  been  remarica- 
ble  for  wickedness,  but  rather  distinguished  for  intelligence,  the 
general  love  of  justice,  and  magnanimity.  Not  malice  and  hatred,  but 
a  sense  of  injury  united  with  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  we  discover 
in  the  language,  ^  come  Captain  Bligh,  your  officers  and  men  are 
now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go  with  them.^  The  expression 
which  follows,  ^^  if  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance,  you 
will  instantly  be  put  to  death,^'  is  harsh,  and  painful  to  the  reader, 
but  it  was  probably  well  understood  to  be  particularly  adapted  to 
the  governing  motives  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  was  designed  to  save  bloodshed,  as  it  probably  did. 

Let  the  conduct  of  Christian  receive  the  censure  of  all  good 
men,  but  let  it  also  not  be  condemned  beyond  its  turpitude, 
or  beyond  the  purposes  of  good  policy  in  regard  to  its  use  as  a 
wamii^  to  others.  The  testimony  of  Smith  in  his  favor  is 
worthy  of  our  attention.  This  man  has  devoted  himself  so 
faithfully  and  successfiilly  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  piety  a- 
mong  his  children  and  subjects,  and  has  given  so  many  proofs 
of  his  benevolence  and  love  of  duty,  that  his  representations  ought 
not  lightly  to  be  set  aside,  even  on  the  subject  of  the  mutiny.— 
Christian  consulted  the  wishes  of  those  who  stayed  at  Otaheite  ; 
he  divided  the  property  equally  among  them  all ;  and  he  governed 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  equity  as  to  produce  harmony  and  peace 
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for  a  series  of  years  in  the  island  of  their  refuge.  Bad  command- 
era  as  well  as  crews  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  this  story.  It 
is  a  pity  that  its  application  should  always  be  upon  one  side  only* 

A  thought  may  now  be  given  to  the  conduct  and  virtues  of  Smith 
with  reference  to  another  subject.  This  mutineer,  with  a  number 
of  i»agan  women  from  Otaheite,  has  succeeded,  according  to  all  the 
accounts,  in  trainmg  up  a  community  of  males  and  females  in  perfect 
chastity,  sincerity,  and  honesty.  Their  hearts  appear  to  be  filled 
with  benevolence,  and  their  quarrels  are  only  iheguarreU  oftht 
mouth.  Their  moral  worth  and  their  practical  virtues  have  stood 
the  test  of  many  years.  If  they  lose  their  present  character,  it  will 
probably  be  through  an  intercourse  with  crews  from  Europe  and 
other  commercial  countries,  claiming  the  privileges  of  a  more  en- 
lightened system  of  ethics  and  religion  than  theirs.  If  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  heart  be  to  evil  only,  this  piece  of  history 
must  be  an  exception  to  the  theory,  and  the  advocates  of  total  de- 
pravity may  like  to  possess  it  as  a  new  case  on  which  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  axplanation.  ' 

The  entire  repentance,  and  the  excellent  government  of  Smith,  are 
great  encoun^ments  to  othen  in  jnaking  attempts  at  the  meliora- 
tion of  character  when  it  is  partly  corrupted.  Notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  licentious  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  the  nu- 
merous transactions  in  which  he  had  shared,  all  tending  to  blunt,  if 
not  to  destroy  his  moral  feelings,  he  still  manifested  to  Folger  the 
most  benevolent  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  the  young  men  and  women  under  his  care.  His  perception 
of  the  beauty  of  truth,  his  sense  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  innocence, 
and  his  sentiments  of  piety,  appear  to  have  been  as  lively  and  pow- 
erful as  though  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  mutiny, 
nor  had  made  himself  liable  to  a  di^raceful  death  by  the  laws  of  his 
country.  There  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  our  nature,  which  may  be 
subdued  for  the  moment  by  the  force  of  temptation,  but  which  will 
ultimately  give  virtue  a  triumph  over  vice,  and  confer  happiness  on 
the  wretched. 

The  power  of  education,  when  no  circumstances  in  the  state  of 
society  coimteract  its  efiects,  is  happily  illustrated  in  the  innocence, 
simplicity,  and  worth  of  the  community  of  Pitcaim.  Intercourse 
with  the  world  had  not  corrupted  them ;  artificial  laws  and  institu- 
tions had  not  furnished  temptations  to  their  own  violation;  and 
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tbeir  natural  mterests  had  not  been  made  to  clash  with  their  duties* 
A  mild  and  paternal  system  of  instruction  and  goverment  had  been 
left  to  produce  its  legitimate  effects  upon  their  characters  and  ac- 
tions. Could  we  uniyersally  adopt  the  same  system  in  all  families 
among  ourselves,  we  might  look  for  the  same  results.  The  extent 
of  our  population  would  not  vary  the  influence  of  the  cause,  if  it 
were  to  be  universally  applied.  But  as  the  state  of  society  now  is, 
one  part  of  the  system  too  often  defeats  another.  What  we  teach, 
in  one  school,  in  one  family,  or  in  one  church,  another  con- 
tradicts ;  and  minds  which  are  yet  unformed,  and  still  under 
the  power  of  instruction  from  teachers,  are  not  unfrequently  more 
at  a  loss  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  than  if  they  had  been  left  to  them- 
selves and  the  gradual  developement  of  their  faculties  in  a  course 
of  nature.  In  the  business  of  education,  let  a  good  temper,  a  ha- 
bit of  benevolence  and  disinterestedness,  the  love  of  justice  and 
Iruth^  and  a  liberal  acquiescence  in  the  diversities  of  character,  be 
much  more  an  object  than  any  compend  of  particular  views  and 
principles  which  might  be  found'  in  the  dogmas  of  sects.  In 
att  coniitrie>  ami  under  all  institutions,  it  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  pyii  e^kacy  to  common  sense,  and  to  our  best  natural 
atTection^^  than  it  is  to  control  our  philosophical  speculations,  and 
lo  estubltsh  the  faith  of  our  children  in  the  articles-  of  the  pre- 
dominant creed. 

It  is  painfui  to  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  'the  interesting 
ftimily  of  Fitcaim  J^hall  lose  their  present  innocence  and  loveliness,^ 
by  the  frequent  visits,  which  they  must  be  expected  to  receive 
from  ships,  that  will  hereafter  be  attracted  to  their  retreat  by  the 
fame  of  their  beauty,  the  affection  of  their  hearts,  and  the  softness 
of  their  climate.  Captain  Folger  is  to  be  envied  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  operations  of  their  minds,  when  they  first  beheld 
the  inhabitants  of  other  lands,  before  any  portion  of  their  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity  was  removed.  The  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  no  similar  occasion  for  an  exeperiment  of  this  na- 
ture, nor  can  it  be  repeated  with  the  same  people.  Paradise 
might  well  be  brought  to  Captain  Folger's  imagination  whea 
he  was  walking  through  the  village  of  these  uncorrupted  children 
of  nature,  when  he  was  receiving  the  full  tide  of  their  affection 
and  sympathy,  when  he  looked  round  on  their  graceful  forms  and 
artless  manners,  and  when  he  contemplated  the  felicity  which  inno- 
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tence  anci  purity  bestow.  To  leave  such  a  spot  and  such  a  group 
must  have  been  a  trial  indeed,  and  might,  without  Aiuch  efTort,  be 
considered  as  a  second  banishment  from  Eden. 

To  send  missionaries  among  them,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
some  good  people,  would  be  an  unfortunate  experiment  upon  their 
peace  and  virtue,  unless  the  individuals  selected  should  be  much 
more  enlightened  and  liberal  than  any  of  that  class  of  persons 
with  whom  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted. 
No  mode  of  destroying  their  harmony  would  j[)robably  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  preaching  of  a  man  who  should  declaim  to  this 
hinocent  and  uncorrupted  community  against  their  natural  hearts, 
and  insist  upon  their  being  fe-fashioned  after  a  model  prepared  and 
sent  out  from  the  work-«hop  of  the  sect.  When  they  should  be 
made  anew,  under  the  direction  of  such  an  artist,  and  should  learn 
to  decry  all  that  is  natural  in  their  affections  and  manners,  as  though 
it  were  carnal  and  wicked,  they  would  indeed  have  their  eyes 
•pened  to  see  that  no  virtue  and  no  happiness  are  any  longer  to  be 
found  while  they  are  in  the  body,  and  that  they  must  suffer  until  the 
grave  shall  release  them.  Religionists  of  this  cast  too  often  make 
their  doctrines  true  by  the  effects  which  they  produce  in  society  when 
they  are  believed  and  followed.  The  world  becomes,  as  they  say 
it  is,  quite  worthless ;  the  people  find  themselves  without  merit  by 
which  to  claim  happiness ;  and  even  the  saints,  accordhig  to  their 
•wn  confession,  have  much  more  sin  than  holiness. 

While  the  present  natural,  simple,  and  affectionate  character  pre- 
vails among  these  descendants  of  Christian  and  Smith,  they  will  be. 
delightful  to  our  minds,  they  will  be  amiable  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  they  will  be  useful  and  happy  among  them- 
selves. Let  it  be  our  fervent  prayer  that  neither  canting  and  hy- 
pocritical emissaries  from  schools  of  artificial  theology  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  sensual  and  licentious  crews  and  adventurers  on  the  other, 
may  ever  enter  the  charming  village  of  Pitcarin  to  give  disease  ta 
{he  minds  or  the  bodies  of  the  un'?u«»pecting  inhabitants. 


[     16«    ] 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Passage  from  Timor  to  Beiicoolen— Remar>u  upon  Benooolen— Passage  to  Bap* 
t&via— Remarks  upon  Java. 

JMaRCH  24th,  we  left  Timor  and  saile^  westward  for  the  Straite 
of  Sunda.  The  latitade  of  Concordia  ia  lO""  Itf  south.  We  passed 
in  sight  of  the  islands,  which  are  west  of  Timor,  and  (T*  2(y  fur- 
ther south  than  Concordia,  leaving  them  on  the  north  of  our  course. 
The  2d  of  April,  we  made  Christmas  Island.  We  sailed  entire- 
ly round  it,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  discovered  no  dangers. 
It  is  a  high  circular  island,  which  can  be  seen  ten  or  twelve  leagues  io 
a  clear  day.  Landing  upon  it  appeared  to  be  difficult.  We  saw  trees 
of  a  good  size,  although  we  supposed  the  soil  not  to  be  rich.  Hogs 
are  said  to  abound  upon  it.  The  latitude  is  10^  26^  south,  and  the 
loE^tude  105^  4(/  east.     The  navigation  to  this  place  was  safe. 

We  ran  northward  till  the  7th,  when  we  made  Java  Head.  We 
saw  a  Dutch  snow,  a  sloop,  and.a  prow  rigged  after  the  manner  of 
the  Malays.  The  snow  had  the  governor  of  Padang  on  board,  and 
the  other  two  vessels  belonged  to  him.  He  was  bound  to  Batavia 
with  his  family  and  effects,  having  retired  from  business  and  office. 
He  had  lost  his  way,  getting  east  of  the  Straits  of  Suuda,  and  was 
beating  his  course  on  the  south  side  of  Java,  seeking  for  the  Straits. 
The  Captain  of  the  snow  had  died  at  Padang,  and  this  event  left 
him  without  a  proper  navigator.  As  the  Panther  touched  at  his 
port  on  her  outward  passage,  our  Commodore  and  his  officers 
were  acquainted  with  him.  The  meeting  was  therefore  plea- 
sant. He  was  an  eminently  agreeable  man,  and  had  been  cour- 
teous to  our  company.  We  were  gratified  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  render  him  a  service  by  setting  him  right.  After  this  he  bore 
away  for  Java  Head.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  south  east,  but 
it  shifted  to  the  north  west,  and  soon  rose  to  a  gale.    The  unfortn- 
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nate  Dutchman  was  driyen  to  the  eastward ;  his  saow  lost  her  masts ; 
and  it  was  siic  months  before  he  arrived  at  Batavia.  When  we  met 
him  there,  he  told  ns  that  the  prow  was  never  heard  of  after  the 
gale,  that  the  sloop  was  lost  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Java,  and  that 
the  sufferings  of  himself  and  family  were  extreme.  The  loss  of 
nearly  all  his  property,  the  defeat  of  his  plans  for  a  life  of  ease  and 
vetirement,  and  the  consequent  aoxiety  and  distress,  made  his  story 
and  condition  very  painful  to  us,  and  to  all  who  knew  him. 

We  also  were  driven  a  number  of  degrees  eastward ;  both  onf 
masts  were  sprung ;  and  we  sustained  considerable  damage  in  other 
respects.  The  gale  continued  for  fifteen  days,  and  blew  as  strong 
at  times  as  I  ever  saw  it  off  Cape  Horn.  At  length  the  wind  re- 
turned to  the  southeast,  and  permitted  us  to  steer  again  northwest. 

The  28th  of  April,  we  anchored  in  Pulo-Bay,  near  to  Bencoolen, 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  thoroughly  weather  beaten.  As  oup 
officers  had  been  here  before,  and  were  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  respectable  people  in  the  settlement,  we  met  with  a  friendly 
receptioQ.  Our  welcome  was  not  such  as  sailors  too  often  experi- 
ence from  their  acquaintance  on  shore,  after  returning  from  a  voy* 
age,  when  congratulations  are  warmly  pressed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  generosity,  which  is  always  felt  on  this  occasion  in  a 
seaman's  breast,  subservient  to  the  views  of  selfishness.  It  is  a 
mortifying  duty  to  trace  mercenary  features  in  the  hearts  of  any 
of  our  fellow  men,  and  still  more  in  any  of  those  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  love  and  trust  But  my  pride  for  human  nature,  and 
my  individual  interests,  have  been  often  wounded  by  the  sinister 
attentions  which  I  have  received,  when  I  have  landed  among  friends 
and  acquaintance,  after  a  long  absence  at  sea,  and  my  feelings  were 
alive  to  the  emotions  of  confidence  and  liberality.  But  this  odious 
trait  of  human  nature,  we  w^re  not  called  to  study  at  Bencoolen. 
The  inhabitants,  with  whom  our  gentlemen  were  acquainted, 
were  friendly  without  selfishness,  and  ready  to  perform  the  offices 
of  kindness  without  the  spirit  of  making  a  baigain,  and  seeking  for 
profit. 

We  obtained  Here  the  supplies  which  we  wanted ;  we  procured 
new  masts  and  rigging ;  and  we  had  nearly  completed  the  task  of 
putting  the  Panther  and  the  Endeavour  m  good  repair,  when  our 
men  began  to  be  sick,  and  to  die,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 
Sometimes  death  followed  the  sickness  of  but  a  single  day.  The 
20 
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first  symptom  of  the  disease  was  dizziness  in  the  head;  then  a  yier- 
lent  fever ;  sometimes  the  bowels  swelled ;  a  lethargy  succeeded ; 
«nd  the  patient  died  without  a  groan^  We  lost  nearly  twenty  men  in 
half  the  nnmber  of  days.  We  weK  ob%ed  to  go  otit  of  Polo-Bay 
with  only  one  topmast  on  end  in  each  vessel. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  bat  it  cannot  be 
occupied  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  The  English  Indiamea 
are  forbidden  to  go  into  it  The  land,  on  the  side  next  to  the  sea^ 
is  low,  swampy^  and  full  of  stagnant  water,  which  exhales  a  very 
unpleasant  effluvium.  This  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  mor- 
tality among  our  people. 

We  were  in  the  bay  about  six  weeks,  after  which  we  hurried 
out  of  it,  and  anchored  m  Bencoolen  Roads,  westward  of  the  towli. 
This  is  a  healthy  place,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  vessels  to  lie  long- 
at  anchor  in  it,  as  there  is  no  shelter  for  them  against  the  south  and 
west  winds,  or  the  sea«  We  did  not  remain  in  it  many  days,  but 
moved  to  Rat-Island-Basin,  where  we  found  a  pure  air,  and  tolerably 
good  riding.  This  island,  which  is  no  more  than  a  sand-key, 
lies  about  six  miles  southward  of  the  town,  in  the  open  ocean,  and 
is  very  small,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  in  any 
direction.  A  reef  of  coral  rock  extends  a  mile,  or  more,  on  the 
southwest,  west,  and  north  parts  of  it,  fumishii^  a  safe  place, 
in  which  four  or  five  ships  of  a  thousand  tons  may  ride  with 
safety.  Heavy  anchors  and  chains  are  found  in  this  basin,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Ei^lishEast  India  Company,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
ships.  With  the  leave  of  the  governor,  any  vessels  may  use  them. 
The  chains,  which  are  fastened  to  the  anchor,  sometimes  lie  upon  the 
bottom,  several  fathoms  under  water.  It  is  necessary  for  some  one 
to  dive  with  a  rope  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  to  tie  to  the  loose  end 
of  the  chain,  that  it  may  be  drawn  up  and  attached  to  the  cable. 
This  service  I  was  one  day  performing  in  water  of  five  fitthoms 
depth,  when,  just  as  I  reached  the  botiiMn,  I  saw  a  laige  shark 
coming  close  to  me,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  mine.  I  was  not  a 
little  alarmed  at  this,*and  hardly  knew  in  what  manner  to  attempt 
an  escape.  To  seek  the  surface  of  the  water  was  as  hopeless  as 
to  remain  where  I  was.  I  had  )>resence  of  mind  enough  to  fasteo 
the  rope  to  the  chain.  I  then  twitched  it,  and  was  drawn  up  by  the 
men  who  held  it  on  deck  The  shark  followed  me,  while  my  eye 
was  kept  full  upon  his,  and  I  expected  every  moment  that  he 
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would  sprifig'tipon  me.  He  did  not,  however,  and  I  got  safely  on 
board,  wondering  at  mj  deliTerance.  But  my  surprise  was  soon 
i^ted,  when  I  teamed  that  this  was  a  perfectly  harmless  species 
of  the  shark,  never  biting  a  man,  and  that  people  daily  swim  among 
them  without  fear^  A  person  indeed  may  dive  toward  them,  and 
make  them  run  away.  Some  are  very  large  and  long,  measuring 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  violence  and  voraci^  of  the 
shark  generally  are  proverbial,  but  this  particular  kind  is  mild  and 
tame,  and  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour. 

We  sunk  the  Endeavour  at  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  vermin  and  insects,  with  which  she  was  overrun.  They 
consisted  of  centipedes,  scorpions,  innumerable  black  ants,  some 
rats,  mfllioos  Ojf  cockroaches,  and  some  small  snakes.  The  usual 
mode,  in  which  they  get  into  a  ship,  is  by  the  wood  which  is  brought 
on  board.  Wherever  white  ants  in  particular  are  found,  it  is  a  rule 
never  to  take  in  wood.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ants  much  dreaded 
by  masters  of  vessels ;  the  black,  whose  bite  is  extremely  painful, 
and  the  white,  which  will  eat  the  timbers  of  a  ship  so  as  to  ruin  it 
in  a  few  months.  In  half  a  year,  they  have  succeeded  in  making 
the  beams  fall  out  of  their  places,  not  being  able  to  bear  their  own 
weight. 

'  In  sinking  the  Endeavour,  we  scuttled  her  between  wind  and  wa* 
ter,  where  she  was  empty  at  low  tide,  and  might  be  easily  raised 
egsdn  by  stopping  the  scuttle.  The  expedient  freed  her  from  the 
swanns  of  immigrants,  with  which  she  was  colonized. 

Bencoolen  is  the  principal  Engl^h  settlement  on  the  Island  of 
Sumatra.  The  circumference  of  it  is  about  two  miles.  A  moun* . 
tain,  denominated  the  Sugar-loaf,  twenty  miles  from  this  place,  is  a 
mark  for  seamen  when  they  i^proach  it  Tl\e  bay,  which  is  large 
and  convenient  for  ships,  is  formed  by  what  is  called  point  Silleban, 
and  an  island  in  front  of  the  town.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  al» 
though  not  to  the  sune  degree  with  some  of  the  other  places  on 
the  island.  Fishing  supports  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  others 
gain  a  Uving  by  cultivating  pepper-trees  and  rice.  A  long  kind  of 
grass  grows  wild  upon  the  fields  about  the  town.  It  is  dependent 
on  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  from  which  it  receives  its  governor 
and  laws.  The  great  article  of  trade  is  pepper,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  East  India  Company.  Salt  is  also  a  considerable 
object  of  comiiievGe*    The  hooses  of  this  place  are  built  of  wood ; 
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are  generally  one  story;  without  glass  windows,  bat  have  blinds ;  and 
are  variously  furnished.  The  amusements  of  the  people  consist  in 
parties  for  dancmg,  music,  cards,  and  riding.  Their  horses,  of  which 
they  are  extremely  fond,  are  very  fine.  They  are  principally 
the  Japan  breed,  from  Batavia ;  and  are  handsome,  fleet  and  hardy. 
Riding  on  horseback  is  a  favorite  amusement.  A  chair  for  two  per- 
sons, and  drawn  by  one  horse,  is  also  much  used  in  theilr  parties 
for  pleasure.  This  vehicle  is  called  a  buggie ;  the  top  is  of  open 
work,  standing  upon  legs,  and  is  literally  a  chair.  It  is  light  and 
airy,  and  may  be  driven  safely  with  great  speed. 

The  fort  is  called  Marlborough.  It  stands  upon  a  hill  of  a  mod- 
erate elevation,  and  has  a  delightful  prospect  The  English  keep 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  here.  The  soil  about  it  is  a  ociix- 
ture  of  clay  and  loam,  and  is  quite  slippery  when  wet 

The  island  of  Sumatra  is  laige,  rich,  and  stored  with  a  yeiy 
great  variety  of  productions.  It  lies  between  6°  32^  north  iati* 
tude,  and  5^  56'  south,  being  about  700  miles  long,  and  120  broad 
in  the  widest  part  Mountains,  running  through  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  it,  and  some  of  them  quite  high,  afibrd  a  sufficient  diver- 
sity of  surface,  and  furnish  many  picturesque  scenes.  There  are 
well  cultivated  plains  among  the  mountains.  The  inhabitanta 
choose  these  as  the  best  places  for  residence.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  pleasant,  the  mercury  ranging  from  82®  to  85®  of  Fa- 
hrenheit in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  large  lakes  afford  ma- 
ny facilities  for  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants.  The  native 
Sumatrans  are  pagans,  but  many  of  them  become  Mahometans. 
Cock  fighting  is  one  of  their  amusements.  The  pheasant  of  this 
island  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful.  The  storks  and  the  cocks  are 
uncommonly  large.  .Parrots  are  abundant.  Alligators  are  nume- 
rous in  the  rivers,  and  often  destroy  the  inhabitants  when  they  are 
bathing.  Goats,  deer,  and  hogs,  which  run  wild  in  the  mountains, 
besides  bullocks  and  the  hog-deer,  are  frequent  in  Sumatra.  The 
royal  tyger  is  abundantly  found  in  the  island,  and  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  his  kind.  Buffaloes,  and  many  other  sorts  of  quadrupeds, 
are  numerous.  A  traveller  meets  here  with  reptiles  and  insects  of 
all  kinds.  There  are  lizards,  flying  lizards,  serpents,  and  camele- 
ons.  The  bread  fruit  tree,  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  ebony,  sandal 
wood,  manchineel,  and  the  banyan  tree,  are  the  productions  of  this- 
island.    The  benzoin,  or  benjamin,  is  gathered  in  great  quantb 
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ties,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  obtained  from  a  species 
of  the  laurus  by  incisions  in  the  bark,  through  which  the  gum 
exudes.  It  is  used  for  perfumes,  cosmetics,  mcense,  and  Tarnish. 
Camphor  trees  grow  in  great  plenty  on  the  island,  and'afTord  this 
article  for  commerce  of  the  best  kind.  Iron,  copper,  gold,  sul« 
phur,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  and  salt-petre,  are  found  here.  Goiters 
were  seen  on  the  necks  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bencoolen^ 
and  were  said  to  be  considerably  prevalent  in  the  interior.  The 
natives  are  Malays,  and  notoriously  treacherous. 

The  harbour  of  Pulo-Bay  lies  three  leagues  from  Bencoolen,  in  a- 
south  east  direction.  A  ship  might  go  into  it,  and  stay  for  three  or 
four  days,  until  the  markets  could  be  known,  without  much  dan* 
ger  to  the  crew.  Seamen  must  always  regret  that  so  fine  a  har- 
bour should  be  so  unhealthy. 

Rat-Island  lies  in  latitude  3**  61'  south,' and  in  longitude  102**  21' 
east  From  this  we  took  our  departure,  and  sailed  on  the  17th  of 
August,  having  many  upon  our  sick  list.  We  proceeded  eastward ; 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda ;  and  arrived  at  Batavia  the 
16th  of  September. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India; 
it  stands  on  the  river  Jacatra,  which  is  about  an  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  wide  within  the  town.  The  harbour  is  filled  with 
islands,  which  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  a  thousand 
ships  may  ride  in  it  with  safety.  On  one  of  the  islands,  Onroost, 
there  are  excellent  dock-yards,  and  all  the  conveniences  for 
building  and  repairing  ships.  The  houses  of  Batavia  are  generally 
of  one  story,  and  very  high  walls.  But  the  governor's  house,  the 
hotel,  and  the  dwellings  of  some  few  rich  men,  are  of  two  stories. 
There  are  several  bridges  in  the  town.  The  abutments  are  built 
of  stone ;  the  covering  is  of  wood ;  and  the  braces  above  and  below 
are  iron.  These  are  in  bars  of  four  sides,  and  each  side  i^  about 
three  inches  broad,  an  enormous  size  for  a  bar  of  iron.  The  timber 
is  an  extremely  hard  wood,  of  which  standards  are  made  above  the 
Iwidge,  and  to  them  the  iron  bars*are  fastened.  The  river,  which 
rons  through  it,  feeds  fiAeen  canals,  which  are  all  faced  with  stone. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  often  cleared  of  mud  by  the  labours  of  a 
great  number  of  slaves.  The  Chinese  and  the  natives  of  the 
island  chiefly  inhabit  the  suburbs.  The  city  is  surrounded  with 
Tand,  which  is  low  and  boggy,  and  the  cause  of  extreme  unhealtibl^ 
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neas.  There  is  a  citadel,  besides  many  forts  and  redoubts,  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.  It  was  however  taken  bjr  the  English 
without  much  loss.  The  nmnber  of  inhabitants,  as  far  as  I  coiild 
ascertain  it,  was  about  200,000.  Malays  probably  make  half  of  the 
whole.  They  are  servants  and  laborers.  A  fourth  part  coDsistB 
of  Chidesey  some  merchants,  some  mechanics,  and  some  laborers^ 
Europeans  and  natives  from  different  countries  of  India,  constitute 
another  fourth  part.  Negroes  and  Japanese  are  counted  among  the 
Malays.  In  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  the  following  more  par- 
ticular statement  is  made,  which  I  think  my  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  see.  ^  Of  a  population,  amounting  to  1 10,000,  exclusive  of 
women  and  children,  scarcely  5000  are  Europeans ;  and  of  these 
not  one  fifth  are  Dutch,  the  greatest  number  being  Portuguese  and 
French.  The  rest  are  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  Indians, 
who  are  all  under  chiefs  of  their  own  nation,  such  as  Chinese,  Ja- 
vanese, natives  of  the  island,  Malayans,  Amboynese,  Mardykers, 
Baliers,  Bouginese,  Massassars,  &c.  The  Chinese  are  the  most  nu<* 
merous,  and  are  enemies  to  idleness.  They  seem  bom  for  the  active 
bustle  of  commerce.  They  are  indefatigably  industrious,  and  will 
submit  to  any  drudgery,  however  laborious,  that  is  attended  with  a 
certainty  of  gain.  Cunning,  however,  and  deceitful  to  the  last  de- 
gree, they  take  a  pride  in  imposing  upon  Europeans ;  and  boasting 
of  their  dexterity,  they  tell  you  that  the  Dutch  have  one  eye,  but 
the  Chinese  have  two.  They  keep  all  the  shops,  and  most  of  the 
inns  of  the  city,  and  are  in  general  the  farmers  of  the  duties,  ex- 
cises, and  customs.  The  Javanese  apply  themselves  chiefly  to  ag- 
riculture and  ship-building ;  and  the  Malayans  to  fishing.  This  last 
is  a  most  wicked  and  profligate  race.  They  profess  to  be  Mahom* 
etans ;  but  are  absolutely  void  of  morals,  and  would  commit  a 
murder  for  the  most  triflipg  reward*  Their  last  chief  was  public- 
ly whiyped  and  branded  for  hiib3  villanies ;  since  which  they  have 
been  ashamed  to  choose  another.  The  Amboynese,  a  bold,  boiste* 
rous,  and  turbulent  people,  are  not  allowed  to  live  in  the  city,  but 
are  confined  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  suburbs.  They  are  gen- 
erally employed  in  building  houses  of  bamboo,  with  windows  of 
jplit  cane,  which  are  very  neatly  wrought  in  different  figures.  The 
Mardykers  are  of  various  trades,  as  merchants,  gardeners,  graziersi 
poulterers,  ftc.  Few  of  the  free  Indians  howevA*  are  employed 
in  domestic  or  menial  services.    These  are  chiefly  employed  [per. 
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fonned]  by  slaves,  which  are  annually  ioftported  from  Sumatra  and 
Celebes." 

Fruits  and  yegetables  are  extremely  chevp  in  this  city.  I  have 
purchased  a  hundred  pine  apples  for  a  dollar.  Still,  living  is  ex- 
pensive in  Batavia.  Whoever  would  support  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  on  shore,  must  keep  a  coach.  This  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  make  it  impossible  for  a  captain  or  supercargo  of  a  vessel  to 
spend  a  little  time  economical^  in  this  place. 

The  productions  of  Batavia,  and  of  the  island  at  large,  are  nume- 
rous and  abundant  They  consist  of  rice,  coffee,  the  sugar  cane^ 
all  kinds  of  bread  com,  and  every  species  of  tropical  fruit.  The 
bohan  upa^  or  poison  tree,  which  has  been  so  famous  in  the  stories 
about  Java,  and  which  has  been  reported  to  destroy  life  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles,  I  have  often  seen,  and  touched.  It  is  no 
more  dangerous  than  an  apple  tree^  unless  the  bark  be  broken,  and 
the  juice  of  it  be  received  upon  the  flesh.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I 
should  think  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  manchineel  tree  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  impression  on  my  memory  is,  that  the  upas  is 
about  twenty'five  feet  high,  about  three  feet  in  circumference,  and 
the  bark  of  a  grey  colour. 

Canals  are  cut  in  Batavia,  and  some  of  them  run  a  conriderable 
distance  into  the  country.  I  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  milea 
firom  the  city,  in  several  directions,  and  found  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, the  most  elegant  country-seats  for  the  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
and  every  thing  that  could  gratify  the  eye.  But  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  place  has  forced  many  of  the  proprietors  of  the  country-seats 
to  desert  them,  after  havmg  spent  inunense  sums  upon  them« 
^  The  environs  of  Batavia,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopsdia,  ^^  to 
a  considerable  extent,  present  one  universal  garden,  mtersected 
with  rivulets  and  canals,  overshadowed  with  lofty  trees,  and  inter- 
spersed with  magnificent  villas.  The  Dutch  have  here  indulged 
their  national  taste  to  its  full  extent  Every  spot  is  covered  with 
verdure,  and  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  Whatever  can  satisfy  the 
palate,  or  delight  the  sense,  is  produced  in  abundance.  Fruits  of 
eveiy  description  grow  almost  spontaneously,  and  without  culture; 
and  could  we  but  foiget  the  danger  to  which  life  is  every  hour  ex- 
posed, firom  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  we  Blight  regard  thia 
place  as  the  most  delightful  region  of  the  world.  But  in  the  midst 
of  plenty^  beauty,  and  gaiety,  eveij  countenance  indicates  debility 
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and  bngoor.  To  use  a  strong  expression,  it  is  the  work-ehop  of 
death.  There  is  pestilence  in  the  air,  and  poison  in  the  water. 
The  atmoq>here  is  continaally  infected  with  deleterious  raponrs, 
which  rise  from  the  surrounding  swamps  and  morasses ;  and  the 
trees,  with  which  the  quays  and  streets  are  crowded,  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  retain  the  patrid  effluvia,  which 
otherwise  would  in  some  degree  he  dissipated.  Fevers,  which  are 
here  the  general  denomination  for  all  kinds  of  illness,  are  continually 
raging  in  the  colooy.^^ — ^  Of  strangers,  who  come  to  settle  at  Bata- 
ria,  three  out  of  fire  are  reckoned  to  die  the  first  year;  and  it 
appears  from  calculation  that  the  company  lose  annually  ODe-fiflfa  of 
their  servants." — ^'^Soch  is  the  general  apprehension* of  the  un- 
bealthiness  of  this  colony,  that  even  the  temptation  of  quickly 
amassing  a  splendid  fortune  is  insufficient  to  induce  those,  who  can 
reside  at  home  with  any  comfort,  to  seek  a  settlement  m  Batavia. 
Many  offices  and  professions  are  thus  necessarOy  entrusted  to  pe^^ons 
little  qualified  for  fulfilling  their  duties ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  one  of  the  clergymen,  and  the  principal  physician^  had  or^ 
nally  been  barbers.'' 

Alligators  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome  about  Batavia. 
They  are  in  ail  the  creeks  and  canals.  I  was  standing  at  noon  day 
in  the  door  of  the  principal  hotel,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  on  one  side 
of  a  canal,  seventy  or  eighty  yards  from  the  spot,  and  saw  an  alligator 
take  a  child  off  from  the  steps  the  opposite  side,  in  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  eat  it  The  mouth  of  the  canal,  where  the  boats  of  ships 
enter,  in  going  on  shore,  is  full  of  them.  Sharks  throng  the  roads 
where  shipg  ride.  It  is  convienient  to  enter  the  harbour,  coming  from 
•as^  north,  or  west.  The  passage  is  bet%veen  the  islands.  The 
^\f7^  ^^^  ^^^^  muddy  bottom,  and  not  more  than  six  or 
10^70  ,5  ■"'  '^**^^-  'r^«  harbour  is  in  6«  10'  south  latitude,  and 
bulls  ooul!^*''"^*"'*^-     ^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^"*  «^^^P'  ^^^^'  &^**^ 

•<»-t'rJluol^''''*'  Batavia,  it  may  gratify  curiosity,  if  I  make  a  few 
^^-'••^d  Iht^m  inTh  ,^^°'^*^"^«  <>^  ^^^  Malays.  '  I  have  frequently 
^  »«««iMm  L  n  '  * ''''^®'"^°*  eastern  islands,  and  seen  their  worship. 

**"••  «»»«  Uivti  llZ..    !?"!"•   ^^  ''^'^^  ^  «^«T>  ^d  thatched 

''♦•'^  ^^^''•»'     Aruu^d  iMbl      "'''^''y'  '*  ^  '^'y  ^^^'  ^«"ff'  "^ 
H  mere  is  an  inclosure  two  hundred  feet 
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square,  an^  is  made  of  stone,  or  of  lai^  pieces  of  cljr  three 
feet  long  and  one  foot  on  each  side,  baked  in  the  amT  Near 
the  mosque  there  is  a  great  hollow  log,  which  the  natives  call 
a  tomtom,  and  which  is  an  enormous  drum.  The  lai^est  hollow 
tree,  that  can  be  found,  is  selected;  the  trunk  is  cut  at  the 
length  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  it  is  often  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  diameter ;  the  inside  is  entirely  cut  out  and  made  smooth ;  it  is 
laid  horizontally  on  cross  stakes  at  about  the  height  of  a  man's  neck, 
and  both  ends  are  covered  with  a  dried  skin  drawn  tight.  Some- 
times one  end  is  made  close  with  boards.  The  sticks,  with  which 
the  priest,  at  a  given  time  in  the  worship,  plays  upon  the  tom-tom, 
are  four  or  live  feet  long,  and  are  made  like  drum-sticks,  with  a 
knob  at  the  end.  The  priest  comes  out  from  the  mosque,  in  a  solema 
march,  sometimes  followed  by  the  whole  congregation,  and  some- 
times by  a  few  only,  and  plays  with  great  zeal  upon  the  tom-tom 
for  several  minutes,  after  which  prayers  are  offered,  and  the  priest 
and  the  people  then  return  into  the  mosque. 

I  was  not  able  to  discover  the  precise  import  of  this  part  of  the 
worship,  but  it  probably  answers  in  some  degree  to  the  praise  which 
we  offer  to  God  upon  the  organ,  and'with  other  instruments  of  mu- 
sic. The  Malays  cany  little  tom-toms  with  them,  slung  upon  the 
shoulder  like  a  drum,  and  always  play  upon  them  in  their  engage- 
ments with  an  enemy,  and  in  all  dangers.  It  seems  to  be  martial 
as  well  as  devotional  music,  and  is  used  as  one  mode  of  imploring 
the  divine  protection,  and  securing  the  advantages  of  piety  in  their 
enterprises  and  contests. 

When  I  first  saw  this  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Malays,  I  was 
disposed  to  think  it  ridiculous  and  absurd,  but  it  appears  sufficiently 
rational  upon  examination,  and  changes  all  its  associations  when  ita 
object  is  understood.  It  is  seldom  just  or  useful  fyr  travellers  to 
censure  the  forms  of  religion  and  devotion,  which  they  find  abroad, 
differing  from  those  of  their  own  country.  The  substance  and  ob- 
ject of  faith  are  so  much  alike  in  all  countries,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  themis  pretty  certain  to  give  a  catholic  spirit  to  every 
reflecting  traveller. 

21 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


Fassage  from  Battvia  through  the  Straits  of  fiUliton— The  Wfst  Cdt^t  of 
Borneo— Baknibangan—^ooloo  Seas. 

?V  E  sailed  from  Batavia  the  2d  of  October  for  the  Pelew  IslaDd?, 
and  proceeded  northward,  inclinmg  a  little  east,  with  the  wind  from 
the  easterly  quarter,  till  we  were  on  the  south  coast  of  Billiton. 
We  then  beat  to  the  eastward  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  it, 
until  east  of  its  eastern  extreme,  when  we  stood  to  the  northeast 
for  Borneo.  In  coasting  the  whole  of  the  south,  and  part  of  the 
east  side  of  Billiton,  we  saw  but  few  dangers.  But  it  ^eems,  that 
we  passed  within  several  dangerous  shoals,  which  lie  south  east  of 
it,  without  discovering  thero.  They  are  just  out  of  sight  of  land. 
In  a  voyage  afterward,  I  was  near  being  lost  on  them,  as  I  was 
coming  from  Canton.  I  was  running  in  the  nig^t,  and  felt  per- 
fectly safe,  because  I  had  surveyed  this  passage,  on  the  Billiton 
side  of  it,  when  1  suddenly  found  the  water  becoming  shallow, 
from  twenty  seven  fathoms  mud  to  fifteen  and  fourteen  fathoms 
coral  rock.  I  altered  my  course,  the  water  was  deeper,  then  shal- 
lower, and  I  was  obliged  to  anchor.  In  the  morning,  we  perceived 
that  we  were  very  near  a  long  reef,  or  sand  key,  extending  nearly 
four  miles.  We  got  under  way,  steered  southward,  and  passed 
two  or  three  more  reefs,  with  rocks  on  them  as  large  as  hay-cocks. 
In  the  navigation  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  aU  that  on  the  north 
west  side  of  Borneo,  mariners  ought  never  to  run  in  the  night  when 
there  is  rocky  bottom.  Even  sand  indicates  some  danger,  as  almost 
all  the  coast  is  soft  bottom  when  the  navigation  is  safe.  There  are 
soundings,  and  the  water  is  not  very  deep,  after  a  ship  gets  to  the 
south  of  6^  north  latitude,  until  she  is  out  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
If  she  passes  eastward  of  Java  from  Billiton,  she  will  also  have 
soundings  till  she  is  clear  of  the  islands  lying  to  the  south.  She 
can  run  in  the  night,  if  she  pays  strict  attention  to  the  lead,  and 
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cvi  keep  in  soil  ground.  Most  parft  of  this  aayi^tion  have  never 
been  well  surveyed ;  mauy  shoals  and  dangers  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered ;  several  ships  have  been  lost  upon  them ;  and  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  making  passages  along  this  place. 

We  stood  over  near  the  coasi  of  Borneo,  and  continued  our 
course  by  it,  till  we  got  round  the  north  part  The  winds  were 
variable  from  the  north  west  to  the  east  Almost  all  the  time,  we 
were  working  in  sight  of  islands,  jmd.  amongst  them,  sometimes 
near  to  Borneo,  and  sometimes  stretching  off  from  it.  A  passage 
in  that  way  could  be  made  to  China  with  ease,  in  the  north  east 
monsoon,  care  being  taken  to  maintain  a  good  look-out  I  should 
prefer  to  pass  south  and  east  of  Borneo,  through  the  Straits  of' 
Macassar,  or  east  of  Celebes,  and  out  to  the  north  and  east  by  Gi- 
lolo.  The  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Macassar  is  toj^ejre- 
commendcd  most  in  the  north  cast  monsoon.  The  navigation  is 
safe  near  to  the  land  on  the  north  v/est  side  of  Borneo ;  but  off,  in 
latitude  5°  40'  north,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  from  the  island, 
lies  a  veiy  extensive  shoal,  which!  believe  has  not  water  enough 
ior  a  ship  of  any  considerable  size  to  cross  it  We  ran  into  four 
fathoms  water,  as  we  were  standhig  from  the  shore  in  the  night ; 
and  for  many  miles  north  and  south  of  this  place,  we  found  the 
water  shoal,  v  henevcr  we  attempted  to  leave  the  land  at  any 
distance.  This  renders  it  probable  that  no  part  of  the  shoal  wonid 
allow  a  ship  to  pass  over  it  in  safety. 

'  Borneo  was  said  to  be  the  lai^st  island  in  the  world,  before 
the  discovery  of  New  Holland.  It  is  780  miles  long,  and  720 
broad,  lying  between  7°  north  latitude,  and  4°  \(f  south,  and  be- 
tween 109**  and  1  %0^  east  longitude.  The  air  is  very  good  upon  the 
high  lands,  but  very  bad  upon  the  low.  The  mountains  are  pretty 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  lofty.  We  saw  one  which  is  called 
Kinni-Ballu,  or  Mount  St  Peter,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy 
leagues,  as  we  determined  it  by  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  not  a 
peak,  but  is  round  and  regular.  It  was  bearing  north  east,  when 
we  first  discovered  it  We  sailed  round  the  north  and  east  of  it,  and 
then  inclined  south  till  it  was  west  of  us.  We  saw  it  all^he  time  in 
day-light  and  clear  weather  at^e  above  distance.  It  is  probably 
forty  or  fiAy  miles  inland,  aoid  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  island. 

The  soil  of  Borneo  is  very  fertile.     It  produces  in  abundance 
»U  the  varieties  of  tropical  fruits.     The  pepper  is  well  known 
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for  its  superior  qnalitj.  This  plant  is  a  vine  like  the  grape ;  as 
large  as  a  pipe-stem ;  and  supported  by  a  stake,  or  a  small  tree,  or 
low  hurdles,  which  are  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  fields  of 
pepper,  which  I  have  seen,  are  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre.  The 
clusters  are  like  grapes,  and  sometimes  a  single  plant  bears  seventj 
or  seventy  five  of  them. 

There  are  some  very  rare  fruits  on  this  island.  The  madang  ia 
one,  which  looks  like  a  large  apple  ;  and  the  balono  is  another, 
which  resembles  a  mango,  has  the  shape  of  a  kidney,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  Cassia,  camphor,  benzoin,  and  wax  are  also 
among  the  productions.  Diamonds  are  plenty,  and  are  sometimes 
collected  from  the  rivers.  Gold-dust,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  tutenag, 
abound.  The  last  metal  is  often  caUed  the  white  copper  of  China, 
but  ainc  is  the  prevailing  ingredient. 

In  page  100,  among  the  articles  of  trade  at  New  Guinea,  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  islands,  I  have  spoken  of  the  beach4e-mar, 
which  is  often  called  the  swalloo.  This  is  also  found  in  Borneo. 
The  following  remarks  upon  it  are  from  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedia. ^  On  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  there  is  a  species  of  sea-snail, 
called  by  the  natives  9waUoo^  which  is  esteemed  a  great  luxury,  and 
is  a  pretty  lucrative  article  in  their  commerce  with  the  Chinese. 
It  is  fished  by  the  Biadjoos,  the  original  inhabitants,  in  seven  or 
eight  fathoms  depth  of  water.  When  the  water  is  clear,  they 
perceive  the  swalloo  at  the  bottom,  and  strike  it  with  an  iron  in- 
strument having  four  points,  fixed  along  a  stone  almost  cylindrical, 
but  narrower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  about  eighteen  in- 
ches long.  To  the  end  of  tlie  stone,  near  the  four  prongs,  they 
always  attach  a  ball  of  iron.  The  swalloos  are  likewise  procured 
by  diving;  the  best  being  always  found  in  the  deepest  water. 
The  black  swalloo  is  much  preferaf>le  to  the  white ;  but  there  is  a 
kind  more  esteemed  than  either,  of  a  clear  colour,  and  found  only 
in  deep  water.  Swalloos  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to 
weigh  half  a  pound ;  and  they  are  sold  at  China  for  forty  Spanish 
dollars  the  pecul,  (somewhat  more  than  the  twelfth  of  a  ton,) 
whereas  the  same  quantity  of  white  swalloos  never  brmgs  more 
than  four  or  five  dollan.'' 

The  pecul  is  not  stated  correctly,  but  should  be  fifteen  to  a  ton. 
At  the  Pelew  Islands,  swalloos  were  found  in  basins  of  water  not 
more  than  knee  deep,  at  low  tide,  on  the  reefs.    The.  black  often 
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weighed  a  pound.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  as  large  as  a  man^s  wrist, 
ifvithout  any  perceptible  mouth,  and  with  a  thick  skin.  The  outer 
part  of  the  skin  is  iakcn  off  by  scalding,  and  the  swalloo  is  ihett 
pickled,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  Bt  for  sale,  or  use. 
When  it  is  cut  open,  it  looks  like  the  hard  meat  of  a  sea  clam. 

Trade  may  be  carried  *on  with  this  island  in  all  the  articles 
already  mentioned,  and  also  in  pearls  and  ivory.  The  goods  to  be 
t^kcn  to  it 'for  sale  should  include  coarse  cutlery,  coarse  chintz  and 
cotton  stuffs,  and  opium,  which  they  smoke  and  chew. 

The  river  Borneo  is  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  island,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name  stands  upon  it,  several  miles/rom  its  mouth. 
The  channel  is  narrow,  where  it  ehters  the  ocean  in  about  5®  lO' 
north  latitude.  The  town  is  built  upon  piles  in  the  river,  on  a 
large  shoal,  with  water  enough  on  each  side  of  it  for  a  vessel  of 
considerable  size  to  pass.  It  is  spacious,  and  contains  a  vast  number 
of  inhabitants.  The  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
English,  have  all  attempted,  at  different  times,  to  make  settlements 
upon  this  island ;  and  have  all  in  turn  suffered  irom  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  character  of  these  people  is 
peculiarly  bad.  I  have  seen  several  Europeans,  who  have  been 
in  slavery  in  Borneo,  and  from  whom  I  have  learned,  that  the 
treatment  which  they  received,  was  far  worse  than  the  severities 
of  Algerine  captivity,  i  Those  who  have  read  the  narrative  4>f 
Captain  Ds^vid  Woodward  of  Boston,  will  be  able  to  judge,  in  some 
degree,  how  much  men  are  sometimes  compelled  to  suffer  f)*om  the 
inhumanity  of  these  savages. 

The  natives  are  Mahometans  and  Gentoos.  A  mixed  language 
is  spoken.  The  Arabic  in  some  degree  spreads  with  the  extension 
of  the  religion  of  the  Koran ;  but  the  Malay  is  the  general  language 
of  the  island.  The  Gentoos,  or  disciples  of  Brama,  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  various  oilers  of  moral 
and  intelligent  creatures,  in  the  obligations  of  virtue  and  piety  upon 
mankind,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  transmigration  of  it 
through  different  bodies,  and  in  rewards  and  punishments  according 
to  character  and  conduct. 

The  Philippine  Islands  lie  north  of  Borneo;  are  1100  or  1200  in 
■umber;  and  are  between  5^  lO'  and  18^  north  latHude^  and  be* 
tween  120^  and  127^  east  longfitude.  Mindanao  is  the  most 
soutiiem,  and  Luconia  the  largest.    They  are  named  from  Philip  H 
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of  Spain,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
settlementB  on  several  of  them.  Their  capital  is  Manilla,  which 
«tai|ds  upon  the  island  of  Luconia.  This  city  is  two  or  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  an  irregular  form,  narrow  at  the  ends, 
and  wide  in  the  middle.  The  streets  are  broad ;  the  houses  are 
well  built ;  and  the  churches  are  elegant.  There  are  many  con- 
vents in  it,  and  the  population  of  christians  amounts  to  about  12,000. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  live  without  the  walls,  and  constitute  a 
much  larger  population  than  the  christians.  The  Chinese  particu- 
larly are  the  most  active  and  successful  merchants  and  mechanics. 
The  Spaniardi\are  indolent,  and  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
relying  upon  the  returns  of  the  vessels,  which  they  annually  send 
to  Acapulco.  They  formerly  employed  two  in  this  service,  but 
now  five  or  six.  The  merchants  of  all  nations  at  Manilla  get  some 
share  in  the  trade  with  South  America.  Inmiense  quantities  of 
India  and  China  goods  are  found  in  this  city ;  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  find  their  way  to  it  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  those  which  come  in  the  Spanish  galleons.  A  great 
article  of  trade  is  sugar,  of  which  a  very  large  amount  is  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manilla.  Indigo  also  is  manufactured  there 
of  the  first  quality.  On'  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Manilla 
stands  the  town  called  Parian,  where  the  Chinese  principally  reside* 
It  is  a  depot  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize. 

I  have  seen  most  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  have  landed  on 
several  of  them ;  and  hare  some  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
resemble  the  Tartars,  who  make  a  part  of  the  population  of  China. 
There  is  a  class  of  people  among  them,  who  have  sprung  from  Euro- 
peans and  the  natives,  and  who  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  savage.  A 
laiige  portion  of  them  are  of  Spanish  blood,  and  are  well  known  under 
the  title  of  Manilla-men.  The  English  will  not  insure  a  ship,  if  she 
has  as  many  as  &ve  or  six  of  these  people  on  board.  Many  suffer- 
ings and  losses  hav^  been  experienced  from  them,  and  they  are 
often  associated  with  the  Malays  in  piratical  attacks  upon  ships.  I 
have  seen  many  of  them  gibbetted  at  Bombay,  and  other  English 
ports.  They  have  murdered  several  of  the  Chinese  at  Macao 
since  my  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  Malays  are  known  to  chew  and  smoke  a  kind  of  plant,  bj 
which  they  are  intoxicated,  called  bangue.  This  is  a  most  power- 
till  and  active  stimulant    It  begins  to  operate  very  soon  upon  thf 
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sjttem ;  produces  an  uogovemable  freDZj  in  two  or  three  hours ; 
and  giyes  great  vigour  to  the  muscles,  while  it  takes  away  all  dis- 
cretion from  the  miod.  Our  own  people,  and  some  of  our  midship- 
men, after  being  ashore,  while  we  were  among^  the  Philippines, 
came  on  board,  and  were  for  a  time  incapable  of  being  restrained 
from  acts  of  violence,  except  by  a  very  superior  force,  in  conse- 
quence of  having*  joined  with'  the  natives  in  smoking  or  chewing 
Uie  bangue.  When  they  are  excited  by  this,  they  draw  their 
cresses,  (steel  daggers  waved  at  the  point,)  and  run  ferociously  aboutf 
stabbing  all  they  meet,  whether  friend  or  foe.  They  do  not  fre- 
quently take  the  bangue  to  this  extent,  but  use  it  sufficiently  to 
produce  that  degree  of  intoxication  which  drowns  their  cares,  and 
multiplies  their  joys.  A  Malay  will  not  voluntarily  use  this  plant  in 
order  to  run  mad,  or  run  tlu  muckf  as  it  is  termed,  unless  he  is  very 
much  oppressed,  and  has  no  other  way  to  get  revenge  upon  society 
for  his  wrongs.  Whenever  he  does  this,  the  Dutch  offer  a  reward, 
as  it  is  said,  to  any  one  who  will  kill  him.  The  cress  is  a  dirk  of 
iron  or  steel,  with  a  short  handle,  and  a  long  crooked  blade. 

The  land  about  Manilla  is  extremely  fertile.  The  Philippine 
Islands  produce  every  variety  of  fruit,  and  abound*  in  cattle,  deer, 
iraffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  monkeys.  Gold,  iron,  and  tin, 
are  found  upon  them.  Perpetual  verdure  clothes  the  trees,  and 
ripe  frui's  hang  upon  them  through  the  year. 

The  following  remarks  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
m  passage  through  the  Sooloo  sea.  We  were  at  anchor,  in  the 
south-west  harbour  of  fialambaogan,  in  latitude  7°  3\f  north,  near 
to  the  watering  place.  Banguey-Peak  bore  north  69*^  east,  and 
the  northern  Chalk-Cliff  bore  north  56°  wePt.  When  a  s  ranger 
18  saiUng  into  this  harbour,  Banguey-Peak  is  the  best  guide  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  seen.  Coming  from  the  south,  or  west,  there  is  no 
danger  for  a  ship,  until  the  south  west  point  of  Balambangan  is 
brought  to  bear  south  62°  west.  There  will  be  found  three  small 
shoals  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  From  these  Banguey-Peak 
bears  north  62**  east.  The  shallowest  water  upon  them  is  six  feet 
They  lie  about  three  quarters  of  a  'mile  from  the  south  west  end 
of  Balambangan,  or  frpm  a  small  islaiid  which  is  there.  When  a 
•hip  is  near  the  shoals,  the  harbour  is  west,  and  appears  as  though 
it  were  shut  up  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  But  going  toward  it,  the 
•penii^  is  discovered.    The  land  does  not  look  much  like  a  bar- 
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lonr.  The  ree&  form  the  outer  part  of  it^  as  it  is  entered  from 
the  three  shoals.  The  southern  reef  must  be  kept  close  on  hoard, 
for  as  a  vessel  goes  round  the  reef  to  sail  into  the  harbour,  a  small 
shoal  of  coral  rock  is  found  not  more  than  tliree  hundred  yards 
from  the  reef,  with  six  feet  of  water  on  it.  After  that  shral  is 
passed,  the  harbour  is  clear,  and  nothing  is  to  be  ieared  but  what 
shows  itself  Having  entered  the  harbour,  a  ship  will  run  about 
half  a  mile  up,  or  until  the  channel  turns  suddenly  to  the  west- 
ward. She  will  then  anchor  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  in  a  cove, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  wood  and  good  water.  The  stream  flows 
down  a  hill,  and  over  the  beach,  so  abundantly,  that  a  ship  may- 
take  in  all  the  water  she  wants  in  a  very  short  time.  There  are 
no  inhabitants  at  the  place.  The  only  disadvantage  in  procuring 
wood  and  water,  is  felt  from  the  flats,  whl  h  extend  so  far  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  lade  the  boat  at  high  tide.  The  stream  iff 
easily  distinguished  when  at  anchor.  This  harbour  is  not  fit  to 
receive  ships  larger  than  three  hundred  tons.  But  those  of  a 
thousand  tons  may  ride  safely  without  the  reef,  and  get  wood  and 
water. 

No  part  of  Balamhangan  is  peopled.  Monkeys  of  every  kind 
abound  in  it.  They  love  flsh,  and  we  oflen  saw  them  come  down 
lo  the  ,shore  to  collect  this  sort  of  food.  They  ha  e  water,  and 
shake  their  paws  like  a  cat  when  they  are  wet  They  catch  small 
fish  in  basins  jof  water  where  there  is  no  escape,  and  draw  the  shell 
fish  out,  which  are  near  the  shore.  Their  chattering^  grimace, 
and  mimickry,  make  them  irresistibly  ludicrous.  ^  We  shot  among 
them  several  times.  They  were  frightened  ;  ran  a  little  way ;  and 
turned  round  to  look  at  us,  with  an  amusing  mixture  of  the  fearful 
and  the  farcical  in  their  faces. 

When  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  easterly  extreme  of  Balam- 
hangan is  in  sight,  and  Banguey-Peak  in  a  line  north.  ^  The  south* 
east  extreme  is  also  in  sight,  and  a  small  island  south  of  Ban. 
guey  in  a  line  with  it.  He  who  wishes  to  sail  between  Banguey 
and  Balamhangan,  will  find  that  the  channel  is  pretty  clear,  and 
the  passage  four  or  6v*i  miles  wide.  Should  there  be  occasion  to 
work  up  between  Banguey  and  Balabac,  tbe  passage  will  be  found 
full  of  shoals  and  reefs,  after  Banguejc-Peak  is  brought  to  bear  west- 
ward of  south.  Tbis  passage  should  not  be  attempted  in  the  night. 
Working  round  Banguey  to   the  eastward,  small  islands  will  be 
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diacoTered  intermingled  with  reeft  and  shoals,  and  there  is  a  num* 
ber  of  them  south  of  it.  Goings  eastward,  a  ship  will  pass  with 
four,  five,  six,  and  ten  fathoms  water  upon  them,  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  from  the  islands  West  and  north  of  Balambangan,  thei^  wre 
cl^ar  and  regular  soundings.  On  the  north  west  side  of  Borneo, 
keeping  in  shore,  the  coast  is  pretty  clear;  but  keeping  off 
shore,  several  large  shoals  of  coral  rock  will  be  found,  which  render 
the  navigation  dangerous.  In  ||titude  7^  19^  north,  lies  a  large 
shoal,  just  out  of  sight  of  land,  where  a  ship  would  probably 
run  aground.  We  had  four  and  five  fathoms  on  it,  coral  rock,  in 
the  n^ht.  The  distance  from  Banguey  to  Cagayan-Sooloo  is  about 
eighty  miles,  and  all  of  it  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  shoals.  A 
ship  may  anchor  on  the  south  side  of  Cagayan^  about  two  miles 
from  shore,  in  twenty  fathoms,  or  one  mile,  in  twelve  fathoms.  A 
long  reef  of  rocks  lies  off  half  a  mile  from  the  southwest  part  of  the 
island,  but  it  shows  itself.  Cagayan  appeared  not  to  be  very  popu- 
lous, but  the  inhabitants  were  friendly,  and  brought  to  us  plenty  of 
oxen  and  cows,  fowls,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  common  to  the 
climate.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  fruits  are  abundant.  We  were 
told  that  rice  was  much  cultivated  there,  but  we  purchased  none^ 
Gold  dust  was  said  to  be  common  on  the  island,  but  we  did  not  see 
^any.  I  should  think  it  a  good  place  for  a  ship,  which  has  guns  and 
a  number  of  men,  to  get  wood  and  water.  The  inhabitants  speak 
the  Malay  language.  The  island  is  dependent  on  Sooloo-proper. 
We  saw  horses  upon  it,  and  understood  that  there  are  many  other 
kinds  of  quadrupeds.  We  did  not  discover  that  there  is  any  harbour 
in  it ;  but  anchored  on  the  south  side,  and  the  inhabitants  came  off 
to  us.  They  were  most  fond  of  purchasing  coarse  chintz,  palemr 
pores  or  counterpanes,  any  kind  of  cloth,  cutlery,  and  opium.  We 
gave  seven  or  eight  dollars  for  a  bullock,  in  goods  which  cost  us 
three  or  four  in  India. 

Sailing  southward  and  eastward  from  Cagayan,  we  soon  got  into 
seventy  and  eighty  fathoms  water,  and  then  found  no  bottom  with 
a  line  of  an  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  Going  eastward  towards 
Sooloo  proper,  the  sea  is  clear  of  shoals.  There  are  no  soundings, 
but  the  rippling  of  the  currents,  which  run  south  and  east,  is  strong. 
We  fell  in  with  the  island  Towee-Towee  m  the  Sooloo  Sea.  It 
is  very  bold,  and  on  the  north  side,  two  leagues  from  shore,  a  line 
of  an  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  did  not  reach  the  bottom*  Sailing 
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eastmurdf  we  fotmd  a  chain  of  islands,  lying  m  great  numbers,  frora 
Towee-Towee,  all  the  way  to  Sooloo.  They  are  not  dangerous. 
A  few  leagues  east  of  Towee-Towee,  and  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  chain  of  small  islands,  we  found  bottom  at  forty  fathoms.  From 
the  south  west  end  of  Sooloo,  five  or  six  miles,  is  a  little  island 
lyiD^  south-west  half-west  from  the  north  west  entrance  of  Sooloo 
harbour.  South  west  of  this  little  island,  which  is  low,  with  trees 
upon  it,  is  a  shoal  or  reef,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Sailing  roimd 
the  south  west  point  of  Sooloo,  we  saw  an  island,  looking  like  a 
small  lump,  north  of  the  main  island.  A  ship  may  pass  within,  or 
without  it  Eastward  of  this  are  several  islands,  like  hillocks, 
some  low  and  some  high,  which  fonn  the  north  side  of  the  road 
or  harbour  of  Sooloo. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Doficription  of  tlie  IdBud,  and  Town  of  floolMb 

X  HE  Sooloo  sea  is  foimed  by  a  number  of  islands.  The  Philip- 
pine  Islands  are  north  and  east;  the  Sooloo  Islands  are  east  and 
south ;  Borneo  is  south  and  west ;  and  Bang^ey  and  Palawan  are 
west.  It  lies  between  5^  and  1 1^  morth  latitude,  and  between  117* 
and  123*  east  longitude.  The  north  east  monsoon  shows  the  diree* 
tion  of  the  preralent  wmds  during  its  continuance.  The  airs  are 
%ht,  and  interrupted  by  calms.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  sea,  the 
wind  in  this  monsoon  is  more  fresh  and  constant.  In  the  southern 
part,  and  near  to  Borneo,  the  wind  if  more  yariable,  and  the  calms 
are  more  frequent 

There  are  two  points  of  the  island  of  Sooloo,  which  extend  north- 
ward, lying  south  west  by  west,  and  north  east  by  east  of  each  other. 
They  form  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  Sailing  into  these  roads,  the 
island  must  be  kept  close  on  board.  Coming  abreast  of  the  town,  i| 
may  be  seen,  although  its  appearance  will  be  humble  in  the  eye  of 
one  who  arrives  from  Europe  or  America.  The  harbour  is  in  5*  48^ 
north  latitude,  subject  to  an  error  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  in  121^ 
36'  east  longitude. 

Sooloo-Island  is  froni  25  to  35  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  15  to  25  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  has  land  of  a  moderate 
elevation,  and  eveiy  part  is  capable  of  cultivation.  The  houses  of 
the  principal  town  stand  upon  piles,  and  many  of  them  are  oyer  the 
water,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Halays.  They  are  miserably 
built,  with  sides  of  bamboo,  and  a  roof  thatched  with  leaves  and 
long  grass.  The  people  are  Malays,  Chinese,  and  a  few  Moors* 
They  speak  some  Spanish  and  some  Moorish,  but  no  English.  The 
manner,  in  which  the  Moors  were  introduced  amongst  them,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned. — ^In  1766,  the  king  of  Sooloo  resigned  to 
the  English  the  island  of  Balambsvogan,    In  1772,  they  began  a 
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gettlement  at  the  north  east  harbour,  which  is  much  better  than 
the  south  west,  and  admits  of  vessels  of  any  size.  The  Malays  of 
Sooloo  assisted  the  English  in  building  the  houses  and  the  fort,  and 
returned  to  their  own  island.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  the  houses 
were  inhabited,  and  the  fort  had  a  few  guns  mounted,  the  Malays 
manned  a  number  of  prows  at  Sooloo ;  came  to  Balambangan  in  the 
night ;  and  early  in  the  morning  took  the  fort  by  surprise.  Thej 
turned  the  guns  upon  the  town,  and  managed  them  with  so  much 
promptitude  as  to  make  the  English  fly  in  utter  consternation  to  the 
boats  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  for  safety.  Many  were  killed,^ 
some  taken  prisoners,  and  the  whole  settlement  destroyed.  A  gen- 
tleman, who  was  sitting  in  the  house  of  the  governor  that  morning, 
told  me  that  a  cannon  ball  from  the  fort  entered  the  walls  of  the 
room  where  the  family  were ;  struck  a  chest  of  dollars ;  and  made 
them  rattle  round  the  apartment  like  a  storm  of  hail. 

Balambangan,  an  island  18  miles  by  9,  having  an  excellent  soil, 
was  chosen  by  the  English  for  this  settlement,  because  it  was  so 
conveniently  situated  for  trade  with  China,  and  with  all  the  islands 
in  those  seas.  A  considerable  number  of  Moors  had  been  employ- 
ed by  the  English,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Malays,  and 
carried  to  Soolpo.  This  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Moorish  popu- 
lation and  language  on  that  island. 

It  is  observed  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies, 
^  that  the  English  are  still  ignorant,  or  pretend  to  be  so,  from  whence 
this  act  of  violence,  which  cost  them  9,000,000  hvres,  (375,000£) 
proceeded.  Their  suspicions  have  appeared  to  fix  alternately 
upon  the  Dutch,  who  are  constantly  alarmed  for  the  Moluccas » 
upon  the  Spaniards,  who  might  be  apprehensive  for  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  upon  the  barbarians  of  the  neighbouring  latitudes,  whose 
liberty  seemed  to  be  threatened;  and  sometimes  even  upon  a  conspir- 
acy of  all  these  enemies,  who  had  united  their  resentment  and  their 
interests." — ^Book  m. 

The  island  of  Sooloo  gives  laws  to  most  of  the  other  islands  in 
th^  group.  It  has  a  sultan,  and  the  several  kinds  of  officers  found 
in  Mahometan  communities.  The  trade  is  in  sago  and  many  other 
articles,  but  chiefly  in  pearls.  These  are  procured  in  great  num- 
bers about  the  islands.  A  good  judgment  is  required  to  deal  in 
them.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  shapes,  qualities,  and  degrees 
•f  clearness.    Their  value  is  not  determined  by  the  size  alone^  and 
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considerable  experience  is  necessary  lo  ju(^e  of  their  worth  a? 
they  are  offered  by  the  natives  in  the  market. 

The  eatable  birds-nests,  which  arc  esteemed  so  great  a  luxury  in 
China,  are  fonnd  at  Sooloo.  These  are  the  nests  of  a  species  of 
swallow,  which  very  much  resembles  the  bank-swallow,  so  called, 
from  making  holes  in  the  bank  near  the  sea  for  nests.  The  swallow, 
which  furnishes  the  eatable  nests,  is  small,  between  two  and  three 
inches  long,  with  a  white  breast,  and  a  white  spot  on  each  feather 
of  the  tail.  It  collects  a  white  glutinous  substance  from  the  foam' 
of  the  sea,  and  from  the  beach,  and  makes  nests  of  it  in  the  cavenis 
and  crevices  of  rocks  in  inaccessible  places.  Persons,  seeking  for 
the  nests,  are  often  oblig'ed  to  dive  into  the  water  to  enter  the 
mouths  of  the  caverns,  where  the  swallows  have  chosen  their  res- 
idence. I  have  myself,  when  we  were  at  Timor,  gone  down  fil^ 
feet  by  a  rope  into  a  chasm  between  the  rocks,  and  caught  the 
swallows  upon  the  nests,  and  plucked  the  nests  with  the  eggs.  These 
are  four,  and  perfectly  white.  The  nest  is  attached  closely  to 
the  rock,  the  surface  of  which  makes  a  part  of  its  side.  The  nest, 
when  taken  from  the  rock,  has  about  the  capacity  of  a  quarter  of 
an  orange  peel  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  white  like  isinglass,  and 
is  packed  like  tea  cups,  one  within  another,  in  bunches  of  two  or 
three  pounds.  A  single  nest  weighs  about  an  ounce.  I  have  oflea 
eaten  of  the  soups,  which  are  made  of  them,  and  have  found  them 
possessing  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  flavour. 

Beach-lc-mar,  gold-dust,  turtle-shells,  and  a  few  dollars  which 
have  strayed  from  the  Philippines,  are  found  at  Sooloo.  This  is  a 
good  place  for  ships,  which  have  guns,  to  procure  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. The  cattle  are  fine,  and  very  cheap,  an  excellent  bullock 
being  sold  for  two  or  thr^e  dollars  in  the  articles  of  trade.  Goats  aro 
plenty,  and  one  was  sold  to  us  for  a  knife.  Hogs,  sheep,  and  fowls 
of  every  sort,  abounded  there.  Rice,  which  is  the  common  bread 
of  all  India,  may  be  had  in  any  quantity.  Vegetables  and  fruits  aro 
in  all  the  varieties.  Fish  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  num- 
bers, are  caught,  and  sold  for  trifles  and  toys.  Large  and  good 
green  turtles,  weighing  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  may  be 
purchased  for   a   song.      Native  camphor  and  ivory  are   there. 

The  articles,  which  should  be  carried  for  trade  with  them,  are 
coarse  goods,  Bengal  chintz,  white  cloth,  palempores,  any  coarse 
piece  goods  of  India,  opium,  cutlery  of  the  cheap  kinds,  knive', 
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seisson,  razors,  Bmali  looking-glasses,  spy-glasses  for  day  and  night, 
perfumes,  bergamot,  essence  of  lavender,  essence  of  lemon,  curi- 
ous toys,  and  a  few  fine  goods* 

In  order  to  deal  with  them,  a  ship  must  go  bto  the  road,  or  she 
Mrill  have  no  harbour.  It  is  pi^pperalso  to  make  the  sultan  a  visit 
and  carry  presents.  Otherwise  there  will  be  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  people  to  trade.  Europeans  must  be  always  on  their  guard ; 
must  never  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  Malays;  and  never 
expose  themselves  to  the  chance  of  having  their  ship  cut  ofif. 
Fourteen  guns,  and  musketry  in  proportion,  are  the  least  force, 
which  every  vessel  should'  have  in  holding  any  intercourse  with 
these  people.  A  ship  may  ride  off  the  town  in  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  fathoms  water,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  are  gunt 
at  this  place,  by  which  vessels  might  be  annoyed,  if  the  inhabitants 
were  provoked.    This  circumstance  should  be  remembered. 

Wood  is  procured  with  difficulty  at  Sooloo.  It  is  scarce ;  it  must 
be  brought  with  considerable  labour  from  the  hills  to  the  shore ; 
and  is  then  carried  by  the  natives  in  canoes  to  the  vessels  which 
want  it  It  is  never  given,  but  must  be  purchased  at  a  pretty  good 
price.  Water  may  be  obtained  at  the  town,  or  about  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  where  it  can  be  had  with  more  convenience.  This 
watering  place  is  under  a  large  tree,  near  to  a  point  of  rocks,  and 
cannot  be  easily  mistaken. 

Sailing  east  and  south  of  Sooloo,  a  ship  may  go  between  that 
island  and  Tapool,  in  good  soundings  from  twenty  five  to  fifty 
fathoms.  In  this  course,  there  are  two  small  islands  five  or  six  miles^ 
from  Sooloo.  As  we  passed  them  in  the  nigBt,  I  have  no  further 
description  of  them  to  give.  Going  south  east,  soundings  are  lost 
five  or  six  leagues  from  Sooloo,  and  are  not  found  again  till  a 
vessel  is  clear  of  the  group  of  islands,  which  lie  northward  of 
Celebes.  Passing  along  this  sea  in  the  month  of  December,  we 
had  a  strong  south  east  current  all  the  way  from  Sooloo  to  Celebes. 
It  then  changed,  and  ran  east. 

As  there  had  been  very  little  mtercourse  between  the  English 
and  the  people  of  Sooloo,  since  the  attack  upon  Balambangan  by 
the  latter  in  1772,  we  did  not  think  it  safe  for  us  to  go  on  shore. 
The  natives,  however,  came  to  us  on  board  in  great  numbers,  with- 
out showing  the  least  mark  of  fear.  Some  of  their  most  respecta- 
ble persons,  and  females  of  the  first  rank,  were  among  tbem.    The 
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daughters  of  the  sultan  eame,  and  were  much  g^ratified  with  the 
attention  which  waa  paid  them,  and  with  the  indolence  of  their 
cariosity  in  every  part  of  our  vessels.  They  conducted  themselves 
'With  great  dignity  and  propriety,  and  seemed  to  have  an  habitual 
sense  of  the  value  of  modesty.  My  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
island  and  of  its  inhabitants,  after  seeing  those  who  came  on  board, 
vraa  much  increased,  and  my  invention  enlisted  to  discover  some 
way  to  go  on  shore  with  safety.  Among  our  visitors,  there  waa 
an  old  Moor,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  English  service  from 
the  taking  of  Manilla  to  the  time  when  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Spaniards.  He  was  a  subahdar  in  the  sultan's  guards  at  Sooloo,  and 
had  married  there.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  our 
company,  and  I  was  able  to  converse  with  him  a  little  m  the  Moorish 
language,  to  which  I  had  paid  some  attention.  I  asked  hhn  if  I 
could  not  go  on  shore  with  safety,  and  if  I  should  not  find  some- 
thii^  for  amusement  or  instruction.  He  answered,  yes ;  and  said, 
that  he  could  have  me  carried  m  a  canoe,  if  I  would  disguise  myself 
by  putting  on  a  Malay  turban,  and  a  robe  which  they  call  a  clouts 
I  was  to  sit  still,  drawing  the  robe  over  my  head.  The  canoe 
couM  take  me  within  ten  yards  of  his  house,  and  I  should  be  able 
to  enter  his  dwelling  without  beii%  discovered.  I  consulted  with 
the  commodore  on  the  subject,  who  had,  as  I  knew,  a  strong  desire 
to  obtain  more  knowledge  of  the  island.  He  said^  that  the  project 
was  extremely  dangerous ;  that  1  might  be  taken  and  considered  as 
m  spy ;  that  1  might  be  murdered  through  jealousy ;  that  the  gene- 
ral enmity  which  they  bore  to  the  Europeans  might  induce  the 
inhalMtants  to  take  my  life ;  that  the  clothes  I  had  on  might  be. 
thoi^ht  valuable  enough  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel  to  gain 
them ;  and  that  the  treachery  of  the  Malays  must  always  be  feared, 
and  the  exposure  to  it  avoided.  After  much  deliberation,  ^how* 
ever,  he  consented  that  I  should  gpo,  saying  that  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  workii^  my  way  well  through  difficulties,  that^he  hoped  some 
good  would  grow  out  of  the  enterprise,  and  that  he  wanted  very 
much  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people.  We 
agreed,  if  I  should  be  detected,  that  both  of  us  should  say,  it  was 
an  afiair  of  gallantry,  and  nobody  responsible  for  it  but  myself.  The 
Moor,  with  whom  I  entered  into  the  same  agreement,  knew  nothing 
cf  the  understanding  between  the  commodore  and  me.  Between 
day-light  and  dark,  the  8on-in4aw  of  the  old  subahdar  came  undeu 
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the  bow  of  the  Panther,  and  handed  in  the  Malay  dress  at  one  of 
the  ports.     I  pat  it  on  over  my  clothes,  and  descended  through  the 
same  port  into  the  canoe.     I  observed  the  orders  given  to  me,  and 
sat  perfectly  still  and  covered,  while  my  guide  paddled  between 
hundreds  of  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  which  we 
ascended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile^    On  one  side  of  it,  stood  a  part 
of  the  town  built  upon  piles.  We  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  subahdar 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  people.     None  of  them  discovered 
me  till  I  was  going  into  the  house.     Then  it  was  perceived  by 
some,  from  my  walk,  or  manner,  that  I  was  a  foreigner ;  but  as  the 
good  old  subahdar  came  oui  to  meet  and  conduct  me  into  his  hous«, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  offence  or  hostility  manifested  by  the  in- 
habitants,  and  my  anxiety  was  allayed.     Kwas  introduced  to  the  old 
man^s  wife,  an44a  his  daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  my  guide, 
tl|e  son-in-law.     Thev  treated  me  as  well  as  I  could  wish,  offer- 
ing me  whatever  they  had  or  could  obtain.     There  was  soon 
a  collection  about  the  house     The  subahdar  went  to  the  people 
and  told  them,  that  he  had  an  old  friend  with  him,  whom  he 
had  known  for  many  years,  and  that  he  wished  not  to  be  disturbed* 
If  he  were,  the  sultan  would  call  them  to  an  account.     They  were 
silent  for  a  time,  but  still  wanted  very  much  to  come  in.     Two 
or  three  females#on]y  were  admitted.     We  spent  tlje  hours  agree- 
ably till  midnight,  when  the  subahdar  went  out  to  attend  upon 
his  guards,  as  it  was  his  duty.     I  was  then  the  only  man  in  the  house* 
Fifteen  Malays  entered,  with  each  a  cress,  and  came  into  the  cham- 
ber where  I  was.     They  formed  a  circle  round  me,  and  viewed 
me  with  scrutinizing  eyes.     I  was  not  able  to  speak  to  them  in  the 
H alay  language,  and  was  entirely  silent,  while  they  looked  at  me  for 
more  than  hatf  an  hour.    My  feelings  were  those  of  a  man  just  about 
to  be  executed,  but  I  endeavoured  to  suppress  them.     At  length  the 
old  Moor  arrived ;'  I  asked  him  what  all  this  meant.     He  told  me^ 
after  speaking  with  them  some  time,  that  I  must  not  be  alarmed,  but 
try  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  them,  and  they  would  soon  leave 
me.     I  obeyed  him  as  far  as  possible,  still  complaining  however  to 
him  aside,  at  their  continuance  in  the  house.     He  spake  to  them  a 
second  time,  and  tlicy  made  me  a  scUam,  or  bow,  and  took  their 
leave.     The  subahdar  then  told  me  that  these  men  were  his  friends, 
and  would  protect  me  against  all  violence ;  that  they  belonged  to  the 
sultanas  guards ;  and  that  they  came  in  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  hav- 
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ing'  heard  thaf  he  had  a  friend  from  the  vesciel  in  the  harbour  to  tee 
him.  He  said,  ^  Were  I  in  England,  at  jour  house,  and  among  your 
frienda,  would  they  not  want  to  come  in  and  gaze  upon  me  7^  1  an* 
swered)  as  the  reader  would  of  course  expect,  yes.  But  having 
some  suspicion  that  this  might  be  treachery,  I  told  him,  that  all, 
which  I  had  brought  on  shore,  except  the  dress  necessary  to  me,  I 
•hould  leare  with  him ;  that  if  he  were  to  permit  me  to  be  killed 
he  would  not  gain  any  thing  by  it ;  and  that  as  he  saw  how  much  the 
eommodore  regarded  me,  my  death  would  be  avenged.  At  this 
he  seemed  to  be  hurt,  and  accused  me  of  an  unreasonable  jeal- 
ousy. Our  feelings  were  reconciled,  and  our  confidence  increased 
by  an  interchange  of  our  sentiments.  We  smoked  a  huhbU'4mbiU 
of  tobacco  and  opium,  and  were  friends.  The  old  Moor  then  took 
another  walk  through  the  guards,  locking  the  door  as  he  went 
out,  and  taking  the  key  with  him.  He  had  not  been  gone  long, 
before  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude,  who  made  a 
great  noise,  and  beat  upon  all  sides  of  it.  The  wife  of  the  su- 
bahdar  came  up  stairs  to  me,  and  made  me  understand  Aat  the 
people  would  pull  down  the  house,  if  a  woman,  who  was  with  us, 
was  not  immediately  delivered  up  to  them.  The  friends  had  come 
after  her.  I  asked  her,  why  she  did  not  let  the  woman  go  out 
She  said  that  her  husband  had  locked  the  door,  and  carried  away 
the  key.  This  news  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I  felt  myself  in  a  bad 
aituation,  locked  in  a  strange  house,  surrounded  by  an  enraged  mob 
of  savages,  and  exposed  every  moment  to  be  drawn  out  to  their  ven* 
geance.  By  signs,  and  some  words,  I  made  my  anxiety  known,  so  as 
to  be  intelligible  to  theMoor's  wife,  respecting  what  was  to  be  done. 
She  had  no  advice  toTgive,  and  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  conAiaion* 
But  the  woman,  who  was  the  object  of  the  search,  knew  well  what 
was  to  be  done.  She  told  me  to  help  her  out  of  one  of  die  chamber 
lAdows.  This  I  did,  and  handed  her  to  the  arms  of  the  people 
below.  T%ey  were  thus  appeased ;  made  me  a  handsome  salam ; 
mud  left  the  house  in  perfect  quietness.  My  feais  were  removed 
and  I  feh  myself  as  safe  as  I  should  at  home.  It  was  evident  that 
BO  harm  was  meant  me.  When  the  subahdar  returned,  I  told  him 
the  story,  and  the  circumstances.  He  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh ; 
we  smoked  another  hubble-bubble  together;  and  things  wore  a 
brighter  aspect. 
1^ 
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In  the  conrse  of  conversation,  the  sobahdar  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  sultan  knevr  I  was  on  shore ;  that  he  was  not  displeased 
with  i( ;  that  he  would  be  willing  to  settle  terms  of  a  friendly  in*- 
tercourse  with  us ;  and  that  he  had Jio  disposition  to  revive  the  re- 
collection of  the  attack  upon  the  English  at  Balambangan.  I  be- 
came more  and  more  'gratified  with  mj  visit,  and  my  hope  wad 
increased  that  relations  of  amity  might  be  formed  between  us  and 
the  sultan,  according  to  the  wishes  of  our  commodore.  Before  I 
left  them,  the  friends  of  the  old  Moor  came  to  see  me  without  any 
uneasiness  on  my  part,  or  jealous  curiosity  on  theirs.  At  day-light 
I  divided  all  my  stock  of  goods  between  the  females,  a  stock  consist- 
ing of  scissors,  pen-knives,  combs,  beads,  and  other  articles  of  a 
similar  nature,  all  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  receivers.  The 
commodore  had  furnished  me  with  most  of  these  articles,  and  told 
me  to  be  generous  in  bestowing  them,  that  the  people  might  have 
strong  impressions  in  favour  of  our  liberality.  After  this,  I  bade 
them  farewell,  returned  to  the  ship,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  commodore  and  his  officers.  They  were  extremely  curious 
to  know  all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard.  It  was  in  my  power  to  gratify 
them  in  a  high  degree,  and  I  omitted  no  incident  in  my  story,  which 
fact  had  furnished,  and  which  was  calculated  to  exdte  sympathy  or 
wonder.     Thus  finished  a  night  of  adventures. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  subahdar  came  on  board  and  gave 
a  general  invitation  to  the  commodore  and  his  officers  to  make 
the  sultan  a  visit  on  shore.  The  sultan  had  been  informed 
that  I  had  been  at  the  house  of  the  Moor;  that  a  disposition 
for  a  friendly  intercourse  was  manifested  by  me ;  and  he  now  sent 
his  respects  to  the  commodore  and  his  officers  tenderii^  to  them 
every  civility  in  his  power,  if  they  would  land  upon  his  island  and 
come  to  his  palace.  I  was  consulted  upon  all  the  questions  concerts 
ing  the  safety  of  accepting  the  invitation,  and  said  without  hesiMh 
tion,  that  I  should  be  under  as  Uttle  apprehension  in  the  island  of 
Sooloo  as  in  that  of  Great  Britian.  We  prepared  ourselves  for  the 
enterprise,  and  six  of  the  officers,  brides  the  boat's  crew,  went  on 
shore.  We  were  received  with  g^eat  respect,  and  conducted  to  the 
palace  of  the  sultan.  He  showed  us  the  most  flattering  attentions ; 
was  very  communicative  ;  displayed, his  jewels  and  precious  stones ; 
and  laboured  to  interest  and  entertain  us.  One  of  his  pearls  was  as 
large  as  a  pigeon^s  egg^  and  he  had  several  which  he  valued  at 
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thirty  thoosand  dollan  each.  The  common  calculation  in  that 
pearls  are  worth  in  Europe  double  their  value  in  India.  The  dia- 
Bumda  were  laifire,  but  in  a  roug^h  sti^e.  The  gold  ornaments  were 
ef  immence  value.  In  other  respects,  he  appeared  not  to  be  inclin* 
ad  to  show.  His  palace  was  by  no  means  spacious  or  elegant.  It 
was  a  handsome  house  for  the  place,  but  far  inferior  to  a  multitude 
of  common  gentlemen's  country  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  upon  the  river^  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  that  of  the  subahdar.  It  was  two  stones  high ; 
i^r^t  posts  filled  in  with  bamboo ;  covered  with  tiles ;  and  distin- 
gmafaed  by  handsome  walks,  trees,  and  verandahs. 

The  ssUan  proposed  to  take  us  to  his  seraglio,  a  proposition 
which  surprised  us,  but  which  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  our  curi- 
eMtjT.  He  saw  that  our  inquiries  were  frequently  directed  toward 
that  part  of  the  establishment,  and  was  willing  to  admit  us  into  it 
w^e  he  was  our  guide.  He  sent  word  to  the  seraglio  that  the 
WMneo  should  be  dressed  as  is  usual  on  one  of  his  great  visits  or 
ftate,  and  that  they  should  make  their  appearance  in  the  same  man. 
ner.  We  entered  the  court  through  a  strong  gate,  covered  with 
copper,  and  furnished  with  a  number  o£  bolts.  The  court  was  sur- 
roonded  by  a  wall  of  those  large  bricks,  whi^  I  have  described 
heretofore,  pieces  of  clay,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  a  foot  on 
each  side,  baked  in  the  sun.  We  proceeded  along  a  pleasant  walk, 
about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  with  rows  of  houses  on  each  side.  Passing  back  and  forth 
in  this  walk,  we  saw  streets  at  right  angles  with  it,  on  which  were 
the  dwellings  of  the  sultan's  women.  .  They  came  out  when  they 
saw  us,  and  were  dressed  very  richly  in  the  Malay  style,  long  and  loose 
robes  of  various  colours,  and  the  finest  cotton  of  India.  They  wore 
smiles  upon  their  faces,  and  were  disposed  to  as  much  intercourse 
with  08  as  the  sultan  would  permit.  They  were  evidently  gratifi- 
ed with  the  attentions  which  we  paid  to  them,  and  perfectly  under* 
stood  the  language  of  the  eyes.  The  attendants  were  principally 
eOQUchs,  a  race  of  inanimate  and  contemptible  beings,  who  bad  a  de- 
gree of  authority  over  the  subjects  of  their  charge.  We  were  in- 
foraied  that  the  sultan's  women  were  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred. They  were  not  all  young,  nor  very  handsome.  Youth  and 
beanty  however  shone  in  perfection  in  the  countenances  and  forms 
of  a  few.  As  the  sultan  was  near  sixty  years  of  age,  he  might  not 
have  been  as  particular  in  the  selection  of  his  wives  as  at  an  earlier 
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period  of  life.  What  a  sacrifice  of  the  i%ht8  and  iaterestBof  one 
•ex  to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  the  other  does  a  seraglio  present  t 
How  fatal  an  enemy  to  the  character,  improTement,  and  hsfypinefltf 
of  woutti,  is  this  system  of  polygamy !  And  how  grateful  ought  we 
to  be  to  a  code  of  ethics,  laws,  and  religion,  hy  which  it  is  forbidden 
and  prevented ! 

In  the  coort  of  the  seraglio  was  a  delightful  stfeam  of  waten,  &n- 
cifully  disposed,  and  trees  were  arranged  in  a  pleasing  order  and  ira* 
riety.  To  a  stranger's  eye,  the  place  was  enchanting.  Bat  it  nraet 
have  been  tame  and  oppressire  to  those  who  were  condeomed  to  be 
impri^oed  within  it  We  gave  to  the  women  a  nmnber  of  presents^ 
with  which  we  had  provided  ourselyes  from  the  vessels,  and  which 
thev  accepted  with  graceful  motions  and  grateful  looks.  At  our  re* 
turn  to  the  pnlace,  we  were  treated  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
table  which  the  island  afforded. 

AAer  this,  the  sultan  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  show  us  the 
town  and  fort  •  The  town  was,  as  I  should  think,  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  thickly  inhabited,  perhaps  30,000 
people.  Those  houses,  which  did  not  stand  over  4he  water,  ^rere 
generally  two  stories  high,  the  lower  story  being  left  open.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  miserably  buiU, 
with  side9,  as  usual,  of  split  bamboo,  and  a  roof  thatched  with  long 
grass^  or  the  leaves  of  the  plantain,  cabbage,  or  cocoa-nut. 

The  fort  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  on  which  the  land  pro. 
jects  further  into  the  harbour  than  on  the  west  side.  The  fort  is 
on  high  groundJn  the  town,  and  is  so  surrounded  with  houses  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  from  ship-board.  We  went  into  it,  and  over  it  all 
It  was  raised  a  little  with  earth,  and  had  a  kind  of  ditch  about  it, 
with  pickets.  But  the  whole  was  in  the  rudest  style,  and  in  a  state 
of  decay.  The  wall  was  partly  fallen  down,  and  many  of  the  fkk^ 
etB  were  gone,  and  others  prostrate.  Nearly  thirty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  of  different  calibre,  were  there,  some  of  them  Spanish, 
and  as  lai|^  guns  as  1  ever  saw,  not  less  than  forty-two  pounders. 
The  guns  taken  at  Balambangan  were  also  in  the  fort,  and  had 
the  company's  mark,  which  is  a  heart  with  the  letters  U.  £.  I.  C. 
upon  it.  These  were  brass  six  pounders.  All  were  poorly  mount- 
ed. The  fort  could  not  stand  the  attack  of  one  sloop  of  war> 
Nothing  in  it  was  in  order.  The  guns  could  not  have  been 
promptly  used,  if  there  had  been  an  occasion.    There  were  no 
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meb  in  the  tort.  They  did  a  little  by  way  of  preparation,  when 
oar  Tetieis  first  appeared  in  the  harbour;  bat  this  was  soon 
aDCMkmed. 

We  walked  over  the  town  in  any  dh*ection  we  chose,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls.  We  took  water  from  the  river,  and  from 
the  waterings  place  east  of  it  We  procured  all  kinds  of  refresh* 
BMBt  that  our  vessels  could  take  on  board ;  and  we  supplied  our- 
aelres  with  lire  stock  for  the  Pelew  Islands.  Among  the  cattle, 
we  selected  bulls  and  cows,  and  we  took  sheep,  goats,  several 
kinds  of  deer,  and  a  variety  of  fowls.  The  good  understandmg 
between  the  people  of  Sooloo  and  ourselves  continued  till  our  de- 
parttre. 

One  thing  I  ought  not  to  omit  in  this  place,  the  testimony  which 
was  voluntarily  and  affectionatelyj)aid  by  the  sultan  and  iiis  people 
to  the  good  character  of  Alexander  Dalrymple  Esq.  who  had  lived 
a  eoBsiderdble  time  among  them,  and  who  has  written  so  well  upon 
the  islands  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  other  seas.  The  sultan  and 
his  principal  officers  made  many  interesting  inquiries  after  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  and  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of  his  conduct 
and  merits.  They  said  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  those  pursuits  which  would  be  useful  to  his  coun- 
trymen, to  Europe,  and  the  world.  He  was  thorough,  indefatigable, 
bold,  magnanimous,  and  generous.  He  would  often  go  alone  in  a 
canoe  from  island  to  island,  in  i>earch  of  information,  and  expose 
liimself  to  many  dangers,  rather  than  yield  a  pursuit  which  he 
thot^ht  would  be  useful  in  its  result.  They  considered  him  as  a 
great  philosopher ;  were  not  jealous  of  his  objects ;  aided  his  in- 
quiries ;  wanted  him  to  live  with  them  permanently ;  and  said  they 
would  cover  him  with  honours. 

These  people  are  Mahometans,  and  their  mosques  are  such-;i» 
we  have  already  described.  We  attended  their  worship,  and  with 
many  things  in  it  were  gratified. 

The  remarks,  which  !  have  made,  imply  that  we  had  full  means 
•f  intercourse  wit^  the  natives.  This  is  true.  We  had  with  us 
persons  from  so  many  nations  and  islands,  that  we  could  speak 
fluently  more  than  twelve  languages.  The  commodore  and  four 
•f  his  officers  could  speak  Moorish  very  well,  aiid  were  able  to 
hold  easy  and  full  conversation  with  the  old  sabahdar.  We  had 
Malay  interpretecs  for  our  intercourse  ^th  the  sultan,  and  with 
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the  chiefs  of  the  place.  We  had  T^ew  Guineans  on  board,  whom 
we  had  bous^ht  of  the  savages,  who  offered  them  to  as,  and  bj 
whom  we  could  have  commnnicatioD  with  several  other  islandi. 
Perhaps  no  expedition  wag  ever  better  famished  with  iin^uiati 
than  ours. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  trade,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  very 
profitable  voyage  could  be  made  to  Sooioo,  and  the  other  islandQ 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  ship  of  three  or  fonr  hundred  tons, 
properly  armed,  and  under  the  command  of  a  man  qualified  .to 
transact  buf^iness.  Begin  the  voy^e  in  America  or  Europe,  and 
send  the  ship  to  Surat,  Madras,  or  Calcutta.  At  these  places,  articles 
might  be  purchased,  which  would  yield  a  profit  ia  the  future  trade 
of  the  ship.  Take  a  suitable  portion  of  European  or  American 
manufactures  for  an  eastern  voyag^  Proceed  then  eastward  through 
the  straits  of  Malacca ;  thence  to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  in  latitude 
2^  north ;  try  what  could  be  done  at  Sadang  in  that  island ;  what 
also  in  that  vicinity ;  and  then  follow  the  coast  to  the  north  east, 
trying  the  trade  as  far  as  the  river  Borneo.  Here  the  prospect  is 
good  for  makiiig  large  sales  and  purchases.  Pass  northward  round 
the  north  end  of  Borneo ;  then  to  the  eastward,  trying  the  ports 
as  far  east  as  Cape  Misfortune,  which  is  the  north  east  cape  of 
Borneo;  and  afterwards  touch  at  Sooioo,  and  go  to  Mindanao, 
visiting  different  parts  of  that  island.  Go  to  the  islands  north  and 
west,  and  touch  at  Cagayan-Sooloo  as  you  pass  it.  The  south  west 
monsoon  is  most  convenient  for  such  a  voyage,  and  the  weather  is 
better.  The  north  east  monsoon,  however,  affords  safe  navigation, 
and  it  is  not  very  disagreeable.  If  in  the  places  already  described| 
a  voyage  should  not  be  made  up  sufficiently  to  leave  the  coast,  let 
a  ship  go  to  Celebes,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Gilolo,  always  inquiring 
of  the  natives  for  the  best  places  of  trade.  Such  a  voyage  should 
never  be  undertaken,  but  by  a  man  who  has  been  u  ell  acquainted 
with  Malay  customs  and  manners,  and  is  familiar  with  their  mode 
of  doing  business.  No  voyage  requires  better  abilities,  and  higher 
qualifications  in  the  commander.  It  can  be  made  successful  only 
by  perseverance,  enterprise,  and  promptitude.  Canton  should  be 
taken  in  the  route,  and  considered  as  a  place  to  finish  the  sales  and 
purchases.  Many  articles  would  find  a  better  market  there  thaa 
in  Furope  or  America,  especially  pearls,  and  the  mother  of  pearU 
With  the  last,  a  ship  might  be  loaded  in  any  one  of  tlie  islaads, 
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CHAPTER  X. 


From  Sooloo  through  the  sea  of  Celebes— Gilolo— Passage  to  the  PdeW 
Island»— Further  remsriu  upon  them-^Passage  to  Macao. 

▼  T  E  sailed  from  Sooloo  through  the  chain  of  islands  northward, 
cf  Celebes,  in  latitude  2^  15'  north,  between  Tagolanda  and  Bissano, 
the  former  north,  and  the  latter  south.  The  passage  is  very  clear, 
about  three  leagues  wide.  Tagolanda,  Ijing  in  latitude  2®  ]  df  north, 
and  in  longitude  126^  east,  and  an  island  near  it,  are  inhabited. 
There  is  a  small  low  island  to  the  west  of  them,  about  three  miles. 
Bissano  and  an  island  near  it  appear  also  to  be  inhabited,  but  we 
did  not  approach  them  closelj  enough  to  ascertain  it.  All  the 
islands  in  this  group  are  high  land,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance in  clear  weather.  The  navigation  seems  to  be  perfectly 
safe  amongst  them.  This  is  the  best  route  for  a  ship  making  an 
eastern  passage.  If  she  comes  through  the  straits  of  Macassar,  she 
should  go  to  the  eastward  as  fast  as  possible,  not  going  northward 
of  3**  north  till  east  of  Mortay,  which  lies  about  2°  SCK  north,  and 
about  120  miles  east  of  Tagolanda  and  Bissano. 

We.  had  the  winds  constantly  to  the  westward,  till  we  were  in 
ai|^  of  the  north  east  end  of  Gilolo,  when  the  wind  failed  us  for  a 
abort  time.  Off  at  the  north  west  end  of  Gilolo  lie  several  islands, 
five  or  six  in  number,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  the  latitude,  it  may 
be  known  from  Mortay.  There  are  islands  indeed  west  of  Mortay, 
but  they  do  not  lie  like  those  off  Gilolo.  About  west  from  the 
northern  extreme  of  this  island,  there  are  two  or  three  islands,  the 
north  one  of  which  is  the  largest.  It  is  half  a  mile  from  Gilolo,  and 
seems  not  to  afford  a  passage  between  them.  After  leaving  the 
large  islands,  to  go  through  the  straits  between  Gilolo  and  Mortay, 
sail  east,  and  the  straits  will  soon  open.  The  island  Rouw  wiU  be 
seen  off  to  the  westward  of  Mortay.  Passing  this  to  go  through  the 
4H 
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•traits,  a  number  of  small  islands  will  be  discovered  sontb  of  it 
along  the  coast  of  Mortay.     From  the  body  of  this  island,  they  lie 
about  80uth-«outh-eaBt,  9nd  run  quite  through  the  straits.     Rouw 
must  not  h%  brought  to  bear  more  northerly  than  north-north-west 
If  this  direction  be  violated,  a  ship  may  get  upon  some  of  the  small 
ihoals,  which  li^  off  some  of  the  small  islands.    It  is  a  good  course 
to  steer  south-south-east,  if  you  ape  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
•traits  when  you  enter  them ;  if  on  the  northwesterly  side,  keep 
more  easterly.     The  straits  appear  perfectly  cleai*  quite  through. 
Give  the  land  a  reasonable  birth,  (or  distance)  till  you  eome  near 
to  the  south  part  of  them,  when  you  will  find  a  small  island,  the 
southernmost  of  the  group,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  straits,  lying 
in  a  line  with  the  southwest  extreme  of  Mortay  and  a  remaHcably 
pointed  hill  on  Gilolo.     The  three  lie  in  a  line  south  55^  west,  and 
north  55^  east     Just  in  that  line  is  a  shoal  west  of  the  small 
island.    About  two  miles  from  it  is  a  shoal  of  breakers  and  of  dij 
sand.     We  sailed  between  the  small  island  and  the  point  of  Mortay. 
The  least  water  was  seven  and  eight  fathoms.     We  had  no  sound- 
ings in  the  straits,  or  in  either  mouth  of  them,  except  for  about  two 
miles  between  the  small  islands  and  Mortay.    When  in  mid  chan- 
nel between  Mortay  and  the  island,  the  north  west  head  of  Gilolo 
bears  north  40°  west.     It  is  safe  to  navigate  the  straits  night  or  day^ 
except  off  the  island  already  mentioned.     If  the  bearings  of  the  shoab 
and  the  distance  be  observed,  a  ship  may  go  through  with  safety  la 
the  night     In  this  case,  it  is  best  to  sail  within  the  island,  as  1  do  not 
know  the  dangers  to  the'  west  so  well  as  those  to  the  east  of  it. 
Coming  near  to  the  island  in  the  night,  another  small  island  will  be 
seen  north  of  it  about  two  miles.    Getting  up  to  thi^,  you  are  nearly 
abreast  of  the  north  shoal.     It  is  then  necessary  to  keep  n^ar  io4be 
northern  island,  giving  it  a  birth  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  then 
steer  over  more  for  th^  southerly  island  to  give  a  good  birth  to  the 
point  of  Mortay.     Off  that  point  there  is  some  shoal  water,  aAer 
getting  nearly  up  with  the  south  island.     You  may  haul  close  to  if, 
and  you  have  then  passed  the  dangers.     The  latitude  of  the  north 
east  extreme,  or  Gilolo  head  is  2^  \9f  north,  and  the  longitude  126* 
SO'  east     After  sailing  through  the  straits,  all  is  clear  to  run  east 
You  may  get  your  easting  as  soon  as  you  please.     Should  you  wish  to 
go  on  further  to  the  southward,  after  you  are  through  the  strtitSi 
the  course  is  south  east  from  Mortay  to  Waygoo,  about  180  nules. 
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It  is  clear  nayigation  till  near  Waygoo.  Within  about  seven  leagues 
of  it,  you  begin  to  meet  with  islands.  The  first  are  two  low  flat 
islands  close  ti^ether,  one  pretty  large^  and  the  other  very  small 
They  are  called  Syang  and  Eye.  North  of  these  there  are  no 
soundings,  but  south  there  are  ten  or  twelve  fathoms^  good  ground. 
There  is  no  danger  about  them,  except  the  reef,  which  lies  off  from 
the  shore  three  or  four  hundre'd  yards.  East^'South-east  of  thera  is 
a  small  island  of  considerable  height  like  a  hillock.  South  east  from 
Syang  is  Wyag,  four  or  five  leagues  long,  of  a  moderate  height,  hilly, 
and  about  three  leagues  distant.  South  of  it  is  a  shoal,  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  with  two  fathoms  water.  To  avoid  the  shoal, 
keep  a  small  island,  or  rock,  which  lies  off  the  west  end  of  Wyag,  ^ 
just  on  with  the  north  extreme  of  Syang  and  Eye.  Then  sail  within 
or  without  the  shoal.  The  passage  within  is  not  so  safe  as  that 
without  According  to  the  passage  chosen  must  be  the  allowance  in 
the  mark,  by  which  the  sailing  is  directed.  The  anchorage  south 
of  Wyag  is  good,  in  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  fathoms.  The  islands, 
which  bear  east-south-east  from  Syang  and  Eye,  are  about  four 
leagues  from  the  latter.  It  appears  to  be  clear  about  them,  except 
some  small  islands  like  lumps.  If  you  are  near  the  inside  of  Wyag, 
sail  about  east  for  the  north  side  of  Waygoo,  leaving  several  islands 
to  the  south.  Two  small  islands  lie  about  east  from  Wyag,  five  or  six 
miles  distant.  The  north  east  side  of  Waygoo  is  clear,  giving  the 
shore  a  birth  of  four  or  five  miles.  Off  this  shore  is  a  number  of  small 
islands  like  hillocks.  The  course  of  the  n«rth  side  of  Way- 
goo is  nearly  east  and  west  It  has  several  remarkable  peaks,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  Bufialo's  horn,  and  the  others  fin t  and  second. 
They  are  east  and  west  of  each  other.  The  horn  is  the  most 
eastern.  On  the  north  side  of  Waygoo,  a-'Out  two  miles  from  the 
north  east  point,  is  Manouaran,  a  small  island  about  three  miles  long. 
It  has  excellent  water,  though  not  easiljj  procured.  The  best  is  on 
the  north  east  end  of  it,  in  a  cove  formed  by  a  projecting  hill. 
From  this  hill  the  water  runs  in  a  beautiful  rivulet..  In  order  to 
procure  it,  anchor  off  to  the  northward  of  the  head-land,  in  thirty 
fathoms,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  In  the  rainy  season,  good 
water  may  be  had  on  the  south  west  side  of  the  island.  For  this 
purpose,  anchor  between  Monouarib  and  Waygoo,  near  to  the  shore 
of  the  former  in  twelve  or  fourteen  fethoms,  and  a  remarkably  large 
rock  will  be  seen  •n  the  shore,  where  plenty  of  good  fresh  watei> 
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may  be  obtained.  Always  be  upon  your  guard  against  the  natiye& 
They  come  on  board  a  vessel  from  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
but  are  never  to  be  trusted.  The  watering  place  at  Manouaran  ha» 
been  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  Slst  page. 

Sailing  from  this  to  the  eastward,  Manouaran  must  not  be  brought 
to  bear  north  of  west,  for  there  is  a  shoal  four  or  live  leagues  from 
it,  bearing  east  5^  south,  with  three  pr  four  fathoms  water,  and  per- 
haps less.  There  b  also  another  shoal,  not  far  from  the  shore  of 
\\  aygoo,  southward  of  Manouaran.  The  situation  of  this  shoal  I 
cannot  ascertain^ 

Sailing  eastward,  one  is  subject  to  calms  and' squally  weathen 
We  had  a  very  strong  easterly  Current  all  the  time,  till  we  were  at 
far  as  3°  north  latitude,  after  which  we  had  a  strong  north  easterly 
current,  and  steady  winds  at  north  east,  in  December  and  January. 
In  5^  north  latitude  we  had  a  current  setting  north  west,  at  the 
rate  of  fo^ty  Qr  fiAy  miles  a  day.  Afler  passing  that  latitude  to 
the  northward,  we  had  a  westerly  current  nearly  as  strong.  By 
this,  and  the  stroi^  northerly  winds,  we  were  obliged  to  go  south- 
ward again  in  order  to  get  more  easting  that  we  might  make  the 
Pelew  Islands.  We  then  stood  to  the  northward,  in  the  latitude  of 
these  islands,  having  strong  winds  from  the  north  east,  all  the  time, 
with  squally  and  rainy  weather. 

To  run  for  the  Pelew  Islands,  if  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  them, 
keep  in  the  latitude  of  7^  Sd'  north,  you  will  then  fall  in  with  the 
north  east  end  of  the  group ;  and  I  believe  that  there  are  no  reefs 
off  that  part  of  them.  I  know  that  there  are  several  reefs  to  the 
northward,  an<^the  current  is  constantly  setting  to  the  south  west,  in 
the  latitude  of  the  islands  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Hence  it  is 
proper  to  run  in  thr  latitude  of  the  Pelews,  •?*  25'  in  the  north 
east  monsoon.  In  the  south  west  monsoon,  you  must  run  down  for 
the  southernmost  island  of  tl^  group,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

We  arrived  at  the  Pelew  Islands  the  20th  of  January,  1793.  We 
mere  pained,  and  the  disappointment  of  our  expectations  mortified 
a«,  when  we  found  the  confusion  and  the  sufferings,  which  the 
misconduct  of  the  successor  of  Abba  Thulle  had  brought  upon  the 
people.  Those  of  our  old  friends,  who  had  survived  the  civil  dis- 
sentions  consequent  upon  the  de^  of  the  good  king  whom  we  had 


left  there  in  1791,  met  us  withflriendship  and  cordiality. 
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As  I  have  several  new  remarics  to  make  upon  the  Pelew  Islands 
in  this  place,  something  like  an  apol<^  is  doe  to  the  reader.  At 
the  time  the  third  chapter  of  my  narrative  was  put  into  the  press, 
I  thought  I  had  collected  in  it  all  the  information,  which  would  be 
interesting  to  the  public.  But  in  conversation  with  some  of  mj 
fnends  since,  I  have  detailed  to  them  a  few  facts  and  circumstances, 
which  they  have  persuaded  me  to  insert  in  this  part  of  my  story, ' 
where  a  proper  opportunity  is  offered  for  their  introduction  by  our 
arrival  again  at  the  islands.  Should  a  second  edition  of  this  work 
ever  be  published  under  my  inspection,  this  portion  of  the  present 
chapter  will  be  added  to  the  third,  and  the  method  of  the  whole 
narrative  be  rendered  less  imperfect 

What  I  have  said  of  Arra  Kooker  in  the  68th  page,  I  have  re- 
viewed carefully,  since  it  came  from  the  press,  and  have  compared 
it  with  my  notes,  which  were  taken  at  the  time.  Raa  Kook 
should  be  substituted  for  Arra  Kooker.  They  were  both  brothers 
of  Abba  ThuUe,  but  Raa  Kook  was  the  oldest ;  bad  th«  conmiand 
of  the  forces  next  to  the  king ;  and  was  a  man  of  the  most  ambi- 
tion, and  of  the  severest  temper.  If  Abba  ThuUe  had  died  with- 
out male  issue,  Raa  Kook  would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  by 
r^ht ;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  led  him  to  think  of  at. 
tempting  the  usurpation  against  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother,  who 
was  the  lawful  sovereign.  It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Wilson,  in 
a  coUecticn  of  historical  and  geographical  works  by  Thomas  Smith, 
volume  XII.  and  page  61st,  that  ^^the  general  [Raa  Kook,]  was  to  ' 
succeed  the  king  in  case  of  his  death,  and  Jon  his  demise  Arra 
Kooker,  when  the  sovereignty  would  again  revert  to  Abba  Thnlle^s 
eldest  son,  then  to  Le  Boo,  and  so  on,^^  But  this  is  undoubtedly  a. 
mistake.  We  had  distinct  information,  that  Raa  Kook,  who  was  on 
the  throne  when  we  were  there  in  1793,  was  a  usurper,  and  had 
deposed  the  lawful  successor  of  Abba  ThuUe,  his  eldest  son. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Abba  Thulle  is  properly  a  name  of 
office,  although  I  l^ave  heretofore  used  it  in  this  narrative  as  the 
name  of  an  mdividual  person,  in  which  sense  it  is  also  used  by  other 
writers,  and  was  so  employed  constantly  in  our  conversation,  as 
well  as  by  the  Pelews  themselves.  The  \eal  name  of  the  indi- 
Tidual,  whom  we  first  knew  as  Abba  Thulle,  whose  likeness  is 
given  in  this  book,  and  who  is  spoken  of  by  Wilsion*  we  never  dis- 
covered.   This  double  use  of  the  name  Abba  ThuUe*  is  one  of  the 
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reasons  why  a  deg^e  of  uncertainty  should  have  existed  in  my 
mind  in  regard  to  Raa  Kook  and  Arra  Kooker.  For  when  we 
arrived,  at  the  date  of  this  chapter,  a  canoe  came  off  to  ns  as  nsnal 
before  we  landed,  and  we  inquired^  ^^  who  is  the  kii^  now  f '  The 
natires  answered,  '*  Abbe  ThuUe."  We  said, "  who  was  the  king  be* 
fore  V'*  They  replied  **  Abba  ThuUe."  We  asked  the  question  again, 
and  again  were  answered,  '*  Abba  Thnlle."  The  truth  is,  that  the 
despotism  of  Raa  Kook  was  sach  as  to  make  the  people,  from  fear, 
merge  the  name  of  the  usurper  in  that  of  the  office,  and  cease  to 
use  the  former.  The  history  of  this  man  might  not  be  publicly 
canvassed,  and  the  means,  by  which  he  rose,  detailed.  Nothing  was 
allowed  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  sensation  among  the 
people,  that  violence  had  made  war  upon  justice. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  Raa  Kook,  as  it  is  mentioned  in 
page  68,  in  connexion  with  Arra  Kooker,  I  received  from  the  two 
persons,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  in  p9ge  76,  and  also  from 
others  at  Macao,  who  had  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the 
Pelew  Islands. 

In  regard  to  Abba  Thulle,  the  king  whom  we  first  knew  in  1791, 
and  who  deserves  to  be  called  the  great,  in  distinction  from  all  the 
others  who  hove  that  office  afterwards,  it  may  be  said,  in  addition 
to  the  description  of  him  already  given,  that  he  was  not  only  an 
eminent  warrior,  statesman,  and  sage,  but  was  a  most  sportive  and 
delightful  companion.  He  was  as  distinguised  for  his  pleasantry  in 
the  hours  of  relaxation  in  his  house,  or  among  his  friends,  as  he  wrB 
terrible  in  the  field,  able  in  council,  and  sagacious  m  morals.  The 
women  of  his  court  wore  a  species  of  apron,  called  a  cray^  which 
was  made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  had  also  ornaments 
upon  their  wrists,  necks,  ankles,  and  in  their  hair.  With  any,  and 
all  of  these  in  turn,  our  officers  and  myself  have  often  seen  him, 
in  the  flow  of  feeling  and  good  nature,  make  amusement  for  him- 
self, the  women,  and  us,  without  the  least  offence  to  any  mdividual. 
We  had  become  so  much  acquainted  with  the  language,  that  we 
could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  wit  and  humour,  and  were  able  to 
find  new  sources  of  admiration  for  his  character  in  his  moments  of 
the  greatest  levity. 

When  we  sailed  in  1791  from  the  Pelew  Wands  for  New  Guinea, 
we  left  two  lioys  with  Abba  Thulle,  who  was  to  be  a  father  to  themi 
aud  teacli  thorn  whatever  was  to  be  learned  in  rcffard  to  their  lauK 
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language,  Qiannen,  cnstoms,  arts,  religion,  and  laws.  Their  names 
were  Ross  and  Te/ence.  They  were  bom  at  Bombay,  of  European 
parents,  and  were  active,  intelligent,  and  interesting.  The  king 
and  the  natives  were  extremely  fond  of  them,  and  treated  them 
like  young  princes.  They  had  every  facility  for  improvement  and 
happiness,  which  such  a  state  of  society  afforded ;  and  they  promised 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  commodore  in  the  project  which  he 
had  formed,  of  extending  the  blessings  of  civilization,  agriculture, 
and  Christianity,  among  the  Pelew  Islanders,  The  design  in  leaving 
them,  however,  was  not  accomplished,  partly  because  of  the  civil 
dissentions,  which  followed  the  death  of  Abba  ThuUe,  and  partly 
because  McClure  abandoned  the  enterprise,  upon  which  he  entered, 
as  has  been  stated  in  page  69,  and  which  probably  extended  at  one 
time  in  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  beconung  the  king  of  the  islands. 
This  idea  was  not  in  fact  so  ^xtravag^t  as  it  would  at  first  appear, 
nor  was  it  at  all  connected  with  a  purpose  of  usurpation  by  violence 
or  injustice.  Commodore  McClure  was  always,  and  every  where, 
a  great  favourite  with  the  natives,  and  particularly  at  the  Pelew 
Islands.  In  consequence  of  his  design,  and  the  efforts  which  he 
used  to  introduce  among  them  the  domestic  animals  and  the  arts 
of  agriculture,  he  was  voluntarily  made  equal  to  the  king  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  in  the  direction  of  all  their 
affairs.  Every  thing  was  managed  according  to  his  wishes.  At 
his  age  therefore,  about  thirty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  cherished  the  idea  of  becoming  sovereign  in  this  dominion, 
and  of  forming  a  people  and  their  institutions  aflcr  a  model  of  Lis 
own.  Although  I  have  said,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  design,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  of  spending  his  whole 
life  at  Pelew,  and  abandoning  England  forever,  yet  it  is  highly  probar 
fole  that  he  intended  to  execute  some  great  project,  like  the  one 
here  suggested,  and  which  would  have  required  many  years  to  be 
brought  to  maturity.  The  decision  of  this  question  cannot  now  be 
known,  since  he  died  not  long  afterwards  at  an  early  age.  On  our 
return  we  found  the  boys  had  been  separated,  Ross  remaining  at 
Pelew,  while  Terence  was  taken  to  ArtingalL  This  separation 
was  not  the  effect  of  any  hostility  to  the  boys,  but  of  the  policy 
and  self  interest  of  the  contending  parties.  Each  wished  to  have 
some  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the  English,  and  of  the  care 
they  had  bestowed,  during  our  absence,  upon  the  wards  left  be- 
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hind.  Hence  it  was  that  Terence  was  carried  away  to  Artingall. 
We  did  not  see  him,  while  we  were  at  Pclew,  but  he  was  after- 
wards delivered  to  the  commodore,  and  brought  away  in  the  Pan- 
ther.    Ross  we  took  on  board  with  us,  when  we  came  to  Macao. 

At  this  visit,  we  parted  our  vessels  for  a  time,  aifd  I  went  on 
board  the  Endeavour,  while  the  Panther  stayed  at  Pelew.  The 
Endeavourremained  about  a  month  only  at  the  islands,  and  the  Pan- 
ther about  two,  but  McClure  continued  there  with  the  Panther's 
launch  for  a  number  of  months. 

A  circumf'tance  on  our  arrival  from  the  Spice  Islands  will  show 
the  wonderful  activity  of  the  natives  of  Pelew  in  manag-ing  their 
canoes,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  sail.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  town,  a  canoe,  having  a  sail  and  an  outrigger,  with  ten  or 
twelve  men,  came  off,  according  to  custom,  to  meet  us.  We  were 
going  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  We  threw  out 
a  rope  for  them,  which  they  caught  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
canoe,  not  knowing  the  effect  of  it  upon  themselves.  The  canoe 
was  immediately  turned  over  and  over,  and  they  let  go  the  rope. 
They  were,  as  they  always  are,  excellent  swimmers.  They 
got  their  canoe  upright  at  onoe ;  bailed  out  the  water ;  arranged 
the  sail ;  and  with  the  wind  and  their  paddles  overtook  us  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile. 

Their  canoes  always  have  one  outrig^r.  Some  of  those  for 
war  are  thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  They  can  go  equally  well 
with  either  end  first,  and  always  Jteep  the  outrigger  to  the  wind- 
ward in  sailing.  The  mast  is  in  the  centre,  with  a  lateen  sail,  the 
yard  shiAing  at  pleasure  from  one  end  of  the  canoe  to  the  other* 
The  outrigger  preserves  the  balance,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
canoe  permits  it  to  be  propelled  very  fast  through  the  water. 
Sails  and  paddles  are  both  used,  when  great  speed  is  wanted.  The 
canoes  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  inlaid  work  of  mother  of 
pearl,  of  any  other  oyster  shell,  or  of  any  shell  which  is  white. 
The  outside  is  always  painted  red,  and  the  white  figures  are  very 
conspicuous  by  the  contrast.  The  decorations  are  in  imitation  of 
birds,  fishes,  flying  foxes,  and  men.  The  paddles  often  are  adorned 
in  a  similar  manner,  especially  those  of  the  king  and  the  chiefs. 
They  have  each  but  one  blade.  In  some  of  the  eastern  islands 
there  is  a  blade  at  each  end,  the  hands  are  in  the  centre,  and  tht 
jiaddlc  is  used  alternately  upon  the  sides  of  the  canoe* 
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The  children  of  the  Pelew  Islanders  are  all  taught  to  swim  very 
•arly,  the  g^irls  as  well  a$«  the  boys.  I  hare  seen  the  mothers  throw 
them  into  the  water  twenty  times  in  succession,  when  they  were 
not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old,  and  catch  them  up  again, 
after  they  had  paddled  awhile  with  their  hands  and  feet,  and  were 
about  sinking.  In  this  manner  the  art  of  swimming  is  acquired 
incredibly  early,  and  affords  them  complete  protection  against 
drowning,  since  they  can  all  swim  like  dolphins. 

They  are  remarkably  sharp  sighted,  although  they  dire  a  great 
deal  m  the  salt  water  after  oysters  and  other  shell  fish,  a  practice 
which  is  said  to  injure  the  eyes.  But  the  mothers  are  in  the  habit 
of  squeezing  green  lime-juice  into  the  eyes  of  their  children,  when 
they  are  a  week  old,  and  afterwards.  I  have  seen  this  done  often, 
and  even  to  adults.  At  first,  it  produces  exquisite  pain,  and  makes 
the  children  writhe  in  agony.  But  after  a  time,  the  painful  effect 
principally  ceases^ 

The  tarra-root,  mentioned  in  page  70,  is  the  same  with  our  dragon 
root.  It  has,  if  I  remember  right,  a  yellow  flower ;  it  grows  in 
low  marshy  land ;  is  cultivated  with  as  much  care  as  we  bestow 
vpon  Indian  com ;  is  collected  by  the  women,  who  are  sometimes 
drawn  out  of  the  bog,  where  it  grows,  with  a  rope  ;  and  is  often 
cat  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  like  apples.  It  cannot  be  kept,  in  Ob 
green  state,  longer  than  a  week,  without  turning  sour;  and  just 
before  it  is  spoiled  it  becomes  glutinous.  It  must  be  boiled  much^ 
or  it  will  take  the  skin  off  the  tongue  and  mouth.  It  has  the  shape 
of  a  beet,  with  annular  ridges  at  the  top  and  half  of  the  length,  and 
is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  It  is  propagated  by  cutting  off  the 
root,  and  putting  the  part,  which  remains,  into  the  earth. 

The  swalloo,  which  is  spoken  of  in  page  164,  I  found  in  much 
greater  abundance  on  the  shores  and  reefs  of  the  Pelew  Islands 
than  in  any  other  place  I  ever  visited.  This  is  one  of  the  articles 
of  trade  there,  or  might  be  made  such,  to  a  great  extent.  Among 
themselves,  they  have  a  system  of  barter  in  fishing  lines  and 
tackle  ;  in  cocoa-nut  oil  for  the  hair,  the  body,  and  as  an  article  of 
food  with  fish;  in  cocoa-nut  shells  beautifully  wrought  and  inlaid  ; 
in  kypcUtles^  or  hatchets,  formerly  made  of  Hint,  the  oyster  shell, 
and  bone,  but  now  of  iron  or  steel,  which  they  procure  by  inter- 
course with  Europeans  and  others ;  in  bows,  arrows,  spears,  swords, 
and  all  the  implements  of  war ;  and  in  ornaments  for  the  ears? 
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wrists,  body,  and  hair<  These  we  were  able  to  purchase  of  them 
for  trifles,  to  any  amoont  we  wished. 

Since  the  third  chapter  was  printed,  I  have  seen,  during  the  fall 
of  1816,  my  brother  Samael,  who  is  mentioned  in  page  42.  He 
tells  me,  that  while  he  was  at  Macao,  in  the  latter  part  of  1807,  he 
saw  a  vessel,  which  had  just  arrived  there  from  the  Pelew  Islands, 
with  a  very  valuable  cai^o  of  swalloos,  oysters  and  tortoise  shells, 
cocoa  nut  oil,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  kinds  of  wood,  for  cabinet 
work.  The  cargo  was  sold  for  a  large  amount,  and  the  profits  of 
the  voyage  were  very  great«  The  islands  seem  to  be  in  a  better 
condition ;  the  trade  more  important ;  and  the  stock  of  animals 
much  increased^  Some  Europeans  have  settled  there,  taking  wives, 
according  to  custom,  from  among  the  natives,  and  raising  a  popula- 
tion of  mulattoes. 

In  page  61, 1  have  spoken  of  the  order,  in  which  the  canoes,  ac- 
companying the  launch,  approached  toward  Artingall.  At  that 
time,  the  natives  sung  a  war  song,  as  it  is  customary  among  them 
on  all  similar  occasions.  They  practice  a  kind  of  chant,  with 
great  skill  in  keeping  time,  and  in  executing  all  the  motions,  which 
are  periodically  required  of  them.  I  was  a]ble  to  understand  the 
substance  of  the  words,  which  they  used,  and  a  part  of  them  might 
be  thus  rendered.^ — ^^  We  are  the  warriors  of  Abba  Thulle,  the 
great  king.  Let  us  be  brave  men.  We  have  slain  our  enemies. 
Let  us  be  invincible.  We  will  conquer  or  die." — ^At  the  close,  a 
word  was  pi^nounced  by  an  individual,  who  might  be  considered 
as  a  chorister ;  and  immediately  the  flourish  of  paddles  followed. 

In  page  62,  the  chant  was  a  song  with  the  meaning  in  our  lan- 
guage as  follows : — '^  We  are  heralds  from  the  chiefs  of  Artingall. 
We  are  lovers  of  justice  and  law.— We  are  friends  to  the  good. 
We  seek  our  rights  and  honour  with  peace. — ^We*  bury  our  hatred 
when  we  enjoy  the  love  of  our  king."— Then  again  the  flourish 
of  paddlojj. 

Something  is  said  of  their  religion  in  the  7l8t  page.  To  that 
account  may  be  added  some  pious  hymns,  which  1  have  several 
times  heard,  and  which  will  give  more  precise  ideas  of  their  de- 
votion. I  have  often  seen  the  men  and  women  sitting  together 
after  sunset,  particularly  in  moonlight  evenings,  and  heard  the  wo- 
men chant  their  prayers  and  praises,  while  the  men  would  listen, 
and  at  intervals  join  in  the   chorus.     The  meaning  of  the  words 
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was  not  always  the  same,  but  alwa3's  included  a  prayer  for  Abba 
Thulle.  I  remember  one  instance,  in  which  the  impression,  made 
upon  my  mind  by  their  devotion,  was  deep  and  interesting.  It 
would  not  be  in  my  power  to  give  an  adequate  translation  of  the 
hymn,  but  it  beg-an  with  thanksgiving  for  the  serene  and  beautiful 
evoping;  for  the  peace,  which  they  enjoyed  under  Abba  ITiulle  . 
for  heallhand  pro.-'perity  ;  and  then  it  offered  a  prayer  for  his  con- 
tinuance in  life,  for  his  success  in  war,  and  his  wisdom  in  govern- 
ment ;  for  their  parents,  children,  and  friends ;  for  good  seasons, 
abundant  fruit,  and  tranquil  days  for  their  enterprises  on  the  water, 
and  the  collection  of  fish  and  food  ;  for  deliverance  from  civil  war 
an:l  domo?tic  contentions;  and  for  the  fruitfulneS"?  of  the  women, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  inlands. 

TW  Panlhor  liful  just  come  from  Pelew,  at  the  time  when  I  first 
bec?mo  acqnaintod  with  commodore  McCJure  at  Macao,  as  stated 
in  the  4.>1  paL^*^,  and  hal  bronefht  two  Pelew  women,  and  Cocka- 
wockey,  a  Pol' w  man,  wlioso  name  appears  in  page  53.  One  of 
the  women  wa^^^  a  danorhior  of  AbNa  Thullo,  who  had  formed  a  de- 
sire to  vi**it  China  xuuWr  tlut  i)rotociJoa  of  the  commodore.  While 
we  wore  lying  in  the  hr.rl  our  at  Macno,  and  on  our  passage  back 
to  the  Pelew  I«5land«,  it  wa  a  cu-lom  with  these  women  and  Cock- 
awockey,  as  it  was  afterwards  with  the  women  whom  we  carried 
with  us  to  New  Guinea,  to  take  their  seats  together  in  some  retir- 
ed part  of  the  deck,  and  sing  a  religions  hymn  in  a  peculiarly  plain- 
tive and  touching  manner.  We  were  often  listening  to  them,  while 
we  appeared  to  be  engaged  only  about  our  own  concerns.  We 
could  plainly  distinguisii  many  of  the  sentiments  which  they  sung, 
and  heard  prayers  to  the  Deity, \hat  he  would  protect  and  bless 
their  fathers,  their  mothers,  their  sisters,  and  their  brothers;  that 
he  would  keep  them  in  health,  and  make  them  happy ;  that  he 
would  allow  themselves  to  return  to  their  native  islands  in  safety, 
and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  their  friends  to  receive  them ;  that  he 
would  be  kind  to  Abba  Thulle  and  the  people  ;  and  that  he  would 
send  them  fruit,  and  give  them  peace. 

It  was  a  frequent  petition  in  their  prayers,  that  they  might  have 
an  abundance  of  tarra-root,  the  princ;  al  bread  of  the  country, 
and  the  chief  object  of  their  cultivation.  There  was  also  a  great 
aversion  to  barrenness  among  the  females,  and  their  prayers  often 
ascended  with  an  earnest  intreaty  that  they  m^ht  have  children. 
25 
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A  circumstance  of  considerable  interest  happened,  ivhen  we 
were  returning  to  Pelew  from  Artingall,  as  in  page  65tb,  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  those  who  had  revolted,  and  the  sixty  female 
hostages  w*»re  with  us.  Abba  Thulle  and  Wedgeborough,  my 
friend  and  fellow  ofBcer,  were  behind  the  launch  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  canoes  employed  in  the  expedition-  We  were  desir- 
ous of  stojiping  at  somo  place  till  they  should  come  up.  It  was  a 
delightful  evening  at  twilight,  when  we  saw,  in  passing  one  of  the 
islands,  a  beatitifnl  cove,  whore  we  micrht  have  a  charming  place 
to  lie  at  rest,  till  the  king  and  his  party  should  overtake  us.  Du- 
ring this  period,  the  chiefs  were  plea<^ed  to  unite  in  a  song  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  advantages,  which  they  had  received  from  the 
English  in  the  «ncces«<  of  the  present  expedition,  and  al?p  for  the 
good  they  had  derived  from  the  nation  at  other  times.  They  of- 
fered praise  to  God  for  the  assistance  of  the  brave  Englishmen* 
just,  generous,  greater  than  others,  and  equal  to  gods ;  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  a  victory  and  a  peace  without  the  shedding  of 
blood;  hoped  they  should  never  have  war  with  the  English;  said 
they  wouW  rather  be  their  servants,  than  their  enemies ;  wbhed 
them  prosperity  in  their  expedition;  and  pra3'ed  that  they  might 
return  to  their  friends  in  health  and  safety,  and  enjoy  every 
blessing. 

AH  this  was  done  with  some  ceremony,  and  with  great  solemnity. 
The  natives  stood  upon  the  benches  of  their  canoe?,  and  kept  time 
with  their  feet,  as  well  as  with  their  hands.  The  sound,  which 
they  produce  by  striking  the  flat  hand  upon  the  hollow  part  of  the 
thigh,  is  wonderful.  It  is  loud  and  clear  when  an  individual  does 
it  alone  ;  but  when  it  was  done  by  this  multitude  together,  the  re- 
port, and  tlie  echo  from  the  forest,  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  over  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  cove,  were  deep,  and 
awful  beyond  description. 

This  song  continued  about  twenty  minutes.  It  is  the  common 
practice,  on  such  occasions,  for  one  to  name  the  song  and  the  few 
short  and  simple  sentences  which  are  to  be  sung.  The  sentences 
are  always  direct  and  brief,  e.a«?ily  remembered  and  repeated,  and 
many  of  them  handed  down  by  tradition,  which  are  learned  early, 
and  can  by  habit,  be  called  up  to  the  mind  at  pleasure.  They  have 
persons  among  them,  who  can  make  with  facility  such  alterations 
and  additions  as  any  new  combination  of  circumstances   mav  re- 
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quire.  I  have  alvrays  found  great  force  iu  the  laconic  language  of 
savages.  And  under  such  circumstances  as  the  ahove,  the  orna- 
ments of  rhetorick,  and  the  long  sentences  in  which  they  are  often 
conveyed,  would  only  mar  the  beauty,  and  weaken  the  impression 
of  their  simple  soilgs.  However  mixed  with  errors  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  subjects  of  thought,  and  duties  of  life,  the  religion  of 
the  Pelew  Islanders  may  be,  it  must  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  of 
great  value,  so  long  as  it  coiUains  sentiments,  and  cherishes  aifcc- 
tions,  like  those  of  the  pious  hymns  here  recorded. 

Leaving  these  islands,  we  sailed  for  China  through  the  straits  of 
Formosa.  We  had  severe  gales,  thick  and  stormy  weather,  a  re- 
markably high  cross  sea,  and  found  the  passage  uncomfortable,  as 
it  usually  is  in  the  north  east  monsoon.  Off  the  south  end  of  For- 
mosa, there  were  many  dangers,  which  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  en- 
tirely, especially  as  the  commander  of  the  Endeavour  was  quite 
young,  and  seemed  not  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  sea.  Fifteen  leagues  east  of  Grand  Lama,  we  got 
soundings  in  a  thick,  dark,  stormy  night.  With  piuch  difficulty 
^e  made  the  Asses-ears,  two  peaks  on  the  China-shore,  about  a 
mile  distant,  bearing  north  east,  three  leagues  from  Grand  Lama. 
We  were  then  in  nine  fathoms  water.  The  Ears  were  a  guide^  by 
which  we  entered  Canton  bay.  AAer  this,  we  found  no  difficulty 
till  anchoring  in  the  Typa. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Occurences  at  Macao  ani  Canton*— Passage  from  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Prance 
—Remarks  upon  Uie  Isle  of  France. 

^Jn  our  arrival  at  Macao,  I  fouod  that  most  of  the  European  and 
American  vessels  had  sailed  from  Canton.  One  remained,  the  ship 
Eliza,  from  New-York,  commanded  by  captain  William  R.  Stew- 
art, who  had  come  from  the  Island  of  Massa  Fuero  with  seal-skins. 
She  had  been  a  long  time  on  her  voyage.  Captain  Palmer,  who 
started  from  the  United  Slates  with  her,  had  left  her  previous  to  her 
arrival  in  China.  Captain  Stewart  wished  to  lind  a  market  for  bis 
skins ;  and  aAer  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  we  concluded  to 
go  to  Canton  together,  leaving  his  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Larks- 
bay.  I  had  come  to  Macao  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  passage 
home  to  America,  and  thought  that  the  Eliza  would  afford  me  one 
opportunely. 

It  was  in  March  when  we  were  in  Canton.  A  scene,  very  differ- 
ent from  what  we  expected,  presented  itself  to  captain  Stewart. 
The  Chinese  government,  finding  that  he  had  come  to  Canton 
without  his  ship,  and  that  he  had  left  her  below,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  caused  the  house,  where  he  was,  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  soldier^*,  and  charged  him  with 
the  breach  of  an  established  and  indis])ensiblc  u^age  in  coming  to 
Canton  to  learn  the  state  of  the  market,  and  take  advantage  of  his 
information,  while  his  ship  was  not*  liable  to  pay  the  common  per- 
quisites for  a  place  of  anchorage,  measurement,  and  other  privileges. 
Compensation  was  demanded  in  money.  This  was  the  only  alter- 
native, which  he  could  think  of  adopting.  After  much  difficulty 
and  anxiety,  it  was  settled  by  the  agency  of  our  friend,  the 
chief  Dutch  supercargo,  that  Stewart  should  be  released  for  j^SOO. 
He  thought  himself  fortunate  to  escape,  with  so  little  injury,  from 
the  storm,  which  he  had  raised.     This  is  a  warning  to  other  mas- 
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ters  of  vessels  not  to  subject  themselves  to  the  same  {penalties  and 
emharrassmentsi 

The  price  of  seal-skins  was  very  low  at  this  time,  and  Stewart 
was  not  able  to  raise  funds  enough  to  load  his  ship  on  his  own  ac- 
count, although  she  was  small.  He  therefore  took  a  freight  of  su- 
gar for  Ostend  in  Flanders. 

It  was  now  time  for  me  to  bring  my  accounts  to  a  close  with  the 
English  government  for  my  service  in  the  expedition  under  com- 
modore McClure.  The  chief  surpercargo  of  the  English  at  Can- 
ton paid  me  two  dollars  a  day,  for  two  years.  This  was  not  the 
whole  time,  during  which  I  had  been  employed  by  them.  But  the 
commodore  had  always  granted  me  many  privileges,  and  good 
opportunities  to  gain  a  profit  in  various  parts  of  the  expedition,  and 
I  felt  no  disposition  to  complain  of  my  wages. 

The  Panther  and  the  Endeavour  sailed  from  Bombay  in  August 
1790.  I  have  their  journals  complete  from  that  date  to  July  1793, 
the  period  of  their  return.  The  most  interesting  parts  1  have  al- 
ready selected  for  the  reader,  and  shall  now  leave  them,  although 
a  few  more  articles  of  value  might  be  taken,  did  my  limits  permit 
their  introduction. 

Having  agreed  for  a  freight,  captain  Stewart  ordered  his  ship  to 
Canton.  He  sold  his  cai^o  of  seal-skins,  38,000,  for  only  g  16,000, 
so  reduced  was  the  price  for  this  article.  The  Dutch  gentleman, 
Mr.  Van  Braam,  who  freighted  the  ship,  knew  that  captain  Stewart 
was  not  a  regularly  bred  seaman,  and  wished  that  I  should  go  in  her 
to  Ostend.  For  a  small  consideration,  as  I  desired  very  muoh  t(> 
get  home,  I  took  the  command  of  her,  by  agreement  with  Stewart. 
We  had  the  sugar  put  onboard,  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  we  sail- 
ed for  Ostend.  As  we  were  to  pass  Macao,  we  took  provisions  on 
board  for  the  Panther  and  Endeavour,  having  purchased  them  at 
Canton,  and  delivering  them  in  the  Typa.  For  this  service  1  re- 
ceived 1^200. 

I  soon  discovered  that  the  Eliza  was  a  very  leaky  ship,  and  ex- 
tremely dull  in  sailing.  We  were  late  in  the  north  east  monsoon, 
when  we  left  Canton,  and  atPulo-Condore,in  latitude  8  **  30' north,  we 
met  the  south  west  monsoon.  After  this  we  had  head  winds,  calms, 
and  flattering  weather,  till  we  were  to  the  north  east  extreme  of 
Banca,  in  2**  north  latitude,  when  we  had  a  north  west,  and  west 
wind,  which  carried  us  to  the  straits  of  Sunda.     After  taking  the 
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wind  ahead  off  Pulo-Condore,  we  endeavoured  to  keep  the  western 
coast  best  on  board.  We  worked  over  to  Pulo-Timoan  in  latitude 
3°  north,  then  stretched  off  eastward  among^  the  Anambas  Islands, 
and  coasted,  or  beat  to  the  southward,  throug-h  theoi,  till  we  reach- 
ed the  equator.  The  soundings  were  regular,  from  thirty  five  to 
twenty  five  fathoms,  and  clear  sandy  bottom.  In  page  16'2,  I  have 
said,  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  this  sea,  that  even  sandy  bottom 
is  dangerous.  That  remark  was  made  while  I  was  in  the  souther* 
ly  part  of  it,  and  must  be  limited  to  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  Eilliton, 
Banca,  Sumatra,  Malaya,  and  other  shore-soundings.  'I'he  mid- 
May  passage  is  tandy  bottom,  and  the  sea  is  interspersed  with  san- 
dy islands,  small  and  low,  while  it  is  still  apparently  safe  to  sail 
among  them  in  every  direction.  We  landed  on  several  of  them, 
and  seldom  failed  to  precure  plenty  of  fine  green  turtles.  Saddle- 
Island  is  a  good  place  for  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  northern  Anambas,  and  the 
great  Natuoas,  are  inhabited,  and  must  not  be  approached  with 
boats,  on  account  of  the*  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Malays. 

In  making  this  passage,  we  went  within  two  miles  of  the  north 
cast  point  of  Banca,  between  that  and  Tree-Rock,  and  steered  for 
its  south  east  point,  which  we  passed  four  miles  distant.  The 
soundings  were  regular  all  the  way,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
fathoms,  except  off  Uie  south  cast  point,  where  they  were  irregular, 
and  the  ground  broken.  The  water  was  sometimes  as  shoal  as  seven 
fathoms,  and  then  immediately  would  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  fathoms, 
lai^e  coral  rocks.  The  whole  of  this  passage  appeared  to  be  safe, 
provided  a  ship  would  run  directly  from  the  north  east  part  of 
Banca,  giving  it  a  birth  of  one  or  t»vo  miles,  to  the  south  east  point 
of  the  same,  giving  it  a  birth  of  four  miles.  The  course  will  then 
be  nearest  south-south-west.  Should  you  keep  further  to  the  east- 
ward, after  you  pass  the  north  east  point,  as  I  did  on  a  succeeding 
voyage,  you  will  find  shoals  and  reefi  in  great  numbers  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Isle  of  Sal,  or  Salt  Island.  Should  you  get  to 
the  eastward  of  the  pajisage,  first  described,  I  should  advise  you  to 
go  eastward  of  Salt  Island,  between  that  and  the  next  large  ishmd 
cast  of  it,  which  is  called  Middle  Island,  where  the  passage  is  tolera- 
ble. Eastward  of  Middle  Island,  the  sea  is  filled  with  shoals,  until 
you  get  eastward  of  Billiton.  I  have  passed  between  Middle 
Island  and  Billiton,  and  can  say,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  mor^ 
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danglers  to  be  fotmd  any  where.  I  have  also  been  through  four 
pa«ii?ag:es  between  Borneo  and  Banca.  The  one  next  to  Banca  is 
the  safest ;  and  the  one  next  to  Borneo  is  the  second  in  point  of 
safety.  The  passage  by  the  straits  of  Banca  is  most  frequented, 
but  in  my  opinio*  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  passage  eastward  of  it. 
Its  navigation  is  intricate,  and  you  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Malay  pirates,  who  haunt  the  straits.  A  small  ship  must  not  en- 
counter this  dansfcr,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  avoided.  I  once  saw 
a  fleet  of  prows  come  out  of  a  small  harbour,, or  bay,  on  the  north 
east  side  of  Iho  islnnd,  and  pa^s  across  our  fore-foot,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  li.ilf,  sailing  in  a  line  one  ahead  ofanothcr,  with  the 
wind  dirf^cth'  aflor  tlicm.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed  our  bow, 
they  h?nled  und(»r  our  loo,  and  formed  nearly  a  semi-circle  round 
u^.  This  maiKTrvJvre  did  not  plonse  mo,  and  I  ordered  two  six 
pound  truns  to  bo  ficod  with  round  shot  at  the  foremost  prows. 
Thi*^  was  done,  and  ropentod  a  few  times,  when  the  Malays  altered  ' 
their  course,  and  loft  us  fruG.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  had  bad 
intentions  toward  us.  Ilnd  we  not  fjrod  at  them  in  soason,  and,  as 
1  have  reason  to  believe,  hit  some  of  them,  we  should  no  doubt 
have  found  ourselves  in  trouble  from  their  treacherous  attacks  and 
manoeuvres. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  ship,  not  strongly  armed, 
should  never  let  a  Malay  fleet  of  prows  approach  very  near.  It 
is  different  with  Europeans  or  Americans.  With  them,  it  would  be 
a  mark  of  ignorance,  or  fear,  to  waste  ammunition  as  soon  aa  there 
should  be  the  least  chance  of  hitting  a  vessel  of  the  enemy ;  but 
with  the  Malays,  fire  as  soon  as  you  ran  reach  them,  even  if  you 
are  not  near  enough  to  do  them  any  injury. 

After  beating  in  the  China  Seas  for  two  months,  we  got  through 
the  island^,  and  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Sunda.-  Filling  up  our  water, 
and  supplying  ourselves  M-ith  wood,  we  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  we  arrived  the  10th  of  July,  worn  down  with  fa- 
tigue in  working  at  tlie  pumps.  In  all  my  life  at  sea,  I  never  knew 
a  ship  leak  at  such  a  rate  as  or.rs  did,  during  the  whole  passage 
from  China  to  the  Isle  of  France,  TI)'*  two  pumps  sometimes 
gave  fourteen  hundred  strokes  an  ho'ir.  -^nd  seldom  less  than  a 
thousand.  Our  sugar  was  wet,  and  a  1  ir-^  part  of  it  dissolved  and 
mingled  with  the  water,  wliich  was  j>umped  out  of  the  hold. 
From  this,  or  some  other  cause,  we  were  surrounded  with  an  im- 
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mense  multitude  of  fish,  of  all  varieties,  from  the  largest  whale 
down  to  the  sipallest  sprat,  the  whole  distance  from  the  Mtrait-J  of 
Si.nda.  We  caught  many  of  them  with  the  hook,  with  grains,  and 
with  the  barj)oon.  We  eat  -some  of  them,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  crew  was  poisoned.  Which  of  the  fish  was  the  cause,  we  did 
not  know,  but  we  supposed  it  to  he  the  bonito. 

We  took  a  pilot  off  Quoin  de  Mer,  After  he  had  got  us  uqder 
the  fjfe  of  the  guns  of  four  frii^ates,  which  were  lying  outside  of 
the  buoy*,  he  told  us  that  Louis  XVI  was  beheaded  ;  that  France 
had  declared  herself  a  republic ;  that  she  had  made  war  with  En- 
gland, Spaiof  and  Holland;  that  there  was  then  an  embargo  in  the 
Ule  of  France  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  island  had  fitted  out 
fourteon  privateers,  which  were  then  at  sea,  some  as  large  as  forty 
gun  ships.  This  information  struck  us  di;mb.  But  we  had  hardly 
time  for  reflection,  when  the  frigates  sent  their  boats  on  board  of 
us,  and  took  posso'^-ion.  Our  ship  was  warped  into  the  bar«in.  I 
went  on  sh<1re,  and  found  a  number  of  Americans  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  mysieir,  eml-argoed,  and  without  any  certain  prospect  of 
an  imniodi^ite  reirnse.  We  were  indignant  at  this  conduct,  as  we 
considered  our  nation  on  terms  of  particular  friendship  with  France, 
and  perhaps  the  only  friendly  power  she  then  had.  Nearly  all  the 
supplies  of  the  Isle  of  France  came  from  us,  and  yet  the  govern- 
ment did  not  treat  us  with  respect  or  justice.  It  was  mortifying 
to  see  very  low  men,  without  talents  or  integrity,  in  possession  of 
power,  and  using  it  for  the  worst  purposes,  under  the  name  of  lib- 
erty. I  soon  discovered,  that  what  they  meant  by  this  word  was 
to  do  at  they  pleased,  while  others  should  be  bound  to  conform,  or 
die.  Their  equality  was  to  rise  as  high  as  any  body,  but  not  to  give 
up  any  possession  or  privilege  to  those  beneath  them.  They  were 
a  goo<l  sj)ocimen  of  the  defenders  of  liberty  and  equality  through- 
out the  world.  Those  who  declaim  the  most  vehemently  in  favour 
of  the  levelling  system,  are,  as  far  as  ray  experience  has  extended, 
among  the  greatest  tyrants  when  they  get  the  power.  Liberty  and 
law  are  excellent  when  tboy  are  properly  mixed.  The  one  cannot 
niake  men  happy  without  the  other.  The  attempt  to  establish 
;>erfect  liberty,  or  what  the  unthinking  sometimes  oall  perfect 
liberty,  must  of  course  fail,  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to 
prevent  the  strong  and  violent  from  overcoming  the  weak  and 
t mid,  except  by  the  forms  of  civilized  society,  and  the  lawa  which 
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are  necessary  to  their  obserrance.     It  is  idle  to  look  for  an  equality 
of  talent**,  accomplishments,  influence,  or  property.     In  regard  to 
all  the  causes,  by  which  we  rise  to  power,  and  gain  possessions,  in 
the  social  state,  nature  has  made  us  unequal,  and  circumstances 
still  more  so;     There  is  however  a  limited  sense,  in  which  men 
are  equal.     Our  right  to  use  our  talents  and  lawful  advantages  for 
our  own  happiness  in  connexion  with  the  happiness  of  those  around 
us ;  to  have  our  responsibility  measured  by  our  means  and  oppor- 
tunities ;  to  seek  for  knowledge,  influence^  and  enjoyment,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  we  sustain  in  a  society  where  a  natural  and  fair 
competition  is  allowed  to  all  its  members ;  to  be  governed  by  just 
and  equal  laws ;  to  be  punished  no  more  than  our  crime  demands ; 
to  be  rewarded  according  to  our  virtues ;  to  use  our  invention, 
skill,  and  enterprise  for  our  own  benefit,  when  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  same» right  in  others;  to  make  the  most  of  our  existence, 
as  members  of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  church :  our  right  to 
these,  and  to  many  other  things,  is  equal.     But  the  terms  of  this 
statement  show  how  unequal  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
men  must  become  from  the  exercise  of  powers  and  opportunities 
so  various  as  nature  has  distributed  among  them.     Liberty  and 
equality  have  suffered  much  from  the  violence  and  excesses  of 
their  French  defenders,  and  are  sounds  whicH  now  offend  the  ear- 
But  we  are  not  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  under  the  idea  that 
whatever  is  fiostile  to  error,  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  of  course  truth- 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  every 
politician,  and  every  philanthropic  man  of  piety,  are  bound  to  un- 
derstand and  defend,  as  far  as  they  have  mind  and  means. 

We  passed  our  time  as  well  as  we  could  in  this  place,  and  that  was 
miserably  enough ;  for  we  saw  our  people  eating  out  our  cargoes^ 
and  the  worms  eating  up  our  ships.  It  was  not  common  then  for 
vessels,  in  the  merchant  service,  to  have  the  bottom  coppered,  and 
defended  against  worms.  The  sugar,  which  1  had  on  board,  be- 
longed, as  has  been  mentioned,  to  Mr.  Van  Braam,  a  Dutch  super- 
cargo at  Canton.  The  French  were  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  and 
it  became  ncesssary  to  lose  the  sugar,  or  (o  make  it  appear  that  it 
belonged  to  me  and  captain  Stewart.  I  saw  every  day,  that  the 
French  were  taking,  from.  American  ship?,  all  the  property  of  ene- 
mies, which  they  could  find.  I  kept  my  cargo,  and  had  pever 
shown  my  bills  of  lading.     My  ship's  papers  the  French  had  ob- 
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tained  at  the  custom  bouse,  and  would  not  let  me  hare  them,  say. 
ing  that  I  had  property  of  their  enemies  on  board.     I  held  no  argu-' 
ment  with  them,  and  made  no  parade  about  the  charge,  but  unloaded 
my  ship  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to  repair  her  bottom.     As  soon 
as  I  could,  and  without  many  words,  I  sold  the  sugar  for  what  it 
would  bring  in  the  market.     I  found  the  ship  so  much  eaten  by  the 
worms,  thjat  I  did  not  think  her  worth  the  cost  of  repair,  and  sold 
her  also.    Captain  Stewart  and  myself  had  each  of  us  between 
'  12,000  and  1B,000  dollars.     Mr.  Van  Braam's  property,  wWch  we 
had,  amounted  to  about  the  same  sum.     I  was  repeatedly  examined 
at  the  custom  house  in  regard  to  this  property,  but  succeeded  at  last 
to  secure  it,  at  that  time,  to  the  right  owner.   After consultation,Stew- 
art  and  myself  agreed  to  purchase  a  large  prize  ship,  arid  return  to 
Canton  by  Bombay,  taking  a  freight  of  cotton  at  that  port.     Having 
the  benefit  of  a  neutral  flag,  we  thought  that  we  might  be  able  to 
do  something  handsome  for  ourselves  and  Mr.  Van  Braam  with  a  large 
ship.    He  was  a  friend  to  us  both,  and  might  greatly  assist  us  inQhina, 
as  he  would  be  the  more  induced  to  do,  from  the  efforts  we  had 
successfully  made  to  save  his  property.     At  an  auction  of  ships, 
there  was  one  belonging  to  the  Dutch  company,  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred tons,  pierced  for  sixty  guns,  new,  and  suited  to  our  purpose. 
*  We  bought  her,  and  had,  as  we  thought,  money  enough  left  to  fit 
her  for  sea.     We  went  to  work  preparing  her,  but  soon  found  that 
the  undertaking  was  too  much  for  us.     Our  daily  expenses  were 
very  great,  and  the  colonial  assembly  laid  one  embargo  after  another, 
.slating  publicly  that  such  a  ship  as  ours  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
*to  go  into  an  English  port  in  India,  where  she  would  be  employed 
as  a  man  of  war,  and  would  return  to  blockade  their  own  harbour. 
We  were  detained  till  all  our  money  was  gone,  and  we  had  to  take 
up  more,  at  an  exhorbitant  interest,  to  be  paid  at  Bombay^    All 
this  time,  we  had  between  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men  on  board,  our  expenses  being  100  dollars  a 
day.     The  Slst  of  February,  1794,  we  got  clear,  and  sailed  for 
Bombay,  having  nearly  twenty  English  gentlemen  on  board  as 
passengers,  besides  a  number  of  ladies,  from  whom  we  never  re- 
ceived a  farthing,  as  they  were  all  in  distress  at  the  time. 

A  few  remarks  we  now  offer  on  the  Isle  of  France.  When  they 
received  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  1793,  the  inhabitants 
were  industriously  pursuing  their  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
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were  as  honest  and  hononrable  as  people  usually  are  in  a  place  of 
trade.  But  they  spon  learned  to  cry,  "  Liberty  and  equality  ;" — 
"  the  tyrant  is  dead  f* — '^  oppression  is  destroyed ;" — ''^  the  rights 
of  man  are  triumphant.^'  They  fitted  out  privateers,  and  got  a 
number  of  them  at  sea,  ships  mounting  from  twenty  to  for(y  guns. 
They  owned  them  in  shares,  commonly  having  five  hundred  shares 
in  a  ship,  and  sometimes  more.  Thus  all  ranks  of  men  were  able 
to  embark  in  privateering.  The  effects  of  this,  and  the  nature  of 
the  principle,  will  make  a  benevolent  man  shudder.  This  system 
of  licensed  robbery  enables  a  wicked  and  mercenary  man  to  insult 
and  injure  even  neutral  friends  on  the  ocean ;  and  when  he  meets 
an  honest  sailor,  who  may  have  all  his  earnings  on  board  his  ship, 
but  who  carries  an  enemy's  flag,  he  plunders  him  of  every  cent, 
and  leaves  him  the  poor  consolation,  that  it  is  done  according  to 
law. 

In  honourable  warfare,  private  property  is  to  be  respected. 
The  object  is  not  to  do  injury  to  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  with 
which  we  are  in  hostility,  but  to  seize  or  destroy  the  property  of 
the  government,  and  to  kill,  or  take  captive,  the  troops  by  which 
the  war  is  carried  on  against  us.  We  wish  so  to  distress,  or  affect, 
the  rulers  of  our  enemy,  that  they  may  do  us  justice,  regard  OMr 
rights,  and  wish  for  permanent  peace.  If,  in  carrying  on  the  wai, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  use,  or  destroy,  the  property'  of  our 
own  citizens,  we  are,  as  a  nation,  to  divide  the  burden  among  the 
whole,  and  not  to  let  more  than  a  just  portion  fall  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Privateering  is  entirely  at  variance  with  this  first  principle 
of  honourable  warfare.  The  distress,  which  it  causes,  is  the  dis- 
tress of  individuals,  and  reaches  the  government  but  remotely. 
The  benefit  of  it  is  also  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  makes  them 
rich,  while  it  adds  nothing  to  the  immediate  powers  of  the  nation  to 
continue  the  war.  The  principle  therefore  is  not  supported  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  principle  of  war  is  by  national  vesseis,  and 
national  troops.  The  ships  and  the  men,  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, act  directly  for  the  puposes  of  the  government,  and  are  under 
tfie  proper  responsibility  to  prevent  abuses.  They  have  their  in- 
structions, their  laws,  their  military  tribunals,  their  character  as 
naval  or  military  men,  and  a  variety  of  other  channels  of  influence 
to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  honour  and  duty.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  privateersmen,  who  are  under  the  restraints  of  neither  civil 
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nor  militaiy  life.  They  are  more  perfectly  let  loose  from  all  the 
checks  of  society  than  any  other  people.  The  ioflaenoe  of  their 
profession  upon  them  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  I  would  not  say 
that  all  men,  engaged  in  this  business,  are  wicked  and  corrupt.  It 
would  be  false  and  cruel  to  intimate  this.  But  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  few  situations  could  be  imagined,  where  a  man^s  conscience, 
bis  moral  feelings,  his  sentiments  of  honour,  and  his  generous  am- 
bition, would  suffer  more.  Privateering  is  a  mode  of  warfare  never 
to  be  encouraged,  although  it  is  sometimes  tolirated,  by  a  lawful 
government.  It  should  be  considered  as  an  expedient,  to  which 
resort  must  not  be  had,  except  the  circumstances  are  peculiar,  the 
necessity  urgent,  and  the  promise  of  utility  as  a  national  measure 
very  great.  It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  it,  unless  by 
abolishing  it  entirely,  It  is  very  often  carried  on  under  false 
coUurs,  and  false  names,  and  is  a  depraved  mode  of  making  aban- 
doned individuals  rich,  without  any  public  benefit.  Much  has  been 
done  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  slavery,  and  to  enlighten 
barbarians  in  the  principles  of  the  true  religion.  To  these  benevo- 
lent efforts  let  others  now  be  added  to  soften  the  miseries  of  war, 
and  particularly  to  put  an  end  to  those  sufferings  which  spring 
from  privateering,  and  which  are  evidently  not  necessary,  even 
should  they  sometimes  be  thought  expedient.  Innocent  persons 
are  too  often  the  victims,  and  particularly  the  innocent  mariner, 
when  no  advantage  results  to  the  nation.  We  ought  not  to  be  liable 
to  just  reproaches  from  the  savages  themselves.  When  the  subjects 
of  Abba  Thulle  cut  down  the  cocoa-nut  tre^s  of  an  enemy,  in  the 
spirit  of  private  revenge,  he  asked  them,  why  they  acted  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles,  on  which  they  knew  he  always  9iade  and 
conducted  a  war.  They  ansiyered,  and  let  the  reason  make  us 
humble,  "  The  English  do  so," 

The  Isle  of  France,  which  was  called  Mauritius  by  the  Dutch 
who  discovered  it,  was  deserted  by  them  in  1712,  and  the. French 
took  possession  of  it  in  1720.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, well  watered,  and  fertile.  The  air  and  climate  are  excel- 
lent. It  has  a  number  of  mountains,  on  some  of  which  the  snow  it 
said  to  lie  through  the  year,  though  this  may  be  doubted,  since  no 
one  of  them  is  more  than  ^500  feet  high,  and  the  latitude  is  above 
20°  south.  Sugar  is  produced  in  great  abundance.  Coffee  and 
indigo  are  found  in  smaller  quantities.     Oranges,  citrons,  lemons? 
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and  pine  apples,  are  there  in  great  perfection.  The  island  has 
ebony  and  dye  wood.  Indian  com  is  cultivated  with  great  care 
and  attention.  It  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  M.  de  la  Bour- 
donnais,  whose  administration  was  remarkable  for  its  patronage  of 
every  improvement  and  every  useful  virtue.  The  agriculture  of 
the  place  may  date  its  prosperity  from  him.  By  his  zeal,  acque^ 
ducts,  bridges,  and  hospitals  are  said  to  have  been  built.  The  In- 
dian com,  which  he  introduced,  fumishes  the  common  bread  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  best  people  eating  it 
from  the  ear  in  the  market.  Women  boil  it,  and  carry  it  about  in 
covered  baskets,  from  whom  it  is  bought  as  the  people  want  it. 
There  are  two  crops  annually,  one  of  wheat,  and  the  other  of  In-* 
dian  com.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  fish,  all 
kinds  of  meat,  and  every  variety  of  fruit. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1 790,  was,  according  to  the  books 
which  I  have  seen,  8000  white  people,  and  12,000  black,  besides 
those  enrolled  for  the  military  service.  Twenty  seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  census  was  taken,  and  the  number  is  probably 
inore  than  doubled. 

Hurricanes  sometimes  do  great  damage  in  the  island,  blowing 
down  houses,  destroying  fields  of  com  and  cane,  prostrating  valu« 
able  trees,  and  jeopardising  life.  I  saw  the  wrecks  of  several  ships 
on  the  reefs  in  the  harbour  of  Port  St.  Louis,  some  of  which  were 
seventy-^fours,  cast  away  by  the  force  of  the  hurricanes.  The 
south  east  trade  wind  continues  the  whole  year. 

The  situation  of  the  Isle  of  France  is  remaikably  good  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  It  lies  in  the  track  of  all  vessels  bound 
from  any  part  of  Asia  to  Europe,  Africa,  or  America,  and  of  most 
of  the  vessels  bound  eastward.  The  merchants  have  in  general 
grown  rich  very  fast.  Their  character  however  has  the  stain  up- 
on it  of  the  numerous  privateers,  which  they  have-  been  in  the 
habit,  of  sending  to  sea,  on  every  occasion.  At  the  period  1  was 
there,  the  people  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties  in 
France,  some  wishing  to  remain  quiet,  and  others  burning  to  enter 
into  the  levelling  system,  and  make  all  that  they  could  from  the 
revolutionary  mania.  The  majority  belonged  to  the  corps  of  sans 
culottes.  They  obliged  the  men  of  property  to  receive  the  paper 
money  of  the  colony,  which  had  lost  nine  tenths  of  its  value,  and 
to  pay  for  it  in  specie,  to  the  amoupt  of  one  fourth  of  all  they  had, 
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They  at  length  became  so  violent,  that  they  would  go  to  a  gentle- 
man's house  or  store,  where  there  was  flour,  beef,  pork,  wine, 
or  any  other  article  they  wanted ,  break  the  doors  open,  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  take  away  what- 
ever they  wished,  paying  the  owner  in  the  depreciated  money  of 
the  colony,  at  the  time  when  the  relation  between  that  and  specie 
was  as  twenty  to  one.  He,  who  was  governor  while  I  was  there,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  time 
and  the  place.  His  name  was  Malartick.  He  did  all,  that  was  in 
his  power,  to  restrain  them  from  doing  wrong,  and  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence. The  form  of  government  was  a  colonial  republic.  When 
the  Assembly  met  to  legislate,  a  self  authorized  cl|ib  would  meet 
and  prescribe  what  they  should  do.  This  club  consisted  of  low 
and  unprincipled  men,  who  still  had  great  popular  influence.  Wien 
the  Assembly  was  about  to  pass  any  law,  which  the  club  did  not 
like,  a  clamour  would  be  raised,  and  threats  ufed  to  prevent  it. 
On  some  of  these  ocaasions,  Malartick  would  rise,  and  l>egin  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  law  in  a  conciliatory  manner.  The  sans 
culottes  would  sciz»  hold  of  him,  threaten  him^  and  shake  him  vi- 
olently for  a  time.  He  would  remonstrate  with  them,  tell  them 
that  they  ought  to  hear  him,  and  that  they  would  find  him  their 
friend.  He  would  then  go  on,  after  they  were  appeased  for  the 
moment,  and  point  out  to  them  the  great  advantages  of  having  the 
proposed  law,  and  the  immense  evils  of  being  without  it,  until  the 
leaders  would  find  the  multitude  too  much  affected  to  permit  them 
to  continue  their  violence,  and  the  law  would  be  passed.  Many  of 
the  people  would  relent ;  and  some  of  those,  who  attacked  him 
fiercely  at  firtt,  I  have  seen  go  up  to  him,  after  the  manner  of 
Frenchmen,  and  embrace,  kiss,  and  caress  him  hke  lovers.  The 
good  old  man  died  in  the  place,  fxtd  a  splendcd  monument  has  been 
since  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  he 
was  buried.  It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  his  practical  wisdom, 
and  judicious  moderation  and  firmness,  that  thousands  were  not 
guillotined  on  the  island.     A  guillotine  was  in  fact  built  while  1  was 

.  there,  and  I  saw  an  inscription  on   the  front  of  it,  in  french,  "  A 
cure  for  aristocra':y." 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon  was  also  included  in  the  colony  with  the 

•  Isle  of  France.     It  is  40  miles  long,  and  30  broad.     The  shores  are 
steep,  and  the  port?  few.     The  soil  has  a  comiderable  portion  of 
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sand.  It  18  well  watered.  There  are  annually  two  crops  of  com 
and  rice.  The  mountains  are  high,  and  the  "  three  peaks,  called 
the  Salasses,  are  said  to  be  1600  toises,"  according  to  the  Cyclo- 
psBdia  of  Ree£.  The  same  authority  says,  that  "the  sky  is  serene, 
the  atmosphere  pure,  and  the  water  salubrious.  Although  the 
climate  is  hot,  the  breezes  from  the  mountains  are  refreshing ;  and 
the  hurricanes,  which  commonly  occur  once  or  twice  every  year, 
contribute  to  purify  the  air,  and  to  preserve  its  salubrity.  The 
island,  which  the  French  found  at  their  settlement  almost  a  desert, 
abounds  in  fruits,  grass,  and  cattle  of  various  kinds.  The  wild 
goats  and  wild  hogs  have  retired  to  the  woods  and  the  summits  of 
the  mountains.  The  land  tortoises  were  formerly  abundant,  but 
are  now  found  only  in  the  wesfem  part ;  those  of  the  other  parts 
Lading  been  exterminated  by  the  crews  of  ship<»  that  have  touched 
upon  the  island.  The  rabbits,  quails,  •  partridges,  and  pintadoes, 
brought  to  the  island,  have  none  of  them  increased,  except  the 
last.  It  is  said,  that  no  veuomous  animals  are  found  in  this  island; 
nor  any  disagreeable  to  the  flight,  except  spiders  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg^  which  weave  very  strong  nets,  capable,  as  some  say, 
of  being  rendered  as  vaiuabie  as  siik  ;  and  a  kind  of  large  bats,  de- 
nominated ^  Toiseau  bleu,'  which  are  skinned  and  eaten  as  a  great 
delicacy.  The  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  various  sorts  of  fish. 
Among  the  vegetable  productions,  we  may  reckon  tobacco,  sugar- 
canes,  ebony,  benzoin,  aloes,  white  pepper,  the  cotton  shrub,  abun- 
dance of  timber  fit  for  ship  building ;  and  several  kinds  of  fruits, 
9ucb  as  the  guavas,  bananas,  citrons,  tomarinds',  lemons,  and  oranges. 
On  the  shores  are  found  ambergris,  coral,  and  many  beautiful 
shells." 
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Passage  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Bombay— Remarks  upon  Bombay 

Transactions  thei'e— Elephanta. 

Jr  ROM  the  Isle  of  France  we  proceeded  towards  Bombay.  Oil 
the  fourth  day  after  leaving  port,  we  had  a  tremendous  gale  of 
wind,  which  might  be  called  a  hurricane.  It  blew  violently  for 
eight  hours,  between  east  and  west,  at  all  points  of  the  south  half  of 
the  compass.  We  lost  three  topsails,  which  were  clewed  up  in  the 
first  part  of  the  gale ;  and  as  we  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  squall,  we  did  not  hand  them  till  the  wind  became 
so  hard,  I  dared  not  send  my  men  aloA,  fearing  every  moment  the 
masts  would  go  over  the  side.  Our  fore  yard  broke  in  the  slings 
quite  into  halves.  This  happened  because  our  lower  masts  were 
not  well  guarded  with  shrouds,  which  were  also  too  little  spread 
on  the  hull  of  the  ship.  The  masts  played  in  the  upper  deck 
nearly  a  foot  during  the  gale.  The  lower  rigging  of  a  ship,  espe- 
cially of  a  large  one,  should  be  over  the  common  size,  rather 
than  run  the  least  risk  by  iU  being  under  it,  and  should  have  a 
wide  spread.  When  it  is  new,  it  should  be  set  up  well  before 
going  to  sea,  and  as  oflcn  aAerwards  as  it  is  found  to  be  stretched. 
Otherwise,  should  there  be  a  period  of  warm  and  rainy  weather, 
your  masts  may  take  their  leave  of  you  ;  a  circumstance  not  very 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  good  seaman. 

The  hurricane  differs  from  other  gales  of  wind  in  several  re- 
spects. It  commonly  comes  on  with  a  squall,  blows  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  astonishing  violence,  then  is  nearly  calm  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  afterwards  returns  with  full  force  in  a  direction 
perhaps  four  points  different  from  what  it  at  first  pursued.  Thus 
it  may  take  a^ship  off  from  the  wind,  or  perhaps  aback  if  there  be 
any  sail  set,  either  of  which  would  be  an  evil  when  lying  to,  but 
when  scudding,  the  sudden  and  shifting  gusts  would  be  still 
worse.  Add  to  this  the  cross  sea,  which  is  produced,  and  which 
all  seamen  dread. 
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Repairing  our  damages,  we  proceeded  on  our  coarse,  and  in 
fifteey  days  after  leaving  port,  we  struck  soundings  on  the  Mahey 
or  Seychelles  bank,  in  the  night,  in  latitude  5^  lO'  south,  and  lon- 
gitude 56°  east.  We  had  at  first  forty  fathoms  water,  then  twenty 
and  next  twenty-five,  after  which,  fifteen,  thirteen,  twenty-seven, 
seventeen,  nine,  and  fifteen.  At  one  o'clock,  A.  M.  we  anchored. 
At  sunrise,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  to  the  north  east,  having 
sometimes  twenty  fathoms,  next  fourteen,  and  eleven,  then  as  low 
as  nine,  and  again  up  to  twenty-five.  We  ran  in  these  Irreguhr 
soundings,  from  five  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  on  difierent  courses, 
between  north  and  east,  nearly  the  whole  day,  before  we  got  clear 
of  the  bank.  The  water  was  sfo  clenr  that  we  sometimes  saw  the 
large  coral  rocks  at  the  bottom,  and  expected  the  ship  would  strike 
upon  them.  The  sun  shone  brightly  all  day,  and  enabled  us  to 
distinguish  the  colours  of  the  rocks,  which  were  red,  white,  and 
black.  No  land  was  in  sight  at  any  time.  W^e  frequently  saw  a 
Portuguese  snow  on  the  bank,  which  had  come  out  of  Port  St 
Louis  with  us  from  the  Isle  of  France.  We  thought  that  she  was 
aground,  and  she  thought  the  same  of  us.  The  soundings  were 
so  extremely  irregular,  that  we  were  both  anxious  to  get  into 
better  water,  and  often  tried  to  meet  for  inquiiy,  but  did  not,  and 
escaped  without  injury. 

I  Immense  numbers  of  sharks  were  on  this  bank.  They  followed 
the  lead,  whenever  it  was  thrown,  and  appeared  to  be  much  in- 
clined to  play  with  it  as  a  novelty.  They  were  from  three  to  ten 
feet  long,  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  and  were  not  fierce  or  vora- 
cious. We  put  out  hooks  and  lines,  which  were  well  baited,  bat 
we  could  not  tempt  them  to  touch  the  bait.  They  were  of  the 
•ame  species  with  that,  which  I  saw  in  Rat»Island-fiasin,  as  is  men" 
tioned  in  the  154th  page. 

This  bank,  among  the  Mahe  Islands,  is  very  extensive.  How 
nhallow  the  water  may  be  upon  it  in  the  parts  which  we  did  not 
visits  I  cannot  of  course  say ;  but  I  suppose,  in  some  places,  a  vessel 
would  strike  the  ground.  We  saw  no  breakers,  but  we  are  told 
that  others  have  seen  them.  The  island  and  the  bank  are  laid 
down  in  some  charts  larger  than  we  supposed  them  to  be.  The 
latitude  of  the  island,  from  which  the  bank  takes  its  name,  is  4^  37' 
south,  and  the  longitude  55""  38^  ea;9t.    The  part  of  the  bajak, 
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where  we  were,  was  sonth  east  and  north  east  of  the  island.     It 
was  the  cause  of  great  solicitude  to  ns,  while  we  were  upon  it. 

After  getting  clear  of  this  dangerous  bank*  we  sailed  northward. 
The  winds  were  light,  and  chiefly  from  the  north  east,  intermpted 
by  calms  through  all  the  month  of  March  and  into  April,  ti]]  we  fell 
in  with  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  We  passed  between  cape  Guar- 
dafni  and  the  island  Socatara,  and  came  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix 
in  the  gulf  of  Babelmande).  We  then  took  the  wind  from  the 
north  west  off  the  land.  We  sailed  near  to  the  place  where  the 
Commerce  was  wrecked,  a  ship  commanded  by  captain  Johnson, 
and  owned  by  Robert  Williams  Esq.  and  Nathaniel  Seaver,  mer- 
chants of  Boston.  Captain  Johnson  was  standing  northward  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  and  at  twelve  o^clock  came  upon  sounding* 
of  thirty-five  fathoms.  He  thought  that  he  was  on^the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  gave  orders  to  haul  the  ship  to  the  westward  to  find 
•ea  room.  After  this,  he  did  not  throw  the  lead  once  to  ascertain 
the  soundings  till  four  o^clock  P.  M.  when  his  ship  struck,  and  was 
lost  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore.  We  thought  we  could  see 
with  our  glasses  some  of  the  timbers  and  other  parts  of  the  wreck 
on  the  beach.  It  was  a  strange  mistake  indeed  in  captain  Johnson 
to  suppose  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix  was  that  of  Malabar,  and  espe- 
cially as  her  was  sailing  northward.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
story  with  the  idea,  that  he  possessed  proper  qualifications  for  a 
ship-master  on  foreign  voyages.  The  crew,  getting  ashore  in  boats, 
was  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  and  afterwards  many  of  them  died  in 
the  sands  of  the  interior  as  they  were  making  their  way  to  Muskat. 
To  this  place*  the  survivors  arrived  hy  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
roving  tribes  of  the  country,  after  having  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships. Johnson  came 'home  from  Calcutta  in  the  ship  Three 
Brothers,  owned  by  Jeremiah  Stimpson,  a  worthy  merchant  of  this  . 
town.  On  board  this  ship,  he  did  duty  as  chief  officer  under  cap- 
tain Brown,  and  I  was  a  passenger.  I  had  therefore  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  story  of  the  loss  of  the  Commerce  frequently,  and 
was  never  satisfied  with  the  apology  of  captain  Johnson  for  his 
mistake,  and  its  calamitous  consequences.  He  afterwards  became 
a  kind  of  preacher  in  our  country  in  some  of  the  migratory  com- 
painies  of  religionists. 

On  the  coast  of  Arabia,  we  did  not  observe  any  dangers  more 
ihan  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  land,  in  running  the  whole  dis- 
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tance  from  tlie  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  to  cape  Raealgate  near  the 
gulf  of  Onnns.  We  were  generally  in  soundings  between  twenty 
and  forty  fktboms.  In  passings,  as  we  did,  between  cape  Guardafui 
and  the  island  Socatara,  we  bad  no  choice,  for  the  north  east  wind 
drove  us  westward,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the.  Red  $ea,  and  con* 
tinned  in  the 'same  quarter  till  the  middle  of  April.  AAer  this  we 
had  a  pleasant  run  to  Bombay,  where  we  arriyed  the  last  of  the 
sane  month.  We  kept  the  Arabian  coast  on  board,  fearing  to  stand 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  coast  of  Malabar,  lest  the  winds 
should  head  us  again. 

At  Bombay,  via  met  our  old  friends  with  joy,  and  experienced 
the  most  perfect  hospitality.  The  members  of  the  government 
passed  warm  encomiums  upon  our  characters  and  conduct  for  what 
we  had  done  in  favour  of  the  English  and  others  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  for  giving  passage  to  so  many  of  them  in  our  ship. 
They  allowed  our  former  ship's  papers  to  give  us  the  privileges  of 
an  American  flag,  and  a  neutral  power.  To  the  papers  of  the 
£liza,  we  were  able  to  add  some  certificates,  which  we  had  obtain* 
ed  in  the  offices  of  the  Isle  of  France.  On  the  strength  of  these, 
and  of  our  reputation  for  integrity  and  humanity,  it  was  certified, 
vnder  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Bombay,  that  our  flag 
wan  entitled  to  respect  as  a  neutral,  and  ought  to  be  our  protection 
on  the  high  geas. 

The  news,  however,  of  which  we  were  the  bearers,  did  not 
assist  our  purposes  of  business,  particularly  that  part  which  showed 
that  American  ships  were  not  respected  by  the  French,  according 
to  the  treaty  with  Louis  XVI.  Free  ships  were  not  allowed  to 
make  free  goods.  The  French  seized  all  the  property  in^  our 
vessels  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  as  belonging  to  their 
enemies.  They  had  t^en  the  American  ship  Canton  in  the  Indian 
seas,  because  she  had  English  freight  on  board.  These  circom* 
stances  discouraged  all  persoqs  from  putting  property  into  our  shi^ 
as  freight  in  this  port.  After  lying  here  several  months,  and  find- 
ing the  season  gone  for  doing  any  thing  toward  a  voyage  to  China, 
we  turned  our  thoughts  to  Calcutta.  But  we  had  now  to  pay  the 
debt,  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  contract  in  the  Isle  of  France. 
This  gave  us  great  difficulty,  for  it  had  accumulated  to  nearly 
20,000  dollars!  At  length  we  iound  a  g^ntlem^  by  the  name  of 
Boulap,-  who  wished  to  go  to  America^  and  would  advance  the 
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money  for  us  upon  a  respondentia,  if  we  would  give  him  a  bottomry 
bond  on  the  ship,  and  would  allow  him  an  exorbitant  profit.  He 
would  wait  for  U9  to  get  a  freight,  and  then  go  with  us.  The  state 
of  the  times  prevented  our  selling  the  ship,  if  we  wished  to  do  it. 
We  were  very  unwilling  to  relinquish  our  high  hopes  of  making  a 
fortune  by  our  Iwc^  ship  and  our  neutral  flag.  But  we  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  accept  of  Dunlap's  proposal,  and  to  yield 
the  golden  dream,  which  we  indulged  when  we  bought  the  ship 
at  Port  St.  Louis. 

The  latitude  of  Bombay  is  18^  58'  north.  It  is  not  in  any  direc- 
tion more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  long.  The  soil  is  said  to  be 
sterile  by  some  Mrriters,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  deserve  this 
character.  It  may  not  be  called  fertile,  but  is  considerably  pro* 
ductive,  and  every  part  of  it  is  cultivated.  The  climate  is  mild, 
and  the  island  enjoys  a  refreshing  sea  breeze.  It  produces  rice, 
cocoa-nuts,  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  a  small  variety  of 
the  eastern  fruits.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  buffaloes,  are 
found  upon  it.  Geese,  ducks,  turkies,  and  hens  are  in  abundance. 
The  population  of  the  island  is  more  than  15(1,000.  It  is  the  great 
mart  of  the  weotem  coast  of  India.  All  the  commerce  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  gulf  of  Persia,  the  coast  of  Arabia,  Surat,  and  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  centre  in  it.  The  harbour  is  excellent  in  the  north  east 
monsoon,  but  in  the  south  west  monsoon  it  is  rough  and  hard  riding, 
because  the^  wind  then  blows  directly  in  from  sea,  there  being  no 
shelter  in  that  quarter  for  six  or  eight  points  of  the  compass.  The 
best  cables  and  anchors  should  be  provided  for  ships  going  to  Bom- 
bay. The  English  Indiamen  commonly  procure  a  good  kayar-cable, 
which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  much  better  than  one  of  hemp. 
The  kayar-cable  is  made  from  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  is  far 
more  elastic  tlian  the  common  cables.  It  will  hold  a  ship,  riding 
at  sea,  as  long  again  as  one  of  hemp  will.  A  thousand  ships  may 
lie  in  the  harbour  at  once.  It  is  easy  to  make  it  in  the  north  ea^t 
monsoon,  but  sometimes  difficult  in  the  south  west.  If  you  mean 
to  make  it  in  the  latter,  you  must  get  your  westing  before  you 
come  near  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  If  you  make  the  land  one 
league  south  of  the  harbour,  you  may  generally  think  that  you 
have  lost  your  passage,  on  account  of  the  strong  currents,  which 
set  to  the  southward  along  the  coast  during  the  south  west  mon- 
soon.   If  you  ^  much  to  the  northward,  yon  are  in  danger  ^f 
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getting  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  which  i«  full  of  shoals  nnd  recfi. 
The  reason  why  you  cannot  run  surely  is,  that  the  weather  is  con- 
stantly thick,  and  an  observation  of  the  sun  cannot  be  taken  for  the 
latitude.  I  have  known  a  fleet  of  sliips  to  lie  off  fifteen  days,  waiting 
for  an  observation  of  the  sun.  Navigators  should  form  the  habit 
of  observing  the  stars  for  the  calculations  of  latitude,  and  become 
so  familiar  with  this  as  to  depend  upon  it.  It  is  very  commonly 
the  fact  off  this  coast,  that  the  nights  are  clear  for  a  week  together, 
when  the  days  are  so  thick  that  an  observation  of  the  sun  could 
not  be  taken.  In  this  region,  the  nights  are  generally  clearer  than 
the  days. 

The  harbour  is  easily  known,  when  you  make  it,  even  if  it  be 
thick  weather,  by  two  small  islands,  which  lie  in  the  entrance  of  it. 
Their  names  are  Henry  and  Kencri.  They  are  seen  very  dis- 
tinctly at  a  distance  in  good  weather,  and  there  are  no  others 
which  make  or  show  like  islands  near  this  port 

The  people  of  Bombay  have  many  large  ships  of  their  own. 
The  lai^st  merchant  ships  in  the  world  are  built  there,  and  be- 
long to  the  commercial  capitalists  of  the  town.  The  ship  builders 
are  aH  natives,  and  are  pre-eminent  in  their  profession.  They 
build  many  ships  of  the  teak  wood,  which  they  call  the  king  of 
the  oaks,  and  which  they  procure  from  Pegu.  It  is  as  large  as  our 
largest  oaks,  the  timber  very  straight,  free  from  knots,  and  excel- 
lent for  planks.  I  have  seen  it  grow  fifty  feet  before  a  limb  shoots 
from  the  trunk.  Some  of  them  are  three  feet  in  diameter.  There 
is  another  kind  of  tree,  which  is  called  there  sissor-wood,  and 
which  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  crooked  timber  required 
in  ships.     It  is  extremely  hard  and  durable. 

Thirty  or  forty  of  these  large  ships  are  loaded  with  cotton  at 
Bombay  in  a  season  for  China.  Other  articles  are  also  sent  to  that 
market  from  this  place,  sharks-fins  for  soup,  sandal  wood,  and 
sometimes  a  cargo  of  rice  free  from  all  duties.  The  yellow  cot- 
ton for  all  the  nankin  is  sent  from  Bombay,  and  neycr  receives  any 
dye  after  it  is  taken  from  the  tree.  The  traffic  of  the  island  is 
veiy  great 

There  is  an  extraordinary  octs^on  building  at  Bomba}*^,  150  feet 
in  diameter,  for  pressing  cotton.  There  are  in  it  twelve  sets  of 
wooden  screws,  and  one  set  of  iron.  The  wooden  screws  are 
like  those  which  we  use  in  cider-mills.    A  very  strong  frame  is 
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made  of  planks,  into  which  the  cotton  is  pul,  with  a  gtuiDj  bag  at 
the  bottom  and  at  the  top  for  a  part  of  the  covering.  The  cotton 
is  pressed  by  the  wooden  screws  from  six  feet  to  less  than  three, 
as  far  as  the  screws  can  carry  the  pressure.  The  bolts  are  then 
taken  off  and  they  fall  apart  from  the  cotton,  which  is  marie  into  a 
bale  to  be  pressed  again  under  the  screws  of  iron.  These  are  so 
arranged  t^iat  sixty  men  can  work  at  the  levers,  and  apply  a  force 
which  would  raise  a  thousand  tons.  Four  bales  are  here  pressed 
at  once  into  a  size  of  fourteen  inches  each.  In  this  manner,  the 
bulk  of  the  cotton  is  so  reduced,  that  a  ship  may  be  loaded  with  it, 
and  cross  the  ocean  safely  with  very  little  bailae^t. 

Bombay  has  walls,  and  is  well  fortihed.  As  mnny  cannon  were 
said  to  be  mounted  on  the  ramparts  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
I  have  been  over  every  part  of  it,  and  should  think  it  imposiuble 
to  take  it  by  sea  or  land.  There  are  seldom  less  than  12,  or 
15,000  good  troops  stationed  there.  The  island  is  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  main-land,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  provision.  By  the  rules  of  their  religion,  the  natives 
live  on  fish  and  vegetables.  Rice  is  one  of  the  articles  of  food. 
They  have  a  dii^h,  called  cudgeree,  which  is  made  of  dhol  or  peas, 
and  ghee  or  butter.  The  dhol  is  a  kind  of  pea  as  large  as  duck* 
shot.  This  is  boiled  with  rice  till  they  are  completely  mixed,  and 
not  more  wet  than  damp  coarse  meal.  The  ghee  is  then  put  up- 
on it,  and  it  is  considered  as  a  great  treat  with  fish.  Ghee  is  but- 
ter made  from  the  milk  of  buffaloes  as  well  as  cows,  and  is  boiled 
and  skimmed  when  it  is  new.  After  this  if  never  becomes  hard, 
and  it  continues  sweet  much  longer  in  hot  climates  than  butter  in 
the  common  state  can.  They  drink  no  kind  of  ardent  spirit,  and 
are  very  healthy. 

'^  In  the  year  1803,  Sir  Jamer  Mackintosh,  the  eloquent  rocor* 
der  of  this  island,  computed  the  number  of  mhabitants  at  1 50,000, 
These  consist  of  English,  Portuguese,  Indian  Catholics,  Hindoos, 
Persians,  Mahometans  of  different  sects,  and  some  Armenian  Chris- 
tians. The  English  have  a  handsome  church  at  Bombay ;  and  the 
establishment  of  chaplains  for  their  presidency  is  four  in  number, 
but  the  list  is  never  full  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  bishop  of 
Bombay.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  their  churches  are  sumpv 
tuously  ornamented  yriiim.^^— Edinburgh  Encyclopadin 
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The  appearance  of  Bombay  is  that  of  an  old,  dirty,  weather 
beaten  place.  The  building^s  and  walls  are  of  stone,  brick,  and 
clay.  The  windows  of  the  English  are  glass,  but  of  the  rest  they 
are  thin  shells  in  wooden  frames.  The  apartments  of  such  houses 
are  dark.  Crows  are  extremely  abundant,  are  never  killed,  and 
are  permitted  to  act  ^  scavengers  of  the  city.  They  fly  in  thous- 
ands wherever  they  please.  They  are  perfectly  tame,  come  in  at 
the  windows,  fly  round  the  room  where  you  are  at  dinner,  and  I 
have  seen  them  pick  the  bread  off*  from  the  table  when  they  were 
not  watched  and  driven  away  by  the  servants.  They  sometimes 
drop  their  excrements  upon  you  in  the  streets,  and  often  upon  the 
window  seats  of  the  houses,  and  even  defile  the  table  from^  which 
yonr  meals  are  taken.  The  people  of  India  do  not  bury  their 
dead,  and  hence  a  «^reat  qiiantity  of  pntrid  flesh  is  exposed  to  the 
open  air.  Some  of  the  casts  among  the  natives  carry  out  the  dead, 
lay  them  on  high  scaffolds,  and  watch  them  to  see  which  eye  the 
vnltures  will  take  out  first.  This  they  consider  as  ominous,  accor- 
ding to  the  principles  of  their  superstition,  and  draw  an  "inference 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. 

A  complaint  of  tHe  liver  ift  prevalent  among  the  diseases.  The 
liver  becomes  inflamed,  an  abscess  is  formed,  and  an  incision  ia 
made  in  the  side  of  the  patient  for  relief  Sometimes  he  dies,  but 
more  frequently  recovers. 

There  are  the  first  Arabian  horses  in  Bombay,  that  I  ever  saw. 
Riding  is  a  great  amusement,  Both  on  the  saddle  and  in  the  car- 
riage. The  horses  are  broken  in  the  following  manner.  A  man 
takes  a  young  horse  out  upon  the  Apollo-Green,  a  place  of  parade 
without  the  walls.  A  rope  of  thirty  feet  in  length  is  tied  to  the 
horse's  head  or  neck,  and  fastened  to  a  swivel  in  a  large  rock, 
The  man  then  whips  the  horse  to  make  him  go  round  at  the  rope's 
length.  The  animal  is  very  obstinate,  kicks  jirith  the  greatest  rage 
when  he  is  whipped,  and  often  attempts  to  bite.  After  one  horse 
is  thus  broken  till  he  is  obedient,  two  are  put  together,  and  the 
same  process  pursued.  When  both  become  obedient,  a  drag  is  fas- 
tened to  them  by  a  strong  harness,  and  they  are  whipped  till  they 
draw  it  uniformly  and  kindly.  They  are  black,  and  dark  bay. 
They  are  peculiarly  vicious,  and  also  proud.  They  have  been 
known  several  times  to  throw  their  riders,  and  voluntarily  stamp 
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them  to  death.  I  oAen  had,  during  nj  stay  there,  the  horses  of 
Mr.  Tate,  an  emioent  merchant,  and  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 
Thej  went  in  a  coach  at  my  aenrice,  wheoever  I  wished  to  take 
a  ride  oat  upon  the  island.  The  coachman  need  to  adUrn  their 
heads  with  artificial  flowers,  green,  yellow,  blae,  and  red,  such  as 
were  made  for  the  purpose ;  and  they  were  so  disposed  that  the 
horses  conld  see  them  npon  each  other  as  they  were  in  the  har* 
oess.  Their  bodies  were  coyered  with  silken  nets,  ornamented  with 
tassels  and  fringes.  They  were  as  vain  of  theh-  dress  as  a  beau  or 
a  belle,  and  would  show  it  in  their  motions  and  spirits. 

Many  of  the  coaches  were  made  in  the  English  style.  Those 
in  the  fashion  of  the  country  were  contrived  with  a  bed  or  mat-* 
tress  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  scarlet  silk,  on  which  the  pas^ 
aenger  might  repose.  A  top  shields  him  from  the  son.  A  place  is 
arranged  in  which  one^s  shoes  or  slippers  are  put,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  vehicle  Im  as  great  as  that  of  a  palanquin. 

On  this  coast  there  are  two  kinds  of  snakes,  which  aie  very 
poisonous,  numerous,  and  troublesome.  One  is  the  cobra-di-ca- 
pello,  and  the  other  is  the  cobra-maniHa.  The  former  is  the  hood* 
ed  snake.  Goldsmith  says,  ^^it  inflicts  the  most  deadly  and  incura- 
ble wounds.  Of  this  formidable  creature,  there  are  five  or  six 
different  kinds;  but  they  are  all  equally  dangerous^  and  their  bite 
followed  by  speedy  and  certain  death.  It  is  from  three  to  eight 
feet  long,  i^ith  two  large  fangs  hanging  out  of  the  iipper  jaw.  It 
has  a  broad  neck,  and  a  mark  of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead, 
which,  when  viewed  frontwise,  looks  like  a  pair  of  spectacles,  but 
behind,  like  the  head  of  a  cat.  The  eyes  are  fierce  and  full  of 
fire ;  the  head  is  small  and  the  nose  flat,  though  covered  with  ve- 
ry large  scales,  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  skin  is  white  ;  and  the 
large  tumor  on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  covered  with  oblong  smooth 
scales.  The  bite  of  this  animal  is  said  to  be  incurable,  the  pa- 
tient dying  in  about  an  hour  afler  the  wound ;  the  whole  frame 
being  dissolved  in  one  putrid  maP8."~j3mma^cd  Aattire,  vol  /.  p.  126. 

I  have  often  seen  the  cobra-di-capello  carried  about  in  a  basket 
for  a  show.  When  he  is  approached,  he  raises  nearly  one  third 
of  his  length  from  the  ground,  bends  his  neck  like  a  goose,  some- 
times  hisses,  then  spreads  hi  nock  perfectly  flat  from  the  head  for 
three  inches,  makes  it  form  almost  a  circle,  and  at  length  raises 
the  fold  higher  than  his  head,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  hood. 

I 
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It  had  some  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  hearty  and  was  not  pe* 
culiarly  disagreeable.  The  person,  who  carried  the  cobra-di-ca- 
pello  about,  played  on  a  pipe  or  reed,  which  either  pleased  or 
vexed  i}ft  reptile  so  as  to  make  it  always  raise  its  neck  in  this  form 
of  a  hood. 

The  cobra-manilla  is  a  snake  not  mnch  larger  than  a  pipe  stem, 
has  a  greenish  colour,  is  not  thick  for  its  length,  is  found  about  old 
houses  and  old  wood,  and  climbs  trees.  The  bite  of  it  is  OM>rtal9 
and  will  produce  death  in  half  an  hour.  The  poison  is  more  ra- 
pid in  its  operation  than  that  of  the  cobra-di-capello.  In  the  house 
where  I  lived  at  Bombay,  I  opened  a  window  s|iutter,  and  brushed 
one  off  from  the  window  seat,  which  I  did  not  see  till  it  fell  down. 
I  escaped  being  bitten,  but  the  snake  ran  under  the  house,  before  I 
could  kill  it  This  reptile  is  very  much  dreaded  by  every  body. 
The  natives  are  oAen  p^vented^  from  climbing  trees  by  the  fear 
that  they  may  put  their  hands  on  one  of  these  snakes  among  the 
limbs,  and  be  bitten  bjefore  they  can  discover  the  source  of  their 
danger.  The  legs  of  the  bedsteads  in  Bombay  all  stand  in  large 
vessels  filled  with  water  to  keep  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  the 
cobras  from  creeping  into  bed  at  night,  when  they  are  wandering 
about  The  cameleon»  is  often  found  here.  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  upon  the  guns,  thej^  on  the  carriages,  next  on  the  green 
grass,  and  afterwards  upon  bricks,  continually  changing  as  nearly  as 
their  nature  allows  to  the  colour  of  the  substance  with  which  thej 
were  united. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  Bombay,  a  remaric 
may  be  made  upon  the  country  near  it,  and  especially  upon  Surat. 
All  this  r^ipion  is  filled  with  the  manufactures  of  the  east.  Surat 
is  an  immense  factory,  producing  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  the 
varieties  of  chintz,  and  sending  at  the  same  time  nearly  all  the 
cotton  to  Bombay,  which  is  shipped  from  there  to  China.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  places  where  Europeans  were  allowed  to  settle,  and  to 
establish  manufactories.  It  now  contains  more  than  300,000  inhab* 
itants,  and  is  a  place  of  the  first  important  is  the  circle  of  the 
Qseful  arts,  and  in  the  traffick  of  the  east 

There  are  three  dry  docks  at  Bombay,  each  of  which  will  ad-. 

mit  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  another  which  will  admit  a  sloop  of  war. 

The  three  docks  are  all  in  one  large  inclosure,  the  main  land  with  a 

wall  on  one  side,  and  a  stone  wall  raised  on  the  other.   The  shape  it 
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a  long  parallelogram,  with  but  one  entrance  into  it,  so  that  the  ships 
at  the  head  of  it  cannot  get  out  till  the  one  at  the  entrance  is  gone. 
No  considerable  trouble  however  is  experienced  on  this  account* 

Before  I  leave  Bombay,  I  cannot  omit  to  speak  of  the  celebrated 
antiquities  in  the  islands  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette.  I  visited 
them,  and  think  that  they  surpass  all  the  curiosities,  which  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  common  to  form  parties  at  Bombay,  when  stran- 
gers are  there,  and  go  to  these  islands  for  amusement.  The  caves 
had  so  much  water  in  them,  at  the  time  I  went  to  see  the  wonders 
which  they  contain,  that  I  could  not  go  into  them,  a  dij*app ointment 
which  I  bore  with  no  small  impatience.  I  learned  from  my  com- 
panions whatever  was  most  interesting  in  the  interior  of  the  exca- 
vations. The  cave  on  Elephanta  is  the  largest,  the  island  is  high,  and 
has  two  summits  which  are  covered  with  wood.  It  is  iive  miles  iq 
circumference,  and  the  cave  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  beach.  The 
elephant,  from  which  the  name  of  the  island  is  derived,  is  the  size 
of  life,  cut  out  of  rock,  and  is  black.  It  stands  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  not  far  from  the  shore.  The  cave  is  formed  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  is  135  feet  both  in  length  and  breadth.  A  great 
number  and  variety  of  figures  in  high  relief  are  found  in  it.  The 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin,  although  the  common 
people  are  told  that  it  was  made  by  the  gods.  The  extent  of  its 
antiquity  is  not  known.  Some  have  said  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
Seva  the  destroyer,  •  a  god  of  the  Gentoos ;  but  of  this  there  is 
some  doubt,  although  the  cave  was  probably  a  work  of  religion  or 
superstition.  The  exhibition  of  the  benevolent  as  well  as  of  the 
terrific  principle  in  the  religion  of  the  authors,  must  have  ming* 
led  with  their  design,  and  with  the  choice  of  the  figures.  The 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  may  assist  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  the 
following  quotation.  ^^  The  upper  extremity  of  the  cave  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  profusion  of  figures.  Here  the  most  striking  is 
a  bust,  eighteen  feet  high,  of  a  figure  with  three  heads,  expressive 
of  that  being,  of  whom  the  Hindoos  had  the  most  sublime  concept 
tions.  The  middle*  held  represents  Brahma,  or  the  creative  at- 
tribute ;  the  head  on  the  leA  Vishnoo,  or  the  preserving ;  and  on 
the  right  Seva,  the  destroying,  or  changing.  Brahma^s  face  is  rep- 
resented full,  with  a  look  of  dignity  and  composure ;  his  head  and 
neck  profusely  covered  with  ornaments.  The  face  of  Vishnoo  ia 
in  profiie«  with  likewise  a  complacent  regard,  and  a  richly  decorat- 
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ed  head.  One  hand  bears  a  lotus  flower,  the  other  a  fruit  resem 
bKng  a  pomegranate  ;  on  one  of  his  wrists  is  seen  a  ring,  as  worn 
by  te  Hindoos  at  present.  Seya,  on  the  contrary,  frowns  with  a 
ten-itic  countenance  in  profile,  with  a  projecting  forehead,  and 
staring  eyes.  Snakes  supply  the  place  of  hair ;  and  the  represen- 
tation of  a  human  skull  is  donspicuous  on  the  covering  of  the 
head.  One  hand  grasps  a  monstrous  cobra-di-capello,  the  other  a 
smaller  one  ;  the  whole  calculated  to  strike  terror  and  amazement. 
The  length,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  chin,  is  six  feet^ 
exclusive  of  the  cap,  which  is  three  feel  more." 

This  account  gives  us  tiiree  attributes  personified  by  three  heads. 
We  might  be  inctined  to  trace  an  analogy  between  these  and  the 
cherubic  figures  described  in  our  sacred  books,  which  so  many 
christians  consider  as  representing  the  Deity,  were  it  not  that  Se- 
va  seems  to  be  too  nearly  the  same  with  Satan  to  be  introduced 
among  the  emblems  of  the  God  described  in  the  Bible.  Another 
difficulty  also  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  variation  in  the 
numbers,  the  cherub  of  Ezekiel  having /oi«r  heads,  and  the  figure 
of  the  cave  having  but  tkree,^  Where  numbers  are  fundamental,  a 
personification  which  is  fautfold^  and  another  which  is  threefold^ 
must  be  somewhat  uncomfortable  to  the  m^thologist  in  his  attempts 
at  reconciliation.  It  is  our  own  opinion  however  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  insurmountable  when  the  true  philosophy  of  the  mythology 
of  all  nations  is  understood.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  Seva 
as  a  distinct  deity,  and  answering  to  Satan,  but  he  may  be  taken  as 
a  personification  of  avenging  justice,  the  right  or  the  disposition  to 
punish  the  obstinately  guilty,  as  this  attribute  exists  in  the  true 
God.  The  personification  of  one  attribute  more,  or  one  less,  does 
not  alter  the  tfaeoiy  of  the  explanation,  or  prevent  us  firoro  using  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  same  great  truths. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  caves  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette 
are  proofs  not  only  of  great  perfection  in  the  arts  at  a  very  remote 
period  of  antiquity  in  Asia,  but  of  a  much  earlier  and  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  in  Egypt  The  priests  of  the  Nile  are 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  the  Ganges,  not  to  carry,  but  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  improvement.  The  characters  of  some  ancient 
language  are  found  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  the  caves,  whicb  QO 
pne  living  has  been  able  to  interpret 
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PA88ftge  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta*— Coast  of  Malabar.— Ck»^-T«11idieRy.— 
Calicut— Cape  Comorin.— Ceylon.— Coaat  of  CoromandcL— Pondichcnjr.— 
Madras.—-PogDdaa.— Calcutta. 

?▼  E  finished  onr  businem  at  Bombay,  and  attempted  to  go  to 
sea,  but  before  we  could  get  out  of  the  harbour  with  the  ebb  tide^ 
the  flood  met  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  anchor.  We  rode  six* 
teen  hours  with  a  violent  wind  and  sea,  after  which  we  were  able 
to  leave  the  harbour,  and  steer  down  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

The  great  object  with  a  seaman,  in  going  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Bombay  in  the  south  west  monsoon,  is  to  get  to  the  windward  of 
the  two  small  islands  Henry  and  Keneri.  Until  this  is  done,  and  a 
ship  is  entirely  outside  of  them,  a  sailor  does  not  consider  himself 
as  safe ;  for  it  is  extremely,  difficult  to  do  this  in  the  south  west  mon- 
soon. Ships  have  sometimes  been  driven  to  the  leeward  of  these 
Islands  into  shallow  water,  and  upon  the  shore,  when  they  could 
never  be  got  off 

Our  course  along  the  coast  of  Malabar  was  in  water  from  25  to 
30  fathoms,  soft  and  muddy  bottom.  We  might  have  sailed  in  less 
depth  of  water,  had  it  not  been  for  the  numerous  large  stakes,  or 
trunks  of  trees  which  are  put  down  along  the  coast  for  the  use  of 
the  fishermen  in  the  management  of  their  nets.  Some  of  these 
stakes  have  a  diameter  of  thirty  inches.  They  are  left  round,  are 
sharpened  at  the  small  end  of  the  trunk,  and  are  driven  much  in 
the  same  mann  r  with  the  piles,  on  which  the  New  Guineans 
build  their  houses,  as  mentioned  in  the  85th  page.  The  vessels, 
which  are  used  for  this  purpose  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  instead 
of  being  canoes,  are  sometimes  twenty  tons  burthen,  two  of  which 
are  lashed  with  cables  to  a  sii^le  pile,  and  force  it  into  the  earth 
as  the  tide  ebbs,  and  as  motion  is  added  by  the  wind  and  the  sea. 
Tm  this  manner,  the  stakes  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  bottom,  that 
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they  sometimes  break  in  the  bows  of  a  ship,  and  compel  her  to 
seek  a  port  immcHiatelj  for  safety.  They  are  from  20  to  200  and 
300  feet  apart ;  from  10  to  20  feet  above  water ;  from  3  to  6  milef 
di^lant  from  the  shore  ;  and  in  8,  10,  and  12  fathoms  water. 

The  coa<«t  of  Malabar  is  sometimes  considered  as  extending  from 
cape  Comorin  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  sometimes  not  farther 
than  to  a  point  100  miles  south  of  Goa.  The  Abr  e  Raynal  takes 
it  in  the  greatest  extent,  when  he  says,  ^  Goa,  which  rises  m  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  is  sitnated  near  the  middle  of  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  upon  an  island  separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
two  branches  of  a  river,  which,  issuing  from  the  Balagate  monn<i 
tains,  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  the 
city,  eAer  having  formed  under  the  walls  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world."     (Vol.  I.  p.  73.) 

The  term  Malabar  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  meaning  with 
onr  word  mountaineer,  and  to  refer  to  the  mountains  of  Hindoa- 
tan,  from  which  the  people  of  the  coast  came.  Pepper  is  a  very 
important  article  of  trade  in  all  this  country ;  also  the  areca  nut, 
the  wild  cinnamon,  and  various  kinds  of  cotton  goods. 

At  Goa,  the  principal  place  of  the  Portuguese  on  this  coast,  loy 
friend  and  fellow  officer  Wedgeborough,  of  whom  1  have  spoken 
several  times,  sustained  the  office  of  master  attendant,  and  died  in 
180&  or  1806.  His  wife  died  at  the  same  place  with  him,  and  on 
the  same  day,  both  of  the  fever  of  the  country.  He  was  a  man 
of  an  excellent  character  in  all  respects ;  his  head  was  as  good  as  his 
heart ;  and  his  education  was  as  extensive  as  it  could  be  made  with 
the  greatest  diligence  in  the  school  of  Christ^s  Hospital  in  London, 
where  he  and  White,  another  of  our  officers  under  commodore 
McClnre,  were  taught  much  more  than  is  commonly  learned  by 
men  in  their  situation  in  life.  The  news  of  his  death  was  partic- 
ularly painful  to  me  at  the  time  when  1  heard  of  it,  and  united 
with  other  circumstances  to  awaken  recollections  which  filled  my 
mind  with  melancholy  and  regret.  He  was  distinguished  by  the 
attachment  of  all  the  crew  in  our  eastern  expedition,  and  was  al- 
ways judicious  and  seif-govemed,  when  many  of  us  were  temjited 
to  rashness  and  excess  by  the  vicissitudes  which  we  met  among 
the  islands.  It  was  well  for  him,  although  it  unfortunately  ended  in 
his  death,  that  the  English  had  gained  such  an  influence  over  the 
Portuguese  government  as  to  have  him  appointed  master  aittendant 
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of  the  port  of  Goa.  This  office  is  important  and  lucrative.  He, 
who  fills  it,  has  the  care  of  all  the  vessels  in. the  port.  They 
must  all  he  reported  to  him ;  no  one  can  be  moved,  or  go  away, 
without  his  permission ;  and  if  any  quarrel  arises  upon  this  subject 
between  the  owners  of  vessels,  it  must  be  referred  to  him,  and 
his  dicision  is  obligatory  and  final. 

Goa  is  in  IS""  28'  north  latitude,  and  73""  4b'  east  longitude.  It 
is  an  island  of  about  24  miles  in  circumference,  has  a  good  soil, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Mandova  is  the  name  of  the  river 
which  separates  it  from  the  continent.  The  town  is  estimated 
at  20,000  inhabitants,  whose  character  is  not  very  good  for  either 
of  the  sexes.  The  habit  of  administering  poison  for  revenge  is 
said  to  have  been  common  among  the  women.  The  influence  of 
the  inquisition,  and  of  the  worst  forrb  of  papal  superstition,  has 
tended  much  to  corrupt  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people. 

This  place 'Was  conquered  for  the  Portuguese  by  the  famous  gen* 
eral  Albuquerque  the  great,  about  whom  so  many  instances  of  magw 
nanimity  have  been  related.  One  is  mentioned  by  Raynal.  ^^  Goa 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  advantageous  post  in  India.  It  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  Decan ;  but  Idalcan,  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  it,  had  assumed  an  independency,  and  endeav- 
oured to  extend  his  power  in  Malabar.  While  this  usurper  was 
pursuing  his  schemes  on  the  continent,  Albuquerque  appeared  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Goa,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  acquired  this 
valuable  advants^e  with  very  little  loss.  Idalcan,  informed  of  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  what  measures  he 
should  take.  In  conjunction  even  with  the  Indians,  his  enemies, 
who  were  almost  as  much  interested  in  this  matter  as  himself,  he 
marched  toward  the  capital  with  a  degree  of  expedition  never  be- 
fpre  known  in  that  country.  The  Portuguese,  having  no  firm 
footing  there,  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  preserve  their  con- 
quests retreated  to  their  ships,  which  kept  their  station  in  the  bar. 
hour,  and  sent  to  Cochin  for  a  reinforcement.  While  they  were 
waiting  for  it,  their  provisions  (ailed.  Idalcan  offered  them  a  sup- 
ply, giving  them  to  understand  that  he  chose  to  conquer  by  arm^ 
and  not  by  famine.  It  was  customary  at  that  time,  in  the  Indian 
wars,  for  tlie  armies  to  suffer  provisions  to  be  carried  to  their 
enemies.  Albuquerque  rejected  the  offer  made  him,  with  this 
reply,  that  he  would  receive  no  presents  firom  Idalcan  till  they 
were  friends." 
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This  story  is  not  a  little  honourable  to  both  parties,  and  thtf 
spirit  of  it  would  not  injure  the  magnanimity  of  modem  times, 
^ould  it  be  imitated.  Albuquerque  ultimately  took  Goa,  and  the 
most  impoitant  places  along  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  left  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Hindostan  in  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition.  He  was  an  equally  great  general  and  statesman ;  was  pro- 
Terbially  temperate,  just,  generous,  and  exemplary,  in  private  life, 
while  his  patriotism  led  him  to  an  unbounded  ambition  for  conquest 
in  favour  of  his  poimtry.  He  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  man,  regarding 
private  rights  with  the  greatest  disinterestedness,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  the  public  rights  of  nations  bow  to  his  desire  of  con- 
quest and  power,  not  for  his  own  gratification,  but  for  the  honour 
and  prosperity  of  his  sovereign.  It  is  a  common  idea,  that  private 
and  public  character  must  be  the  same.  It  generally  is ;  but  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  the  truth  should  always  be  allowed, 
though  some  favourite  theory  may  suffer.  Alburquerque  died  in 
1515,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Southward  of  Goa  is  Tellicheny,  which  is  considered  as  a  place 
fi  some  importance  by  the  English,  who  have  a  factory  there,  and 
a  garrison. 

Calicut,  on  the  same  coast,  has  some  curiDUs  articles  in  its  history. 
The  proper  name  is  said  to  be  Colicodu,  which  means  cock-crow, 
ing.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  this :  a  Mahometan  chief  received 
from  his  sovereign  as  much  land  as  could  be  embraoed  within  the 
sound  of  a  cock  made  to  crow  tipon  the  top  of  a  small  temple. 
*^  This  town  was  taken  from  Tippoo  by  the  East  India  Company, 
in  whose  possession  it  still  remains.'^— ^^^  It  is  chiefly  inhabited .  by 
Moplays;  is  about  three  leagues  in  circumference,  and  incltides  an  ex- 
tensive suburb,  principally  inhabited  by  fishermen.^' — ^^  Teak-wood, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  at  Calicut,  baa 
now  become  very  scarce,  in  consequence  of  Tippoo  having  carried 
off  all  the  elephants  that  were  employed  in  this  trade.  The  pro* 
cess  of  procuring  this  wood  is  very  tedious.  The  tree,  which  is 
intended  to  be  cut  down,  is  first  deprived  of  its  branches ;  the  trunk 
itself  is  then  cut  nearly  two  thirds  through,  and  long  mcisions  made 
in  the  bark.  In  this  state  it  is  left  to  dry  for  one  year,  during 
which  the  bark  drops  off  The  tree  is  then  pushed  into  the  river 
fieypour  by  elephants  during  the  rains,  and  is  floated  down  to  within 
a  litUe  distance  of  Calicut^'— ^^  When  Malabar  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  Tippoo  in  1789,  he  destroyed  Calicut,  and  removed  the  iDhabi- 
tants  to  Nelluru,  the  Dame  of  which  he  changed  to  Furruckabad. 
He  razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  destroyed  its  trade,  and  banished  the 
merchants  and  factors  of  the  foreign  commercial  houses.  He  cut 
down  all  the  cocoa-nut  and  sandal  trees,  and  ordered  the  pepper 
plants  in  the  surrounding  districts  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 
cut  to  pieces.  His  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calicut  was  marked 
by  the  most  dreadful  barbarity.  Great  numbers  of  them,  both 
male  and  female,  were  put  to  death.  The  mothers  were  first  tied 
up,  and  then  the  children  suspended  from  their  necks.  Several 
christians  and  heathens  were  brought  out  naked,  and  tied  to  the 
feet  of  elephants,  which  dragged  them  about  till  they  were  torn 
limb  from  limb.  All  the  churches  and  temples  were  burned  or 
pulled  down.  Christian  and  pagan  women  were  compelled  to 
marry  Mahometans,  and  Mahometan  women  to  marry  heathens  and 
christians.  The  pagans  were  deprived  of  the  token  of  their  nobility, 
which  is  a  lock  of  hair  named  cudwni^  and  every  christian,  who  was 
Been  in  the  streets,  was  either  circumcised  or  hanged  on  the  spot.^' 
— ^'  Before  the  town  was  destroyed  by  Tippoo,  it  contained  about 
6  or  7,000  houses.  It  now  contains  about  5,000  houses,  and  is 
rapidly  recovering  its  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
Moplays,  a  stout  and  industrious,  but  villainous  r&ce  of  men^  who 
settled  in  this  country  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Nairs,  whose  authority  over  them  they 
(S&^pntc^'^^-Edinbttrgh  Encyclopcedia, 

The  coast  of  Malabar  is  nearly  south-south-east,  very  straight, 
and  free  from  all  kinds  of  dangers  in  its  navigation  quite  to  cape 
Comorin,  the  most  southern  point  of  India.  During  the  south  west 
monsoon,  there  are  tremendous  gales,  or  tornadoes,  off  this  cape, 
which  blow  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  In 
one  of  these,  in  the  night,  we  lost  eight  or  nine  sails  in  our  large 
•hip,  the  Hector,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  officer  who  then 
had  the  commatid  of  the  deck.  In  the  north  east  monsoon,  the 
coast  offers  the  most  delightful  navigation  that  can  be  found,  in  the 
world.  For  six  months,  the  feather  is  perfectly  mild  and  serene, 
the  sea  calm,  and  the  breezes  fr^rant  from  the  shore. 

Before  I  pass  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  that  of  Coromandel, 
the  important  and  interesting  island  of  Ceylon  demands  some  atten- 
tion.   It  lies  between  ^^  M  and  lO""  51'  of  north  latitude,  and  be« 
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tween  79°  SC  and  82°  IC  of  east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is 
said  to  be  280  miles^  and  its  greatest  breadth  160.  A  reef  of  sand 
an()  shells  from  the  island  to  the  continent  is  called  Adam^s  Bridge, 
in  consequence  of  a  tradition  that  Adam,  aAer  the  fall,  passed  upon 
it  from  the  island,  which  was  paradise,  to  the  ^continent.  The 
Portiiaruese  discovered,  and  for  many  years  possessed  Ceylon. 
The  Dutch  took  it  from  them,  and  the  English  took  it  from  the 
Dutch.  They  all  in  turn  entered  into  wars  with  the  king  of  Candy, 
the  sovereign  of  the  native  Ceylonese,  and  whose  capital  is  in  the 
interior,  surrounded  by  woods  and  mountains.  The  conduct  of  the 
Europeans  of  all  parties  in  this  island  has  been  marked  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  conquests  and  to  monopolise  the  trade  of  it.  It  is 
painful  to  every  benevolent  and  impartial  observer,  as  he  visits  the 
Asiatic  coasts,  or  the  oriental  islands,  or  reads  the  history  of  them, 
to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  natives  find  numerous  apolo- 
gies for  their  treachery  and  cruelty  toward  Europeans,  in  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Europeans  toward  them.  TJie  king 
of  Candy  was  extremely  grateful  to  the  Dutch  for  assisting  him  to 
drive  out  the  Portuguese ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  only  an  exchange 
of  one  selfish  and  mercenary  power  for  another.  The  Dutch  used 
the  gratitude  of  the  Candians  to  fortify  themselves,  to  prepare 
the  means  to  gain  the  entire  control  of  the  country,  and  to  appro- 
priate lis  commerce  exclusively  to  their  own  benefit  The  English 
too  invaded  the  territories  of  the  sovereign  of  Candy,  and  retribu- 
tion accompanied  them,  cutting  them  off  in  a  cruel  manner,  in  the 
yery  heart  of  the  enemy's  empire. 

The.  prospect  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  at  sea  by  the  hills, 
the  vallies,  and^the  fields  of  Ceylon,  is  eminently  beautiful,  and 
perhaps  unrivalled.  Groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  growing  in 
great  luxuriance  upon  the  high  lands,  and  rice  in  the  Tallies,  while 
various  kinds  of  cultivation,  with  useful  and  ornamental  fruits  and 
flowers,  unite  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  impression  upoa 
the  imagination,  and  the  most  interesting  train  of  reflections.  To 
the  mind  of  a  traveller  from  Massachusetts  nothing  can  be  more 
enchanting  than  a  country  which  should  appear  to  realize,  what  ii 
known  only  in  our  poetry,  a  perpetual  spring. 

.^ong  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  is  one  called  Adam's  Peak, 
where  there  is  a  flat  stone,  on  which  is  an  impression  of  a  man's 
foot,  twenty-ipur  inches  in  length,  which,  some  say,  is  that  of  our 
29 
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first  ancestor,  and  others,  the  print  left  by  the  god  Buddhu  when 
he  a«<cended  to  heaven  to  be  an  intercessor  with  the  supreme  God 
for  his  followers.  It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  the  following  language 
from  the  Edinbui^h  Encyclopaedia  should  be  so  much  like  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  books  of  our  own  religion.  The 
Ceylonese  ^^acknowledge  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  but  they  have  also  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  deities,  and  evil  demon.«.  Of  the  former,  the  most 
exalted  is  Buddhu,  whom  some  represent  as  originally  a  divine 
person,  and  others,  as  the  spirit  of  a  good  man  crowned  with  divine 
honours.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  world  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  and  after  having  performed  a  vast  number  of  virtuous 
actions,  and  been  transformed  into  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  he 
ascended  again  into  heaven,  where  he  acts  as  a  mediator  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  procures  the  pardon  of  his  worshippers.^^ 

The  climate  of  Ceylon  is  milder  than  we  might  be  led  to  sup- 
pose from  its  latitude.  The  medium  of  heat  is  stated  to  be  81% 
and  the  extreme  rarely  higher  than  86^  in  the  shade  in  midsummer. 
The  sea  breezes  give  a  fine  temperature  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
mountains,  which  run  through  the  island,  stop  the  course  of  the 
monsoons,  and  produce  different  seasons  at  the  same  time  on  the 
different  sides.  One  side  is  often  favoured  with  clear  and  genial 
weather,  while  the  other  is  deluged  with  rains.  The  great  and 
sudden  changes  during  the  night  assist  other  causes  to  produce 
much  ill-health,  especially  among  the  natives. 

Candy  is  the  capital  town  of  the  interior  and  of  the  territory  of 
the  aborigines.' '  ^^  It  is  a  poor  miserable  place,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a. mud  wall  of  no  strength  whatever.  It  is  ab^ut  two  miles  in 
length,  and  consists  of  one  broad  street,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
streets,  which,  at  different  places,  proceed  from  it  as  so  many 
branches.^'-— ^^  The  only  buildings  of  consequence  in  Candy  are  the 
.  temples  of  Buddhu,  and  the  palace  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  great  street." 

^^  Of  the  European  part  of  the  island,  Columbo  is  the  capital.     It 

is  a  large  and  beautiful  town,  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  much 

in  the  European  style,  though  few  of  the  houses  are  above  one 

,  story  in  height"—"  Including  all  the  different  classes,  Columfyo, 

according  to  Mr.  Cordiner,  contains  upwards  of  60,000  inhabitants. 

^    There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world,  where  so  many  different 
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langoag^es  are  spoken,  and  which  displays  such  a  variety  of  nations, 
manners,  and  religions.  Besides  the  European  inhabitants,  and  the 
proper  natives  of  the  island,  yon  find  almost  every  race  of  Asia ; 
Moors  of  every  class ;  Malabars,  Travancorians,  Malays,  Hindoos, 
Gentoos,  Chinese,  Persians,  Arabians,  Turks,  Maldivians,  Javeans, 
and  natives  of  all  the  Asiatic  isles ;  Persees,  or  worshippers  of  lire, 
who  would  sooner  allow  their  houses  to  be  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
themselves  to  perish  in  the  flames,  than  employ  any  means  to  ex- 
tinguish them ;  together  with  a  number  of  Africans,  Caffres,  Bu- 
ganese,  besides  the  half  casts,  people  of  colour,  and  other  races 
which  proceed  from  a  variety  of  the  origmal  ones.'^ 

'^  The  island  is  particularly  abundant  in  fruits.  Almost  all  those 
plants,  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  climates,  are  found  in  Ceylon 
in  great  plenty,  and  of  a  superior  quality.  Most  of  those  fruits, 
which  are  natives  of  the  island,  grow  spontaneously  in  the  woods 
without  culture  or  care  ;  and  the  only  labour  necessary  is  to  pluck 
and  bring  them  to  market,  where  they  are  of  course  sold  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  Among  them  are  most  of  those,  which  constitute 
the  greatest  delicacies  in  the  desserts  of  our  European  tables,  such 
as  pine  apples,  pomegranates,  melons,  citrons,  limes,  oranges,  and 
almonds." — "Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  country, 
cinnamon  is  the  most  important.  The  principal  woods  or  gardens 
of  this  tree  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo.  They  approach 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  fill  the  whole  surrounding 
prospect  The  grand  garden  near  the  town  is  so  extensive  as  to 
occupy  a  tract  of  country  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  length ;  and 
in  this  space  nature  has  concentrated  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  island." — "  The  whole  quantity  of  cinnamon,  sent 
annually  to  England,  amounts  to  4,000  bags,  or  368,000  pounds,  for 
which  the  East  India  Company  pay  to  government  a  stipulated 
price  of  £(50,000  sterling."  .^ 

"  Ceylon  is  much  celebrated  on  accoupt  of  its  mineralogy,  and 
particularly  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  precious  stones 
.  which  are  found  upcm  it  To  this  class  of  minerals  we  may  refer 
the  diamond,  the  ruby,  the  hyacinth,  the  agate,  the  amethyst,  the 
sardonyx,  the  emerald,  the  jasper ;  the'  tourmaline,  red,  green,  blue, 
and  yellow ;  the  topaz ;  the  sapphire,  green  and  blue ;  the  supbry- 
ius,  white,  yellow,  brown,  and  black;  crystals;  cat's  eye;  and 
cornelians." — ^^  Lead  and  tin  are  found  in  the  interior ;  but  tfaej  are 
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not  applied  to  any  useful  puq)Oscs.     There  is  also  abundance  of 
iron  stone,  the  preparation  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  princi- 
pal manufactures  of  the  natives." — ^^  Among  the  quadrupeds  of  this 
island,  the  elephant  justly  holds  the  highest  place.     This  animal  is 
produced  in  g^eat  numbers  in  Ceylon,  and  is  superior  to  those  of 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  with  regard  to  shape,  appearance, 
and  docility.     In  1797,  no  fewer  than  176  were  sent  over  from  this 
country  by  Adam's  Bridge  to  the  continent  of  India." — "  The  Indian 
horses  are  extremely  spirited,  and  oAen  defend  their  riders  from 
the  attacks  of  other  animals.     Captain  Pcrcival  mentions  that  on 
one  occasion  he  was  indebted  to  their  prowess  for  his. preservation 
from  the  fury  of  a  buffalo.     It  is  only  when  so  vicious  as  to  be  per- 
fectly unmanageable,  that  these  animals  are  ever  castrated  in  Ibis 
part  of  the  world ;  and  in  this  mutilated  state,  they  decrease  greatly 
in  value,  as  they  are  then  by  no  means  so  capable  of  enduring  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  violent  fatigue  occasioned  by  exertion 
in  a  warm  country.     The  oxen  of  Ceylon  have  a  hump  on  their 
back,  and  in  size  scarcely  exceed  our  calves  of  a  year  old.     The 
beef  however  is  sometimes  tolerably  good,  and  forms  the  principal 
food  of  our  European  soldiers ;  and  though  these  animals  are  so 
remarkably  small,  they  are  very  useful  as  beasts  of  burden.     The 
butfalo  is  also  found  in  great  numbers  on  this  island,  and  being  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  ox,  it  is  more  frequently  employed 
for  the  latter  purpose.     Few  parts  of  India  produce  a  greater  va- 
riety of  wild  animals  than  Ceylon :  indeed  the  forests  are  extremely 
dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  boasts  of  prey  and 
noxious  reptiles  which  infest  them." — '^  The  pearl  fishery  in  the 
bay  of  Condatchy  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  acqui- 
sitions which  the  British  have  made  on  the  island." — "  An  oyster 
eommonly  contains  several  pearls,  and  one  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce one  hundred  and  fifty,  inoluding.  the  seed  or  dust  pearls  :  but 
on  the  contrary  an  hundred  oysters  have  been  opened  without  yield- 
ing a  single  pearl  which  was  discernible.     The  oysters  are  sup- 
posed to  obtain  a  complete  state  of  maturity  in  seven  years  ;  after 
which,  it  is  said,  the  pearl  becomes  so  large  and  inconvenient  to  the 
fish,  that  it  throws  it  out  of  the  shell." — Edin.  Encyclo. 

The  same  authority  sho.xs   how  painful  and  unnatural  the  pro- 
fession of  a  pearl  diver  is.     It  must  be  followed  from  infancy  i^ 
order  to  acquire  the  power  of  suspending  respiration  long  enough 
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for  success  in  the  fishery.  The  pearl  divers  usnallv  continue  under 
water  two  minutes,  but  it  is  said  by  some  that  they  have  extended 
the  time  to  five,  and  that  a  Caffre  hoy  has  remained  seven;  but 
from  abundant  experience  I  am  led  to  believe  that  no  man  ever  re- 
mained under  water  voluntarily  more  than  two  minutes  and  a  half. 
Blood  frequently  issues  from  the  nose  and  ears  as  they  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  Ceylonoso  chew  the  betel  nut,  a  habit  pre'vailing"  over  all 
the  eastern  iJ^lands.  This  nut  produces  in  the  mouth  a  crim^'on 
liquor,  which  looks  like  blood  when  it  is  thrown  out.  When  it  is 
mixed  with  other  substances,  as  it  often  is,  and  particularly  at  Cey- 
lon, it  leaves  the  mouth  and  teeth  black,  an  effect  which  the  na- 
tives consider  as  a  beauty,  and  think  that  white  teeth  should. be  the 
privilei^e  only  of  brute  animals.  At  the  Pelew  Islands,  it  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  teeth  a  dark  red.  It  is  a  stimulant  and  an  opiate,  and 
is  used  as  a  luxury  and  a  sensual  indulgence.  I  have  myself  chew- 
ed it,  till  it  has  produced  a  considerable  deg'ree  of  intoxication. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  is  loosely  stated  to  be  1,500,000. 

In  the  passag'e,  from  Ceylon  to  Calcutta,  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
presents  itself  to  our  attention.  This  shore  is  low,  without  any 
good  harbour,  and  covered  with  sand  a  mile  in  width,  which  is  en- 
tirely barren,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves.  The  natives 
employ  canoes  only,  and  can  managre  them  in  the  surf  of  this  coast ; 
but  larg#  vessels  are  compelled,  in  the  stormy  season,  to  seek  shel- 
ter on  the  other  side  of  Hindostan,  or  in  some  other  place.  This 
18  the  reason  why- settlements  were  formed  on  the  Malabar  coast 
rather  than  on  this,  although  Coromandel  is  said  to  have  a  more  . 
fertile  back  country.  The  trade  of  the  eastern  side  is  limited 
chiefly  to  various  cotton  manufactures,  which  are  finer  than  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Foreigners  engross  the  ti*ade,  and 
the  natives  are  subordinate  to  them. 

The  weather  is  generally  not  so  good  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del as  on  that  of  Malabar.  In  the  north  east  monsoon,  it  is  th6 
best.  The  greatest  part  of  the  year,  there  is  a  severe  drought, 
•specially  near  the  sea. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  there  are  no  harbours  on  this  coast ; 
but  there  are  two  or  three,  which  are  pretty  good. 

^  all  the  places  on  this  coiist,  whe  c  1  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  observations,  i  have  found  the  power  of  the  priests  to  be 
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yerj  great  over  the  consciences  of  the  natives.  The  followii^ 
test  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  an  individual,  charged  with  a 
crime,  I  have  frequently  seen  applied,  and  never  knew  it  fail  of 
success.  The  accused  is  called  before  a  priest,  who  gives  him  an 
handful  of  rice,  and  tells  him  to  chew  and  swallow  it  If  he  is  in- 
nocent, it  will  do  him  no  harm ;  if  he  is  guilty,  his  present  life  will 
be  embittered  with  evils  and  remorse,  and  his  future  life  will  be 
spent  under  the  wrath  of  God,  who  will  continue  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  his  punishment.  The  guilty  person  rarely  has  hardi- 
hood enough  to  swallow  the  rice,  at  least  the  whole  of  it.  The 
effort  is  often  commenced  boldly,  but  generally  conscience  gets  the 
victory  before  the  whole  is  swallowed.  I  saw  two  women  tried* 
One  of  them  chewed  and  swallowed  the  rice  veiy  quickly.  The 
other  chewed  it  slowly  and  heavily ;  some  of  the  rice  was  falling 
out  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth ;  and  aAer  some  time  was  spent 
in  a  state  of  internal  agitation  and  indecision,  she  threw  down  the 
remainder  which  was  in  her  hand,  and  made  a  full  confession. 
This  ordeal  has  had  more  effect  than  any  that  I  ever  knew,  which 
appealed  only  to  conscience.  The  deliberation,  with  which  the 
unboiled  rice  is  to  be  chewed  and  swallowed,  gives  the  criminal 
time  for  much  reflection  and  repentance,  and  is  found  by  the  expe- 
riment to  be  irrisistible  upon  the  superstitious  mind.  Some  gooJ 
at  least  is  thus  done  by  a  prejudice,  which  appears  sufficiently 
gross  in  our  eyes.  • 

Sailing  northward  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  pagoda  on 
point  Calymere  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues 
in  good  weather. 

Tranquebar,  in  the  district  of  Tanjore,  is  the  only  possession, 
which  the  Danes  have  in  the  peninsula.  The  tribute,  which  they 
paid  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  is,  I  believe,  still  continued.  It  is  a 
free  port.  It  is  visited  annually  by  a  Danish  ship  or  two  to  make 
up  a  cargo.  It  stands  upon  the  river  Caveri.  The  country  in  its 
vicinity  is  full  of  populous  villages ;  has  many  valuable  factories ; 
and  is  very  fruitful  in  rice.  Like  all  the  other  European  settle* 
ments  in  Hindostan,  it  has  undergone  various  fortunes  from  con- 
tentions with  the  natives,^  and  with  European  competitors.  It 
has  been  entirely  reduced,  and  again  inbuilt)  and  at  length  is  a  place 
of  but  moderate  importance  to  the  owners,  or  to  the  world.     ^ 
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What  18  called  the  China  Pagoda,  and  which  is  very  lai^e  and 
black,  stands  north  of  Negapatam,  with  a  flag  staff  upon  it  The 
flag  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  at  the  distance  of  six  leauges  west^ 
north-west  in  thirteen  fathoms  water. 

Pondicherry  is  the  only  place,  which  the  French  possess  in  Hin« 
dostan.  It  is  not  a  good  port,  and  ships  cannoi  approach  nearer 
than  within  half  a  league,  and  even  then  with  danger.  The  town 
was  once  as  promising  as  any  in  India,  but  has  not  been  nursed  aa 
much  as  other  places  since,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  comparSitive 
importance.  Since  the  war  of  our  revolution,  it  has  been  taken 
and  given  up  several  times  by  the  English,  who  do  nearly  what 
they  please  with  the  possessions  of  other  European  powers  in  India. 
There  is  a  small  tract  of  very  valuable  country  about  it,  which  is 
h^hly  cultivated,  and  yields  excellent  rice.  It  is  hot,  but  not 
unhealthy.  It  has  no  rain,  except  for  a  few  days  in  October.  The 
common  articles  of  food  are  purchased  at  this  place  at  as  low  a 
price  as  in  any  part  of  the  coast. 

Seven  miles  north  of  Sadras  are  the  Seven  Pagodas  of  Mooliva- 
ram.  They  are  seen  only  near  the  shore,  and  even  then  are  often 
hidden  by  the  woods  when  they  lie  westward  of  the  ship.  Before 
you  arrive  at  Madras,  and  af\er  passing  St.  Thomas,  you  see  a  very 
high  black  pagoda,  which  bears  west-south-west,  when  you  are  at 
the  proper  anchoring  place  in  Madras  Road. 

Madras  iar  a  town  standing  quite  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and 
in  a  place  so  dry  and  sandy  that  the  water  is  brought  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  except  what  is  caught  in  cisterns  during  the 
rains.  The  land  in  its  vicinity  is  perfectly  barren,  producing  no- 
thing spontaneously,  and  meagerly  rewarding  the  labours  of  the 
cultivator.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  but  is  relieved  by  the 
sea  breezes.  There  is  no  port  for  the  town,  and  the  boats  of  the 
country  are  used  to  load  and  unload  all  the  ve^els  employed  in 
trade  with  this  place.  These  boats  are  made  veiy  differently  from 
ours,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. They  are  flat  bottomed ;  are  constructed  without  metal ; 
are  sewed  together  with  twine  made  of  the  henip  of  the  country, 
or  of  rattan,  which  is  split  into  very  small  threads ;  are  considera- 
bly flexible  ;  and  can  bear,  without  injury-  the  shocks  of  the  surf, 
where  one  of  our  boats  would  lie  dashed  to  pieces.  The  seams 
ar6  filled  vrith  chinnam^  a  kind  of  cement  made  of  shelMime,  wood- 
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oili  sometimes  white  of  e^fg««,  and  sugar.  This  plaster  is  very 
adhesive;  hecomes  utterly  impervi6us  to. water;  will  allow  some 
motion  without  breaking;  and  is  an  admirable  substance  for  thid 
object.  7^h^  bottoms  of  ail  the^ships,  built  in  India,  are  covered 
with  it  before  the  copper  is  put  on.  It  is  used  also  for  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  which  are  flat,  and  is  a  perfect  sectrrity  against  rain.  It 
maybe  made  smooth  like  polished  marble.  The  houses  often  have 
an  awning  above  the  roof,  and  thus  famish  an  agreeable  place  upon 
the  top  for  conversation  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  sea  air.  They 
are  usually  built  of  brick,  and  have  one  story.  A  few  have  two 
stories,  and  many  are  raised  one  story  from  the  ground  for  coolness 
and  security.  Each  house  is  supposed  to  contain  seven,  and  some 
say,  even  nine  inhabitant*?.  The  whole  population  of  the  town  is 
estimated  at  300,000.  They  consist  of  Gentoos,  Mahometans,  and 
Christians.  One  part  of  Madras  is  called  White  Town,  and  the 
other  Black  Town.  White  Town  is  also  denominated  Fort  St- 
George,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  F.nglish.  One  of  the  suburbs  is 
occupied  hy  the  black  watprmen,  who  live  in  thatched  cottages. 
The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  has  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
mounted.  It  is  rich,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  English  in 
their  trade. 

After  leaving  Madras,  we  made  the  coast  of  Coromandel  in  16°  40* 
north  latitude,  and  kej  t  about  two  leagues  off  shore,  in  our  course 
toward  Calcutta,  passing  the  white,  the  Jaggeiiiaut,  and  the  black 
pagodas. 

The  Book  of  Directions  made  to  accompany  the  East  India  Pilots 
in  two  large  volumes,  by  Mr.  Robert  Saver,  page  277,  says — 
'^From  Narsai)our  Road  to  Point  Gordaware,  the  coast  is  east-north- 
east fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues.  About  eight  leagues  east  of  Nar- 
sapoTir  yon  see  two  white  pagodas,  which  you  should  take  care  not 
to  confound  with  Uiose  that  are  to  the  west  of  Point  Gordaware^ 
and  to  the  eastward  of  which  pagodas  is  Vlsheron  river :  several 
navigators  have  been  mistaken  herein  for  want  of  observing  that 
these  last  are  three  in  number." 

Point  Gordaware  is  in  latitude  16°  40'  north;  that,  and  the  two 
white  pagodas  as  above,  (which  stand  to  the  eastward  of  the  three 
that  are  mentioned,)  are  considered  the  principal  guiding  points  for 
navigators  when  they  first  fall  in  with  this  coast.  The  Jag^emaut 
pagoda  lies  to  the .  north  east  of  them,  seventy  or  eighty  leagoes 
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distant.  They  have  acquired  more  notoriety  than  any  other  in 
India,  and  have  particularly  excited  the  religious  sympathies  of 
the  community.  ^^  There  is  a  large  town,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  sea  side,  which  is  seen  far  off  by  the  height  of  its  build- 
ings. As  soon  as  you  are  off  Mannickpatam,  you  may  percieve 
the  pagoda  from  mast  head.  At  this  distance  it  appears  like  a  ship 
under  sail.  On  approaching  it,  it  looks  like  three  pagodas  very 
near  to  each  other,  the  south  west  one  exceedingly  high  and 
round  with  a  spike  and  a  lai^e  ball  at  the  top.  The  second, 
which  almost  joins  to  the  first,  appears  less  round  at  the  top ; 
it  has  also  a  spike  and  a  ball,  as  has  likewise  the  third,  which 
is  the  last,  and  round  like  the  first.  These  three  pagodas,  which 
seem  joined  together,  form  a  high  and  broad  building.  Four  leagues 
and  an  half  east-northeast  of  Jag^emaut  Pagoda  is  the  Black 
Pagoda,  which  at  a  distance  resembles  (like  the  former)  a  large 
ship  under  sail,  but  on  a  nearer  view  it  loses  its  appearance  and 
becomes  less  in  width.  When  you  bring  it  to  bear  north-north-east, 
it  looks  like  two  buildings  joined  at  the  bottom,  and  separate  aloflt, 
Which  finish  in  a  peak.  From  the  Black  Pagoda  to  False  Point 
they  reckon  about  eighteen  leagues,  the  first  five  leagues  east  by 
north,  the  next  three  east-north-east,  and  the  ten  last  north  east. 
The  coast  between  these  two  places  is  bordered  with  a  bank  that 
stretches  half  a  league  into  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  a  little 
less.  Off  False  Point  it  extends  a  league  and  an  half.  On  ap- 
proaching False  Point,  you  would  take  it,  although  it  is  the  main 
land,  for  a  little  island,  on  account  of  the  want  of  wood,  and  of  the 
entrance  of  a  river,  which  makes  a  discontinuation  appear.  The 
part,  which  is  perceived  separated,  is  False  Point.  From  this 
place  the  coast,  whose  direction  was  north  ea^t,  extends  to  the 
northward  and  more  westerly,  forming  a  great  light.  Many  navi- 
gators, deceived  by  this  appearance,  have  taken  False  Point  for 
Point  Palmiras,  and  the  mistake  has  occ&sioned  the  loss  of  several 
•hips.^'     {Sayer^s  Oriental  JVavigator^  page  281.) 

We  took  a  pilot  in  Balasore  Road;  crossed  the  we?»tern  brace, 
or  sea  reef,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  river ;  and  were  com- 
pelled to  anchor  at  night,  as  the  weather  became  bad,  and  it  was 
not  considered  safe  to  run.  At  ten  A.  M.  we  parted  our  small 
bower  cable  by  which  we  were  riding ;  called  the  pilot  and  all 
hands ;  let  go  the  best  bower }  gave  out  seventy  fiye  fathoms ; 
30  -    , 
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attempted  to  brings  up  the  ship,  but  she  woold  not  look  toward  it ; 
parted  the  cable  Id  the  hawse  before  vhe  came  head  to  the  wind  ; 
let  go  the  sheet  anchor;  gave  out  one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms; 
and  were  thus  held  till  morning.  At  midnight,  whilst  we  were 
riding  bj  the  sheet,  the  ship  sheered,  the  cable  crossed  our  fore^ 
foot,  and  parted  two  bobstays  out  of  three.  The  helm  was  put 
the  other  way^  and  the  ship  was  sheered  so  as  to  keep  the  cable 
on  the  other  bow.  We  soon  found  that  the  bow-sprit  was  sprung; 
made  great  exertions,  and  got  runners  and  tackles  on  it  and  down 
to  the  parts  of  the  bol)stays  which  were  left  in  the  stem  ;  and  got 
every  ihing  off  from  the  foremast.  After  daylight,  we  found  by 
signal,  that  the  pilot  snow,  which  according  to  custom  accompanied 
lis,  had  parted  her  cables  also.  The  pilot,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  men  in  his  place,  remarked,  that  if  we  should  lie  there  anoth- 
er night  we  should  lose  all  our  masts ;  and  as  the  weather  then 
was  very  bad  he  did  not  like  to  run,  but  it  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive, for  in  driving  in  the  night  we  had  got  within  a  mile  of  the 
breakers  on  the  eastern  brace.  They  were  half  mast  high,  and 
were  out  of  sight  of  land  in  a  clear  day.  We  made  signal  to  the 
pilot  snow  to  get  under  way,  and  began  to  heave  at  the  anchor, 
when  the  cable  came  short,  the  palls  of  the  capstan  gave  way,  the 
bars  flew  round,  and  knocked  down,  or  threw  against  the  guns  and 
other  articles,  sixty  men,  breaking  some  heads,  some  legs  and 
arms,  and  producing  other  shocking  effects.  The  ship  was  held 
by  a  short  part  of  the  cable  ;  the  palls  of  the  capstan  were  fixed 
again ;  the  people,  who  were  able,  returned  to  the  work ;  they 
tugged  till  the  cable  was  nearly  up  and  down ;  and  suddenly  the 
capstan  broke  into  halves.  We  put  stoppers  on  the  cable  short  as 
it  was,  and  reeved  a  tackle  with  a  hawser  and  purchase  blocks  for 
tlie  purpose  of  weighing  our  anchor,  the  ship  hanging  by  a  new 
caMe  of  twenty  two  inches  and  a  half  fast  to  an  anchor  of  6500 
pounds,  in  nine  fathoms  water,  stiff  clay  bottom.  Before  the  tackle 
could  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the  cable,  it  parted  in 
the  hawse  hole,  and  thus  went  the  third  anchor.  We  still  had  one 
more,  and  a  cable  bent  to  it,  our  spare  anchor.  We  made  sail  and 
followed  the  pilot  vessel,  which  had  got  under  way  long  before  us, 
in  consequence  of  these  difficulties.  She  run  for  the  first  buoy, 
and  af^er  some  time  made  a  signal  for  it ;  then  a  signal  that  the 
buoy  had  shifted  its  place ;  then  a  signal  for  the  second  buoy ;  then 
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Ihatihis  hnoj  aho  had  shifted  its  place;  aftemrards  a  signal  for 
the  second  buoy  again ;  and  then  that  it  had  shiAed  its  place  a 
second  time.  Until  a  signal  was  made  for  the  third  buoy,  we  had 
no  snre  guide  by  which  to  sail.  The  extremely  bad  weather, 
from  which  we  had  suffered  so  much  the  night  before,  had  prodoo- 
cd  these  derangements  in  the  position  of  the  buoys.  Before  we 
got  up  to  Calcutta,  we  let  go  the  spare  anchor ;  but  a  bore  of  tfie 
iukj  a  peculiar  swell  of  water  in  this  bay,  took  the  ship,  after  all 
.  aail  was  set  in  order  to  get  under  way,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cut 
from  our  last  anchor  to  avoid  a  still  greater  misfortune.  Thus  we 
lost  four  anchors,  averaging  4500  pounds  each,  amounting  to 
18,000  pounds  ;  parted  and  cut  four  cables,  the  smallest  nineteen 
inciK^  and  an  half;  sprung  our  bowsprit ;  and  experienced  other 
damages,  the  whole  of  which  could  not  be  repaired,  in  the  coun^ 
try  where  we  were,  for  less  then  10,000  dollars.  This  was  indeed 
a  disasterous  current  in  the  sea  of  our  fortunes. 

What  is  denominated  a  bore  of  the  tides  is  a  large  wave,  with  a 
white  head,  which  is  seen  and  heard  at  a  considerable  distance, 
d^hree  of  them  make  the  full  sea»  The  first,  as  a  general  fact, 
comes  at  about  two  hours  of  the  flood  tide ;  then  two  hours  calm, 
and  the  second  comes ;  ^nd  two  hours  calm  again,  when  the  third 
comes.  The  longer  it  keeps  off,  the  more  violent  is  its  approach, 
and  the  more  destructive  is  its  course.  It  is  to  be  greatly  dreaded 
by  seamen,  who  are  not  well  prepared  to  sustatn  the  shock  which 
it  gives. 

The  face  of  our  affairs  was  now  gloomy  and  oppressive.  On 
our  arrival  at  Calcutta,  we  waited  upon  Benjamin  Joy  Esq.  Ameri- 
can consul  in  this  place  at  that  time,  to  whom  we  had  written  from 
Bombay,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  procure  us  a  freight 
for  our  ship.  But  he  had  a  ship  of  his  own  at  Calcutta,  and  soon 
expected  another.  To  this  was  added  a  general  stagnation  of 
business,  and  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  any  thing  for  us.  He 
however  treated  us  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  gave  us  his 
friendly  offices  in  a  sincere  and  generous  manner.  Dunlap,  who 
had  advanced  the  money  for  us  at  Bombay,  held  out  allurements 
to  us  whenever  he  supposed  Mr.  Joy  would  do  any  thing  in  our 
fiivour,  and  thus  determined  to  keep  a  claim  upon  the  ship.  Our 
prospects  continued  in  this  unsatisfactory  state  for  some  time,  when 
9ew8  arrived  that  the  United  States  had  laid  an  embargo  for  .thirlff 
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^\^  trv^r  prefidest  WisIud^qa.  It  wv  also  reported,  and  be- 
liered  t*T  IIJ3I1T,  that  Ec?{aBd  »id  America  were  at  war.  This 
cT»wDf^  oijT  mi^lornnies.  and  decided  oar  late*  Danlap  immedi- 
a;* '!T  preiendcd  that  be  wanted  h»  mooej,  or  further  security, 
aD-i  we  were  oMi^d  to  transfer  the  «hip  to  him.  We  ga?e  him  a 
comj'l'^re  b  11  ol*sa!e  of  her,  imitinfr  «oiDe  consideration  for  our  own 
interest  with  the  lorce  of  hi?  importunitj^  as  we  feared  that  our 
ship  wo«!d  \e  J^ized  as  American  property.  The  spirits  of  mj 
partner  and  mj^clf  were  now  sufficiently  depressed.  But  we  had 
yet  another  trial  to  meet.  Danlap  was  not  contented  with  the 
secunty,  which  we  had  given  him ;  and  insisted  upon  the  payment 
of  the  m^nev.  The  ship  would  not  sell  for  half  the  sum  which 
she  would  bring  in  the  market  at  a  period  of  actire  business.  He 
commenced  suits  a^inst  us,  one  gainst  each,  and  one  against  the 
ship.  AVe  were  obliged  to  keep  out  of  his  way,'  and  for  this  pur- 
pose went  to  Serampore,  fihich  was  a  Danish  settlement,  and  the 
usual  place  of  resort  from  Calcutta  for  men  in  our  situation.  Under 
these  circumstance*,  ^!r.  Joy  enlisted  himself  for  us,  and  made  an 
arraniT^ment  with  Dnnlap,  obliging^  him  to  receire  the  ship  at 
90,000  rupees,  a  sum  much  greater  than  any  body  else  would  have 
given  at  that  time.  We  could  hare  kept  the  cause  in  court  so  long 
that  the  ship  would  have  been  worth  nothing  at  the  time  a  decision 
should  be  obtained.  For  Mr.  Joj's  services  on  this  occasion,  I  shall 
always  hold  mv^elf  under  an  obligation  of  sincere  gratitude  to  him, 
and  slinll  le  ever  ready  to  bear  public  testimony  to  his  generosity. 
The  balnnce  due  us  for  the  ship  was  httle  more  than  what  was 
neressjiry  to  pny  our  debis  in  the  country,  and  thus  ended  our 
speculation  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  purchase  of  the  HectoA  It 
wa<  originally  planned  ior  the  purpose  of  saving  Mr.  Van  Braam^a 
property,  which  the  French  were  about  to  seize.  Our  design  was 
to  return  to  Canton  aud  settle  with  Mr.  Van  Braam,  and  then  to 
coiitiiitie  our  enterprise  tor  ourselves.  But  the  whole  project 
failed,  and  proved  to  be  a  total  loss  of  all  the  capital  for  Van  Braam^ 
Stewart,  and  my«eJf,  as  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Bengal^-4)alcutta— A  notice  of  some  other  European  settlements— Passage 
to  America  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

JDENGAti  18  the  moat  fertile  part  of  India.  Its  greatest  length  is 
720  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  300.  It  lies  in  t\ie  torrid  zone, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  side.  Euro- 
peans find  the  climate  hot  aiid^  unhealthy.  Bat  as  they  become 
more  temperate  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  as  the  physicians 
imderstand  the  nature  of  the  prevalent  diseases  better,  Europeans 
enjoy  more  health,  and  live  to  a  greater  age.  The  fine  sand  how- 
ever, which  is  flying  in  the  air  in  the  dry  season,  and  the  effects  of 
putrifying  bodies  thrown  out  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  inun- 
dations, must  be  permanent  enemies  of  health.  The  season  of  rain 
is  between  June  and  October.  Sometimes  the  quantity,  which 
falls,  is  so  excessive  as  to  destroy  the  crops  upon  the  low  lands  that 
are  overflowed,  and  to  leave  an  extensive  covering  of  sand  upon 
the  soil.  Instances  are  said  to  be  frequent  when  rice  has  been 
reaped  in  boats.  The  droughts  are  also  very  severe  and  ruinous 
at  times.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  vras 
a  drought  so  extreme,  that  a  famine  followed,  thousands  of  people 
died,  anJ  the  air  was  filled  with  pestilence  from  the  unburied 
bodies-  So  many  carcasses  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  that  the 
water  and  the  fish  became  unwholesome,  and  as  much  mortality 
was  anticipated  from  food  thus  received  as  from  starvation.  To 
remedy,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evils  of  drought,  immense  reser- 
voirs of  water  are  prepared,  some  of  which  will  occupy  an  acre  of 
land.  These  are  called  tanks ;  are  filled  by  the  inundation  ;  and 
are  emptied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  husbandmen.  Dykes 
are  made  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  prevent  an  indiscriminate 
overflow  of  the  lands  in  the  season  of  rain.  These  are  often  too 
feeble  to  resist  the  swell  of  water ;  are  frequently  broken  away ; 
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and  the  crops  mined  in  the  track  of  the  torrent  The  periodical 
floods  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams,  notwithstanding  the 
sand  which  they  sometimes  leave  npon  the  soil,  generally  enrich 
it,  and  render  it  extremely  fertile.  The  lE>est  parts  of  Bengal  are 
those  through  which  the  Ganges  and  the  Burrampooter  flow.  ^The 
soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  decayed  vegetation,  and  is  thua 
made  a  loam  of  great  fertility.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  depth, 
sometimes  a  few  feet,  and  sometimes  a  great  number,  even  twenty 
or  thirty.  It  is  said  that  sand,  the  remains  of  wood,  and  shells  are 
found  below  the  soil,  and  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  present 
is  not  the  ancient  surface,  but  is  secondary,  and  comparatively 
modem.  Rice  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  article  of  food  in  the  country.  Wheat  and  barley  of  a 
small  kind  are  pfoduced.  Maize,  peas,  beans,  and  other  sorts  of 
pulse  are  cu.tivated.  Different  crops  are  seen  surrounding  one 
another,  ripenipg  at  different  periods,  and  are  gathered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  great  injury  to  those  which  come  to  maturity  last 
The  husbandry  is  bad,  the  6elds  are  not  inclosed,  the  best  kinds 
of  grain  are  not  selected,  and  the  arts  of  agriculture  are  but  imper^ 
fectly  understood.  Were  the  same  pains  and  skill  applied  to  this 
class  of  pursuits  as  are  applied  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  Bengal 
would  be  able  to  feed  an  addition  to  its  present  population  of  twenty 
fold.  The  land  is  generally  level,  and  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  woods  are  called  mnderbunds^  and  many  of  them  on  the  fmn* 
tiers  of  ihe  province  are  left  for  defence  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  variety  oP  beautiful  trees  is  very  great.  The  chulta,  the 
tatoon,  and  the  mssa  are  extremely  handsome  when  in  bloom. 

The  number  of  wild  animals  is  large,  and  among  them  the  royal 
tiger  is  remarkable.  .  He  is  said  to  be  sometimes  &ve  or  six  feet 
high,  able  to  carry  off  a  bullock,  and  possessed  of  the  power  to  leap 
an  hundred  feet.  An  animal  between  a  bull  and  a  buffalo  is  called 
the  pjai  The  horses  are  Persian  and  Arabian.  The  birds  are 
astonishingly  tame  and  familiar.  Crows,  sparrows,  and  kites  flj 
about  the  people  in  the  manner  described  at  Bombay.  A  species 
of  the  stork  is  called  the  adjutant^  becai^  of  its  martial  strut 
It  eatsjtoads,  lizards,  serpents,  and  insects. 

Bengal  has  an  internal  commerce  with  Thibet,  Agra,  and  Delhi, 
in  silks,  calicoes,  muslins,  salt-petre,  opium,  and  some  other  articles  $ 
ia  exchange  for  which,^rain,  tobacco,  and  the  betel  nut  are  given. 
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The  carriage  bj  land  is  effected  by  oxen,  bones,  and  in  a  foitr  in- 
stances  by  buffaloes.  Tbe  latter,  would  be  more  extensi?ely  used, 
if  it  were  not  so  difficult  to  provide  suitable  food  for  them.  Tbe 
water  carriage  is  however  so  easy,  and  reaches  so  generally  to  all 
places,  that  it  must  be  the  common  mode  of  transportation  forever. 
It  is  said,  that  30,000  boatmen  are  employed  in  Bengal  and  its  de- 
pendencies. The  maritime  trafiii:  is  by  Calcutta  principally.  The 
Europeans  are  engaged^in  it.  ^^  The  principal  manufactures  and 
articles  of  trade,  which  Beng^al  could  furnish  to  the  merchant  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection,  are  cotton  piece  goods  of  various 
descriptions ;  calicoes,  a  name  applied  to  several  kinds  of  cloth, 
to  which  no  English  names  have  yet  been  affixed ;  pack  thread 
woven  into  sail  cloth,  and  employed  as  clothing  by  the  mountaineers; 
cotton  canvass,  flannel,  and  blankets ;  dimoties  of  various  kinds  and 
patterns,  and  cloths  resembling  diaper  and  damask*  linen ;  wove  silk 
taffeta,  plain  and  flowered  ;  tissues,  brocades,  plain  and  ornamental 
gauzes ;  a  mixed  cloth  of  silk  and  cotton  ;  filature  silk,  and  tessa, 
or  wild  silk ;  grain,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  salt-petre,  hides,  K^^^h 
liquorice,  ginger,  and  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  and  dying  drugs. 
The  articles  which  are  most  in  demand  in  Bengal  are  japan  copper, 
tin,  lead,  pewter,  sandal  and  sapan  wood,  all  kinds  of  spices,  and  a 
Tariety  of  European  commodities.'^ — Edin,  Encyclo. 

In  a  trade  with  the  Maldives,  cowries,  the  shells  which  are  used 
for  coin,  are  procured  ;  and  rice,  cottons,  and  silks,  are  exchanged 
for  them.  The  trade  with  Asam  is  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  guni 
lac.     The  unhealthiness  of  this  traffic  secures  it  to  the  natives. 

The  population  of  the  presidency  of  Beno^al  is  stated  at  30,000,000^ 
and  half  within  Bengal  proper.  Four  fifths  are  Hindoos,  and  the 
others  are  Moguls,  who  are  all  Mahometans.  The  English,  Dutchu 
and  Danes  have  settlements  in  Bengal. 

Calcutta  is  the  capital  of  this  district,  and  of  all  the  English 
possessions  in  India.  It  stands  upon  the  river  Jfoogly,  extendi 
along  the  river  three  miles,  and  is  about  an  hundred  from  the  sea. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  the  lai^est  ships  as  far  as  Calcutta,  and 
for  small  vessels  still  further.  The  manner,  in  which  this  town  is 
built,  furnishes  a  strong  contrast  between  the  English  and  the  na- 
tives. The  English  dwell  in  houses  which  are  extremely  elegant, 
tnd  resemble  palaces.  They  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  covered 
frith  the  plaster,  of  which  I  have  spoken  at  Madras,  called  c/tin^iam. 
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or  a9  some  spell  it  ckunam^  a  cement  that  admits  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  looks  remarkably  well.  The  apartments  are  spacious ;  veran- 
dahs are  generally  formed  as  a  necessary  appendage  of  a  conven- 
ient house  to  which  the  inhabitants  may  resort  for  the  best  air  ia 
the  hottest  part  df  the  day ;  and  nothing  is  admitted  into  the 
domestic  economy  which  shall  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  air 
and  the  attainment  of  comfort.  Porticoes  are  made ;  flights  of 
steps  are  before  the  houses ;  and  colonnades  give  them  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance. 

The  part  of  the  town,  where  the  natives  live,  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  this.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  the  houses 
low,  small,  and  ill  contrived  ;  they  have  commonly  but  one  story ; 
and  many  are  built  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  thatch. 

The  citadel  of  Fort  William  was  begun  by  Lord  Clive  in  1767^ 
and  is  an  extraordinary  fortress,  exciting  great  attention  from 
strangers,  and  affording  the  best  protection  to  the  town.  By  some, 
it  has  not  been  thought  to  be  well  planned  for  defence,  although  it 
is  extensive  and  magnificent.  It  might  not  be  as  effectual  in  a  time 
of  war  as  it  is  imposing  in  a  period  of  peace,  but  I  should  think  it 
impregnable,  and  that  nothing  could  pass  it  in  the  river  to  attack 
the  town.  The  barracks  are  bomb-proof,  and  can  accommodate 
10,000  men.  The  works  could  mount  six  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  arsenal  supplies  all  kinds  of  arms  which  are  wanted, 
and  I  was  told  that  1 00,000  stands  are  commonly  kept  in  it  fit  for 
use.  The  fort  is  built  upon  a  plain,  and  not  many  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  was  reported  to  be  near  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  a  star  fort.  The  ditch,  I  think,  is  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  paved  with  brick  on  the  bottom, 
and  guarded  with  brick  at  the  sides.  A  drain  was  left  in  the  mid- 
dle, between  two  and  three  feet  wide,  and  the  same  or  a  little 
more  in  depth.  The  trenches  were  kept  so  clean,  and  were  so 
cool,  that  it  was  common  for  gentlemen  to  walk  in  them  in  the 
morning.  In  case  of  need,  the  ditch  could  be  filled  with  water 
from  the  river  eight  feet  deep.  The  parapet  is  fifleen  feet  above 
the  plain,  on  which  it  stands,  and  is  twelve  feet  thick.  Trenches 
were  dug  fifteen  feet  deep,  behind  the  platforms  for  the  carriages, 
with  bridges  across  them,  thus  affording  still  further  obstacles  to 
the  surrender  of  the  fort,  even  if  it  should  be  stormed,  and  the 
enemy  gain  an  entrance.    The  inner  trenches  run  to  a  sharp  angle 
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at  the  bottom,  and  are  adapted  to  wedijfe  the  bodies  hist  which 
should  fall  into  it.  Under  the  wall  within  were  means  for  blowing 
it  op,  if  the  occ?ision  required.  I  walked  over  the  whole  re- 
peatedly with  thow  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  its  construction,  and  with  the  power  it  has  to  annoy  an  enemy 
by  land  or  water.  It  was  deemed  a  perfect  security  for  the  town) 
from  which  it  stands  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  prospect  from  it  is 
very  beautiful  in  every  direction.  The  river,  the  city,  the  plain^ 
and  the  distant  views,  make  the  walk  upon  the  parapet  delightful. 
The  I  'nd  between  the  ibrt  and  the  city  is  appropriated  to  exercise, 
relaxation,  riding,  or  any  other  mode  of  enjoyment  in  the  open 
air.  The  scene  Is  very  various,  and  often  splendid.  It  is  a  resort 
for  all  classes  of  people,  and  in  the  evening  the  moet  elegant  and 
costly  equipages  are  displayed  there.  The  diversity  of  objects 
and  pursuits  affords  a  fine  study  for  a  curious  mind. 

On  one  side  of  this  plain  is  the  government  house,  founded, 
since  I  was  first  there  by  the  Marquis  of  ^ellesly.  It  can- 
not be  adequately  described,  either  within  or  without.  It  must  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  justly  appreciated.  The  marble  hall  is  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  architecture. 
The  specimens  of  sculpture,  which  adorn  the  avenues  to  it,  are 
appropriate  and  impressive. 

The  tank  of  Calcutta  is  an  object  which  soon  arrests  a  stranger's 
attention.  This  is  an  immense  reservoir  of  water  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  dry  season.  It  covers  twenty  five . 
acres ;  is  dug  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep ;  has  a  great  many  springs 
at  the  bottom ;  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram ;  and  is  sujr- 
rounded  by  a  rail.  No  persons  are  allowed  to  wash  in  it,  though 
all  may  take  as  much  water  as  they  want.  Stone  steps  are  laid 
for  the  inhabitants  to  go  down  to  the  water,  whether  it  be  high 
or  low.  A  large  and  handsome  border  covered  with  grass  is  be- 
tween the  tank  and  the  fence.  Those  inhabitants,  who  can  afford 
it,  have  water  brought  to  their  houses  on  the  lacks  of  men,  in  the 
iskins  of  animals,  which  are  used  for  bags.  The  skins  are  dressed 
whole,  and  when  filled  with  water  have  the  shape  and  limbs  of  the 
animals  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  Ifead  is  downward  upon 
the  back  of  the  man  who  carries  it,  and  the  legs  project  out  full. 
A  tap  is  fixed  into  one  of  them,  and  the  water  is  easily  discharge 
f^om  it.  The  tank  is  kept  particularly  clean. 
31 
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I  have  alri^adv  spoken  of  the  binlft  of  this  country.  The  stork, 
ca1!cf1  the  af^intant,  has  a  white'  breast  and  thighs,  with  a  dark 
coionred  hack  and  winsr».  It  walks  on  the  parade  at  Fort  Winiam 
as  famiiiarly  as  the  orhcere  do,  and  appears  to  feel  a§  mnch  pride  as 
a  heaa  in  full  dress.  Two  or  three  of  these  storks  wiil  pull  a  man 
out  of  the  river  a«<  he  is  floating  near  the  shore. 

The  jackall  abounds  here,  and  helps  to  remove  fdth.  It  some- 
times makes  a  noise  exceedingly  like  the  human  voice.  In  the 
night  these  animals  set  up  their  cries,  and  yon  would  think  that 
th(?re  were  multitudes  of  girls  and  boys  alternately  screaming  and 
laughing  together. 

There  are  700.000  inhabitants  in  Calcutta,  consisting  of  Euro- 
pe an^  and  of  all  the  nations  of  the  ea«t.  I^Iost  of  the  laboring 
people  are  Bengalees,  or  Lascars,  indnstriouQ,  peaceable,  and  harm- 
less. Though  not  athletic,  they  are  active.  They  are  well  pro- 
tected by  the  JF.nglish  laws,  and  may  embrace  any  religion  which 
tbfv  choose.  They  are  equally  protected  \  itb  Christian.*,  Mahom- 
e^:^n««y  and  Gentoos.  They  are  commonly  bare  footed  an  J  bare 
jn,r^ed.  They  have  loose  drawers  made  of  white  cotton,  a  white 
frock  or  jacket,  and  wear  turbans.  The  females  are  handsome, 
wear  short  gowns  and  petticoats*  with  short  chemises,  and  the 
hair  done  up  with  ornamental  combs. 

The  natives  are  said  to  be  parsimonious,  even  when  they  become 
rich,  indulging  in  little  expense  except  at  marriages  and  religioos 
festivals.  Banians,  sarkers,  and  writers  engross  the  retail  trade 
and  pe<Jdle  their  goods.  They  are  cunning,  and  cheat  whenever 
they  can.  They  often  sell  cheaper  than  the  Europeans.  The 
lti(  jril«  are  rich,  and  despise  the  Gentoos. 

It  is(  a  common  opinion  among  the  natives  that  the  water  of  the 
Gw^«^s  and  of  its  branches  washes  away  sins.  They  throw  the 
boM^^s  of  their  deceased  friends  into  the  river,  and  even  put  them 
into  the  water  to  die,  when  the  physicians  have  despaired  of  effec- 
tirr^"  a  care.  I  have  often  seen  them  bring  their  fathers,  brothers^ 
anl  iORs,  when  they  were  about  dying,  to  the  the  river  on  their 
ba<!k'^ :  plister  the  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  with  mud ;  and 
le  iv  »  t  im  to  be  cat9ied  away  by  the  tide.  I  have  stayed  at  the 
baiik  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  victims  afterwards,  and  hare 
sei?n  them  idowthe  mud  from  their  mouths  and  noses  ;  lie  still  till 
the  water  began  to  rise  upon  them ;  turn  over  upon  their  faces; 
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•crawl  upon  t^'»ir  hands  and  knees  to  the  market  place  ;  lie  down 
ag^in  upon  their  backs;  and  cry  out  for  aims  or  assistance.  Thejr 
were  «hiinned,  their  cri<?s  were  disregarded,  and  tliey  were  consid- 
ered as  losing'  their  ca^t  for  having  refused  the  blessing  of  dying 
in  the  Ganges  according  to  the  custom  and  faith  of  their  religion. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  over  the  popular  faith  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  extremely  didicult  to  regain  one's  standing  in  a  cast,  after  it  is 
lost  by  any  of  the  higher  forms  of  impiety.  14e  penance  for 
such  an  one  is  so  severe  that  an  outcast  iswBeldom  restored  to  fa- 
vour. The  nearest  friends  will  never  show  them  affection  or 
regard  while  they  continue  under  disgrace.  Outcast*^  are  often  pun- 
ished in  the  following  manner.  Two  hooks  are  put  into  the  back  ; 
the<5e  are  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole  which  is  suspended  in  the 
middle  about  fifteen  feet  high ;  a  rope  is  attached  to  the  other  end 
of  the  pole  ;  drawing  this  rope  raises  the  victim,  who  has  a  basket 
of  flowers  in  his  hands ;  these  he  is  obliged  to  scatter  upon  the 
he^ds  of  the  people  below,  as  he  is  carried  round  upon  the  end  of 
the  pole,  which  is  fixed  upon  a  pivot,  and  makes  a  full  circle. 
They  perform  some  prescribed  ser%'ice  by  a  chant  during  the  pun- 
ishment. The  same  custom  prevails  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
Such  is  the  power  of  this  religion  over  the  faith  and  feelings  of 
(he  people.  It  wonld  be  gratifying  to  us,  if  no  tortures  in  the 
persecutions  carried  on  by  Christians  could  be  found  to  compare 
with  this  in  cruelty.  But  while  the  excesses  of  the  dominicans, 
the  barbarities  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  mutual  destruction  too 
often  effected  between  opposing  sects  of  protestants,  make  us 
ashamed  of  many  nominal  Christians,  we  still  remember  ihe  purity 
and  benevolence  of  the  religion  whose  laws  are  violated  whenever 
its  disciples  indulge  such  passions  and  cruelties. 

I  have  seen  one  woman  burnt  with  her  decea«€d  husband.  This 
practice,  which  is  constantly  diminishing,  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
several  causes.  The  most  natural  one  is  that  of  attachment  to  the 
husband,  and  of  grief  at  the  loss  which  may  easily  seem  at  first 
to  be  inconsolable.  Another  reason  is  the  assurance,^  given  by 
their  religion,  that  the  wife,  who  proves  her  fidelity  by  this  ex- 
treme sufiei'ing,  shall  live  with  her  husband  in  paradise  forever. 
It  is  also  an  idea,  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  as  the  ashes  of 
the  parties  are  mingled,  when  their  bodies  are  bui4ied  tog^thrr,  so 
their  souls  shall  be  united  in  affection  and  happiness  for  eternity* 
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Wives  in  India,  and  under  the  laws  and  religfion  pf  the  Gentoos, 
are  considered  as  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  hiishands,  and  at 
inclnded  in  them,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  term  mankind  in- 
cludes all  women  as  well  as  all  men.  On  this  principle,  the  wife 
is  to  die  when  the  husband  does.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
jealousy  of  the  husband  extends  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  the 
wife  is  to  be  burnt  to  gratify  this  passion.  But  such  a  reason  is 
not  consistent  mrith  the  general  character  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  too 
vile  to  be  admitted  without  far  8t|X)nger  evidence  than  has  beeA 
offered  to  support  it. 

When  the  husband  dies,  it  is  common  to  inquire  of  che  oldest 
wife,  if  she  wishes  to  bum  herself  with  his  body.  If  she  refuses^ 
the  next  is  asked  ;  and  so  through  the  whole  number.  Whatever 
might  once  be  thought  of  a  refusal,  it  is  not  now  considered  as  a 
crime,  although  to  make  the  sacrifice  is  an  honour,  and  a  great 
distinction.  The  laws  both  of  the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans 
have  tended  powerfully  to  diminish  the  custom,  and  a  premmm 
must  be  paid  in  order  to  gain  permission  to  be  burnt.  This  pre* 
mium  is  high,  and  oflen  cannot  be  paid.  When  a  widow  is  ^bout 
to  offer  herself  with  the  body  of  her  deceased  husband,  the  funer- 
al pile  is  prepared ;  the  wood  is  split  very  fine,  and  1  believe  is 
wet  with  spirits  of  some  kind  to  make  it  bum  easily  and  rapidly  ; 
a  bed  of  this  is  raised  six  feet  square,  and  two  feet  thick ;  the 
corpse  is  brought  and  laid  upon  it ;  a  priest  leads  the  widow,  who 
steps  upon  the  pile,  and  lays  herself  down  by  her  husband,  putting 
her  arms'  about  his  neck  ;  and  his  arms  are  laid  so  as  to  embrace 
her.  Two  bamboo  poles  are  then  fastened  into  the  ground,  and 
are  bent  over  the  bodies,  crossing  each  other,  the  ends  being  held 
by  two  priests.  The  pile  is  kindled  in  several  places  at  once,  tho 
fire  bums  rapidly,  and  the  poles  are  pressed  down  upon  the  bodies 
till  the  widow  is  suffocated  and  ceases  to  move.  During  this  cer- 
emony, the  priests  chant  hymns  and  prayers ;  and  sometimes  the 
voice  of  the  victim  is  heard  for  a  moment  mingling  its  tones  of 
faith  and  triumph  with  the  notes  of  the  priests.  The  bodies  are 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  these  are  preserved  ;  a  preservation  however 
which  must  be  temporary,  and  which  is  every  year  of  less  and  less 
importance. 

The  cast  of  bramins  once  consisted  of  the  most  harmless  beings 
iq  the  world.    According  to  their  ancient  rules,  they  take  the  life 
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of  no  creature  ;  they  eat  no  animal  food ;  they  are  Tery  snpersti- 
tioas ;  they  worship  idols,  and  particnlarly  some  kinds  of  cattle  ; 
a  white  cow  is  perfectly  sacred  in  their  eyes.  A  bramin  will  brush 
the  earth  before  he  sits  down,  and  pray  that  as  he  has  been  mer- 
ciful to  the  ant,  the  Deity  may  be  merciful  to  him. 

The  Hindoos  have  always  been  divided  into  four  casts,  which 
never  intermarry.  The  soodra  is  the  lowest  cast,  and  includes 
menial  servants.  The  next  is  the  byse^  consisting  of  the  merchants 
of  all  ranks.  The  third  is  the  ketri^  or  the  military  tribe.  The 
kings  and  rulers  belong  to  this  cast.  The  last  and  highest  is  the 
cast  of  the  bramins.  The  sooddras  are  from  the  feet ;  the  byses 
from  the  belly ;  the  ketris  from  the  heart ;  and  the  bramins  from 
the  head  of  Brama.  Notwithstanding  the  ancient  purity  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  bram'ins,  they  are  now  often  immoral,  ignorant, 
and  cruel.  Many  of  them  do  honour  to  their  cast,  but  like  all 
other  classes  of  privileged  men,  there  are  many  also  extremely 
corrupt.  The  learning  of  India  is  confined  to  them,  and  they  have 
the  same  divisions  and  theories,  on  subjects  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, which  prevail  among  Europeans.  I  have  been  told  by 
learned  men  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  much  of  their  philosophy 
from  the  Bramins.  Although  I  dislike  to  quote  from  any  book 
much,  yet  this  is  a  subject  with  which  I  have  no  acquaintance,  and 
must  therefore  use  the  language  of  others.  In  the  article  brach- 
mans,  the  Endinburg  Encyclopedia  says,  "  It  is  now  pretty  well 
ascertained,  that  the  arithmetical  characters  now  employed  in  Eu- 
rope are  of  Indian,  and  not  of  Arabian  origin  as  was  long  suppos* 
ed."  "  We  6nd  regular  systems  of  logic  and  metaphysics  with  all 
the  niceties,  distinctions,  and  clas-ificalions,  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Grecian  dialecticians;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Aris- 
totle, the  father  of  logic,  did  not  derive  both  his  materials  and  ar- 
rangement from  India.  A  Mahometan  historian,  as  quoted  by  Sir 
1\'illiam  Jones,  records  a  curious  anecdote  corroborative  of  this 
conjecture.  He  mentions  that  Callistbenes  procured  a  regular  trea- 
tise on  logic  in  the  Fanjab,  and  transmitted  it  to  Aristotle;  and  per- 
haps curiosity  may  yet  be  gratified  by  slipcovering,  that  the  Grecian 
philosopher  did  not  invent,  but  translate  and  com|>ile  a  system  of 
dialectics.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  notion, 
which  has  been  advanced  by  meta})hysirians,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  but  may  be  found  asserted  and   illustrated   in  some  ol  the 
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braminical  writing.  We  meet  with  materialists,  atomists,  paDtheists, 
and  intellectiialists,  if  we  may  so  deDomioate  the  followers  of  the 
subtle  and  ingenious  system  of  Berkeley.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Pythag-^rns  borrowed  most  of  his  mystical  phylosophy,  his  no- 
tions respecting  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,   and   the   unla  wful- 

'  ness  of  eating  animal  food,  from  the  ancient  Bramins  ;  for  we  find 
all  these  thini^s  particularly  explained  and  enforced  by  the  modern 
Bramins.  They  still  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  except 
that  in  some  provinces  they  eat  a  little  fish,  but  so  disguised  with 
rice  and  condiment.^,  as  scarcely  to  be  discerned.  The  most  sa- 
cred of  all  their  animals  is  the  cow,  and  to  touch  its  fiesh  in  the 
way  of  food  is  regarded  as  the  highest  pollution,  and  involves  a  for- 
feiture of  cast,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  involutari- 
ly  guilty  of  this  offence.  Hence  the  tyrant  Tippoo  forcibly  con- 
verted a  great  many  of  his  Hindoo  subjects  to  the  Mnnsulirfan  re- 
li2:lon  by  sprinkling  them  with  cow  broth.  By  these  means  they 
were  forever  rendered  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen 
and  were  glad  to  seek  an  asylum  from  reproach  by  embracing^ 
Mehometanism." 

The  ca<ts  regard  their  laws  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  to  do  any  thing  out  of  their  order.  No  man  will  do  any 
kind  of  labour,  which  does  not  belong  to  his  cast.  A  military  man 
considers  himself  as  disgraced  by  any  other  employment.  When 
the  sepoys,  who  are  of  the  military  cast,  were  with  us  on  the  coast 
of  Nevvfiuinea,  I  could  not  get  a  musket  from  them,  although  on 
any  other  occasion  they  would  have  trembled  at  my  frown,  and 

.  would  have  done  any  thing  soonsr  than  disobey  a  regular  order. 
I  have  seen  one  seized,  and  flo^-ged  at  the  gang-way  for  stealing  a 
ball  of  twine  from  the  sail  maker,  and  when  he  was  asked  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  he  said  with  a  boast  that  he  was  of 
the  thief-cast. 

Those,  who  go  amongst  them  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
err  wlien  they  begin  with  the  outcasts.  This  is  sure  to  disgust 
all  the  natives,  who  have  not  forfeited  their  casts,  and  whose  prin. 
ciple^  and  hopes  are  identified  with  a  religion  which  makes  them 
sacred.  If  the  higher  casts  could  be  affected,  the  lower  onea 
would  follow.  But  all  plans  for  this  object  must  be  extremely  slow 
in  their  operation. 
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Th€  river  Hooyly  is  of  the  first  importance  to  this  country,  al- 
thongh  its  navigation  is  considerably  difficult  and  dangferous.  A  pilot 
must  be  obtained  soon  after  you  pass  Point  Palmiras.  Many  ves- 
sels are  biiilt  for  this  service,  and  are  called  pilot  schooners  and 
snows,  although  they  are  often  rigged  as  ships  and  brigs.  -  They 
ttre  of  two  hundred  tons,  and  upwards.  They  are  excellent  ves- 
sels, aod  well  found  with  cables  and  anchors.  The  branches  of 
the  Hoogly  are  numerous.  One  crosses  into  the  Ganges  eastward^ 
and  one  runs  westward  many  leagues  below  Calcutta,  called  the 
"old  Ganges^  The  mouth  of  it  is  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
which  are  numerous.  It  is  filled  with  reefs  of  sand,  with  banks 
and  shoals,  and  cannot  be  entered  without  a  pilot.  At  the  junction 
also  of  the  (loogly  and  the  Gangos  there  are  dangerous  banks,  and 
ships  are  lost  upon  them.  Formerly  there  was  no  quay  at  Qalcutta 
for  the  use  of  ships  in  loading  or  unloading  their  cai^oes ;  but  now 
-one  Ls  built,  and  a  great  extension  of  it  is  designed.  Ships  of  all 
nations  He  Jn  the  harbour. 

Calcutta  stands  upon  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy  land.  Its  latL 
tude  is  22^  23'  north,  and  its  longitude  BB""  28'  east  It  was  ex- 
tremely f^tal  to  European  constitutions ;  but  now  the  tanks  or 
ponds  in  and  near  the  city  are  filled  up  ;  many  woods  are  cleared 
away ;  and  many  of  the  causes  of  disease  are  removed.  Still  how- 
ever a  rosy  face  marks  a  stranger  among  the  sallow  and  bilious 
countenances  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  market  of  Calcutta  is  good.  The  vegetables  are  exceed- 
ingly cheap.  Cowries  are  the  only  kind  of  coin  used  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  they  are  very  convenient. 

The  cattle  of  this  country  are  al^  with  humps  upon  their  backs, 
are  small,  but  the  beef  of  a  good  flavor. 

There  is  here  a  kind  of  hemp  called  jnte^  eight  or  ten  feet  long 
after  it  is  dres^ted.  It  is  excellent  in  all  respects,  but  will  not  bear 
tar,  and  therefore  is  not  suitable  for  the  use  of  ships. 

Benevolent  institutions  are  frequent  in  Calcutta,  and  are  well 
patronized.  The  college  of  Fort  William,  founded  by  Marquis 
Wellesly,  since  the  date  of  this  chapter  and  my  first  visit,  has  been 
too  much  neglected,  and  an  erroneous  theory  has  prevailed  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  educating  young  men 
destined  for  India.  The  Asiatic  Society,*  founded  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  is  said  to  be  extremely  flourishing. 
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The  Governor  General  resides  in  Calcutta,  who  is  over  all  the 
English  possessions,  in  India.  The  system  of  jurisprudence  as  it  is 
adniinistered  by  the  courts,  is  excellent  in  Calcutta.  It  protects  as 
perfectly  the  natives  as  the  Europeans,  and  knows  no  partiality  or 
corruption. 

The  famous  *'  black  hole"  of  Calcutta  which  was  held  sacred 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  so  in  1794,  is  now  converted  into  a 
ware  house,  or  what  is  called  in  the  east,  a  go^own.  The  history 
which  hasgiven  celebrity  to  this,  which  was  once  a  place  of  confine- 
ment, is  short.  In  1756,  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  adopted  son  of  the 
old  Soubah  of  Bengal,  formed  a  design  to  drive  the  English  from 
the  country.  He  summoned  his  forces  and  attacked  Calcutta,  of 
which  Mr.  Drake  was  then  governor.  This  governor  was  alarm- 
ed, pretended  to  be  a  quaker,  and  fled  for  refuge,  with  some 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  to  some  ships  which  were  ly- 
ing in  the  river,  and  made  their  escape.  Mr.  Hoi  well  then  took 
the  command  of  the  fort,  in  which  the  English  force  was  stationed. 
He  had  but  250  effective  men.  After  a  brave  resistance,  which 
was  unavailing,  Mr.  Holwell  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce.  A  negotia- 
tion with  Surajah  Dowlah  was  terminated  by  a  promise  from  this 
Soubah  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  Holwell  and  his  party,  if 
they  would  surrender  themselves.  This  promise  was  treacherous  and 
Holwell  with  146  persons  was  driven  into  the  dungeon,  called  the 
Black  Hole,  a  cubical  apartment  1 8  feet  on  each  side.  The  night 
was  hot  even  for  the  climate,  and  there  were  but  two  windows, 
with  iron  bars,  and  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  cell,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  Heat,  thirst,  and  suflbcation  subjected  them  to  the 
most  excniciating  misery.  Their  perpetual  cry  was  water  and 
air.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  Soubah  for  relief,  but  he  was 
asleep,  and  no  one  dared  to  wake  him.  The  prisoners  sucked  their 
clothes  to  obtain  the  water  furnished  by  their  own  perspiration. 
In  three  hours  one  third  of  the  whole  number  perished.  At 
length  the  Soubah  waked,  and  after  jnquiry,  as  he  thought  that 
Holwell  could  tell  where  a  treasure  in  money  was  concealed,  he 
let  them  out  of  their  confinement.  Of  the  1 46  twenty-three  sur- 
vived, and  were  released,  but  with  a  putrid  fever.  The  Soubah 
laid  Calcutta  in  ruins.  But  the  following  year,  the  town  was  re- 
taken by  the  English,  vengeance  was  inflicted,  and  the  Soubah  was 
put  to  death.     His  successor  paid  a  large  sum  to  the  English  Com- 
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pany  for  this  owtragfe,  and  as  a  pleds^e  of  future  tranquility.  A  mon- 
ument is  erected  near  the  spot  to  perpetuate  the  inri>my  of  this 
transaction,  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  Prake,  and  the  forti- 
tude and  bravery  of  Holwell  and  his  a<=?scciates. 

Se^ampore  is  the  only  possession  of  the  Danes  in  Penpal.  It  is 
a  small  town  on  the  Hoogly,  aboat  three  le^isruns  above  jCalcutta, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  One  !*hip  of  the  Danish 
East  India  Company  annually  visits  it,  and  takes  a  carg-o.  The 
trade  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  any  other  person?'.  It  is  a 
place  of  resort  for  all  those  in  this  part  of  the  world,  who  are  not 
Danes,  and  who  are  afraid  of  the  laws  of  other  European  powers 
in  India.  The  means  of  living  are  cheap,  and  ;he  society  not  very 
good. 

Chandemagore  was  formerly  a  possession  of  the  French  in  Ben- 
gal, but  since  1793  has  belonged  to  the  English.  It  is  nearly 
twelve  miles  from  Calcutta,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ganges,  and 
built  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  fort,  which  was 
once  strong,  is  now  in  ruins.  Large  and  heavy  buildings,  which 
demand  a  firm  foundation,  must  be  placed  upon  piles,  because 
water  is  so  soon  found  in  digging  into  the  earth.  The  town  was 
held  as  a  pledge  by  the  English,  which  they  were  to  give  up,  when 
the  French  government  became  settled,  and  should  cease  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  other  nations. 
«  Cbinsurab  or  Hoogly,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ganges  about 
seventeen  miles  north  from  Calcutta.  The  Dutch  obtained  it  trom 
the  Moors,  and  erected  a  good  fort.  The  towu  is  built  irregularly. 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  covered  with  chinnam,  and  look  very  well. 
They  have  terraces  on  the  top  which  furnish  a  pleasant  place  of 
resort  in  the  evening  for  the  inhabitants  in  parties  of  frienJs.  The 
huts  of  the  natives  are  of  mud  and  straw,  and  have  little  liarht. 
The  markets  are  good.  The  English  have  taken  this  place  from 
the  Dutch  since  I  was  there. 

The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  bounded  on  the  south  west,  west,  and 
north  west,  by  the  island  .of  Ceylon,  the  coaat  of  Coromandel,  of 
GolcQuda,  of  the  Northern  Circars,  and  of  Orissa  ;  on  the  north 
by. the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  on  the  north  ea<t,  east,  and 
south  east,  by  Mogor,  Arnacan,  coast  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Warialan,  Ta- 
asserim,  and  a  part  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  leaving  the  south  opeo 
t$  the  main  ocean^  it  is  sL&t«an  degrees  from  BorLh  to  seutb,  Jf« 
32 
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ing  between  6^  and  22?  north  latitude*  It  is  ^hout  the  same  dis* 
tance  from  east  to  west.  The  eastern  side  of  it  has  a  chain  of  is- 
lands stretching  from  7^  to  16^  north  latitude,  reaching  nearly  to 
Pegu.  The  most  southern  are  called  the  Nicobar,  the  next  Car- 
Nicohar,  then  the  Andaman,  after  which  is  a  number  of  small  islands 
all  the  way  to  the  main  land  north  and  east.  The  navigation  of  the 
bay  is  pleasant  during  the  north  east  monsoon,  but  during  the  south 
west,  it  is  sometimes  very  tempestuous,  and  is  considered  by  sea- 
men as  o)ae  of  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous. 

The  wealth  of  the  English  in  India  is  immense.  The  trade  of 
the  country  is  regulated  nearly  as  they  please.  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta are  famous  for  the  tine  ships  which  they  build.  At  Calcutta 
there  are  many  European  ship  builders  who  send  out  as  good  ves- 
sels as  any  in  the  world.  It  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  send  vessels  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  cargoes  of  the  country  ships,  as  they  are  called,  are  far  more 
valuable  than  wc  arc  taught  to  suppose.  I  have  known  ships  to 
take  each  from  Canton  four  or  five  lacs  of  dollars,  i.  e.  400,000 
or  500,000,  in  a  season,  and  there  were  thirty  or  forty  such  in  a 
year.  It  is  a  common  idea,  that  all  the  dollars  which  are  carried 
to  China  remain  there.  This  was  the  fact  when  1  first  went  there ; 
but  the  English  Company  have  since  established  a  much  better 
system.  They  offer  to  merchants  and  ship  masters,  who  have  mo« 
ney  tp  take  away  from  Canton,  to  give  them  drafts  for  it  on  Eng- 
land, Bengal,  Bombay,  or  Madras.  This  is  practised  and  all 
parties  are  benefitted.  The  company  obtains  the  dollars,  and 
the  country  merchant  has  what  is  better  for  him  in  the  transporta* 
tion  and  use. 

I  left  Calcutta  with  a  friend,  Jeremiah  Stimson,  who  owned  the 
ship  Three  Brothers,  and  was  about  to  sail  for  Philadelphia.  He 
was  so^kind  as  to  offer  me  a  passage  with  him  gratis,  an  offer  which 
I  accepted,  leaving  the  country  with  but  one  gold  moore.  My 
high  hopes  were  thus  disappointed,  and  my  mind  wounded  and 
mortified.  Stimson  was  friendly  and  generous  towards  me,  and 
labored  to  cheer  my  spirits,  but  my  accumulated  losses,  and  espe- 
cially the  loss  of  Mr.  Van  Braam^s  property,  pi^yed  upon  me  con- 
stantly. My  motives  were  perfectly  pure  and  honest,  I  knew,  in 
making  the  purchase  of  the  Hector  in  the  Isle  of  France  ;  but  on 
reflection,  the  attempt  to  manage  so  large  an  enterprise  with  so 
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•malt  a  capital  was  unwise,  and  now  caused  me  much  self  reproach 
Those,  who  knew  all  the  circumstances,  said,  that  if  we  had  arriv-* 
ed  at  Calcutta  six  months  sooner,  or  six  later  than  we  did,  we 
should  have  made  a  fortune.  But  hazards  of  this  kind  always 
exist,  and  we  went  beyond  our  depth,  and  suffered  the  unhappy 
consequences.  Others  if  they  choose  may  gain  some  warning 
from  this ;  hut  the  tale  is  too  old  to  permit  me  to  moralize  upon  it. 
f  took  great  pains  to  inform  Van  Brc^am  of  every  thing  respecting 
this  business ;  and  he  at  last  let  me  know,  through  the  medium  of 
friends,  that  the  whole  affair  was  settled  at  the  insurance  office. 

On  our  homeward  passage,  we  stopped  at  the  Cape,  of  Good 
Hope.     Mr.  Stimson  had  raised  a  man  to  the  command  of  his  ship, 
who  had  made  considerable  money  in  his  employment     This  cap- 
tain was  desirous  of  having  a  survey  made  of  the  Three  Brothers, 
as  he  thought  the  ship  was  not  sea  worthy.     In  this  case  the  ship 
would  have  been  condemned,  the  owner  must  have  made  great 
repairs  on  her,  and  in  all  events  must  have  suffered  considerably.     I 
reminded  the  capain  of  his  ingratitude  in  this  desire  to  have  a  formal 
survey  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  strangers,  and  told  him  that  we 
were  capable  of  judging  of  the  real  state  of  the  ship  for  ourselves. 
Most  of  us  were  seamen,  and  for  my  own  part  I  was  bom  in  a  ship- 
yard, had  been  a  master  builder  of  a  number  of  vessels,  and   was 
competent  to  make  the  survey  alone.     I  mentioned  the  repairs 
which  I  had  made  upon  the  Danish  ship  in  Canton,  rnd   the   satis- 
faction my  work  had  given.     I  also  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  unnecessary  expense  and  pain  for  my  fi^iend  Stimson,  and  to 
convince  the  captain  of  my  qualifications  to  judge  in  this  case,  that 
I  was  called  at  Bombay  to  survey  a  ship  in  dock  of  a  thousand  tons, 
which  had  been  condemned  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.     I  did  not 
know  at  the  time  that  the  ship  had  been  condemned.      The   gen« 
tlemen,  who  were  in  the  secret,  followed  me  round  and  through 
her.      I  directed  the  carpenters  to  open  the  work  at  the  places 
which  were  most  likely  to  he  decayed,  such  as  under  the  lower 
port  sills,  the  water  ways,  the  false  stem,  the  hooden  ends,  the  main 
transom,  the  feet  of  the  counter  timbers  where  the  decks  come, 
the  lower  deck  round  the  batch-ways,  and  different  places  between 
wind  and  water.     I  used  pod  angers,  and  not  the   screw,  because 
the  latter  always  tear  the  wood,  whether  it  be  sound  or  not.     Af^ 
ter  seeing  this,  and  hearing  my  remarks,  the  jury  altered  their  ver- . 
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diet,  a**  it  hn<1  be^n  <riv*»n  the  precpdlnsf  dav,  and  declared  that 
sho  r.oi'lH  he  ropaired  for  one  fourth  ofhervahie.  Bj  such  repre- 
senrationv,  and  with  mix  h  difficnity,  we  persuaded  our  captain  to 
ponnit  us  to  pxamine  the  Three  Brothers,  and  not  to  call  id 
sfranf^'^r?.  I  foind  iho  I  rpi»«*t  hooks  rotten,  the  stem  drawn  front 
the  work*?  hrraii«e  the  boll?  had  not  kept  their  hold  in  the  breast 
hoolcs,  aii'^  the  hoodon  end*j  o^^pped  more  than  two  inches  wide. 
TIk^sp  nro  a  part  of  a  «5hip  that  otKrht  to  be  particularly  gfuarded  in 
the  f  nildit^c,  a«»  the  l:ol  •^♦ays  made  fa««t  to  the  stem,  are  always 
fitr^ir^in'r  upon  it.  I  went  on  shore  and  examined  all  the  hard  tim- 
ber in  tr>\\  n  for  a  bre-^^t  hook,  but  none  suitable  could  be  fonnd- 
1  \\i\-  informed  t  at  a  ship  had  been  cast  away  near  what  is  called 
Lion's  Rump,  ;  nd  that  I  could  gfet  from  the  wreck  such  timber  at 
]  'fiould  want,  if  1  would  12^0  to  it  in  a  wagpn^on  with  a  Dutchman.  I 
nnade  the  a'-rm|  t,  but  found  no  timber  that  would  answer  my 
pu»']'o(ae.  I  then  look  the  best  which  could  be  had  in  town,  but 
thnt  was  very  unsuitable,  from  which  1  made  two  breast  hooks  at 
stronfif  as  I  coubl.  1  then  drew  the  stem  into  its  place  as  nearly  at 
po<.«:ilde,  put  in  bolj^s  as  thick  as  could  be  useful,  horsed  whole 
strands  of  cahle  into  the  hooden  ends,  made  them  as  hard  as  hemp 
could  make  thom,  tilled  in  with  pieces  of  wood  comer  wise  over 
the  caulking^,  m^kin^  it  bear  on  the  stem  and  the  bows,  and  spiked 
it  fast  and  stronsp.  After  this  the  ship  did  not  leak.  Havmg  finish- 
ed the  repairs  of  her,  we  procured  all  kinds  of  provision  and  stock 
which  we  wanted.  We  put  to  sea  and  nothing  important  happen- 
ed (»n  our  jta^naofe  to  America. 

The  spirit,  with  which  I  met  my  friends  in  my  native  country, 
after  «o  lonj^  an  al  sence,  was  far  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  Inot  been  the  sport  of  so  many  disappointments.  The 
smile  upon  my  countenance  was  mingled  with  mortification,  and  mj 
observation  was  alive  to  every  symptom  of  neglect  or  affected  pity 
which  might  appear  in  the  conduct  or  salutations  of  my  acquaint- 
ance on  shore.  My  experience  has  taught  me  how  different  is  the 
reception  which  a  sailor  meets  after  a  prosperous  voyage  from  that 
which  he  finds  when  his  hands  are  empty,  his  dress  thread  bare,  and 
nothing  but  his  wants  abundant.  1  he  fulness  and  richness  of  hit 
presents  produce  a  smile  and  a  welcome  which  form  a  painful  con<> 
trast  to  the  cold  and  scanty  sympathy  his  poverty  excites.  This 
train  of  thought  however  may  very  easily  be  followed  too  far^  and 
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'become  unjust  to  the  character  of  human  nature.  It  is  unquestion- 
ahly  true,  that  the  poor  and  disappoirtted  man  is  often  too  jealout 
on  thw  subject,  and  puts  an  erroneous  and  unjust  construction  upoa 
•onduct  which  is  neither  mercenary  nor  heartless.  There  are  m^ 
ny,  whose  good  feelings  are  not  measured  by  the  prospect  of  remu- 
joeration,  but  flow  more  warmly  as  there  is  less  expectation  of  pecu- 
niary reward  But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  I  never  saw  my 
native  country  with  so  little  pleasure  as  on  my  return  to  it  after  a  dis- 
istrous  termination  of  my  enterprises  and  my  hopes.  The  shore,  on 
which  I  would  have  leaped  with  delight,  was  covered  with  gloom 
and  sadness  to  my  downcast  eye  and  wounded  mind.  Whatever 
resolution  and  stubbomess  may  be  able  to  accomplish  in  outward 
conduct,  the  heart  must  feel  its  losses  and  its  mortifications,  and  re- 
veal to  conscience  the  secret  of  our  affectation  in  the  indifference, 
irhich  we  assume  for  the  moment  of  meeting  and  salutation. 

To  complain  however  was  useless.  I  went  to  work  with  what 
skill  and  strengfth  I  had,  and  with  what  spirits  I  could  revive  within 
me.  After  a  time,  they  returned  to  their  former  elasticity  ;  I 
transacted  a  good  deal  of  business  ;  I  took  the  head  of  a  ship  yard 
as  master  builder  ;  and  found  the  benefit  of  employment  in  the  res- 
toration of  my  cheerfulness. 

My  brother  and  myself  built  a  small  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  and 
more,  with  ihe  plan  that  I  should  take  a  voyage  in  her  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  She  was  launched  and  fitted  ;  the  company  for  the 
voyage  was  formed ;  and  she  was  manned  and  armed  for  the  South 
Pacific,  and  lor  the  north  west  coast  of  America.  A  suitable  cargo 
for  this  coast  was  put  on  board ;  eleven  six  pound  guns  were  mount- 
ed ;  a  crew  of  thirty  men  was  shipfied  ;  and  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  a  double  voyage. 

From  my  experience  1  offer  a  few  remarks  on  fitting  ships  for 
this  trade.  The  vessel  ought  to  be  new,  good,  and  strong,  or  at 
least  nearly  new,  and  always  sound.  On  no  account,  and  under  no 
circumstances,  ought  an  old  decayed  ship  to  be  employed  for  this 
.  voyage.  The  common  expression,  "  1  believe  sl^e  will  perform 
the  voyage  well  enough!''^  is  a  disgrace  to  the  judgment  and  feelings 
of  him  who  uses  it ;  it  shows  a  feeble^  inefficient  mind,  and  a  spirit 
of  self-defeating  economy.  There  should  never  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  fitness  of  a  ship  for  such  a  long  voyage.  She  ought  not  mere- 
ly to  be  able  to  perform  it  with  something  like  a  luck  which  par- 
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takes  of  the  miraculous,  but  should  be  qualified,  in  the  judgment 
of  an  honest  and  decided  man,  for  the  hazard,  without  an  t/*  or  a 
but  remaining.  The  fair  conclusion  should  be  '^  I  knoiv  that  she 
Will  perform  the  voyage,  if  any  ship  can.'^  She-should  be  at  least 
two  hundred  tons,  and  never  four  hundred,  as  so  lai^e  a  ship  is 
never  required.  She  should  be  always  coppered,  and  the  metal 
should  be  fresh.  Except  when  whales,  or  seal^,  are  the  object  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  ship  is  to  return  immediately  to  America,  she 
should  be  armed,  and  that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  voyage. 
If  she  goes  to  China,  with  what  is  necessary  for  that  market,  she 
should  have  from  six  to  ten  guns^  some  of  them  long  to  reach 
objects  at  long  shqts.  Every  part  of  the  armament  should  be  of  a 
good  quality  that  he  who  commands  may  always  know  on  what  to 
depend.  The  difference  is  a  trifle  between  the  lest  and  that 
which  is  mean,  a  difference  which  none  but  a  halting  mind  would 
regard.  The  guns  ought  all  to  be  of  one  calibre  to  prevent  the 
mistakes  that  are  usually  made  without  this,  in  taking  cartridges, 
shots,  ladles,  sponges,  and  rammers,  in  the  time  of  action.  Let 
every  article  of  the  rigging  be  good,  and  let  every  ship  have  a 
large  surplus  of  all  kinds,  as  well  of  cavass,  blocks,  and  twine,  as 
of  ropes.  The  provision  should  be  of  good  quality,  and  put  up  in 
such  good  order  as  to  be  unquestionable.  Pot  the  bread  in  new 
caf'k?,  or  in  those  which  have  been  filled  with  brandy,  and  are  well 
dried,  any  other  liquor  tending  to  give  the  bread  a  bad  taste. 
They  must  be  air  tight,  or  the  bread  will  surely  spoil.  Butter 
lard,  and  pickles  should  be  put  into  double  casks,  the  outside  one 
filled  with  salt  or  brine.  The  beef  and  pork  for  such  a  voyage 
ought  to  be  packed  with  peculiar  care,  and  the  cheap  kind  as  it 
comes  into  the  market  should  not  be  purchased.  I  have  had  beef 
pot  up  by  Samuel  Greggs,  which  I  have  carried  round  the  world 
in  a  three  years  voyage,  half  the  time  between  the  tropics,  and 
out  of  nearly  an  hundred  barrels  I  never  opened  one  in  which  the 
beef  was  not  as  sweet  and  good  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  1 
brought  some  of  it  home  to  Boston  again,  which  was  cooked,  and  con- 
sidered as  corned  beef.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  I  have  known  beef^ 
which  was  put  up  in  this  place,  spoil  in  six  months,  and  be  thrown 
over  board.  This  is  no  small  or  unimportant  difference ;  and  it  i» 
an  article  demanding  much  more  attention  than  it  commonly  re* 
ceives.  There  should  be  a  laige  stock  of  beans,  peas,  dried 
apples  and  whortleberries,  pickled  cabbage,  pigs  and  catties  feel" 
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and  ears,  tripe,  and  pickles  of  various  kind?.  Take  plenty  of  live 
ftock,  and  a  great  abundance  of  water.  To  crown  the  whole, 
keep  the  stores  in  the  best  order.  Let  the  hold,  and  all  parts  of 
the  ship,  be  thoroughly  and  constantly  aired ;  keep  the  hatches  off 
in  good  weather;  employ  wind  sails  freely  to  force  the  air  below; 
and  remember  the  necessity  of  this  to  preserve  the  provisions,  or 
a  perishable  cargo.  Have  frequent  examinations  or  overhaulings. 
See  if  the  casks  are  out  of  order ;  inspect  the  powder ;  and  have 
\k  turned  over  once  in  every  two  months.  Mark  one  side  of  the 
barrels  with  an  X ;  stow  that  side  up ;  and  in  two  months  put  it 
down.  One  half  of  the  powder  in  the  casks  will  I e  spoiled  «vith* 
out  this  precaution. 

.In  voyages  for  seals,  you  must  have  men  who  understand  the 
business,  and  not  raw  hands,  who  will  certainly  make  it  a  losing 
enterprize.  Out  of  twenty,  which  shonld  be  the  least  number  for 
a  crew,  the  captain  and  six  others  at  least  ought  to  be  able  to  teach 
the  rest  their  business  with  «kill.  Sach  a  set  of  men  will  do  more 
and  better  than  twice  the  number  of  those  who  are  untaught  Let 
every  man  depend  on  his  share  of  the  seals  for  the  voyage.  In  no 
other  way  will  the  men  do  well.  Including  what  has  been  previ- 
ously received,  half  the  voyage  may  be  computed  and  paid  at  Can- 
ton, as  a  fair  principle.  The  shares  to  prime  seamen,  or  sealers, 
should  be  one  per  cent  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  voyage,  where 
there  are  thirty  men  belonging  to  the  ship  including  the  captain  and 
officers.  The  money  is  to  be  divided  after  the  expense  of  the 
boats  for  carrying  the  skins  to  Canton  from  the  ship  is  deducted.-^ 
No  other  expenses  are  to  come  from  the  skins.  The  perquisite  of 
the  captain  should  be  ten  per  cent,  on  all  that  can  be  reali^^cd  from 
the  cargo  in  the  return  of  the  ship.  The  cargo  for  the  north  west 
coast  should  consi^U  of  coarse  cutlery,  iron  hollow  ware,  tin,  iron, 
hard  ware,  blue  cloth,  blankets,  bread,  molasses,  honey,  snc^ar,  and 
different  kinds  of  arms.  But  no  man  should  attempt  to  fit  a  ship 
for  that  voyage  except  one  who  has  been  concerned  in  the  trade. 
At  least,  a  ship  should  always  be  fitted  under  the  direction  of  a  man 
who  has  had  this  experience. 

The«e  remarks  upon  the  mode  of  fitting  out  ships  for  such  long 
voyage  as  those  to  the  North  West  Coast,  I  hope  may  be  regard- 
ed more  than  I  fear  they  will  be.  The  difference  of  expense 
between  doing  this  well,  and  doing  it  ill,  is  small ;  but  the  differ- 
ence of  character,  implied  in  the  Jwo  modes,  is  immense.     One  is 
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humane,  honorable,  magnanimous,  and  the  source  of  a  pure  and 
manly  pleasure  ;  while  the  other  is  mean,  selfish,  inhuman,  pusil- 
lanimous, and  the  source  of  nothing  but  self  reproach,  where  apar 
thy  has  not  taken  entire  possession  of  the  heart. 

I  now  come  to  the  close  of  a  chapter,  which  is  also  the  close  of 
a  series  of  voyages  in  foreign  countries,  some  fortunate  and  happy^ 
mnd  others  disastrous  and  afflictive.  My  rexollections  of  the  time;^ 
spent  with  commodore  McClure  an»l  his  officers,  are  full  of  inter* 
est  and  pleasure,  mingled  indeed  with  regret  that  such  feelings,  at 
I  then  enjoyed,  should  not  be  longer  in  continuance,  and  able  t# 
bear  a  greater  variety  of  vicissitudes.  At  that  period,  my  mind 
was  elastic,  and  ready  to  draw  agreeable  emotion  from  every  com- 
panion, every  object,  and  every  event.  But  the  trials  and  depression^ 
which  I  have  since  met  and  endiire<),  have  taken  away  this  elastici- 
ty of  the  faculties  and  the  affection^,  and  have  left  me  with  that 
kind  of  tranquillity  which  always  succeeds  the  permanent  disap- 
pointment of  our  high  hopes,  and  which  is  some  compensation  for 
their  loss.  Chastised  expectation^,  a  sort  of  contentment  with 
•rdinary  comforts,  diminished  activity,  and  the  <:maii  still  pleasures 
•f  a  life  of  peace,  without  much  respon^sibility  remain. 

In  the  voyage  of  survey  and  discovery  among  the  oriental  is1and% 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  much  of  the  human  character  in  va- 
rious circumstances,  and  under  various  institutions.  Virtue  and 
▼ice,  happiness  and  misery,  are  much  more  equally  distributed  to 
nations  than  those  are  permitted  to  suppose  who  have  never  been 
from  home,  and  who  believe,  like  the  Chinese,  that  their  residence 
is  in  the  center  of  the  world,  of  light,  of  privilege,  and  of  enjoy* 
ment.  National  prejudices,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  very  use- 
iiil,  and  possibly  necessary  ;  but  they  are  always  attended  by  con- 
siderable evils  in  the  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  which  they  per- 
petuate, and  in  the  contentions  which  they  produce.  The  more 
enlarged  a  mind  becomes  in  its  views  of  men  and  the  world,  the 
less  it  will  be  disposed  to  denounce  the  vasieties  of  opinion  and 
pursuit,  and  the  more  it  will  enjoy  the  benevolent  results  to  which 
wisdom  and  philosophy  point.  A  narrow  mind  chafes  itself  by  its 
own  prejudices  ;  but  a  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  generalise  his 
observations,  principles,  and  feelings,  and  to  subdue  his  prejudices 
by  a  practical  philanthropy,  acquires  an  habitual  superiority  to  the 
inequalities  and  provocations  of  society,  and  has  learned  the  diviae 
art  •f  extracting  good  from  e viL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Departure  from  Boston  in  the  ship  Perseverance— Passage  to  St  Paul's 
Islands— Description  of  them— Fernando  Noronha— Passage  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands— Description  of  them — ^Patagonia,  the  east  coast  of  America* 
and  Straits  of  Magellan— Port  Famine— Passage  round  C^>e  Horn. 

vIn  the  lOtb  of  November,  1799,  we  took  our  departure  from 
Boston  light,  and  made  the  beat  of  our  waj  towards  Cape  Horn. 
After  leaving  Boston,  we  had  the  wind  variable  (as  usual,)  till  in 
latitude  30°  north,  and  longitude  42*^  east,  by  account,  when  it 
veered  to  the  eastward,  and  kept  us  from  making  any  more  easting 
iiU  in  latitude  25°  north,  by  account.  It  then  hauled  to  the  north- 
east, and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  longitude  of  26°,  by 
observation.  We  were  then  in  latitude  5^  north,  and  found  we  had 
had  more  than  eight  degrees  of  easterly  current  since  we  left 
Boston.  It  then  changed  and  set  to  the  west  and  northward,  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  an  hour.  We  had  very  disagreeable  weather  after 
we  passed  below  the  latitude  of  12°  north,  with  constant  rains,  a 
hot  sultry  air,  and  calms,  till  the  sails  were  mildewed  whilst  hoisted, 
and  every  thing  on  board  the  ship  was  covered  with  a  blue  mould. 
In  this  place  we  began  to  feel  the  south  east  trade  winds,  which 
cleared  the  air,  and  the  rain  ceased.  In  latitude  d°  3(/  north, 
the  southeast  trade  wbds  took  place  and  continued  steady ;  but 
blowing  more  from  the  south  than  from  the  east,  till  after  crossing 
the  equator. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  at  two  P.  M.  we  saw  three  small  islands 
bearing  west  by  south,  two  or  three  leagues  distant.  We  bore  away, 
and  at  three,  P.  M.  were  abreast  of  them.  We  hoisted  the  small 
boat  out,  went  on  shore,  and  found  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  cluster  of  craggy  rocks,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length 
fi^m  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as  much  from  east  to  west  No 
,iort  of  vegetation  existed  upon  them.  These  rocks  are  five  ^ 
33  _ 
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number;  but  there  are  only  two  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 
Their  greatest  extent  is  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west ; 
the  two  largest  nearly  connect  with  each  other,  and  form  a  kind  of 
harbour,  or  place  of  shelter  for  a  boat,  on  the  north-west  side. 
Here  we  made  shift  to  land  ;  but  obtained  nothing  except  a  number 
of  boobies.  When  we  were  on  shore  it  seemed  the  most  dreary 
spot  I  ever  saw,  the  sea  roaring  and  suig^ing  on  all  sides.  Two 
smaller  rocks  were  lying  off  to  the  south-south-west  of  the  large 
ones,  and  one  very  small  to  the  north  east  When  on  the  highest 
part,  which  waf  at  least  an  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
I  could  not  discover  any  dangers  but  what  showed  themselves  above 
water ;  nor  could  any  be  discovered  from  the  ship.  We  caught 
plenty  offish  in  the  harbour,  or  basin,  and  at  six,  P.  M.  returned  on 
board.  Sharks  were  numerous  about  the  ship,  and  our  people,  in 
attempting  to  take  them,  lost  a  number  of  hooks  and  lines,  and 
broke  several  pair  of  grains.  We  sounded  within  two  miles  of  the 
islands,  but  found  no  ground  with  a  line  of  eighty  fathoms.  At  eight, 
P.  M.  we  made  sail,  and  had  pleasant  weather  during  the  night. 

These  rocks  are  called  in  the  chart,  St.  PauPs  Islands,  and  are 
yery  erroneously  laid  down.  We  observed  their  latitude  to  be  0°  6y 
north,  and  longitude  30^  1 5'  west  They  may  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  leagues,  and  always  make  like  three  sail  when  first 
seen.  They  are  very  dangerous  if  fallen  in  with  in  the  night  The 
current  near  the  islands  sets  north-north-west  one  mile  an  hour. 
The  islands,  which  are  above  the  reach  of  the  surf,  are  covered 
with  birds^  faeces.  They  were  hatching  their  youi^  when  we  were 
there.  The  month  of  November  would  be  the  season  to  procure 
eggs  at  this  place :  they  could  be  obtained  at  that  time  in  abundance. 
They  are  not  very  sweet,  all  oceanick  birds'  eg^  being  fishy. 

We  continued  our  course  till  the  25th,  when  we  saw  the  island 
of  Fernando  Noronha,  and  passed  to  the  westward  of  it  This 
island  lies  in  latitude  3^  56'  south,  and  longitude  32°  32'  west. 
From  this  we  had  a  free  wind  round  Cape  St  Augustine.  I  think 
that  any  ship,  whick  can  keep  to  the  eastward  far  enough  to  see  this 
island,  if  she  is  under  the  necessity  of  passing  to  the  westward  of  it, 
may  always  make  a  safe  passage  to  the  southward  round  this  cape 
between  the  month  of  September  and  the  month  of  March. 
.  Fernando  Noronha  is  very  remarkable  for  a  peak  upon  it,  which 
ijs  called  the  pyramid.    It  looks  at  a  distance  like  an  immensely 
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high  steeple  or  tower ;  and  I  should  suppose  Wjps  several  thousand 
feet  high.  We  found  a  westerly  current  when  in  sight  of  this  island, 
setting  v/^rj  strong ;  and  as  we  experienced  the  same  near  St.  Paulas 
Rocks,  it  must  have  continued  ever  since. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  mention,  that  the  longitude  laid  down  by 
me  in  this  voyage,  is  from  Greenwich,  by  a  series  of  lunar  observa- 
tions, taken  with  good  instruments,  and  may  be  considered  in 
general  correct. 

We  continued  our  course  to  the  southward  with  fine  breezes  and 
pleasant  weather,  running  along  the  Brazil  coast.  The  winds  were 
gradually  hauling  from  the  south  east  to  the  north  east  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, and  continued  till  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  28^  south ;  after 
which  they  became  variable.  We  continued  our  passage  until  the 
26th  of  January,  1800,  when  we  anchored  in  North  West  Harbour, 
in  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  we  found  the  Diana  of  London, 
commanded  by  captain  John  Lock.  She  was  an  English  whaler, 
that  came  last  from  Botany  Bay  round  Cape  Horn.  Two  sailors 
deserted  from  her,  and  came  on  board  my  ship,  unknown  to  me. 
Their  names  were  George  Giles,  an  extraordinarily  faithful  and  con- 
fidential man,  and  James  Blake,  a  man  of  an  opposite  character.  I 
mention  these  particulars,  because  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
something  more  said  on  this  subject  hereafter. 

The  extreme  north  west  point  of  the  Falkland  Islands  lies  in 
latitude  61®  south,  and  in  longitude  62^  W  west.  As  we  had  no 
observation  near  the  westerly  part  of  the  islands,  the  above  lon^ 
gitude  cannot  be  depended  upon  within  10  or  15  miles.  The  land 
trends  from  the  north  west  extreme  nearly  south  east,  by  the  com- 
pas ;  consisting  of  several  large  high  islands,  which  are  intersected 
by  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals,  as  you  sail  to  the  eastward.  They  are  so 
thick  together,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  ship  to  pass  through  them, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  attempt  it.  The 
tides  run  so  very  strong,  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  that 
the  tide  rips  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  shoals ;  and  if  there 
is  not  a  very  strong  breeze  of  wind,  a  ship  cannot  be  commanded 
when  amongst  them.  We  attempted  to  pass  through,  when  the 
Grand  Jason  bore  about  south,  finding  a  good  opening,  and  seeing 
from  aloft  that  it  looked  clear ;  but  after  we  had  got  this  Island  to 
bear  south  west,  or  more  westerly,  we  discovered  that  the  whole 
sound  ahead  was  filled  with  shoals,  lying  io  a  direction  ndrth  east,  and 
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south  west,  all  aloqgf  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grand  Jason.  We 
had  to  wear  ship  and  stand  out  to  the  westward,  through  a  differ^ 
ent  passage  from  the  one  we  entered,  into  the  open  sea  again. 

The  next  day  we  attempted  going  through  a  passage  still  fur- 
ther to  the  eastward,  and  passed  to  the  northward  ^nd  eastward  of 
the  shoals,  which  were  seen  hy  na  the  da}'  hefore  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  them  ;  then  crossed  to  the  westward  of  an  island  called 
Elephant  Island,  between  it  and  a  small  island  and  reef  that  lies  off 
its  west  end.  Elephant  Island  is  large  and  high,  lying  about 
east  by  north  from  the  Grand  Jason,  and  six  or  seven  leagues  dis- 
tant. We  crossed  over  to  the  west  end  of  a  large  island  called 
Grand  Maloon,  and  found  a  fine  harbour  named  West  Point  Har- 
bour, which  is  the  first  as  you  pass  to  the  eastward,  (if  you  make 
the  westerly  part  of  the  group  first)  among  the  islands.  This 
harbour  is  easily  known  when  near  it  The  land  on  the  west  end 
of  this  large  island,  appears  like  a  harbour  at  some  distance,  and 
when  near  it,  /coming  from  the  northward,  it  makes  in  nearly 
south,  and  then  turns  short  round  to  the  eastward,  and  runs 
up  about  two  miles  into  a  deep  cove.  In  passing  up,  there  is  an 
opening  out  to  the  southward,  which  is  likewise  good  coming  in,  or 
going  out. 

The  Grand  Jason  lies  nearly  north  west  from  West  Point  Har- 
bour, about  five  or  six  leagues  distant,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide, 
as  it  can  be  seen  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  any  direction.  It  ap- 
pears like  the  top  of  a  tureen  that  goes  up  to  a  sharp  ridge,  with 
the  largest  way  standing  north  east  and  south  west.  It  is  very 
regular,  and  has  an  even  surface.  West  Point  Harbour  is  in  latitude 
51^  2t  south,  and  longitude  60^  36'  west,  by  the  best  observations 
we  could  obtain ;  but  subject  to  a  few  miles  errour.  When  we 
left  the  harbour  we  sailed  out  of  the  passage  we  came  in  at,  and  stood 
to  the  south  west,  between  the  Grand  Maloon  and  Grand  Jason  ; 
but  nearest  the  former.  We  saw  no  dangers  but  what  showed  them- 
selves at  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  avoided ;  and  it  is  a  general 
rule  to  be  observed,  when  among  these  islands,  that  all  shoals  or 
ledges  show  their  situation  by  the  kelp  that  grows  round  them. 
There  is  a  wide  long  sound  to  the  northward  of  the  Grand  Maloon, 
running  to  the  eastward,  called  Byron's  Sound ;  and  Elephant  Island 
lies  in  the  middle  of  its  westerly  entrance ;  but  the  clearest  pas- 
sage is  to  the  north.  A  long  chain  of  islands  is  to  the  northward 
of  Elephant  Island,  which  makes  the  north  side  of  the  sound 
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I  know  but  little  of  the  land  further  to  the  €iBstward,  but  have 
been  informed^  that  it  runs  much  further  in  that  direction  than 
we  saw  ;  and  that  the  main  bodj  of  the  land  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  our  anchoring  place,  and  also  that  there  are  many  good  har- 
bours further  to  the  eastward.  Forty  or  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
Grand  Maloon  lie  what  are  called  the  New^lslands,  but  we  only 
saw  them  at  a  distance.  They  extend  much  further  south,  and  as 
I  have  understood  from  others,  afford  many  good  harbours. 

West  Point  Harbour  affords  plenty  of  fresh  water.  The  most 
convenient  place  for  obtaining  it  is  near  the  head  of  the  cove  on 
the  south  side.  There  is  no  wood  to  be  got  here,  except  it  be 
some  drift  wood.  There  are  great  numbers  of  geese  at  this  place, 
but  they  are  very  fishy.  Wild  hogs  may  be  hunted  on  the  island 
that  forms  the  west  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  settlement  on  the  easterly  end  of  the 
Grand  Maloon.  They  are  chiefly  convicts  from  the  west  coast  of 
S.  America,  River  of  Plate,  &c.  They  cultivate  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  but  these  islands  are  a  very  barren  group,  affording 
no  tree,  bush,  or  shrub,  that  grows  spontaneously.  We  saw  no  quad- 
rupeds except  one  fox,  which  we  shot,  and  some  wild  hogs  on  the 
small  island  to  the  westward  of  the  Grand  Maloon ;  but  I  have 
since  been  informed,  that  on  some  of  the  islands  foxes  are  nume- 
rous. There  are  a  few  seals,  both  of  the  far  and  hair  kinds ;  but 
they  have  been  principally  destroyed,  and  the  few  that  remain,  are 
80  shy  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  near  enough  to  kill  them. 
Veiy  large  sea  elephants  are  likewise  found  here.  Six  or  eight 
barrels  of  oil  are  sometimes  made  from  one  pf  them.  They  re* 
semble  the  seal,  but  have  no  hind  flippers  I^e  them,  and  the^r 
tail  is  more  like  that  of  a  particular  kind  of  fish.  The  seal  and  the  \ 
elephant  are  similar  to  a  dog  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  only  the  fore 
flippers,  or  paddles  are  much  further  from  the  head,  than  the  fore 
legs  of  a  dog ;  and  from  the  middle,  the  body  tapers  away  in  the 
form  of  a  fish.     The  elephant,  like  the  seal,  is  covered  with  hair. 

Several  kinds  of  salt  water  birds  are  found  here.  Some  of  them 
are  good  to  eat  One  that  is  called  the  upland  goose  is  a  very 
sweet  tender  bird,  and  nearly  as  large  as  our  tame  geese.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  grey,  and  is  always  found  on  the  upland,  near 
fresh  brooks  or  ponds.  The  ducks  are  similar  to  the  wild  ducks 
of  this  countcy,  and  are  good  eating.    Teal  is  likewise  found  here* 
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All  the  others  are  not  palatable;  being  so  strong  and  fiBhy,  that 
most  people  wonld  refuse  them  when  they  conld  get  salt  proviB- 
ions.  What  are  called  low  land  geese,  are  the  most  eaten  of  anj 
of  the  fishy  kmds,  and  look  like  our  tame  geese.  The  males  are 
of  a  variegated  colour,  white  and  dark  gray,  chiefly  white ;  the 
females  are  mostly  grey,  and  resemble  the  brant  of  this  country, 
when  seen  flying.  They  are  not  quite  so  large  as  our  geese^  and  live 
about  the  shores,  feeding  on  shell  fish  and  kelp,  which  g^ves  the 
flesh  a  very  unpleasant  flavour.  They  are  so  tame  that  I  have 
often  shot  four  or  five  times  into  a  flock  before  they  would  rise. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  penguins  found  here,  the  king,  the 
macaroni,  and  jackass.  The  king  penguin  is  as  laige  as  a  goose,  walks 
erect,  its  legs  projecting  directly  out  behind ;  it  stands  upright,  and 
at  a  distance  resembles  a  man.  The  breast  is  white,  head  and  back 
nearly  black,  mandibles  tapering  and  sharp  at  the  points,  long 
strips  of  red  feathers,  resembling  eyebrows,  over  each  eye, 
running  down  two  inches  on  the  neck,  giving  the  bird  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  The  macaroni  penguin  is  not  more  than 
two  thirds  as  large  as  the  former.  It  is  like  them  except  the 
colour,  which  difiers  a  little,  being  more  white  about  its  throat ; 
and  instead  of  the  red  feathers  over  the  eyes,  it  has  a  number 
of  long  fibres  or  feathers,  resembling  the  long  hairs  ronnd  the 
mouth  of  a  cat,  giving  it  a  macaroni  look,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  These  two  kinds  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground  in  rookeries, 
as  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  jackass  penguin,  is  so  called 
from  the  noise  it  makes,  and  from  its  not  being  so  handsome  at 
either  of  the  other  kmds.  Its  note  very  nearly  resembles  that 
animal's  bray.  It  does  not  difliBr  much  in  size  or  colour  from  the  last 
described,  but  is  smaller  if  any  thiog.  It  goes  on  upland  to 
make  its  nest  and  lay  its  eggs.  It  digs  holes  under  tussocks  and 
in  any  ground  clear  of  stones,  commonly  choosing  the  side  of  a  hill, 
where  there  are  not  any  tussucks  for  them  to  dig  under.  They  go 
on  shore  at  night,  male  and  female,  and  after  dark  set  up  the 
most  disagreeable  noise  or  braying,  that  can  be  imagined.  Nei- 
ther kind  has  any  wings ;  their  little  fins  or  flippers  only  serve  to 
help  them  swim. 

The  next  remarkable  bird  here  is  the  albatross.  It  is  the 
largest  bird  that  1  know  of  which  gets  its  living  out  of  the  sea. 
There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  them ;  the  largest  is  of  a  greyish 
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colour,  and  shaped  exacdy  like  our  sea  gulls,  having  a  remarkablj 
large  bead  and  beak,  and  will  bite  yerj  hard.  They  have  mon- 
strously large  feei,  one  of  which  would  nearly  cover  the  bottom  of 
a  water  pail,  and  their  wings  are  fourteen  feet  Stom  tip  to  tip. 
They  lay  their  eggs  in  rookeries.  There  is  a  smaller  kind,  of  a 
white  colour  on  the  breast,  and  black  on  the  back  of  its  wings  and 
head.  They  lay  their  eggs  like  our  field  birds,  making  their  nests 
on  the  sand  promiscuously.  There  is  one  other  kind  between  the 
two  described,  resembling  the  former  in  colour,  but  smaller  in  size, 
which  lays  i|s  egg%  like  the  first  There  are  also  shags,  gulls, 
cape  hens,  gannets,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  birds,  all  of 
which  lay  their- eggs  and  hatch  their  young  in  the  same  manner. 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  these  birds  make  their  nestt 
and  hatch  their  young,  in  what  are  called  rookeries,  is  a  great 
curiosity,  and  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  my  readers ;  I  shall 
therefore  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  it.  When  they  com- 
mence a  rookery,  they  choose  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  level  and  as 
clear  of  stones  as  possible,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water,  and  lay  out 
the  land  in  squares,  the  lines  running  through  at  right  angles,  as 
true  as  they  could  be  drawn  by  a  surveyor,  leaving  the  squares  just 
large  enough  for  nests,  viith  room  for  alleys  between  them.  They 
carry  away  all  the  stones  which  they  can  find  or  root  out  of  the 
ground,  and  lay  them  outside  of  the  outer  walk,  which  would  com- 
monly be  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  running  round  on  three  sides  of 
it  ;•  leaving  the  fourth  side  next  the  water  open.  The  oi^er  walk 
round  the  rookery  was  made  as  level,  regular,  and  smooth,  as  the 
side-walks  in  any  of  our  cities.  They  would  many  times  occupy 
from  three  to  four  acres ;  but  some  of  them  are  much  smaller.  After 
they  had  got  their  rookery  prepared,  each  one  chose  and  took 
possession  of  one  square  for  a  nest.  All  the  different  kinds  of  birds  ' 
that  lay  in  the  rookeries,  except  the  albatross,  make  their  nests  as 
one  family,  and  are  governed  by  one  la.v.  They  never  leave  their 
nests  for  a  moment  until  their  young  are  sufficiently  lai^e  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  male  stands  beside  the  nest^whea  the 
female  is  on  it,  and  when  she  was  about  to  get  o%  he  would  slip 
on,  as  soon  as  she  made  room  for  him ;  for  were  they  to  let  their 
eggs  be  seen,  their  next  neighbours  would  steal  thenr.  The  king 
penguin  was  foremost  in  thefts  of  this  nature,  and  never  neglected 
ao  opportunity  to  rob  those  near  him.    It  sometimes  so  hap- 
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pened  that  when  they  hatched  oat  their  young,  there  would  be 
three  or  four  kinds  of  young  birds  in  one  nest 

To  stand  at  a  little  distance  and  observe  all  their  movements, 
was  worthy  the  contemplation  of  a  great  mind.  The  observer 
would  see  them  goii^  round  the  outside  walk,  in  pairs,  fours, 
sizes,  and  different  numbers  in  a  company,  appearing  like  officen 
or  soldiers  walking  on  a  parade,  whilst  the  camp  or  rookery  seem- 
ed to  be  in  continual  motion,  some  going  through  the  alleys  to 
their  mates,  while  others  were  coming  out.  To  view  all  that  was 
doing,  and  the  regularity  in  which  it  was  performed,  appeared  in- 
credible, when  we  consider  that  it  was  effected  by  no  higher 
a  rank  of  animals  than  birds.  They  are  very  numerous  in  all  such 
places,  as  there  are  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  All  these 
species  of  birds  obtain  their  living  from  the  sea. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  something  handsome  might  be  made  of 
these  blands,  were  due  attention  to  be  paid  to  them.  Tjie  soil  is 
very  good  and  clear  of  rocks,  and  capable  of  easy  tilla^.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  fish  to  be*Gaught  amongst  them,  and  what  it 
called  the  right-whale.  It  is  now  an  excellent  place  for  a  ship  to 
refresh  at,  as  she  is  passing.  The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  but  the 
weather  is  dreary  and  misty  the  greatest  part  of  the  time. 

When  any  ship  is  bound  from  Europe  or  America  towards  Cape 
Horn,  or  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  between  September  and 
April,  she  should  cross  the  equator  in  west  longitude,  between  28* 
and  30^,  and  fall  in  near  the  Brazil  coast  about  cape  St.  Augustine^ 
when  it  seldom  or  never  fails  to  blow  a  strong  breeze  from  the  north- 
east quarter  constantly,  with  a  current  setting  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  wind.  It  is  considered  necessaiy  to  keep  as  far  to  the 
eastward  as  to  make  the  island  St  Antonio,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  when  the  pass^^  will  always  be  sure  as  to 
easting.  In  making  a  passage  between  the  months  of  March  and 
September,  cross  the  equator  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  22® 
and  keep  to  the  eastward  as  much  as  possible  afterwards,  as  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil  the  wind  will  draw  very  much  from  the  southward  at 
that  season  of  the  year. 

As  we  saw  much  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  Terra  del  Fue- 
go,  and  have  obtained  considerable  information  concerning  them^^ 
the  following  remarks  may  be  useful  to  mariners,  and  interesting 
to  the  readers  generally. 
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The  coast  of  Patagonia,  fiN>ai  the  latitude  of  44"  south  to  the 
straits  of  Maeellaa,  is  a  rough  ra^ed  coast,  indented  with  deep 
hays  and  coves^  and  roost  parts  lined  with  rocks  and  dangers.  Tho 
direction  of  the  coast  is  about  «0Qth  bj  west ;  but  it  is  of  a  very  it* 
regular  shape^  baring  a  gulf,  or  bay,  called  St.  George's,  betweeo 
the  latitude  of  44^  4(/  and  46^  40^  south,  making  very  deep  into 
the  land ;  from  the  southerly  part  of  which  the  country  is  but  re^ 
ry  thinly  inhabited ;  the  shores  are  barren,  and  produce  but  little 
vegetation.  The  straits  of  Magellan  are  very  difficult  to  pass,  when 
bound  to  the  westward.  They  are  filled  with  shoals  and  dangers, 
and  hare  such  deep  water  in  them  in  many  places,  that  a  ship 
could  not  find  anchorage.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds,  which 
blow  a  great  part  of  thd  time  between  the  two  high  lands^ 
render  it  yery  difficult  for  a  ship  to  make  a  passage  this  way.  1 
hare  not  known  a  ship  to  pass  through  them  for  many  years;  and 
all,  that  ever  did)  experienced  much  more  difficulty  than  they 
would  to  hare  made  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn.  It  is  generally 
known,  that  these  straits  separate  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
from  the  southerly  extreme  of  the  continent  of  America.  They 
make  in  on  the  easteiiy  side,  in  latitude  52°  3(/  south,  and  long»> 
tude  68^  west,  running  seren  degrees  of  longitude  west,  whicb^ 
with  the  crooks  and  windings,  must  make  it  near  twice  that  di%. 
tance  through. 

There  was  once  a  settlement  formed  in  these  straits  by  the 
Spaniards,  They  sent  three  or  four  hundred  people^  and  left  them 
«at  a  pleasant  place^  for  that  climate,  which  has  since  been  named 
Port  Famine.  They  were  all  left  to  famish  and  die,  not  harii^ 
any  supplies  sent  to  them.  The  place  has  been  since  visited  by 
several  English  commanders,  who  report,  that  they  found  severd 
traces  of  what  those  people  did  in  cultivating  the  land.  There 
were  many  garden  spots,  some  trees,  &c. ;  but  before  any  ihwg 
came  to  maturity  sufficient  for  their  subsistence^  the  poor  creatures 
starved  to  death. 

For  the  information  of  the  reader  I  shall  here  insert  an  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  Captain  Wallis's  voyage  round  the  worl^ 
in  command  of  his  Britannick  Mi^jesty's  ship  Dolphin,  who  touched 
at  this  port  He  says. — ^  At  this  place,  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year 
1681,  built  a  town,  which  they  called  Phillippeville,  and  left  in  it 
«  colony,  consisting  of  400  persona.  When  our.celebrated>navifa' 
34 
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t»r,  Carendiflb,  arrived  here  in  1587,  he  found  one  of  these  nnhaji- 
pj  wretches,  the  only  one  that  remained,  upon  the  heach :  they 
had  all  perished  for  want  of  subsistence,  except  twenty-four;  tweil- 
ty-three  of  these  set  out  for  the  River  Plata,  and  were  never  after-^ 
wards  heard  of.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Hernando,  was  brought 
to  England  by  Cavendish,  who  called  the  place,  where  he  had  taken 
him  up,  Port  Famine.  It  is  a  veiy  fine  bay,  in  which  there  are 
ffoom  and  conveniency  for  many  ships  to  moor  in  great  safety.  We 
moored  in  nine  fathom,  havmg  broi^ht  Cape  St.  Anne  north  ewest 
by  east,  and  Sedger  river  south  one  balf  west,  which  perhaps  is 
the  best  situation,  though  the  whole  bay  is  good  ground.  In  thie 
place  there  are  very  good  wooding  and  watering;  we  caught  many 
fine  fish  with  a  hook  and  line  off  the  ship's  side,  and  hauled  the 
•eine  with  great  success,  in  a  fine  sandy  bay,  a  little  to  the  south* 
ward  of  Se^r  river :  we  also  shot  a  great  number  of  birds  of  va* 
tious  kinds,  particularly  geese,  ducks,  teal,  snipes,  plover,  and 
taceJiorses,  and  we  found  wild  celeiy  in  great  plenty.  The  lati* 
tode  of  this  place  is  53**  42^  south,  longitude,  by  observation,  71* 
W  west ;  the  variation  is  two  points  easterly.  We  anchored  here 
die  27th  of  December  1766,  and  sailed  again  the  18th  of  JaniH 
toy,  1767."— HatribworiA'*  CoU.  vol.  /,p.  411. 

The  following  is  from  Commodore  Byron's  Voyage,  on  the  same 
subject. 

^  The  next  day  at  noon,  having  had  little  wind,  and  calms,  we  an* 
ehored  in  Port  Famine,  close  to  the  shore,  and  found  our  situation 
very  safe  and  convenient :  we  had  shelter  from  all  winds  except  the 
•outh  east,  which  seldom  blows,  and  if  a  ship  should  be  driven  ashore 
m  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  she  could  receive  no  damage,  for  it  is  all 
fine  soft  ground.  We  found  drift  wood  here  sufficient  to  have  ftmi- 
ished  a  thousand  sail,  so  that  we  had  no  need  to  take  the  trouble  of 
cutting  green.  The  water  of  Sedger  river  is  excellent,  but  the 
boats  cannot  get  in  till  about  two  hours  flood,  because  at  low  water 
it  is  very  shallow  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  I  went  up  it 
about  four  miles  in  my  boat,  and  the  fallen  trees  then  tendered  it 
impossible  to  go  farther :  I  found  it,  indeed,  not  only  difficult  but 
dangerous  to  get  up  thus  far.  The  stream  is  very  n^id,  and  many 
stumps  of  trees  lie  hidden  under  it :  one  of  these  made  its  way 
through  the  bottom  of  my  boat,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  full  of 
water.    We  got  <m  shore  as  well  as  we  could;  and  afterwards^  witk 
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freat  diiBctilty)  hauled  bar  up  upon  tlie  side  of  the  rirer :  here  we 
contriTed  to  stop  the  hole  in  her  bottom,  so  as  that  we  made  a  shift 
to  get  her  down  to  the  river's  mouth,  where  she  was  soon  proper!; 
repaired  bj  the  carpenter.  On  each  side  of  this  river  there  are 
the  finest  trees  I  ever  saw,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
supply  the  British  navy  with  the  best  masts  in  the  world.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a  great  height,  and  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter^ 
which  is  proportionably  more  than  eight  yards  in  circumference  ; 
so  that  four  men,  joining  hand  in  hand,  could  not  compass  them  : 
among  others,  we  found  the  pepper  tree,  or  winter's  bark,  m  great 
plenty.  Among  these  woods,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the 
climate,  there  are  innumerable  parrots,  and  other  birds  of  the  mo^t 
beautiful  plumage.  I  shot  every  day  geese  and  ducks  enough  to 
serve  my  own  table  and  several  others,  and  every  body  on  boat  <! 
might  have  done  the  same :  we  had  indeed  great  plenty  of  fre^h 
provisions  of  all  kinds ;  for  we  caught  as  much  fish  every  day  aii 
served  the  companies  of  both  ships.  As  I  was  much  on  shore  here, 
I  tracked  many  wild  beasts  in  the  sand,  but  never  saw  one  ;  we  ai^^o 
found  many  huts,  or  wigwams,  but  never  met  with  an  Indian.  Thr 
country  between  this  fort  and  Cape  Forward,  which  is  distant  about 
four  leagues,  is  extremely  fine ;  the  soil  appeacs  to  be  very  gooiJ^ 
and  there  are  no  less  than  three  pretty  laige  rivers,  besides  sevc. 
ral  brooks. 

^^  While  we  lay  here  I  went  one  day  to  Cape  Forward,  and^hen  I 
set  out  I  intended  to  have  gone  farther ;  but  the  weather  became  m 
bad,  widi  heavy  rain,  that  we  were  glad  to  ;Stop  there,  and  make  a 
great  fire  to  dry  our  clothes,  which  were  wet  through.  Frctu 
the  place  where  we  stopped,  the  hidians  bad  been  gone  so  lately, 
that  the  wood,  which  lay  half  burnt,  where  they  had  made  their 
fire,  was  still  warm ;  and  soon  after  our  fire  was  kindled,  we  per- 
ceived  that  another  was  kindled  directly  opposite  to  it,  on  the  Tcitd 
del  Fuego  shore ;  probably  as  a  signal,  which  if  we  had  been  Indian :f 
we  should  have  understood.  After  we  were  dried  and  refreshed 
at  our  fire,  the  rain  having  abated,  I  walked  across  the  cape,  to  see 
how  the  strait  ran,  which  I  found  to  be  about  W.  N.  W.  the  hilln 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  were  of  an  inunensei height,  very  craggy  anH 
covered  with  snow  quite  firom  the  summit  to  the  base.  I  made  aho 
another  eicuvsion  along  Hie  shore  to  the  northward,  and  found  thr 
4?imitry  for  many  miles  etceedingly  pleasan^  the  ground  beiiig  tn 
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nan  J  plfliceff  covered  with  flowers,  whiefa  were  not  iaferior  to  thoee 
that  are  commoDly  found  in  our  gardens ;  either  in  beauty,  or  fra^ 
ranee ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter,  this 
country  might  in  my  opinion  be  made  by  cultivation,  one  of  die  finest 
in  the  world. 

^  1  had  set  up  a  small  tent  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  close  to  a  tittle 
rivulet  and  just  at  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  soon  after  the  ship  came  to 
an  anchor,  where  the  men  were  employed  in  washing:  they  slept  <m 
shore ;  but  soon  aAer  sunset  were  awakened  out  of  their  first  sleep 
by  the  roaring  of  some  wild  beasts^  which  the  daiimess  of  the  night 
and  the  solitariness  of  their  situation  in  this  pathless  desert,  rendered 
horrid  beyond  imagination :  the  tone  was  hollow  and  deep,  so  that  the 
beasts,  of  whatever  kind,  were  certainly  large,  and  the  poor  fellows 
perceived  that  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  sound  every 
minute  became  more  loud.  From  this  time  sleep  was  renounced 
for  the  night,  a  large  fire  was  immediately  kindled,  and  a  constant 
blaze  kept  up :  this  prevented  the  beasts  from  invading  the  tent ;  but 
they  continued  to  prowl  round  at  a  little  distance  with  incODsant 
howlings,  till  the  day  broke,  and  then  to  the  grent  comfort  of  the 
affirighted  sailors  they  disappeared. 

^  At  this  place,  not  far  from  where  the  ship  laid,  there  is  a  hill 
that  has  been  cleared  of  wood,  and  we  supposed  this  to  be 
the  spot  where  the  Spaniards  formerly  had  a  settlement  One 
of  the  men,  as  he  was  passing  over  this  hill,  perceived  that  in 
a  particular  part,  the  ground  returned  the  sound  of  his  foot,  as  if  it 
was  hollow :  he  therefore  repassed  it  several  times,  and  finding  the 
effect  still  the  same,  he  conceived  a  strong  notion  that  something 
was  buried  there ;  when  he  came  on  board,  he  related  what  he  had 
remarked  to  me,  and  1  went  myself  to  the  spot,  with  a  small  party, 
ftmishe-^  with  spades  and  pickaxes,  and  saw  the  spot  opened  to  a 
considerable  depth,  but  we  found  nothing,  nor  did  there  appear  to 
be  any  hollow  or  vault  as  was  expected.  As  we  were  returning 
through  the  woods,  we  found  two  very  large  skulls,  which,  by  the 
teeth,  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  some  beasts  of  prey,  but  of 
what  kind  we  could  not  guess. 

^  Having  continued  here  till  Friday  the  4th  of  January,  and 
completed  the  wood  and  water  of  both  ships,  for  which  purpose 
I  had  entered  the  strait,  Udetermined  to  steer  •back  again  i^ 
ie vch  of  Falkland^  Islands.''— /fmJbworlfr's  CM,  «#{.  /,  p.  37. 
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The  land  is  ^od  in  some  of  its  Tallies,  and  no  doubt  would  pro* 
duce  snfficieol  to  support  inhabitants,  were  the  settlement  taken 
care  ot^  till  they  could  ^t  underway.  The  wicked  deed  of  send- 
ing people  to  starre  and  die,  when  so  many  mettos  were  so  near 
to  prevent  it,  seems  unpardonable. 

The  island  Terra  del  Fuego  takes  it  name  from  its  fonnerly  hav- 
ing been  very  noted  for  volcanoes,  and  I  believe  they  hum  on  some 
part  of  it  at  this  time.  It  lies  between  latitude  52''  S(/,  and  55'' 
M  south,  and  between  longitude  65^  and  75^  west,  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  poor  half  starved  miserable  beings,  who  are  veiy  little 
removed  from  the  brute  creation.  They  live  on  fish  and  seal^s 
flesh,  when  they  can  get  them.  They  eat  the  seals  raw  and  nearly 
rotten.  Their  numbers  are  but  small.  The  land  is  very  mountain- 
.  ous,  and  in  general  is  clothed  with  wood  to  the  summit.  Some 
parts  of  the  island  appear  pleasant,  especially  on  low,  or  mod- 
erately elevated  points,  and  in  valleys,  which  have  been  burned,  and 
by  some  means  cleared,  and  over  which  the  grass  has  grown. 
All  the  south  side,  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Horn,  in  passing  to  the 
westward  through  Strait  le  Maire,  is  interspersed  with  small  isl* 
.  ands.  I  have  landed  on  many  of  them,  and  found  them  sterile, 
dreary  places,  affording  very  little  verdure.  A  certain  kind 
of  green  tussuck  grows  on  some  of  these  islands,  and  likewise  at 
the  Falkland  Islands.  It  grows  up  as  laige  as  a  half  barrel 
tub,  and  some  are  four  times  that  siee.  It  has  a  covering  which 
appears  Jike  beautiful  green  velvet  1  do  not  know  of  what  sub- 
stance they  are  under  the  covering,  but  they  emit  a  clear  transpa- 
rent white  balsam,  which  comes  out  on  the  surface  in  laige  bunches, 
and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  an  extraordinarily  healing  na- 
ture. • 

Staten  Land  ia  more  sterile  than  Terra  del  Fncgo,  being  nothing 
but  a  body  of  craggy  sharp  pointed  mountains;  the  sea  surging 
against  all  sides  of  it  with  great  violence ;  but  there  are  several 
very  good  harbours  on  its  north  easterly  side.  All  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  this  island  is  wood,  water,  and  some  few  seals,  and  good 
fish  maybe  caught  round  its  shores.  The  islands  round  Terra  del 
Faego  afford  a  few  seals  of  both  the  fur  and  hair  kinds. 

In  making  the  passage  round  the  cape,  it  is  best  to  keep-within 
three  or  four  leagues  of  the  easterly  side  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  if 
to  the  northward,  when  sailing  to  the  south  and  eastward,  until 
Strait  le  Maire  is  opened.    By  keeping  on  that  side  it  cannot  be 
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missed.  The  land  trends  so  fast  to  the  eastward,  that  if  the 
strait  isnot  opened  soon,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  passed.  It  is 
very  easily  discovered  in  sailing  from  the  westward,  near  the 
land ;  bat  if  jou  fall  in  on  the  Staten  Land  side,  and  ^o  not 
make  the  strait  open,  the  land  will  soon  be  passed,  and  the 
main  ocean  open  to  the  southward.  The  strait  is  about  five 
leagues  wide;  but  as  the  land  is  very  h%h  on  both  sides,  it 
does  not  appear  so  much  until  entering  it  The  distance  through 
this  strait  is  very  short,  nothing  more  than  passing  between  two 
islands.  There  is  a  very  level  point  of  land  that  projects  out 
from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  north  east,  and  forms  the  north 
west  entrance  of  the  strait  It  is  gpreen,  low*land,  running  in 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  water.  If  a  ship  falls  m  with  the  north  east 
end  of  Staten  Land,  I  would  recommend  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
for  in  going  through  the  strait,  theote  will  be  a  current  setting  to 
the  northward,  the  most  part  of  the  time,  running  very  strong, 
with  a  swell  that  generally  rolls  in  from  the  south  west  through 
It.  It  is  clear  of  danger  and  may  be  passed  in  the  night  with 
a  fair  wind.  When  through,  the  course  must  not  be  more  to 
the  westward  than  south  by  west,  by  compass,  until  to  the  south- 
ward of  Cape  Horn ;  on  account  of  the  islands  that  lie  on  the  south 
east  side  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  These  islands  are  dangerous  if  kept 
too  close  on  board  in  the  night,  or  in  bad  weather,  or  fog ;  as  a  ship 
may  be  swept  in  amongst  them  by  the  very  strong  tide  that  sets 
here.  There  is  very  fool  ground  amongst  them,  towards  the  Cape. 
We  had  much  trouble  one  night  to  get  clear  of  these  islands  and 
rocks  after  we  had  got  into  the  midst  of  them. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  having  filled  up  our  watelr,  and  pro- 
cured what  drift  wood  we  could  find  about  the  shores,  we  took  our 
departure  from  West  Point  Harbour,  directing  our  course  towards 
Cape  Horn,  and  on  the  8th,  passed  Strait  le  Maire,  with  a  north  west 
wind.  Our  course  was  south,  and  south  by  east,  against  a  violent  head 
tea,  which  made  the  ship  labour  the  most  of  any  sea  I  ever  expe- 
rienced. We  continued  working  off  Cape  Horn  from  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary till  the  12th  of  March,  before  we  considered  ourselves  fairly 
round.  Sometimes  we  stood  close  in  with  the  islands  about  the 
cape,  and  then  off  to  the  southward  into  latitude  60^  south.  The 
winds  blew  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  from  the  westerly 
quarter,  between  west  north-west  and  west  south-west,  strong 
gales;  not  ^^owing  us  in  general  to  carry  more  sail  than  a  reefed 
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toresail  and  storm  staysail,  which  made  ns  rerj  imcomfortable,  as 
our  ship  was  deep  waisted,  and  kept  half  filled  with  water  a  great 
part  of  the  time.  The  sea  was  tremendoos  during  the  gales, 
rolling  in  mountains  irom  the  westward ;  but  the  wesfther  was  not 
worse  than  I  have  seen  in  other  hi§^  latitudes,  in  many  places.  I 
wottld  here  remark,  that  off  all  promontories  the  winds  blow  with 
much  greater  yiolence  than  in  open  sea.  The  high  land  alwaya 
attracts  the  wind,  and  between  two  mountains,  or  two  islands,  or 
passing  near  any  high  land,  the  current  of  air  mores  with  much 
greater  velocity  than  it  does  on  level  ground,  or  the  open  ocean. 

In  taking  a  departure  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  it  is  best  to  go 
•ut  between  them  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  wind  will  permit, 
always  bearing  in  mind  to  make  westing  when  convenient  (if  bound 
round  the  cape)  as  you  will  find  it  difficult  in  general.  I  should 
always  recommend  to  keep  to  the  westward  of  these  islands  if 
jou  do  not  stop  at  them.  The  wind  blows  in  these  latitudes  three 
quarters  of  the  year  from  the  westward,  and  by  keeping  that  point 
best  on  board,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  fair.  When  drawii^  neaN 
ly  up  with  Strait  1e  Bfaire,  keep  the  land  of  Terra  del  Fueg^  best 
on  board,  it  will  be  found  to  trend  rounds  to  the  south  and  eastward* 
80  that  it  will  be  easily  known  when  near  it. 

As  we  did  not  experience  any  extraordinarily  dreadful  gales 
•f  wind,  off  the  cape  ourselves,  and  as  there  were  several 
other  ships  off  the  cape  at  that  time  which  did,  and  as  we 
have  at  other  times  found  /eports  differ  very,  much,  I  make 
the  following  remarks,  and  leave  no  other  way  to  account 
for  the  difference  but  by  allowing  that  all  men  do  not  see  and  think 
aUke.  I  have  observed  the  thermometer  of  some  men's  minds  to 
be  filled  with  light  inflammatory  matter  which  rises  easily,  and 
occasions  them  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  dismal.  Others  are 
filled  with  genuine  mercury,  which  will  not  rise  without  a  cause. 
These  last  seldom  see  such  extraordinary  phenomena.  For 
instance,  Captains  Dampier,  Cook,  and  La  Peyrouse,  three  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  traversed  the  globe,  never  represented 
any  such  terrible  difficulty  in  doubling  Cape  Hom^  or  in  navigating 
other  seas,  as  men  of  smaller  abilities  have.  One  reason,  why 
some  see  things  so  magnified,  is,  their  being  new  to  them,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  home ;  but  after  being  more  acquainted 
with  dangers,  and  more  accustomed  to  traversing  distant,  regions, 
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f^j  woQid  become  familiar  and  not  appear  «o  horrid ;  and  would 
not  be  troubled  with  such  uncommon  difficulty  afterwards. 

Cape  Horn  is  the  most  southerly  projecting  land,  and  is  an  island 
separate  from  Terra  del  Fuefo,  and  not  very  easy  to  be  known« 
There  is  a  great  number  of  islands  before  you  come  vtp 
with  it^  which  appear  to  be  the  last  land  to  the  southward.  When 
np  with  the  cape,  althoi^  it  is  an  island,  it  looks  like  the 
main  land;  and  the  coast  trends  much  faster  to  the  westward 
in  drawing  neaf  it,  than  further  to  the  eastward.  I  will  here  add, 
that  it  is  best  for  one  who  is  not  well  acquainted,  and  has  no  business 
with  the  coast,  not  to  make  too  free  with  it.  If  the  wind  blows 
strong  from  the  westward,  it  is  best  to  stretch  to  the  southward  a9 
long  as  a  ship  will  lie  on  that  tack  and  make  any  westing.  By  these 
means  she  will  be  move  likely  to  obtain  a  wind^  that  wiO  ena- 
ble her  to  get  to  the  westward  of  Terra  del  Fuego* 

In  the  months  of  Februsirv,  March,  Imd  April,  the  winds  are 
strong  and  pretty  constantly  from  the  westerly  quarter.  In  the 
three  winter  months,  which  are  June,  July,  and  August,  it  is  easier, 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  others,  to  make  a  passage  round  to  the 
westward,  (and  of  course  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,)  than  in 
the  dtf«o  months  first  mentioned.  We  found  a  strong  current 
setting  to  the  eastwanl  until  we  were  considerably  to  the  westward 
round  the  cape.  We  saw  the  land  on  the  west  and  nortbwa^  of 
the  cape  for  some  distance,  and  stood  close  in  with  it  sereitd  times 
on  diflferent  parts  of  tbe  south  west  side  of  Terra  del  Fuego^r  The 
coast  close  on  board  was  found  much  clearer  of  dangers  than  that 
to  the  eastward  of  it.  W^  paased  two  groups  of  islands  off  to  the 
south  west  of  the  cape ;  one  of  them  is  called  Diego  Ramirez,  the 
other  has  no  name  that  I  know  of;  but  the  weather  was  soextremely 
bad  we  could  see  but  little  of  them,  and  shall  only  gire  their  latitude 
and  longitude  as  near  as  possible.  From  what  we  saw,  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  dangers  at  a  distance  from  them. 

There  are  soundings  •  several  leagfues  from  the  land  round  the 
Cape,  on  the  north  east  side  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  through  Strait 
le  Maire.  Cape  Diego  is  the  northeast  cape  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  strait,  and  is  the  low  green  point  which  has  been  before  de« 
scribed,  in  latitude  54  33^  south,  and  longitude  64°  6'  west.  Cape 
Good  Success,  which  is  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  tbe  strait,  it 
m  latitude  as*'  V  south,  and  longitude  65^  2T  west    Cape  Horn, 
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lies  in  latitude  bS""  58^  south,  and  longitude  67"*  26'  west  Islands 
Diego  Ramirez,  in  latitude  56^  25'  south,  longitude  68*  40^  west. 
The  other  group  of  islands,  which  has  heen  before  mentioned, 
hayi])g  no  name,  lies  in  latitude  56^  51'  south,  longitude  70^  40^ 
west,  by  the  best  calculation  we  could  make ;  but  the  longitude 
of  the  latter  group  is  very  uncertain. 

There  are  innumerable  swarms  of  birds  on  the  islands  round 
Terra  del  Fuego,  of  the  same  species  with  those  whicli  have  beea 
described  on  the  Falkland  islands.  Several  kinds  of  excellent  fish 
may  be  caught  on  its  coast,  and  m  the  harbours.  Whales  are  plenty 
all  round  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  parts  of  its  shores.  Plenty 
of  fowls,  which  are  good  to  eat,  may  be  shot,  with  very  little 
trouble  ;  such  as  geese  of  various,  kinds,  seven  or  eight  kinds  of 
ducfci  and  teal,  plover,  curlews,  snipes,  partridges,  quails,  and  many 
others.  There  are  many  kinds  of  birds  of  a  beautiful^  plumage 
found  here.  From  my  own  knowle(]ge,  and  from  what  I  have  been 
credibly  told  by  those  who  have  visited  these  parts,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  there  are  several  kinds  of  animals  on  the  main  island, 
such  as  foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits. 
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•DeBcriptioii  of  Uie  CooBi  of  Chili— Chiloe  Islands— Baldivia^Mocha— Concept 
tion— ValparaiBO— and  Quoquimbo. 

fT  HEN  as  far  to  the  westward  as  longitude  78**  OC  west,  it  will 
do  to  stand  to  the  northward,  by  the  latitude  of  Cape  Pillar. 
The  winds  will  not  incline  so  much  from  the  north  west,  after  pass* 
ing  that  cape  as  before ;  probably  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  land, 
which  runs  from  Cape  Pillavto  the  south  east  a  great  distance, 
and  no  doubt  causes  the  wind  to  blow  in  that  direction.  By  stand- 
ing to  the  northward  by  Cape  Pillar,  which  is  the  south  west  cape, 
and  Cape  Vi<^ory  the  north  west  cape  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
on  to  the  coasl|  of  Chili,  before  obtaining  a  sufficient  offing,  th^^e 
would  be  great  danger  of  being  driven  on  shore,  or  among  the 
Chili  islands,  should  a  ship  be  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind,  so  that  she 
could  not  carry  sail  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  as  has  been  before  stated,  we  considered 
ourselves  far  enough  to  the  westward  of  the  cape,  to  stand  to  the 
northward  with  safety.  We  then  found  ourselves  in  latitude  49^  3(y 
south,  and  longitude  86°  2(y  west,  by  account ;  which,  after  making 
all  allowances  for  the  easterly  current  and  bad  reckoning,  led  us  to 
suppose  we  were  to  the  westward  of  80° ;  but  on  the  18th  we 
obtained  several  sets  of  lunar  observations,  which  placed  us  in  lon- 
gitude 77°  40'  w%st,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  reckoning,  it  was  86^ 
50^.  The  latitude  was  41°  south.  Variation  of  compass  16°  east. 
I  would  here  remark,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  observations 
for  longitude,  in  making  a  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  on  account 
of  thick  weather;  and  that  all  ships  find  a  strong  current  setting 
constantly  to  the  eastward.  We  found  the  winds  blow  chiefly 
from  the  south  west,  after  getting  to  the  northward  of  latitude 
50°  south,  and  as  we  advanced  in  this  course  it  gradually  hauled 
to  the  southward  and  eastward. 
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On  the  26th,  we  saw  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  landed  upon 
it;  and  on  the  31  st,  arrived  and  landed  at  Massa  Fuero.  A  particular 
description  of  these  islands  will  be  hereafter  g^ven.  From  this  we 
continued  our  course  to  the  northward,  on  the  coast  of  ChilL 
We  will  here  give  a  description  of  this  coast,  beginning  at  its 
southern  extremity. 

All  the  coast  of  Chili,  from  latitude  52°  Otf  south,  or  from  Cape 
Victory  down  to  latitude  41^  40^  south,  is  one  continued  chain  of 
islands,  inlets,  shoals,  and  dangers ;  and  if  driven  in  amongst  them, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  losing  the  ship,  and  all  the  crew 
perishing ;  as  this  coast  is  one  of  the  worst  that  is  known,  for  a  ship 
to  be  cast  away  upon.  I  became  vc;y  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  Sjpijnish  commander  by  the  name  of  Calmin^ries,  who  was  with 
Matispeena,  when  he  surveyed  this  coast.  He  informed  me,  that 
there  were  many  good  harbours  amongst  these  islands ;  but  were 
very  difficult  of  access.  Hair  seals  were  to  be  procured ;  but  it  was 
hazardous  for  a  vessel  to  go  to  look  for  them. 

After  passing  down  the  coast  below  the  last  stated  latitude; 
H  is  in  general  clear  of  dangers.  The  climate  becomes  mild,  and 
the  weather  pleasant.  In  latitude  40^  5'  south,  and  longitude  73^ 
20^  west,  lies  the  town  of  Baldivia.  This  is  the  most  southern 
Spanish  settlement  of  any  importance  on  the  main  coast  of  Chili. 
It  is  celebrated  amongst  the  Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
on  account  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  because  it  is 
,  one  of  the  strongest  places  on  that  coast.  The  next  place 
of  any  consequence  is  Conception,  which  lies  in  latitude  36^  4T 
south,  and  in  longitude  73^  G'  west,  and  has  a  spacious  bay. 
Valparaiso  lies  in  latitude  33^  1'  south,  and  longitude  72^  4' west. 
Coquimbo  is  in  latitude  30^  south,  and  longitude  71°  16'  west. 
These  four  ports  are  all  which  the  Spaniards  hare  on  the  coast  of 
Cluli,  of  any  consequence.  There  are  other  small  ones ;  but 
none  that  are  large  enough  to  receive  ships.  The  country,  from 
the  latitude  42*  A/,  to' latitude  27°  00'  south,  is  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  provisions  in  the  greatest  plenty.  They  are 
most  easjly  procured  near  Conception  and  Valparaiso. 

The  Spaniards  have  settled  the  island  of  Chiloe.  Its  northern 
extreme  lies  in  latitude  41°  40'  south.  It  is  a  great  place  for 
catching  and  curing  fish.  I  have  had  several  hundred  weight  of 
(hem,     They  exactly  resemble  tho  cod,  which  is  caught  in  the 
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bay  of  St  Loire,  and  are  a  very  delicate  table  fish.  *  It  also  abounds 
with  very  excellent  timber,  suitable  for  ships  and  other  buildings, 
and  common  cabmet  work.  ^^  Chiloe,  a  considerable  island,  being 
one  of  the  goverments  of  Chili,  seated  on  its  coast  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean  in  the  gulf  of  Chonos,or  the  Archipelago  of  Guaytecas, 
and  separated  in  its  southern  part  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
sea,  which  forms  a  bay.  It  is  about  1 40  miles  in  length,  by  30  in 
breadth.  It  lies  between  41  **  40^  and  43*'  bCf  south  latitude.  The 
principal  harbour  of  the  island,  on  the  north  coast,  is  Chacao, 
which  ia  said  to  be  well  fortified  and  capable  of  good  defence ;  and 
at  Culbuco,  which  is  larger,  resides  a  eorregidor,  nominated  by  the 
President  of  Chili,  and  also  rcgidores  and  alcaldes,  chosen  annually. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  this  place  has  two  convents,  and  a  ca)|pge 
of  Jesuits.  The  island  is  well  peopled  with  Spaniards,  mulattoes, 
and  Indian  proselytes."— Uce*'  Cyclo.  vol  VIIL  from  cha  to  cmr. 

In  latitude  38°  28'  south,  and  longitude  74^  4'  west,  hes 
the  island  of  Mocha;  famous  amongst  whalemen  and  sealers, 
for  wild  horses  and  hogs.  They  are  numerous  on  it,  and  it 
is  common  to  go  on  shore  and  shoot  them  for  fresh  provisions. 
I  have  eaten  of  the  horse  beef,  which  was  very  good.  The 
island  formerly  had  black  cattle  upon  it ;  but  either  the  ships^ 
people  which  stopped  there,  or  the  Spaniards,have  destroyed  them. 
It  lies  about  fifleen  miles  from  the  main  land,  has  a  tolerable  har- 
bour, or  anchoring  place,  on  its  northerly  part ;  is  moderately  ele- 
vated  land ;  good  soil,  and  would  be  valuable  if  settled  and  well  *-' 
cultivated.  The  longest  way  is  from  noj:th  to  south,  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  tivo4hirds  of  that  distance  in  width. 
There  is  an  island  called  St.  Maria,  in  latitude  37^  OO'  south,  and 
longitude  73°  34'  west,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

In  navigating  this  coast  at  any  time  between  the  months  of  October 
and  April,  the  \yeather  is  pleasant,  and  the  wind  three  fourths  of  the 
time  from  the  south  east,  in  moderate,  steady  breezes.  I  think  I 
never  witnessed  such  serene,  pure  air,  as  on  this  coast  in  summer ; 
but  in  winter  the  winds  are  from  the  northward  one  half  the  time, 
from  latitude  33**  OO',  to  40°  00'  south,  and  blow  at  times  very 
strong,  when  torrents  of  rain  fall.  Off  from  this  coast  lie  Juan 
Fernandez,  the  famous  place  of  Alexander  Selkirk's  exile,  and  Mas.- 
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sa  Fuera    To  the  north  of  them,  lie  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Weliti 
These  places  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  country  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili  is  remarkable  for  its  moan- 
tains.  A  chain  of  them,  of  stupendous  height,  extends  from  near 
latitude  50^  GO'  south,  down  to  the  equator,  with  very  few  passes 
across  them.  Those  which  are  farthest  to  the  south  are  called  the 
Andes,  and  this  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  whole  chain, 
both  those  that  run  through  Chili,  as  well  as  those  that  run  through 
Peru.  But  the  most  common  names  given  them  at  present  are, 
those  in  Chili  are  called  the  Andes,  and  those  in  Peru  the  Corde- 
lieras.  They  lie  nearly  parrallel  to  the  shore,  from  fiAy  to  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  inland.  I  have  seen  them  most  part  of  the 
distance,  from  latitude  40°  OO'  south,  to  near  the  equator ;  having 
sailed  along  all  that  coast,  frequently  within  five  leagues  of  the  land, 
and  having  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  them.  They 
sometimes  are  not  visible  in  clear  weather,  when  five  or  six  leagues 
off  shore.  This  is  probably  owing  to  their  not  being  so  high,  or 
lying  further  back  from  the  sea  at  some  places  than  at  others. 
They  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  partly  covered  with  snow.  Vol- 
canos  exist  in  the  range,  and  particularly  near  the  sea  coast.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  they  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world. 
The  appearance  of  them  is  magnificent  beyond  description,  when 
viewed  from  a  ship^s  deck,  eight  or  ten  miles  off  shore ;  particu- 
larly when  the  sun  is  near  setting,  and  the  atmosphere  clear ; 
it  then  shines  on  their  westerly  side  next  the  sea ;  in  some  places 
beautifully  shaded,  where  one  mountain  stands  a  little  in  front  of 
another,  making  the  most  interesting  and  splendid  appearance  that 
can  be  conceived  of. 

The  next  remarkable  objects  of  this  country  are  the  mines  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  have  spread  its  fame  over  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  In  the  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called,  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  them ;  though  but  few  that  are  profitable. 
I  have  seen  a  ^reat  quantity  of  copper  at  the  port  of  Coquimbo, , 
"which  was  brought  from  these  mines.  It  is  valued  much  higher 
than  the  copper  of  Europe,  being,  as  I  understood,  mixed  with 
gold. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Spaniard?  when  at  Conception,  that  there 
were  rich  mines  to  the  southward,  in  Chili,  which  they  do  not 
work,  because  the  natives  are  so  formidable   in  their  vicinitv. 
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and  are  their  enemies.  I  had  it  from  midoubted  authority,  that 
there  are  natives  in  the  southern  interior  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili, 
whom  the  Spaniards  haye  neyer  conquered,  and  to  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  tribute,  to  keep  peace  with  them ;  and  that  they  had 
followed  them  oyer  some  parts  of  the  Andes,  where  it  was  so  cold 
that  some  of  their  men  and  horses  were  frozen  to  death,  in  crossing 
the  mountain.  After  crossing  it,  they  discovered  one  of  the 
richest  countries  they  had  eyer  found  in  South  America,  for  gold  and 
silver;  but  the  metals  were  not  attainable,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  mountains.  The  latitude  of  this  rich  country  must  be 
as  high  as  40%  or  upwards,  south.  I  will  here  remark,  that  I  have 
spent  nearly  six  months  at  one  time  in  the  port  and  city  of  Con* 
ception,  always  having  the  privilege  of  associating  with  the  Hrst 
class  of  people  when  I  chose  it«  This  gave  me  an  excellent  oppor^ 
tunity  to  get  the  most  correct  information  of  this  country,  which  I 
improved  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  both  at  that  time  and  at  several 
other  visits  which  I  afterwards  made,  of  from  one  to  three  months 
each. 

<  The  north  head  or  westerly  entrance  of  Conception  bay  is  in  lati- 
tude 36^  3(y  south,  and  in  longitude  73^  2b'  west,  from  the  best 
calculations  we  had  an  opportunity  to  make,  subject  however  to  an 
error  of  a  mile  or  two,  as  we  had  no  observation  near  it.  In  sailing 
into  the  bay  or  harbour,  keep  to  the  southward,  when  running  for 
the  port.  This  precaution  is  necessary  also  in  making  any  harbour 
on  the  coast  of  Chih*,  especially  in  the  summer  season,  as  the  pre* 
vailing  winds  are  from  the  south  east.  In  running  along  the  coast 
there  ,will  be  seen  two  remarkable  hills,  which  lie  to  the  south  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  about  four  or  five  leagues  distant.  They 
are  called  the  Maiden^s  Paps,  or  Dugs  of  Conception  ;  resembling 
a  woman^s  breasts,  by  which  they  have  obtained  their  name.  A 
bay  makes  in  to  the  northward  of  the  Paps,  and  a  river  to  the 
southward ;  but  after  passing  the  small  bay  to  the  north  of  them 
the  coast  trends  about  north,  till  coming  up  with  the  north  head  or 
westerly  entrance  into  Conception,  off  which  lie  two  small  rocks, 
one  white  and  tlbe  other  black.  The  white  one  is  the  lai^est 
The  other  lies  to  the  north  of  it.  When  the  head  is  passed, 
bring  it  to  bear  east,  and  then  make  an  island,  called  Quiriquina, 
lying  east  from  the  head,  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  into  the 
bay.     This  island  will  not  be  opene^  distinctly  till  the  head  has 
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been  considerably  passed ;  it  will  then  be  safe  to  haul  in  for  its 
north  end,  and  sail  pretty  near  to  it  round  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  bay  will  be  open  to  the  southward.  The  main  land  must  not 
be  kept  too  near  on  board  when  abreast  the  island,  on  account  of 
some  rocks  that  lie  off  the  shore.  After  passing  this  island  to  the 
tooth  a  short  distance,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  best  on  board,  on  account  of  some  dangerous  reeft,  that  lie  on 
the  west  side  above  the  island.  When  near  the  head  of  the  bay, 
in  six  or  seven  fathoms  water,  it  will  be  safe  to  stand  westward, 
keeping  the  south  shore  on  board ;  the  reef  will  be  left  to  the 
northward,  and  anchor  in  the  same  depth  of  water  off  the  port  of 
Talcaquana.  This  stands  on  the  south  west  side  of  the  bay,  where 
will  be  found  soft  clear  ground,  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the 
north,  and  that  much  broken  by  the  island  before  mentioned,  which 
lies  about  three  leagues  distant,  and  forms  one  side  of  the  bay. 
Its  breadth  is  about  two  leagues  from  east  to  west.  There  are 
Tery  regular  soundings  all  the  way  from  the  island  to  the  port,  or 
anchoring  place,  decreasing  from  twenty  fathoms  near  the  island, 
to  the  depth  laid  down  to  anchor  in.  There  is  a  passage  to  the 
westward  of  the  island,  but  I  should  not  reconmiend  a  ship  to  go 
that  way,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is  an  easy  place  to  go  into,  and 
is  a  good  harbour,  affording  every  kind  of  refreshment  The  in- 
habitants are  a  kind  and  friendly  people.  The  landing  is  very 
convenient,  on  a  smooth  gravelly  beach,  directly  in  front  of  the 
town,  for  landing  and  taking  off  a  cargo,  or  stores.  This  place  is 
healthy  and  handsomely  situated.  Its  situation  is  low,  being  a 
skirt  of  land  that  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  water.  The 
lan^  to  the  north  and  south  of  it  in  high.  The  houses  are  princi^ 
pally  built  of  clay,  which  is  baked  in  the  sun,  similar  to  the 
method  that  has  been  described  in  page  IGl,  and  covered  on  the 
roof  with  crooked  tiles,  made  and^  baked  in  the  shape  of  half  a 
spilt  reed,  being  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and  six  inches 
wide.  These  crooked  tiles  are  laid  one  end  upon  another,  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  roof  up  to  the  ridge  pole,  in  straight 
rows,  so  as  to  form  troughs  near  enough  together  for  the  same 
shaped  tiles  to  cover  the  edges  of  two;  the  tiles  are  then 
placed  on  them  the  other  side  up,  one  lying  upon  another  as 
before.  This  of  course  turns  all  the  water  into  the  hollows,  and  it 
runs  off  the  building  in  spouts.     It  is  mj  opinion  that  it  is  the  best 
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and  dieapest  way  that  can  be  adopted  to  coyer  the  roof  of  a 
house.  The  first  cost  of  the  tiles  would  not  be  any  more,  and  per- 
haps not  so  much,  as  a  roof  of  boards  and  shingles  would  be; 
and  when  they  are  well  laid,and  mortar  ai  the  same  time  put  over  the 
joints  of  the  tiles,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their  leaking.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  any  more  wood  to  form  the  roof  than  strong 
rafters,  or  pieces  up  and  down^  placed  six  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  and  battens  laid  across  them  near  enough  together  for  the 
ends  of  the  tiles  to  rest  upon.  They  must  be  as  near  together  as  the 
length  of  the  tiles.  A  roof  made  in  this  manner  would  not  be  very 
heavy,  the  tiles  are  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
If  people  should  get  into  the  way  of  making  this  kind  of  tiles, 
they  could  make  them  cheap,  and  regular  as  to  size  and  shape. 

The  port  of  Talcaquank  is  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Conception, 
in  a  north  west  direction,  through  a  fine  level  plain.  Afler  leaving 
the  port,  there  is  a  small  hill  to  cross.  The  road  then,  for  about 
three  miles,  runs  parallel  with  and^  near  the  shore,  where  there  is 
a  beautiful  beach  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  harbour.  It  crosses 
near  the  head  of  several  small  creeks,  between  them  and  fresh 
ponds,  which  are  drained  into  them.  It  is  defended  by  two  batte- 
ries, one  lying  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  port,  on  low  ground. 
The  guns  are  not  more  than  fiAeen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  other  is  to  the  north  west,  on  the  side  of  a  hiU, 
between  one  and  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water 
and  has  seven  or.  eight  heavy  guns  in  it,  twenty-four  or  thirty-two 
pounders  They  have  a  very  commanding  situation.  That  to  the 
eastward  has  about  the  same  number  of  gun%;  but  is  much  better 
built.  The  two  forts  can  cross  each  other's  fires,  when  playing  on 
a  ship  in  the  road.  Their  situation  could  not  be  better  chosen  to 
defend  the  place. 

I  shall  here  insert  an  affair,  which  I  think,  will  be  amusing  to  the 
reader,  that  happened  about  the  time  I  arrived  here  in  February^ 
1805,  carrying  into  port  the  Spanish  ship  Tryal,  the  particulars 
of  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  On  our  landing,  we  found 
all  in  confusion,  the  Spaniards  having  taken*  us  for  two  English 
ships  coming  to  revenge  the  injury  which  an  English  ship  had  sus- 
tained at  that  place  about  a  week  previous  to  our  arrival.  The 
circumstances  were  these :  Two  English  whale  ships  came  iir 
to  this  place  for  refreshments,  and  to  repair  some  damages  f  not 
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knowu^  of  the  difficulties  which  existed  at  that  time  between  the 
two  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  English  having  attacked  four 
Spanish  frigates  that  were  going  to  Spain  from  the  River  of  Plate- 
with  money  on  hoaM,  taking  three  of  them,  and  sinking  the  other 
This  had  occasioned  the  Spaniards  to  stop  aU  English  ships.  These 
two  English  whale  ships  were  the  Betsey,  commanded  by  captain 
Richards,  and  the  Thomas,  commanded  by  captain  Moody,  who 
had  his  wife  with  him.  They  came  in  and  anchored  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  forts.  The  Spaniards  sent  a  guard  boat  on 
board,  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  to  ofier  any  assistance  they 
might  stand  m  need  oi^  and  to  invite  them  on  shore.  The  two 
captains  accepted  their  invitation,  and  ordered  their  first  officers  not 
to  let  any  Spaniards  come  on  board  in  their  absence,  (having  some 
suspicions  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  sincere.)  They  went  on 
shore  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  were  very  politely  received 
on  the  beach  by  a  number  of  officers^  who,  after  escorting  them  to 
the  captain  of  the  port^s  house,  and  placing  sentinels  at  each  door, 
informed  them  of  the  existmg  difficulty,  and  that  they  should  take 
possession  of  their  ships.  The  English  captains  told  them  the 
ships  would  not  be  given  up  in  their  absence.  Three  or  four  large 
boats,  filled  with  troops,  attempted  to  go  on  board,  and  being  re* 
fused,  the  Spaniards  fired  on  them.  The  ships  returned  the  fire. 
The  two  batteries  then  opened  their  fire  upon  them,  and  the 
Thomas  soon  gave  up.  The  chief  officer  of  the  Betsey,  whose 
name  was  Hudson,  (a  man  of  extraordinary  bravery,)  cut  his  cable 
and  his  ship  swung  the  wrong  way,  with  her  head  in  shore,  passing 
within  several  Spanish  ships,  which,  with  every  vessel  in  the  har- 
bour, that  could  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  tc^ther  with  three  hundred 
soldiers  in  boats  and  on  ships'  decks,  and  the  two  batteries,  all  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  upon  him.  The  wind  was  light,  nearly  a  calm. 
The  shot  flew  so  thick  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  make  sail, 
some  part  of  the  rigging  being  cut  away  every  minute*  He  kept 
men  at  the  guns,  and  when  the  ship  swung  her  broad  side  so  as  to 
bear  upon  any  of  the  Spanish  ships,  he  kept  up  a  fire  at  them.  In 
this  situation  this  brave  fellow  continued  to  lie  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  before  he  got  his  topsails  sheeted  home.  The  action 
continued  in  this  manner  for  near  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  ship  to  sea,  however,  in  defiance  of  all  the  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  him.  The  ship  was  very  much  cut 
36 
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to  pieces,  i^  8ail9,  rigging,  and  hqll ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  board. 

Hudson  kept  flying  from  one  part  of  the  deck  to  the  other  during 
the  whole  time  of  action ;  encouraging  and  threatening  the  mea 
as  occasion  required.  He  kept  a  musket  in  his  hand  most  part  of 
the  time,  firing  when  he  could  find  time.  Some  of  the  men  came 
ail  and  begged  him  to  give  up  the  ship ;  telling  him  that  they  should 
all  be  killed — that  the  carpenter  had  all  one  side  of  him  shot  away — 
that  one  man  was  cut  in  halves  with  a  double  headed  shot,  as  he 
was  going  alofl  to  loose  the  fore  topsail,  and  the  body  had  fallen 
on  deck  in  two  separate  parts-^that  such  a  man  was  killed  at 
his  dnty  on  the  fore-castle,  and  one  more  had  been  killed  in  the 
main  top — ^that  Sam,  Jim,  Jack,  and  Tom,  were  wounded — and  that 
they  would  do  nothing  more  towards  getting  the  ship  out  of  the 
harbour.  His  reply  to  them  was,  ^^  Then  you  shall  be  sure  to  die, 
for  if  they  do  not  kill  you  I  will,  if  you  persist  in  any  such  resolu^ 
tion.^'  Saying  at  the  same  time,  ^^  Out  she  goes,  or  down  she 
goes.''  Meaning  that  the  ship  should  sink  if  she  did  not  go  out  of 
the  harbour.  By  this  resolute  and  determined  conduct,  he  kept 
the  men  to  their  duty,  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  one  of  the 
most  daring  enterprises,  perhaps,  ever  attempted. 

I  had  the  above  particulars  from  the  two  English  captains,  with 
whom  1  became  acquainted  after  I  arrived,  and  from  many  different 
persons  who  were  at  the  place  at  the  time ;  and  also  from  some  of 
the  men  who  were  on  board  the  Betsey,  whom  I  saw  after  I  left  thi^ 
port.  A  Spanish,  officer  who  commanded  one  of  the  batteries,  told 
me,  that  they  fired  one  hundred  and  thirty  32  pound  shot  from  their 
battery  at  the  Betsey,  and  the  other  battery  as  many,  or  more ; 
besides  what  the  ships  and  soldiers  had  done^ 

There  is  a  great  trade  carried  on  between  this  port  and  Lima. 
Many  ships  are  employed  in  carrying  wheat  from  here.  This 
country  abounds  with  it  for  many  degrees  north  and  south.  They 
also  carry  boards,  spars^  and  timber ;  some  wine,  raisins,  and  other 
dried  fruits  ;  considerable  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  the  production 
of  the  plains  of  that  name,  and  is  that  which  the  inhabitants 
call  rnntte.  It  is  the  tea  of  the  country,  and  very  much  drank  by 
all  classes  of  people  on  the  coast,  and  in  all  the  country  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  The  country  here,  like  the  other  ports  of  Chili,i8  well 
cultivated,  and  abounds  with  the  best  of  provisions.     They  make 
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great  qaantities  of  very  good  wine ;  and  have  all  tbe  quadrnpedt 
that  are  common  to  this  country,  and  so  plenty,  that  the  people  pur- 
chase them  from  one  another  at  the  following  very  low  rate :  for  a 
good  bollock,  four  dollars  ;  a  good  horse,  twenty,  and  common  ones 
firom  four  to  eight  dollars;  sheep  for  half  a  dollar;  and  other  flesh 
meat  in  the  same  proportion.  Foreigners  are  charged  more  for 
what  they  purchase. 

The  feathered  race  of  animals  far  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  1 
ever  saw,  particularly  for  those  good  to  eat  The  Spaniards  here  are 
not  allowed  to  use  fire  arms  in  comipon,  and  as  thaly  have  no  Indians 
who  hunt  them,  they  are  very  plenty  and  tame.  I  have  often  gone 
out  by  permission  on  horse  back,  and  shot  a  horse  load  in  three 
hours ;  killing  seven  difierent  kinds  of  ducks  and  teal,  with  various 
other  sorts  of  fowls.  The  shores,  water,  and  pastures  in  this  vi- 
cinity, are  covered  with  them.  They  have  the  finest  fish,  and  in 
the  greatest  variety,  of  any  place  I  ever  visited.  There  are  gold 
and  silver  mines  near  Conception ;  but  not  plenty  enough  to  make 
much  account  of.  The  riches  of  this  country  consist  in  what  it 
produced  from  the  land,  not  from  what  is  dug  out  of  it  This  city 
was  founded  two  or  three  leagues  ftirther  to  the  northward  than 
it  now  stands,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  bay,  and  was  called  Pinko. 
It  was  removed  to  where  it  now  is  because  of  earthquakes ;  the 
old  town  or  city  being  now  quite  deserted  oi>  that  account 

The  ladies  of  this  place  vie  with  any  I  ever  saw  in  point  of 
beauty.  They  are  modest,  mild,  and  very  agreeable.  Their  dress 
is  a  little  singular,  as  they  wear  the  old  fashioned  hoop  round  the 
waist,  of  an  extraordinary  size ;  but  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  travel,  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  much  notice. 
They  are  rather  partial  to  the  Americans  and  to  Englishmen.  I 
never  can  think  it  a  crime  to  reciprocate  their  sentiments.  The 
Spanish  gentlemen  are  th^  noblest  spirited  men  I  ever  was  acquaint- 
ed with.  The  idea  that  is  entertained  of  their  being  a  very  jealous 
people,  is  not  true.     I  never  saw  gentlemen  more  free  from  it. 

In  the  city  and  port  of  Conrcption  and  its  vicinity,  there  are 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  all  descriptions. 

I  shall  here  introduce  the  subject  of  Valparaiso,  with  Capt. 
Vancouver's  remarks,  which  we  found  generally  correct.  He  says 
— ^  ships  destined  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  should  endeavour  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  to  make  the  coast  wqH  to  the  southward  of 
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the  bay,  in  order  that  a  fair  wind  may  be  insured  for  entering 
it.  The  southerly  winds,  which  in  general  extend  sixty  or  seventy 
leagues  from  the  coast,  mostly  prevail  until  the  month  of  May ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  that  month  during  all  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  I  was  given  to  understand  the  prevaiL 
ing  winds  were  from  the  north.  These  winds  are  commonly  attends 
ed  with  great  quantities  of  rain,  and  very  foggy  weather;  but 
they  do  not  often  blow  with  much  violence,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
returns  to  the  southward  the  dry  season  commences,  and  so  it 
continues,  with  ^ttle  variation,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  These  wind«,  however,  frequently  blow  very  strong,  so  as 
to  break  vessels  adrift,  though  well  secured  by  anchors  on  the  shore 
near  to  the  town  of  Valparaiso.  Within  four  or  fi?e  leagues  of  the 
point  of  Angels,  which  is  the  western  point  of  the  bay,  is  a  low 
rocky  point,  near  to  which  is  a  detached  high  barren  rock.  These 
points  lie  from  each  other  north  51°  east  to  the  northward  of  the 
above  low  rocky  point,  are  some  scattered  rocks,  that  lie  about 
two  miles  from  the  point,  and  about  a  fourth  of  that  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  to  the  northward  of  these  rocks,  is  a  sandy  bay,  on 
the  north  east  side  of  which  is  a  house.  In  thk  bay,  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  anchorage  might  be  had,  though  the  situation  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  exposed. 

"  The  point  of  Angels,  (off  which  are  also  some  rocks,  lying  very 
near  to  it,)  may  be  approached  by  sailing  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  from  the  shore,  and  as  soon  as  the  point  is  passed,  the  town 
of  Valparaiso  is  instantly  discovered.  About  seven  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  this  point,  is  a  cluster  of  rocks,  lying  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  violently ;  but  we  had  no 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  their  situation  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision. The  bay  is  about  four  miles  wide,  and  about  a  mile  deep, 
apparently  free  from  any  sort  of  danger ;  but  as  it  is  greatly  expos- 
ed to  the  northerly  winds,  the  trading  vessels" constantly  moor  with 
two  good  anchors  and  cables  in  that  direction,  and  with  other  ca- 
bles fast  to  anchors  on  shore,  in  five  or  six  fathoms  water,  soft  san- 
dy bottom,  neai^the  custom  house  ;  by  which  means  it  is  expected 
that  the  ofB<5ers  of  the  revenue  may  be  enabled  to  prevent  any 
contraband  trade,  by  vigilantly  attending  to  their  duty  in  the  day 
time,  and  rowing  guard  during  the  night  The  depth  of  the  wa* 
ter  gradually  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  shore,  to  thirty 
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mx  fadioms,  and  the  bottom  becomes  more  tenacious.  In  the  depth 
of  sixteen  fathoms,  in  which  we  took  our  station,  it  is  yery  stiff 
clay.  Here  we  moored  a  cable  each  way  to  the  northward,  and  to 
the  southward ;  the  pomt  of  Angels  bearing  by  compass  north  35* 
west  The  fort  in  the  town,  north  86^  west  The  redoubt  on  the 
bill,  south  5^  east.  The  church  of  Almandrel,  south  65*  east 
The  east  point  of  the  bay,  north  57*  east,  and  the  nearest  shore 
south  7*  west,  a  cable's  length  distant 

^  On  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  is  an  open,  or 
barbed  battery,  lately  erected  with  stone  and  brick,  and  capable  of 
mounting  ten  guito ;  this  battery  commands  all  that  side  of  the  bay, 
the  beach  and  the  Tillage  of  Almandrel.  On  the  summit  of  anoth- 
er hill,  is  a  stone  redoubt,  of  a  circular  form,  with  embrasures. 
These  command  the  beach  and  village  of  Almandrel  to  the  east- 
ward ;  the  bay  to  the  northward,  and  the  town  and  harbour  of  Val- 
paraiso, to  the  north  westward.  Although  this  fortification  was  in  a 
most  neglected  and  ruinous  condition,  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  principal  magazine  was  inclosed  within  its  walls. 
The  largest  and  ipost  considerable  fortification,  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  within  which  is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  It  w 
situated  on  a  small  eminence,  one  side  of  which  is  open  to  the  sea, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  veiy  narrow  pass.  The  height  of 
Ae  town  wall,  which  is  strong  and  well  built  with  masoniy,  is  about 
fiAeen  feet  to  the  embrasures,  of  which  there  are  six  that  poiht  to 
the  sea ;  two  face  the  street  to  the  eastward ;  and  two  look  into 
the  mariket  place,  to  the  westward.  The  upper  part  of  the  hilt 
is  surrounded  by  another  strong  wall,  about  ten  feet  in  height ;  and 
half  way  up  the  hill  a  third  wall  crosses  it,  which  shews  three  em- 
brasure to  the  sea ;  immediately  over  the  fort  and  goveropr^s 
house.  At  the  place  where  this  wall  terminates,  which  is  near  the 
summit  of  the  eminence,  the  side  o£  the  hill  falls  perpendicularly 
down  into  a  deep  gully ;  by  which  the  fort  is  encompassed,  and 
which  might  be  the  means  of  rendering  this  fortification  unas- 
sailable ;  and  a  place  that  might  long  be  maintained,  were  it  not 
for  other  hills  within  musket  shot,  which  command  every  part  of 
it  The  space  enclosed  by  the  town  wall,  is  about  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  in  some  places  about  one  hundred  in  breadth. 
Here  are  the  barracks  for  the  troops,  and  at  the  upper  end  is  a 
building  in  which  a  court  is  held  for  the  regulation  of  the  police 
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of  the  towB.  A  door  in  that  side  of  the  wall,  which  points  to  the 
j&arket  place,  is  the  only  entrance ;  and  leads  bj  a  winding  stair- 
case to  the  different  parts  of  the  fortification.  There  is  another 
fortification  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  situated  on  the  west 
tide  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  and  but  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  shews  a  face  of  five  embrasurei 
lo  the  east,  and  in  that  direction  commands  the  west  tide  of  the 
bay ;  three  embrasures,  to  the  northward,  are  so  disposed  as  to  be 
able  to  o^en  upon  any  vessel,  the  instant  she  passes  round  the  point 
of  Angels ;  whilst  two  others,  to  the  southward,  command  the  ships 
Jyii^  in  the  harbour,  or  the  bay.  We  computed  that  these  sever- 
al places  contained  about  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  many  of  which 
were  without  proper  carriages,  and  some  were  lying  dismounted 
vnder  the  walls  of  the  town  battery,  in  the  town. 

^^  From  Ihe  western  fort,  some  rocks  extend  into  the  bay,  and 
the  bottom  is  too  foul  for  vessels  of  any  force  to  anchor  nearer  to 
this  fortification,  than  about  four  hundred  yards ;  but  they  may 
approach  and  anchor  in  a  very  eligible  situation,  within  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  garrison,  or  principal  fortress :  and 
in  neither  of  these  places,  in  their  present  situation,  would  be  able 
to  resist  a  well  directed  fire  from  two  or  three  frigates."— Fa»-v 
cmeDcr^s  Voyage  round  the  World. 

If  intending  to  sail  into  Valparaiso,  always  make  the  land  to  the 
southward  of  the  harbour,  for  in  the  winter,  the  south  winds  are 
much  more  prevalent  than  any  other.  It  is  best  to  make  the  land 
ten  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  harbour.  The  land  there 
trends  nearly  north  and  south ;  but  is  indented  with  small  covet 
and  bays.  If  a  ship  falls  in  with  the  land,  and  the  latitude  is  not 
exactly  known,  (if  to  the  southward)  it  is  not  easy  to  miss  the  port. 
There  is  a  kind  of  cove  or  bay,  with  a  sand  beach,  about  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  rocky  point,  which  captain 
Vancouver  speaks  of,  lying  to  the  south  west  of  the  point  of  An^ 
gels,  with  a  ragged  rock  off  it ;  but  the  coast  does  not  trend  much 
to  the  eastward  until  the  ragged  rock,  above  mentioned,  is  passed. 
We  did  not  find  the  coast  make  so  much  to  the  eastward  there, 
as  captain  Vancouver  describes  ;  neither  do  I  think  it  so  far  from 
the  ragged  rock  to  the  point  of  Angels,  as  he  states  it  to  be. 

The  reasons,  why  I  differ  from  captain  Vancouver,  respecting 
Mt^  winds  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
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(which  are  the  winter  months  here,)  and  also  in  the  courses  and 
distances,  are  probably  on  account  of  my  having  entered,  or  been 
in  the  port  of  Valparaiso  in  nearly  every  month  in  the  year ;  whea 
he  never  was  there  but  on  one  short  visit  of  a  month  or  two ;  and 
of  course  had  not  so  good  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  upon  this  subject,  as  I  had. 

It  is  not  proper  to  sail  out  of  Valparaiso  with  any  but  a  fair  wind ; 
for  should  it  blow  from  the  westerly  quarter,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
keep  clear  of  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  bay,  as  it  makes 
out  considerably  to  the  westward,  and  the  current  is  generally  set- 
ting to  the  northward. 

The  harbour  is  very  safe  in  summer ;  but  in  winter  it  sometimes 
blows  from  the  northward  strong  gales ;  in  which  case  the  sea 
•omes  in  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  ridings  I  do  not  believe  the 
north  winds  ever  affect  vessels  very  much,  as  the  land  is  so  high  td 
the  southward,  and  so  near  to  them,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  break 
its  force.  It  is  not  considered  a  good  winter  harbour  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  productions  of  the  soil  here  are  Uke  those  of  Concep- 
tion, and  it  yields  very  plentifully.  There  are  more  fruit  and  veg- 
etables in  this  market  than  at  that  place,  such  as  peaches,  apricotS| 
oranges,  lemons,  melons,  onions,  and  pumpkins.  It  is  the  port  town 
of  the  capital  of  Chili,  which  is  called  St.  James,  or  St.  Jago.  It 
has  moreie  efi^  ^^^^  ^7  P^^  ^^  ^^^  coast.  ^  The  number  of  ships 
that  lad^et  io^  ^^  ^^  course  of  the  season,  with  provisions  of  dif- 
ferent kiince  f^^  Lima,  and  other  ports,  is  considerable.  There  is 
considerao  ir^ommercial  intercourse  by  land  between  the  River  of 
Plate  and  tiis  port.  They  march  slaves  over  land,  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  (to  avoid  carrying  them  round  Cape  Horn)  and  ship  them 
again  for  the  coast  of  Peru ;  as  will  be  seen  hereafler  in  the  affair 
•f  the  Tryal.  There  is  one  pass  only  that  crosses  the  Andes,  to 
go  and  come  by.  They  transport  from  one  coast  to  ^tbe  other, 
many  articles  of  merchandize  across  this  pass.  The  herb  of  Pai*- 
aguay  is  brought  on  the  backs  of  horses,  or  mules,  this  way ;  and 
considerable  qyantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  carried  in  the  same 
manner  to  be  shipped  for  Spain.  This  kingdom  is  not  so  rich  in 
mines  as  Peru;  but  there  is  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
country.  They  have  a  mint  at  St.  Jago,  where  they  coin,  as  I  was 
informed  by  good  authority,  two*  or  three  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  and  silver  in  a  year.     I  hare  likewise  l»een  told,  that  there 
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W3S  more  bullion  carried  out  of  this  kin^d^m,  than  was  coined  in 
it  The  air  here  is  similar  to  that  of  Conception,  neither  hot  oor 
very  cold.  I  never  saw  ice  in  Chili,  in  latitnde  as  low  a.^  37^  south, 
more  than  once  or  twice,  uid  then  not  more  than  the  thickness  of 
window  glass.  Farenheit's  thermometer  is  nerer  higher  than 
eightj-eight  or  eighty-nine  degrees ;  commonly  standing  at  about 
eighty  at  Valparaiso  and  Conception  in  summer  The  distance 
from  Valparaiso  to  St.  Jago  is  about  aiity  miles,  [  have  pa^ssed 
both  winter  and  summer  at  Valparaiso  and  Conception,  and  made 
the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru  my  home  for  fire  years.  This  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  them, 
and  enables  me  to  reader  a  just  account  of  their  manners  and 
customs. 

In  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso  there  are  great  nnmbers  of  the 
hump-backed  and  right-whale.  Spermaceti  whales  are  caught  off 
this  coast;  hut  it  is  said  they  never  come  on  soundings,  the  truth 
of  which  I  have  reason  to  doubt,  however,  as  1  have  known  them 
taken  near  this  coa^t ;  and  the  squid,  which  they  feed  upon,  is 
frequently  found  in  this  harbour.  J  oAen  caught  squid  here,  which 
were  three  or  four  feet  long.  This  species  of  fish  is  said  to  be 
the  only  food  the  spermaceti  whales  ever  eat 

I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  many  cap- 
tains who  are  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on  this  ^^  ^^^  These 
men  are  possessed  of  a  great  share  of  courage  and  ^^^i^  .Jpidity  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  business ;  but  are  in  the  habit  ^^^^^  asting  of 
their  superiority,  when  m  company,  and  of  exaggerai  i  tUeir  ex- 
ploits. While  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso,  capfsln  George 
Howe  was  on  board  my  ship,  who  had  been  frequently  in  com- 
pany when  the  subject  of  killing  whales  was  discussed,  and  one 
calm  and  very  pleasant  day,  we  dbcovered  a  large  whale  asleep 
withtn  tiventy  rods  of  some  of  the  shipa.  We  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  try  our  skill  in  killing  whales.  We  tilted  out  a 
whale-boat  belonging  to  captain  Howe,  which  was  properly  man- 
ned, and  my  boatswain,  who  had  been  in  the  business  before,  was  to 
steer  and  direct  the  eicpedition.  We  prepared  and  rigged  a  lance, 
which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  killing  sea  elephant*,  having  an 
iron  shank  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  pole  to  it,  h\x  ^r  eight  feet  in 
length, and  a  small  line  attached  to  if,  with  the  other  end  fastened  to 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  it  being  lost.     Thus  equipped  we 
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rowed  up  softly,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  whale,  when  I  threw  the 
lance  into  her,  a  little  ahaft  the  fore  fin,  which  entered  more  than 
the  Iong:th  of  the  iron  part.  The  whale,  on  feeling:  the  hurt,  raised 
at9  tail  ^fieen  feet  in  the  air,  and  brought  it  down  with  snch  force, 
within  iix  feet  of  the  boat,  that  it  was  half  filled  with  water ;  and 
produced  a  most  Tiolent  agitation  in  that  element  for  a  g^reat  distance 
around  un.  It  may  be  considered  a  fortunate  circumatance  that  we 
escaped  injury ;  for  had  it  hit  the  l>oat  it  would  have  been  (staved  to 
atoms,  and  probably  some  of  m  been  killed.  Her  head  lay  towardi 
the  shore,  and  she  started  in  that  direction,  brought  her  head  out 
of  water,  making  the  most  terrible  bellowing  that  can  he  imagined; 
turned  herself  round  and  went  out  of  the  bay,  spouting  blood  till 
out  of  sight.  Thus  ended  rur  first  and  la«t  enterprise  in  killing 
whales.  The  experiment  convinced  us  that  it  was  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  business,  and  ought  never  to  be  attempted  by  any,  e^tcept 
those  who  have  been  bred  up  to  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  art-. 
The  method  we  adopted  was  correct,  excepting  the  first  instru- 
ment thrown,  which  should  have  been  a  harpoon  j  which  is  aa 
iron  made  with  barbs  to  it,  to  prevent  it  from  drawing  out.  To 
this  should  be  a  line  or  warp  attached,  three  or  four  hundred 
fathoms  in  length ;  by  which  meani^  we  could  have  held  on  to  the 
whale,  and  pulled  the  boat  up  so  as4o  throw  the  tance  with  the 
most  sure  effect.  The  shank  of  a  lance  made  use  of  by  whalemen 
is  four  feet  in  length,  with  a  pole  fixed  to  it  like  the  one  we  used- 
I  bare  sbce  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  whales  killed  by 
tboi^e  who  understood  it,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  required 
courage,  judgment,  and  activity. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  captain  George  Howe^  who  wai 
my  associate  in  the  above  described  frohc,  I  shall  for  the  satbfac- 
tion  of  biS  friends,  give  some  account  of  him ;  some  of  the  par- 
ticidars  of  which  are  probably  known  to  no  one  but  myself  He 
was  bom  in  Stonington,  state  of  Connecticut,  and  sailed  out  of  the 
port  of  Kew  London,  in  command  of  the  schooner  Oneco,  on  a  seal- 
ing voyage.  He  arrived  at  Massa  Fuero  in  1 800,  and  was  compelled 
by  misfortunes  to  go  into  Valparaiso  and  sell  his  iresseh  Being 
disappointed  in  not  receiving  payment  accorthng  to  contract,  be 
was  obliged  to  go  to  St.  Jago,  the  capital,  before  he  could  obtain 
justice.  He  got  bis  money  and  returned  to  Valparaiso,  and  de- 
posited upwards  of  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  in  the  handa  of  a 
.37 
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Spaniardf  at  whose  home  he  resided,  and  was  taken  sick  soon  after. 
Wjien  I  was  at  Valparabo,  b  1805y  I  nade  inquiry  and  found  the 
house  in  which  he  lay  sick.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding 
hioi^  and  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  house^ 
as  I  had  dined  there  several  times  since  my  arrival^  yet  they  had 
neglected  telling  me  of  his  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  house ; 
especially  as  it  was  well  known  to  them  we  were  friends^  and  had 
been  particularly  intimate,  when  in  this  port  on  a  preceding  royage. 
I  found  him  in  a  back  room,  no  better  than  a  hovel,  in  a  most  de- 
plorable situation.  He  was  lying  on  a  miserable  bed,  or  couch,  in 
a  very  languishing  state ;  his  flesh  wasted,  till  he  was  almost  a 
skeleton;  and  no  one  near  tp  afibrd  hinv  assistance,  or  friend  to 
offer  him  a  word  of  comfort.  There  was  a  w^li  of  water  in  the 
room  adjoining,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  &om  his  bed,  from 
which  was  drawn  all  the  water  used  by  the  family,  with  a  door 
opening  into  his  roem>  which  was  most  of  the  time  kept  open.  He 
had  laid  in  this  situation  for  ^ye  or  six  months.  My  feelings  on  the 
occasion  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  We  had  spent 
many  happy  hours  tc^ther ;  and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  those 
times  with  what  I  now  saw.  I  endeavoured  to  raise  his  spirits,  and 
told  him  that  I  would  take  him  on  board  my  ship^  and  bring  him 
home.  I  procured  a  barber  and  had  him  shaved,  hiii  clothes 
shifted,  and  dressed  him  in  a  decent  manner^  putting  on  his  handsooAe 
Spanish  cloak,  and  led  him  into  the  parlour,  with  an  intention  of 
giving  him  an  airing ;  but  the  poor  man  was  so  reduced,  that  be 
fainted  and  was  ol)]iged  to  be  placed  oi>  a  sofe,  and  soon  after  car- 
ried back  to  his  room,  from  which  he  never  agam  was  removed 
till  a  corpse.  1  visited  him  daily  while  I  lay  in  this  port,  and  each 
day  sent  him  a  kettle  of  soup ; .  but  I  found  he  was  too  weak  to  be 
removed  on  board  the  ship.  He  died  in  about  ten  days  after  I  left 
Valparaiso.  Thus  ended  captain  George  Howe.  He  wa^  a  man 
of  a  noble  mind ;  sincere  in  his  ft'iendships ;  honest  and  honourable 
in  bis  dealings;  and  a  remarkably  pleasant  companion:  but  hi» 
misfortunes  broke  his  spirits. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  captain  Howe,  which  took 
place  after  I  left  him,  I  had  from  captain  Bacon,  whom  I  took  with 
nic  when  1  left  Lima,  and  who  was  with  him  most  of  the  time  after 
1  sailed  till  he  died.  He  informed  me,  that  a  short  time  before 
captain  Howe  died,  the.  bishop,  who  was  then  at  the  port,  had 
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bapfized  hfm,  and  that  he  had  receiTed  tlio  Bacrament ;  thus  he 
died  a  HDman  Cath*^Uc,  Thi§  is  made  an  important  point  with 
fhe  priests  of  that  rel%ion.  Just  as  he  was  tTying^  the  man  who 
kept  the  hou^e,  and  with  whom  he  had  depOiiited  hin  money,  imder- 
fook  to  make  a  settlement  with  him.  He  hroug-ht  forward  hii 
books,  and  made  Howe  acknowledge  the  different  chargres  which 
he  had  prepared,  whon  he  was  90  far  gone  as  to  be  jnst  able  to 
articniate,  yea — without  probably  knowing  what  he  said;  thuf 
defrauding  him  of  his  money,  besides  bringing  him  10  debt.  Thii 
transaction  very  much  dis pleased  the  Spaniards  here  ;  and  a  re- 
mark ahte  accident  happening  to  him  about  eight  days  aOer  explain 
Howe  died,  caused  them  to  make  many  remarks  upon  big  conduct, 
and  say,  that  it  was  a  visitation  of  the  judgment  of  God*  There 
ivas  a  very  high  bank  that  was  directly  back  of  his  houisc,  which  in 
consequence  of  a  great  rain,  gave  way,  and  fell  on  the  very  part 
where  Howe  had  bin,  and  buried  it  under  more  than  a  hundred 
tons  of  earth. 

The  inhabitants  here  are  f^lmilar  to  those  of  Conception.  The 
ladies  in  general,  however,  dress  rather  more  after  the  Eilropean 
or  Americao  fashion*  I  should  calculate  the  inhabitants  of  V  alpa- 
raise  and  its  vicinity  to  amount  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thou;^and. 

There  is  considerable  of  a  military  forec  kept  on  this  coast,  whicli 
is  stationed  at  all  places  of  any  im[Jorta]Ke,  It  is  well  known 
that  all  this  country  is  governed,  as  to  its  religious  ailkjrs,by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  I  found  the  inhahitantt  contented  and  apparently 
happy  under  those  law».  Knowing  hut  little  concerning  that  part 
of  the  government,  I  can  only  say,  that  Conception  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  one  residing  in  that  city.  I  think  Valparaiso  is  notj 
as  the  bishop  who  governs  there  resides  at  St.  J  ago. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coa«t  of  Chili  are  but  a  very  small  part  of 
them  Europeans,  who  are  principally  Sp:\niarda,  They  hold  them- 
selves much  higher  in  their  own  estimation  than  the  Cluliaif  bom. 
As  the  Spaniards  have  mixed  their  blood  with  the  aborigines  so 
much,  that  there  are  but  few  horn  in  the  country,  I  believe,  but 
what  part  Like  in  a  greater  or  le*^s  degree  of  it,  on  n  bich  account 
the  European  Sfmnianb  undervalue  them.  The  native  Indians  of 
South  America  are  better  featured  than  those  of  the  northeiTi  part 
of  the  continent.  They  are  trentcd  in  (he  south  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  have  been  in  the  north.     The  Sjjaniards  have  made 
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war  upon,  harassed,  and  distressed  them,  till  they  have  pretty  mncb 
thinned  them  off  near  the  sea  coast.  Some  are  made  slaves  by 
being  taken  prisoners  in  time  of  war,  or  by  purchasing  them 
from  their  enemies.  I  have  been  struck  with  horror  to  hear  a 
Spanish  priest  call  them  brutes;  telling  me  at  the  same  time  they 
were  not  Christians,  and  no  better  than  cattle ;  when  that  same 
arrogant  man^s  countrymen  had  robbed  and  despoiled  the  unfortu* 
nate  Indian  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him.  Thus,  ^^  thinks  I  to  myself,'^ 
goes  the  world : — one  man  robs  another  of  his  country,  his  wealth, 
and  his  liberty ;  and  then  says  he  is  a  brute,  and  not  a  Christian* 
In  such  cases  as  these,  I  will  say  with  the  meritorious  physician,  ta 
whom  Bonaparte  made  the  proposition  to  poison  his  soldiers  at  Jafia, 
or  Joppa :  ^^  If  those  be  the  requisites  necessary  to  form  a  great 
man,  I  thank  my  God  I  do  not  possess  them.'' 

As  I  have  remarked  in  another  place,  the  dress  of  the  ladies  was 
not  so  graceful  and  becoming  at  Conception  as  at  Valparaiso ;  at 
least,  the  extremely  lai^e  hoops  which  are  in  general  use  at  the 
former  place  did  not  strike  me  so  pleasantly.  I  have  been  favoured 
with  the>  sight  of  the  hoop  they  wear  underneath  the  outside 
petticoat.  It  is  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  fastened 
higher  than  the  hips,  by  some  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth  sewed 
around  the  hoop,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  the  bod^,  A  string 
is  reeved  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  cloth,  which  draws  it  roupd  the 
body  above  the  hips,  in  the  manner  of  a  purse.  This  keeps  the  hoop 
in  its  place,  and  the  body  in  the  centre.  As  their  petticoats  are  rather 
abort,  it  gives  them  at  first  a  very  singular  appearance ;  but  any 
faflhion  in  time  becomes  familiar,  and  its  peculiarities  are  forgotten. 
The  behaviour  of  the  ladies  was  so  delicate  and  pleasing,  that  a 
man  must  have  more  stoicism  about  him  than  I  had,  not  to  feel  for 
them  a  strong  partiality,  Their  dress  was  handsome,  with  gold  and 
silver  ornaments ;  such  as  gold  hair  combs,  ear  rings,  bracelets  for 
the  wrists,  chains  round  the  wrist,  and  sometimes  round  the  waist, 
aifd  gold  and  silver  shoe  buckles,  Many  of  these  ornaments  were 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Their  head  dress  was  the  hair  simply 
done  up  with  four  or  five  gold  combs,  tastefully  disposed,  which 
gave  it  a  very  charming  appearance. 

In  horsemanship  these  people  excel  any  men  I  have  ever  seen. 
Whether  mounted  on  a  well-broken,  or  untutored  horse,  they  ride 
in  the  best  manner,  and  shew  ^^at  skill  in  the  mana^em^nt  of  their 
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Bleeds.  It  IB  seldrtm  that  the  mc«t  vicious  animal  unhorses  h»  ' 
rider.  They,  like  the  mamelukes,  tutor  their  horses  to  Blart  with 
astonishino-  quickne^^s  arid  to  stop  suddenly.  I  ha?o  seen  them  ride 
^ith  the  geatest  speed,  till  within  sii  feet  of  the  side  of  a  house, 
and  there  stop  nn  suddenly  as  if  the  animal  had  fallen  dead  on  the 
Bpot  Sometimes  I  have  seen  them  aftemft  to  etop  the  hoi^e  in 
iull  career,  when  he  would  throw  all  his  feet  forward  and  slide 
perhaps  more  than  four  yards.  Frequently  the  hinder  feet  would 
«Up  from  under  him,  and  seat  him  on  his  backside,  in  the  position 
we  sometimes  sec  a  do^if.  f 

The  ladies  also  are  fond  of  this  exercise,  and  mopf  of  them  ride 
extremely  well  The,hettcr  sort  rode  sidewise,hke  the  women  of 
this  countT7.  Their  manner  of  mounting-  a  horse  was  singular, 
and  sufficiently  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  At  first  I  was 
finable  to  comprehend  how  the  feat  was  performed,  I  soon,  how* 
ever,  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  lesson  at  a  house  where 
several  ladies  were  assembled  far  the  purpose  of  ama^^ing  them- 
selves with  a  ride.  When  the  horses  were  brought  and  nil  tbin^ 
ready,  they  prepared  to  mount.  As  a  Rail  or  is  g^cne  rally  foremost 
when  a  lady  is  in  the  way,  I  olTered  my  assistance^  and  the  offer 
beings  accepted,  one  of  them  said,  "  Help  me  first."  ^^  O,  yes," 
Baid  I,  with  all  the  gallantry  I  possessed.  She  went  to  the  side 
t)f  a  horse,  held  by  a  sen- ant,  and  leaning  her  breast  against  his 
side,  threw  her  arms  over  the  saddle  across  his  hack,  and  sioofl  in 
that  posture,  saying,  "Help  me,"  I  stood  awkwardly  enough,  not 
seeing  aof  part,  that  delicacy  would  allow  me  to  take  hold  of,  in 
order  to  aid  her  ascent.  The  servant  perceiving  my  embarrass- 
ment, left  bts  posf,  and  taking  one  of  her  ancles  in  each  hand,  she 
gave  a  jump,  and  he  assisted  her  ascending  node  with  all  bis  strength, 
till  she  was  high  enough  to  be  seated,  8be  then  tunied  herself  in 
the  air,  aided  by  the  man,  who,  crossing  his  wrists^T  brought  her  into 
lier  seat,  with  the  utmost  grace  and  dextenty.  In  this  manner  the 
first  ladies  in  the  land  are  assisted  in  monnling  a  hor*<e.  1  profit  ted 
by  the  lesson,  and  was  soon  able  to  help  a  Spanish  lady  into  her 
naddle,  with  as  much  grace,  I  suppoi^e,  as  an  ancient  chevalier. 
Women  of  the  inferior  class  sometimes  ride  with  both  feet  on  one 
<iide  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes  with  both  feet  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  have  often  seen  them  with  a  foot  on  either  f^ide ;  as  to  such 
affairs  Ihey  seemed  Dot  to  be  very  ceremonious.    The  fyrnitvirc  of 
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their  horses  wm  different  from  what  we  had  before  seen ;  the 
reins  of  the  bridle  were  worked  in  a  manner  resemblingf  the  ]ash 
of  our  whips,  in  a  braid  of  four  square  made  of  some  kind  of  skin ; 
these  were  fastened  to  bits  made  according  to  our  fashion,  the  reins 
long  enough  to  come  oyer  the  horse^s  neck,  where  they  are  united* 
The  single  part  was  ettended  six  or  seven  feet,  with  a  leathern 
tassel  at  the  end,  which  was  used  as  a  whip.  The  saddle  was  first 
made  something  in  the  form  of  our  saddle  trees,  then  covered  with 
a  coarse  skin,  fitted  to  sit  ^asy  on  the  horse^s  back ;  these  were 
covered  with  sheep  skins,  with  the  wool  on,  from  four  to  six  inches 
thick,  painted  with  various  colours  and  handsomely  bound  upon  the 
•saddle.  This  saddle  looked  well,  and  was  easy  tq  the  horse  and 
the  rider.  The  most  inconvenient  part  of  the  apparatus  to  an 
Englishman,  was  the  stirrups.  These  were  flat  at  the  bottom, 
about  a  foot  long,  and  six  inches  wide,  the  upper  part  making  an 
arch  highest  in  the  middle,  closed  on  the  sides  and  fore  part  at  the 
top,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  back  part,  large  enough  to  admit 
the  foot.  They  were  fastened  to  the  saddle  with  straps  like  ours, 
had  a  clumsy  appearance,  and  in  case  of  a  fall  might  endanger 
the  rider  by  confining  his  foot.  Some  ladies  had  saddles  made  in 
Europe,  but  for  the  most  part  they  used  those  made  in  the  country, 
which  differed  from  the  gentlemen^s  saddle  chiefly  by  raising  the 
tree  on  the  off  side,  which  made  the  top  something  in  the  form  of 
a  hbllow  bottomed  chair.  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  fond  of 
equestrian  amusements.  Those  of  the  higher  ranks  are  rather 
indolent,  having  slaves  and  servants  who  perform  the  greater  part 
•f  the  labour. 

The  ladies  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  a  cotton  cloth, 
wove  with  stripes,  very  handsome,  of  different  colours,  about  six  or 
seven  feet  long  and  two  thirds  that  width,  which  they  form  into 
something  resembling  a  hammock  on  ship-board.  This  thej  sus- 
pend by  small  lines  made  fast  to  it  through  holes  made  for  the  pur- 
l)ose,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floors  of  their  houses.  On  tliis 
ihey  swing,  sometimes  sitting  and  sometimes  lying,  as  best  suits 
them.  •  The  dross  of  the  gentlemen  is  very  similar  to  the  dress  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  only  they  have  no  outside  coats  in  the 
manner  of  our  countrymen.  Some  of  them  wear  a  cloak,  made 
according  to  our  fashion  ;  they  have  also  an  outside  garment  called 
a  poncho,  wliicb  is  much  used.    It  is  made  of  cloth  similar  to  that  of 
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the  ladies  hammocks,  of  variegated  colours,  woven  very  thick,  of  a 
fine  thread  and  curiously  wrought.  In  weaviog"  this  cloth  they  use 
twelve  or  more  treadles  in  the  loom.  *  It  is  usually  from  five  to 
six  feet  square,  handsomely  fringed  round  the  edges^  having  a  slit 
in  the  middle  of  it  just  hig  enough  to  admit  a  man^s  head.  This 
aperture  was  bordered  with  beautiful  needle  work.  They  put  it 
over  them,  with  their  heads  through  the  hole,  and  the  garment 
hangs  over  them^  like  a  blanks.  They  are  so  thick  and  of  so  fine 
a  texture,  that  they  turn  off  water  as  well  as  leather,  and  are  the 
most  convenient  garments  to  ride  in,  that  could  be  contrived ;  the 
wearer  having  bis  legs  and  arms  always  at  liberty,  and  his  bodj 
completely  defended  from  the  rain. 

In  addition  to  what  we  hate  already  said  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  their  houses,  we  shall  insert  a  few  remarks,  worthy  of  no- 
tice. They  are  mostly  made  of  clay,  and  such  houses  have  either 
tile  or  brick  floors.  The  tile  or  brick  being  always  laid  on  the 
ground,  make  these  dwellings  very  unhealthy,  more  especially  for 
women,  on  account  of  their  dampness.  The  first  class  of  people 
commonly  build  their  houses  of  wood,  with  good  wooden  floorings, 
and  are  much  more  healthy.  Oi\  one  side  of  the  sitting  room  the 
floor  is  raised  about  a  foot,  a  little  inclined  frqm  the  wall,  and  about 
eight  feet  wide.  This  is  covered  with  a  carpet  and  mats,  and  next' 
the  wall  are  a  number  of  small  benches,  like  our  ladies'  crickets 
or  stools,  elegantly  covered  with  cushions  of  crimson  silk  velvet 
or  satin.  This  elevated  place  was  the  usual  seat  of  the  ladies. 
Their  mode  of  sitting  is  cross-legged,  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  or  like 
a  tailor  on  his  shop-board,  and  near  together.  When  a  gentleman 
reclined  on  it,  he  drew  one  of  these  cushions  under  his  arm  for 
support.  I  was  frequently  in  their  parties,  and  found  this  a 
most  agreeable  resting  place,  especially  when  the  ladies  sat  near 
me.  Their  prattle  was  innocent  and  lively ;  and  they  had  a  dis-» 
position  to  render  the  visits  of  their  guests  entertaining  Most  of 
them  sang  well,  accompanying  the  voice  with  the  guitar,  their  fa* 
vourite  instrument.  A  customary  compliment  is  fbr  a  gentlemaa 
to  hand  one  of  these  instruments  to  a  lady,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
gratify  him  with  her  performance. 

The  employment  of  the  men,  other  than  amusements,  is  in  laying 
out  and  planing  their  buildings,  their  vineyards,  and  their  gardens, 
aihd  transacting  their  mercantile  affairs.     A  large  proportion  of  them 
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are  employed  id  offices  of  gfoverment,  either  in  a  military  or  citH 
capacity.  A  great  many  are  employed  ridings  about  the  country 
transporting  money,  bullion,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  most 
commonly  conducted  by  convoys  of  horses  and  mtile«.  These 
convoys  sometimes  consist  of  two  or  three  hundred,  laden  with 
tome  kind  of  traffic.  Many  of  these  cross  the  Ande^  to  and  from  the 
River  of  Plate.  Some  of  the  men  are  employed  as  mariners  in  the 
sihii>s  that  arc  owned  in  the  country.  A  few  vessels  are  built  on 
the  coast,  which  give  employment  to  numbers,  in  preparing  car- 
goes, sawing  boards  and  plank,  and  felling  timber.  They  are 
very  poorly  provided  with  all  kinds  of  good  mechanics ;  medical 
men  are  likewise  scarce.  The  ladies'  employment  is  nothing  more 
than  sewing,  or  making  their  own  clothes,  some  trifling  embroidering 
and  lace  work,  and  in  superintending  their  household  affairs ;  the  j 
commonly,  however,  live  pretty  free  from  labour.  I  have  been  at 
almost  all  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Chili  repeatedly,  and  seldom  but 
when  I  carried  in  more  or  less  Spaniards  who  had  been  prisoners  of 
war,  or  otherwise  distressed.  I  have  taken  them  off  the  Gallipi^os 
Islands,  after  they  have  run  away  from  English  ships,  and  gone  on 
shore  to  prevent  being  carried  to  England.  I  have  also  prevailed 
on  several  English  captains  to  deliver  some  of  their  prisoners  to  me, 
whom  I  afterwards  delivered  to  their  friends  in  safety.  On  the 
other  hand  I  have  taken  out  of  the  different  Spanish  prisons  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  English- 
men at  several  times,  and  put  them  on  board  other  ships,  or  kept 
them  on  board  my  own,  until  I  arrived  at  some  friendly  port,  or 
returned  to  America.  My  principal  motive  in  such  cases  was  al- 
ways to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  and  ^'  grant  the  prisoner  sweet 
release.''  Both  the  English  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Pacific  OceaOp 
have  in  general  treated  their  prisoners  with  cruelty ;  but  the  cob- 
<Iuc|  of  the  Spaniards  has  been  most  severe.  I  will  relate<«  singu- 
lar incident  that  happened  in  the  year  1805.  There  was  a  captain 
Thomas  Folger,  a  native  of  N^v^lucket,  who  commanded  an  English 
ship  called  the  Vulture  of  London,  on  a  whaling  voyage.  She 
mounted  t^velve  or  sixteen  guns,  and  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  ship, 
bound  from  the  port  of  Conception  to  Lima,  of  equal  force.  The 
ships  met  not  many  leagues  dij«tant  from  the  Spaniard's  destined 
port,  and  a  very  severe  action  fo?  snail  ships  took  place.  Folger 
at  last  came  off  cooquerer,  captured  his  enemy>  and  gained  himself 


much  credit  and  honour;  first,  by  ti^htin^  like  a  brave  felloiv,  and 
then  by  treat ingf  the  prisoners  with  humanUy.  He  manned  her 
and  ordered  her  Jor  St  Helena,  putting  stx  men  on  board,  and 
leaving'  two  Englishmen,  wha  were  ou  board  when  the  Spaniard 
struck.  One  of  them  had  been  my  gunneri,  and  left  Boston  with 
me  in  1803.  He  deserted  from  my  s'  ip  in  Conception,  in  Febroarj, 
■ix  months  previously  to  hb  capture.  The  Spanish  boatswain  and 
two  Spanish  sailors,  were  likewise  left  on  board.  In  two  or  three 
days  after  the  ship  was  despatched,  the  Spaniards  rose  on  the  tlng- 
Ush,  and  put  them  all  to  death  but  two,  one  of  whom  had  his  hand 
half  cut  off.  Some  weeks  aAer,  the  Eng^li^hman,  or  American,  who 
had  not  been  injured,  whose  name  was  Halftey,  and  the  wounded 
English  m  an,  rose  o  n  th  e  Sp  ania  r  ds  and  killed  the  m .  I  saw  H  a  be  y  and 
the  Englishman  afterwards,  who  related  the  above  transaction,  and 
the  horrid  barbarity  which  attended  it.  The  three  Spaniards  took  an 
opportunity,  when  part  of  the  crew  were  asleep  at  night,  and  killed 
as  many  as  they  could  before  the  rest  awoke  ;  and  then  despatched 
the  others  as  fast  as  they  came  on  deck  \  having  first  determined  to 
save  Halsey  alive,  as  he  understood  navigation,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  were  ignorant.  Having  their  plan  thus  arranged,  they 
began  thetr  wicked  work,  and  killed  all  the  Englishmen  on  deck 
but  the  one  who  was  wounded ;  he  made  a  shift  to  go  aloft  as  high 
as  the  foretop,  and  beg  for  his  life.  They  then  went  below  to  the 
cabin,  in  which  my  unfortunate  gimner  lay,  and  told  him  to  get  out 
of  hb  birth.  He  knowing  what  bad  happened,  begged  they  would 
(iol  kill  him,  and  putting  hiB  hands  over  the  side  of  his  cabin,  asked 
them  to  put  irons  on  bim,  or  do  any  thing  but  take  bis  life.  Thej 
I  hen  tied  bis  hands  and  made  bim  get  out,  when  they  struck  him 
with  a  carpenter-s  axe  and  nearly  cut  him  in  two  with  the  first 
Atroke»  ThiB  man  was  with  captain  Edward  Edwards  tn  the  Pan^ 
dora,  when  she  was  lost  attempting  a  passage  through  Endeavour 
Straits.  They  spared  the  one  in  the  foretop,  as  has  been  before 
fitated.  My  gunner's  name  was  Charles  Spence ;  he  bad  fought  to 
wave  the  lives  of  the  Spaniards  on  board  the  ship  Try  a!,  not  sii 
months  before  this  unfortunate  event.  Then  again  came  on  the 
catastrophe  of  the  three  Spaniards,  who  had  planned  to  hoist  out 
the  boat  as  soon  as  they  should  sec  land,  to  be  ready  to  leave  the 
ship  should  any  vessel  be  discovered.  Halsey  had  concerted  with 
the  Englishman  a  pkn  to  go  aloft,  when  it  was  expected  they 
38 
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should  draw  near  tbo  coast,  and  whether  he  saw  it  or  not,  to  call 
out,  land.  Thi*  being'  put  in  practice,  two  of  the  Spaniards  went 
Bp  to  the  fore  top-mast  head  to  view  it.  Halsey  came  down  on 
deck,  while  the  Spaniard,  who  was  the  former  boatswain,  was  fixing 
tinder  and  fireworks  in  the  caboose  house,  to  be  put  in  the  boat 
He  took  the  cook's  axe  from  f>eside  the  house,  and  as  the  boatswain 
turned  to  come  out,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
which  cut  his  head  nearly  off.  The  other  two  Spaniards  came  down, 
the  first  was  killed,  and  the  other  wounded,  who  jumped  over- 
board, swam  to  the  nngs  of  the  rudder,  and  held  fast  till  the 
wounded  Englishman  broke  his  hold  by  stabbing  him  with  an  iron 
ramrod.  The  two  survivors  kept  the  ship  a  number  of  days. 
They  lost  her  in  going  into  the  harbour  on  the  island  of  Mocha,  by 
accidentally  running  her  on  shore. 

The  bay  of  Coquimbo  lies  in  latitude  30^  south,  and  longitude 
71°  16^  west^  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Naval  Gazetteer,  which  I  found 
to  be  nearly  correct.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  that 
nature  ever  formed.  In  going  into  it,  make  the  land  to  the  south 
of  the  harbour,  and  follow  its  course  north,  till  you  come  near 
the  north  point  of  the  bay,  when  the  land  trends  off  to  the  north 
eastward,  turns  round  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  southward,  and 
runs  in  to  the  south  westward.  When  near  the  south  point  of 
the  bay,  a  number  of  rocks  and  rocky  islets  will  be  seen  lying 
off  the  point,  which  must  be  left  on  the  right  hand  in  going  in  ; 
although  I  have  been  told  that  there  was  a  good  entrance  between 
the  rocks,  and  the  south  point ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  too  nar- 
row for  safety.  I  should  by  all  means  go  in  to  the  northward 
of  the  rocks,  which  passage  is  clear  with  sufficient  room,  if 
necessary  to  beat  to  windward,  as  it  commonly  will  be,  before 
getting  up  to  the  anchoring  place,  which  is  in  the  south  west 
part  of  the  bay4,  near  some  old  warehouses.  *  A  ship  may  anchor 
in  what  depth  of  water  they  please  abreast  of  these  old  houses, 
haying  nothing  to  fear  from  rocks  or  shoals.  I  never  saw  or  heard 
that  there  were  any  in  the  bay.  When  at  anchor  you  have  the 
advantage  of  one  of  the  best  harbours,  and,  nearly  all  the  year 
vound,  the  best  of  weather ;  but  with  these  advantages  it  is  not  a 
desirable  place  for  a  ship  to  visit,  especially  in  time  of  war.  Water 
cannot  be  had  near  the  anchoring  place,  nor  firewood  at  any  time ; 
and  the  inhabitanti  are  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  an  enemy,  that 
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they  proliibit  all  intercourse  nit h  strang-cr^,  <lnring^  the  existence 
of  hOBtihties-  This  cautious  and  repulsive  policy  is  owing^  proba- 
bly to  some  do^^x  tricks  which  were  sucttessirnlly  played  on  them,  by 
some  English  [mvateeri^men.  The  Spaniards  here  are  g-enerally 
welf  disposed  towards  Americans,  The  town  of  CorjTiimbo  is  tlire« 
leag^Qes  rforth  easterly  from  the  port,  and  aiforda  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions, which  arc  to  be  found  at  Conception  and  Valparaiso. 

The  Bird  Islands  lie  about  Fix  or  fieven  leag'ues  from  the  main 
land;  and,  I  believe,  have  no  dangena  near  them.  The  most 
southerly  one  hes  in  latitude  ^IP  30'  aouth ;  and  about  west-north- 
west, seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  lies  the  others  There  ai-e  but 
two,  botb  of  a  moderate  height,  but  so  hig-h  as  to  be  seen  four  or 
five  leag'ues ;  they  do  not  afford  any  thing-  but  birds,  egg^,  seaU  anil 
fisb.  1  think  there  mig^ht  be  four  or  five  thousand  seals  taken  off 
those  islands,  in  the  course  oft  wo  or  three  months;  they  are  of  both 
kinds,  fur  and  hair.  It  ifl  probable  also  that  there  would  be  s^ome 
further  chance  of  success  to  the  northward;  for  in  sailing  in  that 
direction,  will  be  seen  several  more  islands  about  the  same  di*itance 
from  the  coast  as  the  Bird  Islands  ;  and  all  appear  to  have  seali 
about  them.  My  business,  however,  was  of  such  a  nature  at  that 
time,  that  I  could  uot  stop  to  take  them.  They  are  mostly  of  the 
hair  kind. 

The  harbour  of  Coquimbo  is  a  good  place  for  a  ship  to  lie  at 
whilst  the  people  are  procuring  seals  off  the  islands  in  the  Facilic 
Oroan  \  and  it  ia  a  good  place,  in  the  proper  season,  for  a  ship  to 
Jill  up  with  right-whale  oil,  as  the  whales  come  into  tJiis  hay  in 
great  numbers* 

The  lofty  Andes  in  the  interior  rise  mountain  over  mountain  ai 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  awful  sublimity*  The  line,  where 
vegetation  ceases,  seems  but  a  ^^hort  distance  from  their  bases  on 
account  of  the  stupendous  heig^hts  above,  AH  the  country  below 
the  latitude  of  Coquimbo  has  a  sandy,  barren,  burnt  appearance, 
in  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  government  happens  to  be  composed 
of  friendly,  accommodating  men,  a  Craffick  might  be  carried  on  to 
advantage.  Gold  and  silver  are  very  plenty  in  this  place,  brought 
from  mines  in  the  interior,  and  from  those  near  the  town.  The 
place  is  much  inferior  to  Valpani^o  or  ^ConceptiOD  *m  poiJit  of 
tnhabitantd,  trade,  and  produce. 
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^^  Coqutmbo  is  one  of  the  thirteen  provinces  of  Chili,  in  South 
America.  This  is  a  rich,  verdant,  fruitful  valley,  not  far  from  the 
coast  of  the  South  Sea,  producing  com  sufficient  for  considerable 
exportation  to  Lima,  and  abounding  with  various  mines.  One  mine 
of  copper  is  situated  about  five  leagues  north  from  the  town  of 
Coquimbo,  on  Mount  Corro  Verde,  or  Green  HiU;  it  rises  as  a  land 
mark  to  the  port.  The  climate  is  singularly  agreeable,  being  almost 
uniformly  mild  and  serene.^' — Rees^  Cyclo, 

From  Malham's  Naval  Gazetteer,  vol.  i,  page  234,  we  extract  the 
following. — ^  Coquimbo  is  a  town  of  Chili,  in  South  America,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  saoie  name,  near  ninety  leagues  north 
from  St.  Jago,  and  has  a  good  harbour.^' — ^'  Get  to  windward,  as 
the  south  and  south  west  winds  always  prevail  on  the  coast  for 
nine  or  ten  months.  In  the  season  which  they  call  winter,  they 
hang  about  north  and  north  west,  for  two  or  three  months.  The  ^ 
Bird^s  Islands  are  north  west  from  the  bay  of  Coquimbo  seven 
or  eight  leagues,  and  Guesco  bay  seven  leagues  farther.'' 

*'  To  go  into  Coquimbo,  observe  that  the  Herradunu  or  Horse 
Shoe  Point,  is  to  the  windward  of  it,  and  forms  the  mouth  of  a  small 
creek,  of  two  cable's  length  over,  where  boats  go  in  to  procure 
fresh  water.  There  are  three  or  four  rocks  to  the  leeward  side, 
of  which  the  outermost  is  the  largest,  and  two  miles  at  north  west 
by  north  from  the  main,  or  Point  Tortuga,  which  is  the  south  limit 
of  Coquimbo  port.  There  is  a  channel  between  this  point  and  a 
small  island  to  the  south  of  the  great  rock,  of  seventeen  fathoms, 
but  very  narrow ;  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  go  through  here,  as 
the  port  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  over  at  the  entrance,  and  there- 
fore affords  abundant  room  to  go  in,  after  passing  to  the  westward 
round  the  great  rock,  and  so  turning  into  the  harbour,  in  which 
there  is  no  danger.  Keep  the  point  of  Tortuga  as  close  aboard  on 
the  starboard  as  possible,  as  being  to  windward,  otherwise  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  recover  the  road  which  is  under  the  lee  of  the  cape. 
The  two  islands  or  rocks  just  mentioned  are  under  this  point  to  the 
westward,  which  induces  seamen  sometimes  to  go  through  between 
them  and  the  main.|  to  keep  to  windward  so  as  easily  to  make  into 
the  Road  of  Tortugas.  The  rocks  are  so  clean  and  steep,  the 
ships  run  within  a  boat's  length  of  them,  if  possible,  the  easier  to 
gain  the  road,  where  they  ride  in  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  near  the 
Tortugas  rock,  which  is  about  two  fathoms  long  and  one  fathom 
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above  water.  From  twenty  to  thirty  ships  may  ride  id  this  pari  of 
the  bay,  which  is  the  best  part  of  the  road,  antl  sheltered  from  alt 
winds;  and  in  every  other  part  of  it  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  a 
gt)od  bottom,  but  a  little  more  open  to  the  roltmg  of  the  sea^  so 
(hat  ships  do  not  ride  so  easily  or  so  safely," 

"  In  coming  out  of  the  bay,  if,  as  it  may  sometimes  happen,  a 
ship  is  becalmed,  avoid  anchoring  near  the  great  rock  above  men- 
tioned ;  for  there  is  not  only  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty  fathoms, 
but  the  bottom  is  foul  and  rocky  and  will  cut  the  cable*,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  impossible  to  weigh  the  anchor  by  the  buoy  ropes. 
Though  the  town  is  opposite  to  the  road,  the  surge  is  bo  great  that 
there  is  no  landing  within  two  leagues  of  it ;  at  which  distance  to  the 
south-south-east  boats  go  in  easily,  from  whence  seamen  must  walk 
over  land  to  the  town.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  k  also 
a  more  important  inconvenience ;  as  neither  of  them  h  to  be 
had  here.  The  port  of  Coquimbo  ha^'^  sometimes  the  name  of 
Serena." 

As  I  have  said  something  respecting  some  dog^s  tricks^  whicli  the 
English  privateers  played  upon  them,  1  will  here  further  explain 
myself.  In  the  year  1806,  a  captain  Cornelius  Sole  of  FYovidcncei 
a  highly  meritorious  man,  commanding  the  brig  Tabor,  waB  in  these 
seas.  He  had  been  several  times  into  Coquimbo  for  refreshments, 
and  was  always  hospitably  treated.  He  bad  been  acquainted  and 
intimate  with  the  governor,  and  the  first  people  of  the  place,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  from  the  town  anil  visiting  cap- 
tain Sole  on  board  his  vessel,  when  she  was  in  port.  It  happened 
that  in  his  absence  an  English  privateer  brig^  called  the  Antelope. 
of  London,  arrived  there  ;  and  the  governor  and  other  gentlemen 
seeing  from  the  town  the  vessel  come  into  the  hnrbour,  they  all 
repaired  to  the  port  thinking  to  meet  their  frieml  Sole ;  hailed  the 
brig,  and  desired  a  boat  might  be  sent  for  llienj ;  which  was  done, 
and  the  governor  and  all  the  party  were  on  I roard,  before  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  power  of 
their  enemy,  demands  were  made  for  their  ran^^om,  which  was 
ag^ed  to,  on  the  condition  that  some  of  them  he  aJlavved  to  go  on 
shore  to  collect  it.  This  liberty  being  granted,  they  selected  from 
amongst  themselves  such  men  as  they  liked,  and  of  coiirf?e  the 
governor  was  one.  Afler  they  were  p^one,  the  privateer^s  men 
^scovered  his  rank,  which  before  they  had  not  t^uspecled.     Thai 
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Ihey  had  lost  such  a  good  opportunity  to  make  a  great  booty,  greatly 
enraged  them ;  for  undoubtedly  they  would  have  received  an  ex- 
travagant sum  for  the  ransom  of  such  a  personage.  To  wreak 
their  vengeance  they  went  on  shore  at  the  port,  and  did  aH 
the  mischief  they  could  to  the  few  old  buildings,  before  mentioned; 
and  amongst  other  wanton  acts  of  folly  &nd  villiany,  tore  to  piecef 
a  small  mean  building,  which  the  Spaniards  had  converted  into  a 
church.  They  tore  down  and  broke  the  images  of  the  saints,  fired 
pistol  balls  through  the  top  of  it,  and  made  all  the  spoliation  they 
conveniently  could,  and  then  went  off.  This  act  exasperated  the 
Spaniards  so  much,  that  they  would  not  allow  any  foreigner  to 
ohtain  supplies.  I  was  there  soon  after  this  transaction,  and  saw 
the  havock  that  was  made,  and  tried  all  in  my  power  to  get  re- 
freshments, but  could  not  obtain  the  least  favour  of  any  kind. 

The  Antelope  left  Coquimbo,  and  after  sailing  down  the  coastf 
took  her  station  off  the  port  of  Lima,  which  she  blockaded  for  nine 
or  ten  days,  when  the  ship  Henry,  from  Cadiz,  mounting  about  the 
same  number  of  guns  as  the  Antelope,  (say  eighteen,)  came  down 
the  coast,  bound  in  to  Lima.  The  Henry  was  formerly  of  London, 
commanded  by  a  captain  Watson,  and  had  been  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards several  years  previous.  The  Antelope  saw  her  before  night, 
and  stood  off  shore  on  a  wind  with  an  intent  to  tack  ship,  as  soon 
as  she  could  fetch  her.  The  Henry  continued  her  course  for  the 
port,  and  when  the  Antelope  concluded  she  had  obtained  a  suffi- 
cient ofhng,  she  tacked  ship,  head  on  shore,  and  though  she  sailed 
much  faster  than  the  Heniy,  she  did  not  come  up  wi  h  her  till  tfter 
dark,  when  they  were  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Calio.  She 
pun  under  the  Henry's  lee  so  near,  that  she  got  becalmed  with  the 
ship*^  sails,  and  the  Henry  fell  on  board.  The  brig  thinking  she 
was  equal  to  the  ship,  hung  on  for  a  long  time,  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant fire,  but  with  less  effect  than  the  Spaniard.  When  the  Eng- 
lishman found  he  could  not  stay  there  any  longer,  and  keep  himself 
comfortable,  he  made  the  attempt  to  sheer  off;  but  the  Spaniard 
had  grapnelled  him,  and  would  not  dismiss  him  so  readily.  And 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  fight  it  out.  The  Spaniard 
had  the  advantage,  by  being  to  windward,  and  much  higher  out  of 
water.  The  Antelope  fought  till  the  captain  was  killed,  the  chief 
officer  dangerously  wounded,  and  thirty  or  forty  men  killed  and 
wounded,  vKhen  she  struck  h«r  colours.    The  next  morning  the 
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wouniled  were  landefl  at  Calm,  r>ut  into  carN  ant!  carrief!  to  the 
hospital.  The  .Spanianis  in  the  j>oj't  altendeJ  as  spectators,  anfl,  »■ 
several  Englishmen  and  Americans  who  were  present  in  formed  me^ 
abused  them,  and  when  the  wonniled  nouJd  cry  out  from  the 
joHiiig-  of  the  cart*  seemed  to  exult  in  their  misery-  The  womt^n 
were  so  exasperated  that  they  threw  stones  at  them,  and  called  out 
to  thera,  "Curse  you  English  heretick??^  what  do  you  make  ajt  thai 
iioi?te  for,  dn  you  remember  Coquimbo-^''  1  saw  the  prisoners  ia 
Lima.  They  had  little  pity  shown  them,  on  account  of  the  sacri- 
Icg-ious  conduct,  and  fouhdeed?  at  Coqmmbo. 

The  amiiaemenls  of  the  people  nf  the  kin[?dom-s  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
Wi  before  stated  io  part,  are  chielly  music  and  dancing.  The  in- 
struments most  in  use  are  gfuitars,  which  nearly  all  the  ladies  plavi 
nccnmpanying-  them  wiih  their  voices,  which  are  very  melndioui, 
Tbcy  likewise  have  harps,  spin  nets,  harpsichords,  and  piano-fur  ttus^ 
which  are  very  common,  and  on  which  tliey  perform  extremely  well* 
The  gentlemen  play  on  tlutes  and  clanonets.  They  dance  witli  the 
most  majesty  and  g-race  of  any  people  I  ever  knew.  Their  dances 
are  minuets,  long  dances,  cotillions,  and  a  \CTy  singular  kind  of  dance^ 
called  fan-dang-o,  which  is  common  in  old  Spain.  This  graceful 
dance  is  usually  performed  by  two  persons, conimorily  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman, sometimes  by  two  laches.  Gentlemen  and  laihcs  meet  iu 
parties  at  a  friend's  house  at  times,  and  the  gentlemen  form  a  party 
round  a  large  table  for  cards*  The  game  they  genei^ally  play  it 
*imilar  to  our  game  of  loo*  It  is  called  banco  ;  a  game  that  is  com- 
mon in  other  nations*  The  ladies  never  join  the  party  at  table^  hut 
sit  on  their  platform  by  themselves,  playing  on  their  guitars,  and 
singing  to  amuse  those  engaged  in  play ;  and  any  gentleman  who 
prefer*  their  company  to  cartk,  has  liberty  to  take  a  seat  with  them. 
Parties  formed  to  ride,  both  male  and  female,  arc  \ery  fond  of 
conctoding  their  divei^ion  by  going  on  board  ships,  or  indeed  of  any 
excur^OQ  by  water.  I'he  ladies  are  also  very  fond  of  receiving 
and  paying  afternoon  visib* 

When  we  lell  this  place  in  February  IGQG5  we  steered  oDf  to  St 
Ambrt^e  and  St.  Felice ;  and  found  the  coast  from  Valparaiso  down 
to  Coi^uimbo  nearly  straight,  ral her  in  a  curve  as  you  sail  to  leewiirtl, 
making  out  to  the  wcstivard  a  Uttlc  from  a  north  course,  till  yoa 
get  near  the  latter  place,  where  it  trends  faster  to  the  eastward. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Description  of  Massa  Fuero— Juan  Femandez^and  Island  of  St  Maria. 


M/ 


Lass  A  FUERO  lies  in  latitude  33<^  48'  south,  and  in  longitude 
80^  34'  west,  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  twenty  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  clear  of  any  kind  of  danger,  keeping  two  miles 
from  the  land  all  around  it ;  but  on  the  south  east  side  lies  a  shoal 
that  breaks  half  a  mile  distant  in  bad  weather.  On  the  west  side 
is  a  rock  about  one,  or  one  and  a  half  mile  from  the  shore,  which 
does  not  often  show  itself  There  is  likewise  a  reef  off  the  north 
west  point,  one  half,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  which  cannot  be 
with  safety  approached  when  the  wind  blows  on  shore.  These 
are  all  the  dangers  which  surround  the  island.  It  has  eyeir^' 
where  so  bold  a  shore,  that  anchorage  cannot  be  obtained  till  within 
half  a  mile  of  it,  round  most  parts  of  the  island ;  and  the  ground 
is  foul,  so  that  there  is  great  danger  of  loosing  the  anchors,  and 
in  some  cases  the  sh^  likewise.  It  is  difficult  to  come  near 
enough  to  anchor  without  getting  on  shore,  if  the  vessel  strikes 
a  drift  when  not  prepared  to  make  sail  or  to  tow  off,  as  circumstan- 
ces may  require.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  land  there  will  be 
found  from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms  water.  I  should  advise  any 
vessel,  exceeding  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  never  to  attempt  to 
anchor,  except  from  some  unavoidable  necessity.  It  is  hazardous 
to  get  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  very  near  it ;  more  especially 
when  the  wind  blows  strong ;  for  the  land  is  so  high  that  a  vessel 
will  be  becalmed  two,  three,  and  four  leagues  from  it  and  if  too  far 
ofi^  will  go  to  leeward  a  long  way  without  getting  the  regular  wind 
again ;  and  if  too  near,  there  is  often  an  eddy  current  setting  directly 
towards  the  land.  In  such  case  the  ship,  if  not  brought  to  anchor, 
will  be  swept  on  shore  and  lost,  together,  most  probably,  with  the 
cargo,  if  not  the  lives  of  all  on  board.     A  worse  place  for  a  vessel 
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to  be  stranded  apon,  cannot  be  found.  Xhe  land  is  very  high  b- 
deed,  and  can  be  seen  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  leagues  distance,  in 
clear  weather.  It  is  very  much  excavated  with  deep  gullies  and 
caverns,  so  that  a  man,  who  is  not  accustotfied  to  climb  rocks  and^ 
precipices,  may  contept  himself  without  attempting  to  pass  any  of 
it,  39  he  will  find  insurmountable  obstructions  in  his  passage.  All 
the  fresh  provisions  it  affords  are  goats,  plenty  of  good  fish,  and 
seals,  of  which  we  sometimes  ate  a  part.  Water  can  ^e  got  in 
many  places ;  but  the  best  or  easiest  to  be  found  is  on  the  south  east 
side^  at  the  place  called  the  landing.  It  may  be  known  by  a  rock 
which  lies  on  the  southerly  part  of  the  island,  and  looks  like  a  sail 
when  seen  at  a  distance.  It  will  be  necessary,  if  to  the  westward, 
to  steer  to  the  north  and  eastward,  two  miles  off  shore,  until  the 
rock  is  shut  in  behind  the  land ;  then  if  a  boat  rows  directly  on 
shore,  she  will  find  a  small  gravelly  cove,  with  some  little  placet 
of  sand;  in  that  cove  is  the  best  water,  and  the  easiest  prucured 
of  any  place  round  the  island.  It  comes  down  a  gully,  and  cannot 
be  seen  until  you  land.  The  cove  is  small,  and  the  gravelly  beach 
does  not  extend  more  than  ope  or  two  hundred  yards.  It  will  ea- 
sily be,  known  by  a  high  ridge  of  stones  or  gravel,  hove  up  on 
the  shore.  The  water  must  be  rafted  off  in  casks,  as  boats  cannot 
land  to  take  it  in.  In  thexainy  season,  all  the  gullies  to  the  north 
east  of  that  afford  water ;  but  it  is  more  troublesome  to  take  it 
from  them,  on  account  of  the  many  large  rocks  which  lie  about 
the  shores  and  off  in  the  surf.  This  difficulty  extends  all  round 
the  island.  Wood  can  be  procured  in  abundance,  but  with  some 
labour.  It  is  best  to  go  on  the  mountains  to  cut  it  and  tumble  it 
down.  In  that  case  it  can.  be  eut  into  small  pieces  without  much 
trouble,  as  it  commonly  breaks  and  splits  in  tjiie  fail.  That,  picked 
up  on  the  beach,  will  be  found  hard,  and  almost  impossible  to  be 
cut  or  split.  Should  a  ship  be  distressed  for  wood  or  water,  she 
ean  always  get  a  plentiful  stock  of  both ;  as  likewise  of  good  fish^ 
which  are  caught  with  hook  and  line  not  far  without  the  breakers. 
In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  there  are  many  hard  galei 
of  wind,  much  rain,  and  thick  weather. 

The  island  of  Massa  Fuero  has  been  much  injured  by  voIcanot| 

but,  where  there  is  any  soil,  it  is  pretty  well  clothed  with  wood. 

The  land  is  as  fertile  as  any  which  I  remember  to'  have  seen. 

Whilst  there  were  from  ten  to  twenty  shipa  sealing  there,  from  the 

39 
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year  1800  to  1804,  they  ^Itivated  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Qaadrupeds,  such  as  hogs,  sh^p.  and  goats,  and  most  kinds  of  do- 
mestic fowls  were  also  bred  here.  All  the  wild  birds  we  saw  were 
a  kind  of  hawk,  which  we  called  rooks,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
sparrows.  To  this  place  resort  those  celebrated  birds,  called 
mother  Cary^s  chickens^  for  the  purpose  of  laying  and  hatching  their 
egg9  on  the  shore ;  and  also  the  kind  of  bird  called  noddy.  Thej 
hoth  make  hole.«  under  the  rocks,  to  secfire  themselves  from  falling 
a  prey  to  the  rooks,  which  would  otherwise  devour  them. 

When  the  Americans  came  to. this  place,  about  ihe  year  1797, 
and  began  to  make  a  business  of  killing  seals,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
there  were  4 wo  or  three  millions  of  them  on  the  island.  'I  have 
made  an  estimate  of  more  than  three  millions  that  have  been  car- 
ried to  C^ton  from  thence,  in  the  space  of  seven  years.  I  have 
carried  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  myself,  and  have  been  at 
the  place  when  there  were  the  people  of  fourteen  ships,  or  vessels, 
on  the  ij^land  at  one  time,  killing  seals.  The  method  practised  to 
take  them  was,  to  get  between  them  and  the  water,  and  make  a  lane 
of  men,  two  abreast,  forming  three  or  four  couples,  and  then  drive 
the  seal  through  this  lane ;  each  man  furnished  with  a  club,  between 
five  and  six  feet  long;  and  as  they  passed,  he  knocked  down  such  of 
them  as  he  chose ;  which  are  commonly  the  half  grown,  or  what  are 
called  young  seals.  This  is  easily  done,  as  a  very  small  blow 
on  the  nose  effects  It.  When  stunned,  knives  are  taken  to 
cut  or  rip  them  down  on  the  breast,  from  the  under  jaw  to  the 
tail,  giving  a  stab  in  the  breast  that  will  kill  them.  AAer  this,  all 
hands  go  to  skinning.  I  have  seen  men,  one  of  whom  would  skin 
sixty  in  an  hour.  They  take  off  all  the  fat,  and  some  of  the  lean 
with  the  skin,  as  the  more  weight  there  is  to  the  skin  the  easier  it 
will  beam.  This  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  curriers 
flesh  their  skins ;  after  which  it  is  stretched  and  pegged  on  the 
ground  to  dry.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  it  two  days  in  pegs,  in  fair 
weather,  to  make  it  keep  its  shape.  After  this  they  are  taken  out 
of  pegs,  and  stacked  in  the  manner  of  salted  dried  cod  fish.  Thej 
will  sweat  whilst  in  the  pile,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  open 
them  and  give  them  air  two  or  three  times.  After  which  they  may 
be  stacked  on  shore,  or  put  into  a  ship's  hold,  and  will  keep  for  years 
and  take  no  hurt,  if  kept  dry.  After  being  conveyed  on  board  the 
shipf  they  are  carred  to  Canton  for  a  market,  where  they  are  sold. 
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They  hare  been  sold  there  ae  high  as  three  or  four  dollars  a  skin, 
aad  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents ;  but  the  most  common  price  which 
they  have  brought  has  been  about  one  dollar.  Three  fourths  of  the 
payment  fbr  them  is  generally  made  in  teas, 

Seal«  in  the  southern  latitudes  go  on  shore  in  the  months  of 
November  or  December,  for  the  purpose  of  bring^g  forth  their 
young.  They  meet  together  at  that  time,  male  and  female,  and 
remain  near  the  shore,  or  on  it,  from  that  time  till  August  or  Sep- 
tember, when  they  go  off  to  sea,  alt  together.  When  they  come 
on  shore,  they  creep  up  sometimes  one  or  two  hundred  rods  from 
the  water.  They  bring  forth  their  young,  and  nurse  them^  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  canine  species  do ;  and  for  several  weeks  after, 
are  as  helpless,  and  something  similar  to  a  young  pup.  The  young 
ones  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  swimming  until  five  or  six  weeki 
old,  when  thie  dam  drisigs  them  to  the  water  by  the  neck,  and  learnt 
them  to  swim.  The  food  which  the  fur  seals  feed  upon,  is  the 
squid,  the  same  as  the  spermaceti  whales  eat.  The  hair  seals  feed 
upon  all  kinds  of  small  fish.  They  copulate  on  shore.  The  females 
go  eleven  months  with  young,  according  to  the  best  calculation  we 
were  able  to  make.  They  seldom  have  more  than  one,  and  never 
more  than  two  pups.  Their  young  neve^  come  on  shore  during 
the  first  year,  aAer  they  are  carried  off  to  sea. 

There  are  no  serpents  or  reptiles  on  Massa  Fuero,  and  the  only 
quadrupeds  found  there  are  goats  and  cats.  The  latter  were 
brought  there  in  the  year  1 797.  This  island  has  not  been  without 
some  inhabitants  from  that  time  till  the  year  1807,  though  the 
only  object  which  induced  people  to  reside  on  the  island  has  been 
to  obtain  seals ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  time  there  have  been  but 
few  obtained.  This  island  is  remarkably  healthy ;  being  always, 
favoured  with  a  fine  air.^  The  wind  blows  fr6m  the  south  east 
nearly  ali  the  time,  except  the  three  winter  monthi.  Crawfish  may 
be  caught  o^  the  rocks,  in  several  places  round  the  island ;  and 
likewise  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  good  fish.  Goats  were  so 
plenty  here  in  1800,  that  1  have  known  my  sailors  surround  a  flock 
and  take  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  at  a  time.  They  are  very  good 
meat ;  equal  to  the  best  of  mutton.  Their  flesh  is  remarkably 
sweet,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  grass,  and  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables here,  being  of  the  finest  flavour,  and  very  nourishing ;  which 
is  the  case  m  aU  the  kingdom  of  Chili.     The  beat  description  of 
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this  island  is  ^yen  by  captain  Carteret  in  his  iroja^e  round  the 
world,  in  the  Swallow.  The  fimt  ship  that  came  to  this  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring^  seals  frr  the  Chinese  market,  was  the 
Eliza,  captain  Stewart,  which  I  took  the  command  of  on  her  arriyal 
at  Canton,  in  the  year  1793 ;  which  has  been  before  stated. 

Juan  Fumandez  lies  in  latitude  S3^  40'  south,  and  thirty  four,  or 
thirty-live  leagfues  ea^^tward  of  Massa  Fuero.  It  may  be  easily 
knoivn  at  a  distance,  as  it  appears  uneven.  Several  hills  and  peaks 
are  discpvered,  and  it  is  not  so  high  land  as  Massa  Faero,  which  makes 
ID  one  fair  body,  with  an  even  surface,  when  first  ^en.  When  it  is 
made  on  the  soutii  side,  Goat  Island  will  be  seen,  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  main  island,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  or  two  miles. 
The  harbour,  or  bay,  is  on  the  north  side.  This  is  the  celebrated 
place  of  the  exile  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  more  properly,  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  who  was  Icfl  here  by  captain  Straddling,  from  on 
board  the  ship  Cinque  Ports.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  do 
not  know  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  will  subjoin 
a  brief  recital. 

Some  where  about  the  year  1705,  the  English  ship  called  the 
Cinque  Ports,  touched  at  the  island  Juan  Fernandez,  the  situation 
of  which  is  described  above.  During  their  stay  at  the  island,  on 
account  of  some  difference  between  captain  Straddling,  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  and  Mr.  Alexander  S'.  Ikirk,  one  of  the  mates, 
the  captain  put  the  latter  on  shore,  with  only  his  chest,  clothes, 
bedding,  mathematical  instruments,  books,  and  stationary ;  a  gim, 
one  potmd  of  powder  and  balls,  or  shot  adequate  to  it :  and  went 
off  and  left  him  there.  He  resided  on  the  island  about  four  years, 
when  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  two  English  privateer  ships  from 
Bristol,  commanded  by  captain  Woods  Rogers,  touched  there. 
They  observed  smoke  on  the  island ;  but  when  they  first  went  on 
shore,  they  could  not  find  the  inhabitant  that  had  occasioned  it. 
They  searched  for  the  person,  but  could  not  discover  who  it  was 
for  a  long  time,  as  Selkirk  had  secreted  himself,  being  apprehen* 
sive  they  might  be  Spaniards,  of  whom  he  stood  in  great  fear.  At 
last  he  satL«itied  himself  concerning  the  new  comers,  came  forward 
to  them,  and  gave  them  an  acco.nt  of  himself.  Captain  Rogers 
took  him  on  board.  On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Selkirk  went  to 
a  person  of  some  literature,  who  had  a  taste  for  such  kind  of  nar^ 
ratives,  and  shewed  him  his  journal^  which  be  had  kept  during  the 
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whole  of  his  ^fny  at  Juan  Fernandez.  He  asked  him  if  there 
could  any  thir^  be  made  from  it  for  publication,  which  would  be 
advantageous  (o  him,  as  he  was  m  extremely  necessitous  circum- 
stances, and  had  been  reduced  so  low  by  his  extraordinary  eiilc,  that 
he  did  not  feel  able  to  endure  the  labour  necessary  to  obtain  a 
livelihood.  The  amanueiisis  privately  took  minutes  from  Selkirk'i 
journal,  and  returned  the  book ;  tellini^  him,  that  he  could  not  make 
any  things  of  it.  Shortly  after,  this  same  pewon  had  the  injustice 
to  avail  himself  of  the  hard  earned  labours  of  Selkirk,  by  the 
publication  of  his  journal,  under  the  title  of  tlie  "History  of 
Robinson  Crusoe :"  the  poor  man  beinj^  thus  robbed  of  the  only 
advantagfe  he  hoped  to  reap  from  his  sufiering^^  and  at  a  period  of 
his  life  whon  he  was  so  much  in  need.  When  we  reflect  on  a 
transaction  like  this,  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  hoiv  can  man  be 
thus  destitute  of  feelings  for  his  brother  ! 

I  had  the  misfortune  to  visit  the  same  Juan  Fumandez,  for  th^ 
second  time,  in  the  year  1  BOS.  My  first  visit,  was  in  the  year  1 800, 
when  I  only  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  opposite  to  the 
bay,  or  «ettlement ;  for  the  reader  should  know  that  the  island  has 
been  settled  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now  made  a  place  to 
which  convicts  are  transported  from  Chili  and  Peru,  and  who  are 
guarded  by  a  few  troops.  It  had  formerly  some  settlers,  who  cul- 
tivated small  farms.  It  was  on  my  second  visit  to  this  place,  that 
I  met  with  misfortunes.  Early  in  the  morning^,  I  left  my  ship  from 
four  to  six  miles  off  the  north  west  end  of  the  island,  and  steered 
for  Goat  Island.  It  was  my  intention,  if  I  was  not  able  to  effect  a 
landing  there,  to  pass  down  the  north  side  of  the  island  to  leeward, 
(the  wind  being  west)  as  my  object  was  to  catch  seals  ;  if  no  seals 
could  be  found,  to  land  at  the  settlement, .  on  the  north  east 
side.  I  gave  notice  of  my  intentions  accordingly  ;  and  ordered  the 
ship  to  keep  near  enough  to  see  the  boat,  and  observe  my  signals. 
But  these  orders  were  neglected.  After  1  left  the  ship,  the  wind 
continued  to  the  westward,  and  freshened.  As  I  could  not  land  on 
Goat  Island,  owing  to  the  surf  being  so  high,  1  made  signal  to  the 
ship  to  follow  to  leeward ;  but,  from  some  cause,  it  did  not.  I 
continued  my  course,  watching  the  shores  for  seals,  and  sometimes 
lying  by,  to  see  if  the  ship  would  follow.  The  wind  increased 
every  moment  till  it  blew  very  fresh.  At  about  five  o'clock,  I 
reached  the  bay.  It  was  only  sufficiently  sheltered  for  large  boats 
to  land,  or  take  off  any  kind  of  cargo. 
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I  was  met  on  the  pier  by  the  governor.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  Higig^ns,  and  was  nephew  to  the  great  and 
worthy  Ambrozio  Higgins,  who  was  president  of  Chili,  and  aAer- 
wards  viceroy  of  Lima,  in  which  office  he  died.  Don  Thomas 
asked  me  who  I  was,  and  what  I  came  there  for.  I  handed  him 
my  ship's  papers  ;  he  read  them,  and  then  informed  me  I  could  not 
have  any  thing  from  the  land.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  a  long 
time  at  sea,  the  last  port  which  1  had  left  being  on  the  south  coast 
•f  New  Holland  ;  and*  that  I  had  a  number  of  men  sick  on  board 
my  ship,  with  what  I  supposed  was  the  sea  scurry.  This  state* 
ment  was  bona  fide  true.  I  informed  him  that  all  1  wanted  waa 
tome  vegetables  and  fruit,  with  which  the  place  abounded,  so  that 
I  could  be  well  supplied,  without  putting  them  to  any  inconvenience. 
He  observed  to  me,  that  the  governor  who  was  last  there,  whose 
name  was  St.  Maria,  and  who  owned  the  island  which  bore  his  name, 
had  been  removed  from  that  post  on  account  of  his  lenity  to  the 
Americans,  and  was,  in  consequence,  then  under  an  arrest  at  the 
'  city  of  Conception.  He  did  not  intend  that  the  same  ftult  should 
be  found  with  him,  and  accordingly  assured  me,  in  the  fullest  terms, 
that  I  could  not  have  any  thing.  I  then  expressed  my  regret,  that 
his  orders  should  be  so  strict,  as  not  to  allow  him  the  liberty  of 
affording  some  little  refreshments  for  my  sick  people.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  captain  St.  Maria, 
and  that  I  presumed  he  couM  fi^d  some  opening  in  his  instructions, 
throngh  which  a  basket  of  fruit  might  be  drawn  for  my  necessities. 
As  I  found  he  needed  much  persuasion,  although  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce but  little  effect,  I  went  on  to  remind  him,  that  I  had  rendered 
services  to  the  *  Spanish  people  at  different  times,  sufficient  to  de- 
serve so  small  a  favour  as  I  had  solicited  ;  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  heard  of  several  Spanish  prisoners  on  board  English  shipSi 
whose  release  I  took  pains  to  procure  ;  and  who,  but  for  my  inter- 
ference and  exertions,  would  have  been  sent  to  England.  I  inform- 
ed him  that  I  had  received  the  thanks  of  two  or  three  govemora 
on  the  coast  of  Chili  for  similar  deeds,  of  which  I  presumed  he 
must  have  heard.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  did  not 
remember  much  about  it.  I  then  begged  of  him  the  favour  to  allow 
me  to  stay  on  shore  till  the  next  morning,  as  my  ship  was  so  far  to 
windward  that  I  could  not  reach  her  that  night,  and  as  it  then  blew 
almost  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  north  west ;  a  wind  which  in  that 
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part  of  the  worlds  is  rery  boisterous.  He  told  me  I  must  not  staj 
on  the  islani),  and  had  no  business  to  separate  from^my  ship ;  that 
I  must  ^0  off  I  told  him  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth  to 
leave  the  land  and  look  for  my  ship  at  that  ^inje.  He  said  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  I  must  go.  I  then  observed  to  him,  that  I 
never  had  be^ed  my  life,  but  thought  what  I  had  already  said 
amoanted  to  the  same ;  and  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  take  a 
•tone  or  two  from  the  little  pier,  which  he  refused  me.  I  took 
out  a  handful  of  dollars,  and  desired  him  to  take  as  many  as  he 
chose  for  a  stone.  As  he  knew  that  there  was  not  any  place  on 
the  island  at  which  a  boat  could  land  in  such  a  night ;  and  that  with 
the  assistance  of  a  stone  or  two,^  might  possibly  weather  the  gale, 
he  allowed  me  (with  a  lenity  which,  1  hope,  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  post !)  to  take  two  stones  without  pay.  These  stones,  without 
4oubt,  were  the  means  of  saving  our  lives. 

We  then  shoved  off,  and  pulled  out  from  the  land ;  and  just  at 
the  sun  set  1  y  clock,  it  being  thick  and  overcast  so  that  we  could  not 
see  it  at  the  time,  we  discovered  the  ship,  appearing,  in  the  horizon, 
about  as  big  as  a  man^s  thumb,  directly  to  windward.  We  pulled 
at  the  oars,  but  could  not  make  much  headway,  as  the  wind  blew  so 
strong,  and  there  was  so  much  sea.  1  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
whale  boat,  and  an  excellent  crew.  •  We  rowed  till  about  ten 
•Vlock,  when,  with  a  musket  which  was  not  so  wet  but  it  could 
flash  powder,  I  made  false  fires  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  at  length 
it  became  too  wet  to  bo  used  at  all.  The  wind  came  on  to  blow 
so  fresh,  and  there  was  such  a  cross  sea,  that  we  shipped  water 
very  fast.  Sometimes  it  would  be  half  way  up  to  the  boat^s  thwarts 
before  it  could  be  bailed  out.  We  had,  by  hard  exertion,  got  so 
much  offing  as  to  insure  us  sea  room  till  morning,  if  we  did  not  row 
any  longer ;  and  moreover  it  became  so  rough,  that  we  had  to  be 
very  accurate  in  calculation  to  prevent  the  boat  filling  with  water. 

At  this  time  I  consulted  my  people,  (which  was  not  very  usual 
with  me,)  who,  with  the  exception  only  of  9in  outlawed  Botany  Bay 
oonvict,  did  not  seem  to  have  very  good  courage.  He  said  it  was 
not  a  worse  night  than  he  had  experienced  in  crossing  Banks' 
Straits  in  the  king^s  boat,  which  they  stole  when  they  ran  away 
from  the  Derwent  River,  (Van  Dieman's  Land.)  Well,  thought  f, 
if  a  convict,  or  any  one  else,  has  survived  equal  distress,  we  shall 
yet  surmount  our  diffiaulties.    1  then  ordered  the  people  to  take  all 
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their  oan  and  lash  them  together,  and  make  a  span,  or  bridle, 
with  a  piece  of  rope  fast  to  each  end  of  them,  leaving  it  slack, 
to  that  one  of  the  stones  which  we  had  no  much  troubje  to  obtain 
from  Don  Thomas  Higgins,  mieht  be  made  fast  to  the  middle. 
Then,  by  making  the  boat's  painter  fast  in  another  span,  to  each 
end  of  the  oars,  putting  them  and  the  stones  overboard,  thej 
woald  sink  partly  under  water,  which  would  not  only  break  the 
tea,  but  keep  the  boal's  head  to  windward.  This  was  done,  and  itad 
the  desired  effect.  The  boat  made  much  better  weather  after, 
although  the  wind  and  sea  increased.  Thus  we  continued  through 
the  night,  «uffering  hardships  in  the  extreme.  For  myself,  my 
sufferings  were  greatly  increased  by  the  thinness  of  ray  dress. 
Before  I  left  the  ship  I  shifted  my  thick  clothes  and  put  on  nankin 
pantaloons,  whic  were  very  tight  upon  me  ;  and  my  waistcoat  and 
sleeved  jacket  were  of  thin  white  cotton  cloth,  and  likewise  very 
tight.  After  we  got  our  drag  overboard,  it  became  necessary  for 
all  to  sit,  or  lie  low  in  the  boat  I  stretched  myself  down  in  the 
bottom  of  her,  and  lay  more  than  six  hours  with  the  wa^r  washing 
over  me  all  the  time,  which,  with  the  tightness  of  my  clothes,  gave 
me  a  cramp,  with  which  I  suffered  very  much. 

At  length  day-light  appeared  ;  but  no  ship,  nor  land  were  then 
in  sight.  The  sea  and  atmosphere  looked  as  horrid  as  can  be 
imaginc4  As  we  had  no  quadrant  or  compass  in  the  boat,  and 
neither  provisions  nor  water,  the  prospect  before  us  was  far  from 
agreeable.  We  lay  with  our  oars  as  before,  till  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  when  tbt  atmosphere  became  more  clear,  and  the  land 
appeared  at  about  6ve  leagues  distance.  At  noon  the  weather  was 
perfectly  clear,  but  no  ship  could  be  seen.  We  began  to  pull  for 
the  shore,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  saw  the  ship 
coming  down  before  the  wind.  At  half  past  two  o'clock  they  took 
us  on  board,  when  I  was  as  unable  to  stand  as  if  I  had  no  legs.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  the  ship  had  been  brought  to  close  reefed  main 
topsail  and  courses,  during  the  gale  ;  and  had  been  compelled  to 
hand  the  fore  and  mizen  topsails.  After  taking  some  refreshment, 
shifting  my  clothes,  and  enjoying  a  few  hours  rest,  I  recovered  my 
strength.  We  then  bore  away  for  the  island  of  St.  Maria,  and  sooa 
rendered  the  Spaniards  a  good  deed,  in  return  for  what  we  had  re- 
ceived, as  the  reader  will  hereafter  learn* 
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The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  now  considerably  well  cultivated 
in  all  those  parts  that  are  capable  of  receiving  it.  It  if  very  much 
torn  to  pieces  by  volcanos,  and  exhibits  many  burnt,  barren,  rocky 
mountains.  It  affords  all  the  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
are  produced  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Chili.  Its  live  stock  con- 
sists of  blaek  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  all  kinds  •f  domestic 
fowls.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is,  I  imagine,  rather  short  of 
three  thousand.  The  bay,  or  harbour,  in  wl^h  Selkirk  made  his 
residence,  is  no  more  than  a  little  cove,  one  hundred  rods  across, 
and  directly  open  to  a  ncrrth  east  wind.  That  is  the  only  place 
which  is  of  easy  access.  The  island  is  not  so  large  as  M^sa  Fuero. 
There  are  not  now  any  seals  on  any  part  of  it. 

The  island  of  St.  Maria  is  in  latitude  37°  2f  south,  the  longitude 
by  the  mean  of  a  number  of  sets  of  lunar  distances,  takeh  at  the 
anchoring  place,  was  72°  36'  west.  This  is  the  true  longitude  of 
the  island.  I  find  it  necessary  here  to  state,  with  a  humble  apology 
to  the  reader  for  the  error,  that  there  was  not  any  place  near  this 
coast,  where  I  took  a  series  of  observations  for  the  longitude,  suflL 
ciently  correct  to  establish  the  point,  except  at  St  Maria  and  Massa 
Fuero.  In  consequence  of  which  the  difference  between  Baldavia, 
Mocha,  and  Conception,  must  be  deduced  from  that  given  of  St. 
Haria.  The  longitude  of  these  places  was  taken  from  Malespena's 
charts,  and  that  of  St.  Maria  was  stated  in  page  276,  to  be  73<*  34', 
which  I  then  calculated  to  be  right ;  but  on  further  examination  I 
found  he  had  settled  his  longitude  from  Cadiz,  and  had  not  allowed 
the  same  difference  of  longitude  that  I  had,  between  that  place 
and  London. 

To  sail  into  the  bay  of  St.  Maria,  it  is  best  to  fall  into 
the  south  of  the  island,  as  directed  in  making  other  ports  on 
this  coast.  The  winds,  from  September  till  May,  blow  from 
the  southerly  quarter  seven  eighths  of  the  time,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  they  prevail  more  from  that  quarter  than  any 
other.  When  the  weather  is  clear,  the  main  land  will  be  seen 
to  the  eastward,  when  coming  in  from  sea,  before  raising  the 
island,  as  it  is  much  lower  than  the  main.  In  drawing  in  with 
the  land,  a  little  rocky  head  will  be  observed,  but  not  very  high, 
in  latitude  37°  6'  south,  which  is  the  south  east  head  of  St.  Maria. 
Bring  that  head  to  bear  north,  before  you  run  for  the  anchoring 
place,  on  account  of  some  sunken  ledges^  which  lie  to  the  south 
40 
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and  westward  of  it ;  and  in  drawin«f  near,  keep  to  the  eastward  of 
it,  and  not  come  nearer  than  one  mile.  When  it  bagrs  west,  the 
•hip  will  be  pa§t  a  small  reef  that  lies  out  south  east  from  the  head; 
and  there  will  then  be  seven  or  ei^ht  fathoms  water.  She  may 
then  haul  to  the  westward  into  the  bay,  till  the  water  shoals  to  five 
fathon^*,  sandy  bottom.  A  Fhip  may  anchor  here  ;  but  will  be  in 
danger  of  having  her  cables  cut  very  badly,  owing  to  the  sharpness 
of  the  sand  at  the  bottom,  which  cuts  hke  an  edged  tool.  The 
ledges  that  lie  to  the  sohth  west  of  St.  Maria  head  are  not  more 
than  two  or  thilBe  mile"*  frrm  the  land.  In  sailing  into  the  bay,  a 
high  head  of  land  may  be  seen,  bearing  nearly  south  west  from  the 
south  east  head  of  the  island,  abou>t  six  leagues  distant.  By  this  it 
may  be  known  that  a  ship  is  in  the  fair  way.  The  most  of  the 
tpace  between  the  two  head«  is  clear,  though  it  is  most  prudeht  not 
to  keep  very  near  the  southernmost  head. 

The  island  forms  a  kind  of  half  moon,  with  its  points  extending  to 
the  eastward ;  but  the  northerly  point  stretches  much  mor6  in  that 
direction  than  the  southerly  one.  The  whole  of  the  h«f  is  a  clear, 
sandy  bottom ;  and  there  are  very  regular  soundings,  so  that  a  ship 
may  tack  or  beat  into  it  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  time, 
without  the  least  danger,  by  attending  to  the  lead.  Off  the  north 
east  point  is  a  very  bad  reef,  that  always  breaks.  If  a  ship  falls 
into  the  northward  of  the  island,  she  may  go  in  that  way  as  safe  as 
the  other,  by  giving  the  reef  off  the  point  a  good  birth.  There  is 
a  kind  of  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  which  ships  some- 
times anchor  in.  It  will  do  very  well  in  the  summer ;  but  is  not 
safe  by  any  means  in  the  winter,  as  the  northerly  winds  blow  di- 
rectly on  shore.  The  inner  bay  is  a  tolerably  good  harbour ;  but 
the  strong  south  east  winds,  which  blow  most  part  of  the  time, 
come  in  with  such  a  long  rake  from  a  deep  bay  in  that  direction, 
as  to  render  it  heavy  riding.  It  is  very  convenient  to  procure  water 
in  this  bay.  The  watering  place  is  about  the  middle  of  it,  and  may 
very  easily  be  found  by  the  make  of  the  land.  All  the  way  from 
the  south  east  head  to  it,  is  a  high  steep  bank,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  watering  place.  From  that  to  the  north  east  point  is  a  low 
sandy  beach.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  rock  off  to  the  west- 
ward of  St.  Maria,  which  always  makes  like  a  sail.  It  lies  about  a 
league  from  the  main  island.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  between  that  and 
the  island,  or  to  come  too  near  to  it  on  the  westerly  side,  on  account 
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of  some  sunken  rocks  lyinsr  round  it.  The  island  is  moderately 
elevated  land,  except  the  north  east  part,  which  is  a  loiv  sandy 
beach,  with  hillocks  of  sand. 

This  island  has  been   well  stocked  with  black  cattle,  with  nio^l 
kinds  of  quadrupeds,  and   has  had  a  family  living  on   it  for  raanj 
years.     There  are  now  some  of  the  vestiges  of  fruit,  and  of  gar- 
dens, such  as  apple  trees,  two  or  three  kinds  of  other  trees,  aQ<i 
several  kinds  of  garden  herbs,  such  as  bahn,  ^ge,  saffron,  and  all 
kinds  of  mint,  together  with  rose  bushes,  current  bushes,  goose- 
berry bushes ;  and  there  were  some  cabbages  and  pumpkins ;   but 
they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  hogs,  which  remained  the  longo-l 
on  the  island  of  any  of  the  stock ;  but  they  were  so  much  huntetl 
by  the  different  people  who  visited  this  place,  that  they  were  ai( 
killed  off.     There  were  appearances  of  corn  hills,  which  convinced 
me  that  Indian  corn  or  maize  had  been  a  prod  ce  of  the  islari>1. 
There  are  great  quantities  of  this  article  raised  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  and  it  is  made  an  important  article  of  food  among  the  commt^i 
class  of  pelDplc.     The  land  is  level  and  dear  of  stones.     This  i* 
also  the  case  with  most  of  the  tillage  land  on  all  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Chili.     The  soil  is  very  rich,  and   ^ould  produce  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  if  ^tivate<).     Captain  St  Maria,  who  has  been  named 
at  Juan  Fernandez,  and  who  was  the  preceding  governor  there  If* 
Don  Thomas  Higgins,  was  the  oivner  of  this  island ;  but  his  family 
or  connexions  were  compelled  to  move  off  from  it,  on  account  of 
the  English,  who  made  it  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  about  three  or  four  leagues  in  circumference.  The  shorci 
round  it  are  in  some  places  a  sandy  beach,  and  in  others,  are  inni 
bound  and  rocky,  with  very  steep  banks,  one  or  two  hundred  feel 
high,  and  as  much  up  and  down  as  the  side  of  a  house.  The  soulh 
head  is  a  great  place  of  resort  for  shags,  and  is  as  white  as  a  snoiv 
bank  with  their  ordure  in  a  clear  day  when  the  sun  shines  so  as  to 
dry  it.  They  go  o^  to  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  catch  ^sh  ; 
and  at  night  come  on  shore  to  roost.  1  have  seen  more  of  ther^t 
here  in  one  flock  than  would  load  a  iai^e  ship.  They  sometimes 
come  into  the  bay,  flying  and  diving  after  the  shoals  of  flsh^  m 
9uch  numbers  as  to  make  it  as  dark  as  on  a  thick  cloudy  day.  Th«^. 
north  east  point  is  a  very  convenient  place,  in  the  proper  seasou^ 
to  procure  gulU'  eggs.  They  are  sweet,  and  very  good  eatini.^; 
and  th«  point  wai  covered  with  them.     The  method  we  adopted 
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to  get  fresh  eg^,  was  to  go  at  night  and  pick  np  all  that  were  to  he 
found  ;  hy  doing  this  we  were  certain  that  what  we  found  the  next 
day  would  be  good.  There  are  other  kinds  of  birds  here  during 
the  season  for  them ;  such  as  ducks  and  teal,  eagles,  hawks,  turkey- 
buzzards,  and  curlews  of  two  or  three  kinds ;  and  several  kinds  of 
sand  birds.  Good  fish  may  be  caught  with  seines  in  the  bay. 
Whales  are  plenty  here  some  part  of  the  season ;  so  much  so,  that 
ships  might  load  heie  with  right-whale  oil  very  conveniently. 

It  is  a  great  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  English  and  American 
ships,  as  they  can  get  water  and  wood  with  liftle  ti*ouble  ;  and  on 
such  long  voyages  it  is  very  convenient  to  exchange  civilities  with 
each  other.  One  slfip  may  be  in  want  of  something  that  another 
can  spare.  It  is  a  very  pleasant,  place  for  the  crews  to  amuse 
themselves  with  shooting,  fishing,  getting  birds'  eggs,  and  playing 
ball.  Tl^  place  has  sometimes  been  made  a  residence  for  people 
who  have  get  out  of  Spanish  prisons  ;  and  Ukewise  for  those  who 
come  fropi  Massa  Fuera,  with  a  view  to  procure  themselves  a 
passage  ii\  ships  that  may  be  bound  home,  or  in  some  other  direction 
where  they  may  wish  to  go.  I  have  seen' very  convenient  houses 
that  were  built  here  by  the  above  description  of  people,  in  which 
they  have  lived  several  months  together  very  comfortably.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  ten  or  fifteen  American  and  English  ships  at 
one  time  at  anchor  in  this  road  stead.  They  come  in  from  off  whale- 
ing  ground,  from  sealing  islands ;  or  any  pursuit  that  may  call  them 
ifito  these  seas ;  and  here  they  can  enjoy  themselves  very  well. 
They  can  get  water,  and  wood,  and  refreshments,  without  any  ex- 
pence,  and  with  but  very  little  trouble.  The  air  in  the  vicinity  of  ^ 
it  is  remarkably  pure,  and  the  prospect  is  delightful.  The  view 
from  the  most  elevated  parts  of  it,  in  «uch  an  extraordinarily  serene 
atmosphere  as  is  enjoyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  is  very 
pleasant.  The  hills,  dales,  and  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  seen  for  nearly  all  the  easterly  half  of  the  compass  along 
the  coast  of  Chili,  whilst  on  the  westerly  half  are  views  of  the  ocean, 
with  ships  frequently  in  sight,  coming  in,  going  out,  cruising  for 
whales,  or  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast. 

There  are  some  reptiles  here,  such  as  snakes,  lizards,  and  a  large 
kind  of  spider,  which  has  a  very  disagreeable  appearance ;  but  I 
know  nothing  of  any  of  their  poisonous  qualities.  I  have  seen  the 
glow-worm  here,  and  in  Conception.    It  is  an  extraordinary  insect 
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I  have  picket!  them  up  in  a  tlark  mgrht  out  of  the  muc),  being  dis- 
covered by  thoir  eflulgence,  which  was  brigrhler  than  any  thing 
1  recoHecl  to  have  seen,  except  it  was  something  of  the  nat^ire  of 
fire.  They  are  about  an  inch  long-,  tlie  ibre  body  torn  et  hi  tig  in  the 
form  of  a  lob.'^ter,  with  four  or  six  lega^  which  were  very  short. 
The  after  body,  w  htch  was  the  part  that  reflected  such  splendor, 
was  also  j*haped  ^omethin^  like  that  of  the  lobster,  except  the  under 
part,  which  was  like  a  cateqniiar.  I  have  carried  them  into 
houses,  washed  them  clean,  and  put  them  'm  a  dark  place,  to  see 
with  what  beauty  the j  would  appear ;  but  as  ioon  as  they  were 
dry,  or  dead,  the  bri^htne^s  wa^i  no  more  to  be  difconered. 

There  is  a  beautiful  river  that  makes  iu  to  the  main  land,  jn  an 
east-^outh-east  direction  from  St.  Maria,  It  is  very  fertile  on  itft 
banks.  I  have  seen  the  water  covered  with  apples,  several  miles 
off  shore,  afler  a  hard  rain  and  heavy  blow,  whicb  were  bron^ht  out 
with  the  freshet.  There  is  a  little  town  jmt  to  the  northward,  or 
on  the  north  side  of  this  river,  called  Arruco,  where  boats  fre- 
quently go  from  the  shipt  that  lie  in  St  Maria,  and  have  obtained 
refreshments,  when  the  commander  happened  to  be  an  accommo- 
daling  man. 

The  diatauce  from  St.  Maria  to  the  nearest  main  land  ia  about 
three  leagues. 
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Particulars  of  the  Capture  of  the  Spanish  Ship  Tryal,  at  the  ialand  of  St. 
Maria;  with  the  Documents  relating  tp  thatafiair. 

AN"  introducing  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  ship 
Trj'al,  I  shall  first  give  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  ship  Per- 
severance, taken  on  hoard  that  ship  at  the  time,  bj  the  ofBcer  who 
had  the  care  of  the  Ic^  book. 

"  Wednesday,  February  20th,  commenced  with  light  airs  from 
the  north  east,  and  thick  foggy  weather.  At  six  A  M.  observed  a 
sail  opening  round  the  f^outli  head  of  St.  Maria,  coming  into  the  bay. 
It  proved  to  be  a  ship.  The  captain  took  the  whale  boat  and 
crew,  and  went  on  board  her.  As  the  wind  was  very  light,  so  that 
a  vessel  would  not  have  much  more  than  steerage  way  at  the  time ; 
observed  that  the  ship  acted  very  awkwardly.  At  ten  A.  M.  the 
boat  returned.  Mr.  Luther  informed  that  Captain  Delano  had  re- 
mained on  board  her,  and  that  she  was  a  Spaniard  from  Buenoi 
Ayre<<,  four  months  and  twenty  six  days  out  of  port,  with  slaves 
on  board ;  and  tha  the  ship  was  in  great  want  of  water,  had  buried 
many  white  men  and  slaves  on  her  passage,  and  that  captain 
Delano  had  sent  for  a  large  boat  load  of  water,  some  fresh  fish,  su- 
gar^ bread,  pumpkins,  and  bottled  cider,  all  of  which  articles  were 
immediately  sent.  At  twelve  o'clock  (Meridian)  calm.  At  two  P, 
M.  the  large  boat  returned  from  the  Spaniards,  had  left  our  water 
casks  on  board  her.  At  four  P.  M.  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
•ouihcrn  quarter,  which  brought  the  Spanish  ship  into  the  roads. 
She  anchored  about  two  cables  length  to  the  south  east  of  our 
ship.  Immediately  after  she  anchored,  our  captain  with  his  boat 
was  shoving  olf  from  along  side  the  Spanish  ship ;  when  to  his 
great  surprise  the  Spanish  captain  leaped  into  the  boat,  and  called 
•ut  in  Spanish,  that   the  slaves  on  board  had  risen  and  murdered 
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many  of  the  people  ;  and  that  he  did  not  (hen  command  her ;  on 
which  manoeuvre,  several  of  the  Spanian!?^  who  remained  on  hoard 
jumped  overhoard,  md  swam  for  our  boat,  and  were  j-icked  up 
bj  our  people.  The  Spaniards,  who  remained  on  ^oa^d-^  hurried 
op  the  rig^injr^  7m  hi^h  aloft  as  they  conlH  poa^i^^ly  get,  and  called 
out  repeatedly  for  help^ — that  they  should  be  mitrdered  hy  the 
slaves.  Our  captain  came  immedralely  on  hoard,  and  hrong-ht  the 
Spanish  captain  and  the  men  who  were  picked  up  in  the  water; 
biU  before  the  l»oat  arrived,  we  ohserved  that  the  slaves  had  cut  the 
Spani'ih  ?hip  adrift.  On  learning'  thi*^,  our  captain  hailed,  and  or- 
dered the  port^  to  he  got  np,  and  the  g-un??  cleared;  hut  unfartu- 
»atel J,  we  cotild  not  bring-  but  one  of  onr  g;nns  to  hear  on  the  <ship, 
Wc  fired  live  orsist  shot  with  it,  hut  could  uot  bring  her  too.  We 
iooD  observed  her  making  sail,  bih\  s  andin^  directly  out  of  (he 
bay.  We  dispatched  two  I'oata  well  manned,  and  well  armed  after 
her,  who,  affer  much  troub!??,  hoarded  the  ship  and  retook  her. 
But  unfortunatply  io  the  bti.^ine**,  Mr.  Rufm  Low,  our  chief  officer, 
who  commanded  the  party,  was  desperately  wounded  in  the  breast^ 
hy  being'  stabbed  iviih  a  pike,  by  one  of  the  slave*?.  We  likewise 
had  one  man  baitly  woonded  and  two  or  three  slightly »  To  con- 
tinue the  mififortune,  the  chief  ollicer  of  the  Spanish  s^hip,  who 
was  compelled  hy  the  slaves  to  steer  her  out  of  the  bay,  received 
two  vi-ry  had  wound«,  one  in  the  side,  and  one  throjjg'h  the  thigh, 
hoth  from  mijpket  balU.  One  Spaniard^  a  genii emaTi  passenger  on 
board,  was  like wi.se  killed  hy  a  musket  hall.  We  have  not  rightly 
ascertained  what  number  of  slaves  were  killed ;  but  we  believft 
?*even,  and  a  greiit  number  wounded.  Our  peo]de  brought  the 
ship  in,  and  came  to  nearly  where  she  first  anchored,  at  about  I  wo 
oVlnck  in  the  morning  of  the  2ht.  At  ?ix  A.  M,  (be  two  ca;^tain» 
Trent  on  hoard  the  Spanif^h  ship ;  took  with  them  iron?  from  our 
thip,  and  doubled  ironed  all  the  remaining  men  of  the  slaves  who 
were  living.  Left  Mr.  Brown,  our  aecoiid  ofFicerj  in  charge  of  the 
ihip,  the  gunner  with  him  as  mate,  and  eight  other  hand:^ ;  togeth- 
er with  the  survivors  of  (be  Spanish  crew.  The  captain,  and  chief 
officer,  were  removed  to  our  ship,  the  latter  for  the  ht^nedl  of  having 
his  wounda  belter  a  tended  to  with  u?=,  than  he  could  have  had  (hem 
on  board  his  own  ship.     At  nine  A*  M,  the  two  captains  retnrncd, 
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haviD^  put  every  things  aright,  as  they  supposed,  ou  board   the 
Spanish  ihip. 

The  Spanish  captain  then  informed  us  that  he  was  compelled  by 
the  slaves  to  say,  that  he  was  from  Buenos  Ayres,  bound  to  Lima ;  * 
tl^at  he  was  not  from  Buenos  Ayres^  but  sailed  on  the  20th  of 
December  last  from  Valparaiso  for  Lima,  with  upwards  of  seventy 
slaves  on  board ;  that  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  slaves  rose 
upon  the  ship,  and  took  possession  of  her,  and  put  td  death  eigh- 
teen white  men,  and  threw  overboard  at  different  periods  ailer, 
seven  more ;  that  the  slaves  had  commanded  him  to  go  to  Senegal ; 
that  he  had  kept  to  sea  until  his  water  was  expended,  and  had 
made  this  port  to  get  it ;  and  also  with  a  view  to  save  his  own  and 
the  remainder  of  his  people's  lives  if  possible,  by  runing  away 
from  his  ship  with  his  boat.''   , 

I  shall  here  add  some  remarks  of  my  own,  to  what  is  stated 
above  from  the  ship's  journal,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  reader  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  peculiar  situation  under  which  we 
were  placed  at  the  time  this  affair  happened.  We  were  in  a  worse 
situation  to  eFect  any  important  enterprize  than  I  had  been  in 
during  the  voyage.  We  had  been  from  home  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
had  not  made  enough  to  amount  to  twenty  dollars  for  each  of  my 
people,  who  were  all  on  shares,  and  our  future  prospects  were  not 
very  flattering.  To  make  our  situation  worse,  I  had  found  after 
leaving  New  Holland,  on  mustering  my  people,  that  I  had  seventeen 
men,  most  of  whom  had  been  convicts  at  Botany  bay.  They  had 
secreted  themselves  on  board  without  my  knowledge.  This  was 
a  larger  number  than  had  been  inveigled  away  from  me  at  the 
same  place,  by  people  who  had  been  convicts,  and  were  then  em- 
ployed at  places  that  we  visited.  The  men  whom  we  lost  were  all 
of  them  extraordinarily  good  men.  This  exchange  materially  al- 
tered the  quality  of  the  crew.  Three  of  the  Botany-baj'-men  were 
outlawed  convicts ;  they  had  been  shot  at  many  times,  and  several 
times  wounded.  AAer  making  this  bad  exchange,  my  crew  were 
refractory;  the  convicts  were  ever  unfaithful,  and  took  all  the  advan- 
tage that  opportunity  gave  them.  But  sometimes  exercising  very 
strict  discipline,  and  giving  them  good  wholesome  floggings ;  and  at 
other  times  treating  them  with  the  best  1  had,  or  could  get,  according 
as  their  deeds  deserved,  I  managed  them  without  much  difficulty 
during  the  passage  across  the  South  Pacific  Ocean ;  aud  all  the 
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time  I  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  I  had  lately  been  at  the  isl- 
ands of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Felix,  and  left  there  fifteen  of  ay  best 
men,  with  the  view  of  procuring  seals ;  and  leA  that  place  in  com- 
pany with  my  consort  the  Pilgrim.  We  appointed  Massa  Fuero  as  our 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  if  we  did  not  meet  there,  again  to  rea* 
dezYOus  at  St.  Maria.  I  proceeded  to  the  first  place  appointed ; 
the  Pilgrim  had  not  arrived.  I  then  determined  to  take'  a  look  at 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  sec  if  we  could  find  any  seals,  as  some  per- 
sons had  informed  me  they  were  to  be  found  on  some  part  of  the 
island.  I  accordingly  visited  that  place,  as  has  been  stated  ;  from 
thence  I  proceeded  to  St.  Maria;  and  arrived  the  13th  of  February 
at  that  place,  where  we  commonly  find  visitors.  We  found  the 
ship  Mars  of  Nantucket,  commanded  by  captain  Jonathan  Barney. 
The  day  we  arrived,  three  of  my  Botany  bay  men  run  from  the 
boat  wh^n  on  shore.  ^  The  next  day,  (the  14th)  I  was  informed  by 
Captain  Barney,  thai  some  of  my  convict  men  had  planned  to  run 
away  with  one  of  my  boats,  and  go  over  to  the  main.  This  infor- 
mation he  obtained  through  the  medium  of  his  people.  I  examin- 
'  ed  into  the  afiair,  and  was  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  it ;  set  &ve 
more  of  the  above  description  of  men  on  shore,  making  eight  in 
all  I  had  gotten  clear  of  in  two  days.  Captain  Barney  sailed  about 
the  ]7th,  and  left  me  quite  alone.  I  continued  hi  that  unpleasant 
situation  till  the  20th,  never  at  any  time  aAer  my  arrival  at  this 
place,  daring  to  let  my  whale  boat  be  in  the  water  fiAeen  minutes 
unless  I  was  in  her  myself,  from  a  fear  that  some  of  my  people 
would  run  aWay  with  her.  I  always  hoisted  her  in  on  deck  the 
moment  I  came  along  side,  by  which  means  I  had  the  advantage 
of  them ;  for  should  they  run  away  with  any  other  boat  belonging 
to  the  ship,  I  could  overtake  them  with  the  whale  boat,  which 
they  very  well  knew.  They  were  also  well  satisfied  of  the  rea- 
sons why  that  boat  was  always  kept  on  board,  except  when  in  my 
immediate  use.  During  this  time,  I  had  no  fear  from  them^  except 
of  their  running  away.  Under  these  disadvantages  the  Spanish  ship 
Tryal  made  her  appearance  on  the  -  morning  of  the  20th,  as  has 
been  stated ;  and  I  had  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  great  utility  of  good  discipline.  In  every  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Tryal,  not  one  disaffected  word  was  spoken  by 
the  men,  but  all  flew  to  obey  the  commands  they  received ;  and 
to  their  credit  it  should  be  recorded,  that  no  men  ever  behaved 
41 
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better  than  tlif},  under  euch  circumstances.  Wlien  it  is  consider- 
€il  tliat  we  haJ  but  two  boats,  one  a  whale  boat,  and  the  other 
builf  fy  otirselves  while  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  was 
very  little  lara:ipr  than  the  nhale  boat ;  both  of  them  were^clinker 
built,  one  of  C4*ilar,  and  the  other  not  much  stouter;  with  onlj' 
t^venty  men  to  loan!  and  carry  a  ship,  containing  so  many  slaves, 
made  desperate  by  (heir  situation ;  for  they  were  certain,  if  taken, 
to  suffer  death;  ajid  when  arriving  along  side  of  the  ship,  they 
nii^ht  have  *^t*ive<Nhe  bottom  of  the  boats,  by  hearmginto  theto  a 
bAiUfit  stone  or  hg  of  wood  of  twenty  pounds :  when  all  these 
things  are  taken  into  view,  the  reader  may  conceive  of  the  hazard- 
ous nature  of  the  eoterprlje,  and  the  skill  and  the  intrepidity  which 
werti  rf^quisile  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Oii  tb*?  afternoon  of  the  UHh,  before  night,  I  sent  the  boatswain 
with  life  lar^«  boat  and  seine  to  try  if  he  could  catch  some  fish ; 
be  return**d  at  night  with  but  few,  observing  that  the  morning 
would  be  betler,  if  he  went  early.  I  then  wished  him  to  go  as 
early  m  he  thoua^bt  proper,  and  he  accordingly  went  at  four  o'clock. 
A!  simrise,  <ir  about  that  lime,  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
deck,  c^me  doi\n  to  me  while  I  was  in  my  cot,  with  information 
that  a  .^aiT  was  just  opening  round  the  south  point,  or  head  of  the 
island-  I  immediately  rose,  went  on  deck,  and  observed  that  she 
|vas  too  near  the  land,  on  account  of  a  reef  that  lay  off  the  head  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  remarked  to  my  people,  that  she  must  be  a 
ilrsji^er,  and  I  did  not  well  understand  what  she  was  about  Some 
of  them  observed  thai  they  <lid  not  know  who  she  was,  or  what 
she  waij  doing  j  but  that  tliey  were  accustomed  to  see  vessels 
tltew  their  coJotirs/wben  coming  into  a  port  I  ordered  the 
whale  boat  to  be  hoisted  o!]t  and  mamied,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  Frefuming  the  vessel  vt^as  from  sea,  and  had  been  many 
(lav?  out,  without  perhapH  fresh  provisions,  we  put  the  fish  which 
h?.d  been  caught  the  niglit  before  into  the  boat,  to' be  presented  if 
nceeisary,  Ever^-^  thing  Iwingsoon  ready,  as  I  thought  the  strai^ge 
«hip  was  in  dang-nr^  we  made  all  the  haste  in  our  power  to  get  on 
boanl,  that  we  might  prevent  her  getting  on  the  reefs  ;  but  before 
we  came  near  her,  the  wbd  headed  her  off,  and  she  was  doing  well. 
I  went  along  side,  and  saw  the  decks  were  filled  with  slaves.  As 
ioon  as  1  got  on  deck,  the  captain,  mate,  people  and  slaves,  crowded 
around  me  to  relate  Ibeir  stories,  and  to  make  known  their  grier- 
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ancea;  which  coulf]  not  but  impress  me  wjtli  feelings  of  pity  for 
their  suiTerinofs.  They  told  rae  tbcy  had  no  water,  as  is  relntet!  in 
their  iliffcreut  ao^ounls  and  dej>o9itiofi^.  After  proniifiingf  to  relieve 
all  the  wantd  tljey  had  menlioucl,  I  ordered  the  fi^h  to  be  piit  on 
beard,  and  aeot  the  nhale  boat  to  our  Bhip,  with  ordei^  that  the 
large  boat,  an  aooo  as  nhe  returned  from  fiih iii^,  shouM  take  a  set 
of  gang  Cdk^kA  lo  the  watering  place,  fill  them,  and  bring  it  for  their 
relief  as  soon  a^  pos^iMe.  I  aba  ordered  the  stmall  boat  to  take 
what  d^h  the  hrge  one  had  caught,  and  what  soH  bread  they  had 
baked,  pome  pumpkins,  fionie  sngar,  and  bottled  eider,  and  return,  to 
"me  without  delay.  The  boat  left  me  on  board  the  Spanish  ship, 
went  to  our  own,  and  executed  the  ordeni ;  and  returned  to  me 
again  about  eleven  o'clock.  At  noon  the  largt;  boat  came  nith 
the  water,  which  1  wa^  obbged  to  serve  out  to  tbem  myself,  to 
keep  Ihcni  fom  drinking  ao  much  a^  to  do  themselves  injuE^.  1 
gave  them  at  iirsl  one  gill  each,  an  hour  after,  half  a  pmt,  and  the 
third  hour,  a  pint.  Afterward,  I  permited  them  to  drink  a;-;  they 
pleased*  They  all  looked  up  to  me  as  a  benefactor ;  and  a*  \  was 
deceived  in  them,  I  did  them  every  possible  kindncas.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  there  is  no  doubt  1  s^hould  have  fallen  a  virtim  to  tiieii' 
power.  It  wat  to  my  great  advantage,  that,  on  this  occa^^ion,  the 
tenaperament  of  my  mind  was  unusually  pleaaant  The  apparent 
8uficringa  of  those  about  me  had  softened  my  feelings  into  sympa- 
thy ;  or,  donbtless  my  interference  with  *ome  of  their  transactions 
would  have  co«t  me  my  life,  The  Spanish  captain  had  evidently  tost 
much  of  his  anthority  over  ihc  slaves,  whom  he  appeared  to  fear, 
an^.whom  he  watt  unwilling  b  any  case  to  oppose.  An  instance  of 
this  occured  in  the  conduct  of  the  four  cab4n  boyF,  spoken  of  by 
the  captain.  They  were  eating  with  the  slave  hoys  on  the  maJn 
deck,  when,  (ai  I  was  afterwards  intormed)  the  Spanish  boys,  Jeel- 
ing  some  hopes  of  release,  and  not  having  prutlence  sufficient  to 
keep  silenl,some  words  dropped  rei^pectiug  their  e^pectatiom,which 
were  understood  by  tiie  slave  boys.  One  of  them  gave  a  stroke 
with  a  knife  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  Spanish  boysi,  whjc(f  pf^ne- 
trateil  to  the  bone,  in  a  cut  four  inches  in  length.  1  saw  this  and 
inquired  what  it  meant.  The  captain  replied,  that  it  vvfis  merely 
the  sport  of  the  boys,  who  had  fallen  out.  I  told  him  it  appi^ii^d 
to  me  to  be  rather  serious  sport,  as  the  wound  had  Cicaed  tb^ 
boy  to  lose  about  a  quart  of  blood.     Several  similar  instarc^s  of 
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unruly  conduct,  which,  agreeably  to  my  manner  of  thinking,  de- 
manded immediate  resistance  «nd  punishment,  were  thus  easily 
winked  at,  and  passed  over.  I  felt  willing  however  to  make  some 
allowance  even  for  conduct  so  gross,  when  I  considered  them  to 
have  been  broken  down  with  fatigue  and  long  suffering. 

The  act  of  the  negro,  who  kept  constantly  at  the  elbows  of  Don 
Bonito  and  myself,  I  should,  at  any  other  time,  have  immediately 
resented ;  and  although  it  excited  my  wonder,  that  his  commander 
should  allow  this  extraordinary  liberty,  I  did  not  remonstrate  against 
it,  until  it  became  troublesome  to  myself.  I  wished  to  have  some 
private  conversation  with  the  captain  alone,  and  the  negro  as  usual 
following  us  into  the  cabin,  I  requested  the  captain  to  send  him  on 
deck,  as  the  business  about  which  we  were  to  talk  could  not  be 
conveniently  communicated  in  presence  of  a  third  person.  I  spoke 
in  Spanish,  and  the  negro  understood  me.  The  captain  assured 
me,  that  his  remaining  with  us  would  be  of  no  disservice ;  that  he 
had  made  him  his  confidant  and  companion  since  he  had  lost  so 
many  of  his  ofhcers  and  men.  lie  had  introduced  him  to  me  be- 
fore, as  captain  of  the  slaves,  and  told  me  he  kept  them  in  good 
order.  I  was  alone  with  tlicm,  or  rather  on  board  by  myself,  for 
three  or  four  hours,  during  the  absence  of  my  boat,  at  which  time 
the  ship  drifted  out  with  the  current  three  leagues  from  my  own, 
when  the  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  south  east.  It  was  nearly 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  ran  the  ship  as  near  to  the 
Perseverance  as  we  could  without  either  ship^s  swinging  afoul  the 
other.  After  the  Spanish  ship  was  anchored,  I  invited  the  captain 
to  go  on  board  my  ship  and  take  tea  or  coffee  with  me.  His  an- 
swer was  short  and  seemingly  reserved  ;  and  his  air  very  diflferent 
from'that  with  which  he  had  received  my  assistance.  As  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  this  change  in  his  demeanour,  and  knew  he 
hid  seen  nothing  in  my  conduct  to  justify  it,  and  as  I  felt  certain . 
that  he  treated  me  with  intentional  neglect ;  in  return  I  became 
less  sociable,  and  said  little  to  him.  After  I  had  ordei*ed  my  boat 
to  be  hauled  up  and  manned,  smd  as  I  was  going  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  in  order  to  get  into  her,  Don  Bonito  came  to  me,  gave  my 
hand  a  hearty  squeeze,  and,  as  I  thought,  seemed  to  feel  the  weight 
of  the  cool  treatment  with  which  I  had  retaliated.  I  had  committed 
a  mistake  in  attributing  his  apparent  coldness  to  neglect ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  discovery  was  made,  I  was  happy  to  rectify  it,  by  a 
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prompt  renpwal  of  friendly  intercourse*  He  conUmicd  to  hold  my 
hand  Ik^f  tiil  I  f5lep>|ied  off  i  he  gunwale  down  the  f^lAc*  wfien  he  let 
it  ^o,  ami  stood  makings  me  rr^mplimotils.  Whrn  I  had  seated  my- 
self in  Ihe  boat^  and  onlered  her  to  be  fthovti  J  off,  the  people 
havioj^  Ihoir  oars  np  on  end,  she  M\  off  at  a  siiffirient  distance  to 
leave  room  for  the  oara  to  drop*  Aficr  ihey  wrre  do-Wn,  the  Span- 
l4i  capt^tin-  lo  my  ^reat  astofibhment,  leaped  from  the  gfmivale  of 
Ihe  ship  h\io  Ibe  middle  of  oar  boat.  As  soon  n^  Kg  had  recovered 
a  little.  hc>  aiWed  out  in  so  alannmg'  a  manner,  ihat  I  conid  mot  un- 
derstand him ;  and  the  Pjianish  s^ailors  were  tlien  seea  jnmjiiog' 
overboard  and  making  for  our  boat.  TKe^o  proreeding?  cxciteil 
the  wonder  of  u<5  a(U  The  ofEcer  whom  I  had  with  me  anxioui*ly 
im  [Hired  into  I  heir  meanings.  I  smiled  and  told  him,  that  1  neitber 
knew,  nor  carf  d  ;  hut  it  seemed  the  captain  was  trying  to  impre*^ft 
\m  people  with  a  belief  that  wti  intended  to  nm  away  with 
him.  At  this  moment  one  of  my  Portu|rne^e  sailors  in  the  boat, 
i^poke  to  m*^,  and  gave  me  to  unden*tand  what  Don  Bonito 
said.  I  desired  the  captain  to  come  aft  and  sit  down  by  my  side, 
and  in  a  calm  delvljerite  manner  rtdate  the  w^hole  affair  hi  the 
mean  time  the  boat  vi^ai  employed  in  picking;  up  the  men  who  had 
jumped  from  Ihe  ship-  They  had  p  irked  up  three,  (leaving  one  in 
the  water  till  after  the  boat  had  put  the  Spanish  captairt  and  myself 
oil  hoard  my  ship,)  when  my  ofHcer  ohsen-ed  [he  cable  wa:*  cnf, 
and  the  ship  was  swinging-.  I  hailed  the  Perseverance,  ordering 
the  porte  got  xip,  and  the  gnns  run  ont  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
pulled  as  fast  as  we  conid  on  board ;  and  tlien  de«parched  the  boat 
for  the  man  who  was  left  m  the  water,  whom  we  succeeded  to 
save  alive. 

We  5oon  had  our  gnns  ready;  hut  tJie  Spanish  ^hip  had  dropped 
so  far  astern  of  the  Peraeverance,  that  we  could  bring  but  one  pm 
to  bear  on  her,  which  was  the  after  one.  Tbis  wa^  tired  six  times, 
without  any  other  effect  than  cutUng  away  the  fore  tojvmast  slay, 
and  some  other  suvall  ropes  wbicb  were  no  hindrance  to  her  going 
away.  She  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  our  shot,  steering  out  of  tJie 
bay.  We  then  had  some  other  calculations  to  make.  Onr  ship 
was  moored  with  two  bower  anchors,  wbicli  were  all  the  cables  or 
ftnchoi^  of  that  de^^cription  we  had.  To  slip  and  leave  them  would 
be  to  break  our  policy  of  msurfLnce  by  a  deviation,  aj^aiust  wbrch 
I  would  here  caution  the  mastei-^s  of  all  ve^selE,     It  should  alwava 
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be  borne  in  mind)  that  to  do  any  thing  whieh  will  destroy  the 
guaranty  of  their  policies,  how  great  ^soever  may  be  the^  induce- 
ment, and  how  generous  soever  the  motive,  is  not  justifiable ;  for 
should  any  accident ,  subsequently  occur,  whereby  a  loss  might 
accrue  to  the  underwriters,  they  will  be  found  ready  enough,  and 
sometimes  too  ready,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
released  from  responsibility ;  and  the'  damage  must  necessarily  be 
sustained  by  the  owners.  This  is  perfectly  right.  The  law  has 
wisely  restrained  the  powers  of  the  insured,  that  the  insurer  should 
not  be  subject  to  imposition,  or  abuse.  All  bad  consequences  may 
be  avoided  by  one  who  h^s  a  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  is  dis- 
posed faithfully  to  obey  its  dictates. 

At  length,  without  much  loss  of  time,  I  came  to  a  determination 
to  pursue,  and  take  the  ship  with  my  two  boats.  On  inquiring  of 
the  captain  what  fire  arms  they  had  on  board  the  Tryal,  he  an- 
swered, they  had  none  which  they  could  use ;  that  he  had  put  the 
few  they  had  out  of  order,  so  that  they  could  make  no  defence 
with  them ;  and  furthermore,  that  they  did  not  understand  their 
use,  if  they  were  in  order.  He  observed  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  I  attempted  to  take  her  with  boats  we  should  all  be  killed ;  for 
the  negros  were  such  bravos  and  so  desperate,  that  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  conquering  them.  1  saw  the  man  in  the  situation 
that  I  have  seen  others,  frightened  at  Iiis  own  shadow.  This  was 
probably  owing  to  his  having  been  eflfectually  conquered  and  his 
spirits  broken. 

Afler  the  boats  were  armed,  I  ordered  the  men  to  get  into  them; 
and  they  obeyed  with  cheerfulness.  I  was  going  myself,  but  Don 
Bonito  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  forbade  me,  saying,  you  have 
saved  my  life,  and  now  you  are  going  to  throw  away  your  own. 
Some  of  my  confidential  officers  asked  me  if  it  would  be  prudent 
for  me  to  go,  and  leave  the  Perseverance  in  such  an  unguarded 
state ;  and  also,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  me,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  to  the  voyage.  Every  man  on  board,  they  observ- 
ed, would  willingly  go,  if  it  were  my.  pleasure.  I  gaVe  their  re- 
monstrances a  moment's  consideration,  and  felt  their  weight.  I 
then  ordered  into  the  boats  my  chief  officer,  Mr.  Low,  who  com- 
manded the  party  ;  and  under  him,  Mr.  Brown,  my  second  officer; 
my  brother  William,  Mr.  George  Russell,  son  to  major  Benjamin 
Russell  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lather,  midshipmen;  William 
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Clark,  boatswain ;  Charles  Speucc,  gTinner;  and  thirteen  seamen. 
By  way  of  ehcoui^aj^ement^  i  told  lliem  thai  Don  BonSlo  coniiJered 
the  f hip  and  what  wa?  m  her  ai  lost ;  ttmt  the  ralue  wsib  more 
than  one  hnndred  thoo^^and  dollars;  that  if  we  wonld  tako  her,  it 
should  he  all  our  own  ;  and  that  if  we  should  aAor^vards  be  dis- 
po-^ed  to  prive  him  up  one  half,  it  would  br  considered  aB  a  present 
J  likewiite  remiofled  ihem  of  ibe  sutTcring'  condition  of  the  poor 
Spanianh  remaining  on  board,  whom  T  then  ^aw  with  my  apy-glasa 
as  hii>'L  aloft  as  ihey  could  get  on  the  top-gallant-masts,  and  know- 
ing th;it  death  must  be  their  fate  if  they  came  down,  I  told  them, 
nnvcr  to  4e*i  my  facq  ag^in,  if  they  did  not  take  her;  and  these 
were  all  of  them  pretty  powerful  stimulants,  I  whined  God  to 
proppfir  t\i*^ni  i^  the  J;^cfaarge  of  their  arduous  duty,  tuid  Ihcj 
shoved  '-yiT.  Tliey  pulkd  after  and  came  up  with  the  Trjal,  took 
their  ^iatrr*n  u^ior.  e^rh  qtMi^K^p,  and  commenced  a  hri  k  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, di. acting  d  ai  w\kU  at  the  mar*  at  the  helm  as  they  could, 
a^  that  was  iike^iifie  a  plare  rf  report  for  the  negroes*  Af  length 
they  drove  the  chief  r^ate  from  it,  who  had  heen  compelled  tjO  steer 
the  s^hip.  Iii'  ran  up  (he  mizen  ri^er^npf  as  hig-h  as  the  cross  jack 
yard,  and  caJled  oui  in  i^panish,  **  Don't  hoard/'  This  induced  our 
people  to  hclieve  that  he  favoured  tlie  cause  of  the  nejjroes;  they 
6red  at  liim,  aad  two  balls  took  effect  i^one  of  them  went  throng^h 
hi?j  side,  but  did  not  y:o  Jeep  enough  to  be  mortnl ;  and  the  other 
went  throu^'b  one  of  bib  thigh:§.  This  brcn>ght  him  down  on  deck 
again*  They  found  the  ship  made  such  bead  way,  that  the  hoat^ 
could  hardly  keep  np  with  her,  as  the  breeze  was  growinpf  stronger. 
They  then  called  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  still  as  high  alott  ai 
ibey  conld  get,  to  come  down  on  the  yard?,  and  cut  away  the 
robing^  and  earing^  of  the  top;*aiIs,  and  let  them  fall  iVom  the 
yards,  so  that  they  might  not  hold  any  ivind.  They  accordingly 
dill  so-  About  the  same  time,  the  Spaniard  who  was  steering  the 
ship,  was  killed  ;  (he  is  sometimes'  called  pa^srtiger^  and  so  me  timet 
clerk^  in  the  diffierent,depo.^itions,)sothat  botJithesecircumstancri 
combined,  rendered  her  unmanageable  by  such  people  as  were  left 
on  hoard.  She  came  round  to  the  wind,  and  hotb  boats  boarded, 
one  on  each  how,  when  she  was  carried  by  hard  %hting-  The 
negroes  defended  tliemselves  with  desperate  courage ;  and  after 
oiir  people  had  boarded  them,  they  found  they  had  barricadoed 
the  deck  by  making  a  breast  work  of  the  water  caski  which  we 
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;he  rin,  bo,r.,  ioT,  "'7^'-«  'iv/„^  made  S    ?  'T''-     '^^^^ 
'•an^in?  o,,f      V      ^'^^'  «onie  of  »h„     ,       '  ''^''''  and  fee,  ,„ 
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/ ' ":'!"- '-a.d,rr:t:r'r"' '» p--  "m  f""""'^-^- 

f '«••  've  I.ad  put  cye7y,h       .  '''''"•''■  ""  "^'""^ 

"t^at  was  on  board  ier, 
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to  the  captain,  whom  we  had  befriemled.  We  delivered  him  also  a 
l>ag^  of  douhloons,  containmg,  I  presume,  nearly  a  Ihousaod  ;  several 
imgs  of  doJlars,  c^ntainio^  a  like  number;  and  several  ba^^kets  of 
watches,  some  g'old,  and  some  silver;  all  of  which  had  been 
brought  on  board  the  Peraeve  ranee  for  safe  keeping.  We  detained 
no  part  of  this  treasure  to  reward  us  for  the  services  we  had  ren- 
dered:— ^all  that  we  received  was  faithfully  retnrned. 

After  our  arrival  at  Conception^  I  was  mortified  and  very  tooch 
hurt  at  the  treatment  which  t  re^^eived  from  Don  Rnnito  Sereno ; 
but  had  this  been  the  only  time  that  I  ever  wm  treated  with  ingrati- 
tude, injustice,  or  want  of  compa«.sion,  1  would  not  complain,  1  will 
only  name  one  act  of  his  towards^  me  at  this  pbce*  He  went  to 
the  prison  and  took  the  depositions  of  five  of  my  Botany  hay  con- 
victs, who  had  left  us  at  St  Maria,  and  were  now  in  prison  here. 
Thifi  was  done  by  him  with  a  view  to  injure  my  character,  so  that 
lie  mi^t  not  be  oblijSfed  to  make  ns  any  compensation  for  what  we 
had  done  for  him.  I  never  made  any  demand  of,  nor  claimed  in  any 
way  whatei'-er,  mntc  than  tl^at  they  should  ^ive  me  justice  ;  and  did 
not  ask  to  be  my  own  jik1^i?i  hat  to  refer  it  to  ^fovemment.  Amongst 
those  who  swore  agjiinst  me  were  the  three  outlawed  convicts, 
who  have  been  before  mentioned.  I  had  been  the  means,  undouht- 
efUr,  of  saving  every  one  of  their  lives,  and  had  supplied  them 
with  clothes.  They  swore  every  thinir  a^aia^^t  me  they  could  to 
effect  my  ruiiu  Amongst  other  atrocities,  they  swore  I  was  a 
pirate,  and  made  several  Rtalements  that  wonhl  operate  equally  to 
my  disadvantage  had  they  been  believed  ;  all  of  which  were 
brought  before  the  viceroy  of  Lima  against  me.  When  we  met  at 
that  place,  the  vicer|>y  was  too  great  and  too  good  a  man  to  be 
misled  by  these  false  repreHentations.  He  told  Don  Bopito,  that 
my  conduct  towards  him  proved  the  injustice  of  these  depositions, 
taking  hk  own  official  declamtion  at  Conception  for  the  proof  of  it; 
•  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Don  Jose  Calminaric?^,  who  ivaii  com- 
mandant of  the  marine,  and  was  at  that  time,  and  after  the  aflfoir  of 
the  Tryal,  on  the  coast  of  Chili ;  that  Calminaries  had  infonned 
him  how  both  Don  Bonito  and  myself  bad  conducted,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  uo  man  had  behaved  belter,  under  all  circumstances, 
than  the  American  captain  bad  done  to  Don  Bonito,  and  that  he 
never  had  seen  or  heard  of  any  man  treating  another  with  sq 
much  dishonesty  and  ing^ratitude  as  he  had  treated  the  American. 
4^ 
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The  viceroy  bad  preriously  issued  an  order,  on  his  own  authority,  to 
Don  Boaito,  to  deliver  to  me  eight  thousand  dollars  as  part  payment 
for  services  rendered  him.  This  order  was  not  given  till  his  Ex- 
cellency had  consulted  all  the  tribunals  holding  jurisdiction  over 
similar  cases,  except  the  twelve- royal  judges.  These  judges  exer- 
cise a  supreme  authority  over  all  the  courts  in  Peru,  and  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  giving  a  fina}  decision  in  all  questions  of 
law.  Whenever  either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
inferior  courts  in  this  kingdom,  they  have  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  twelve  judges.  Don  Bonito  had  attempted  an  appeal  from  the 
viceroy's  order  to  the  royal  judges.  The  viceroy  sent  for  me,  and 
acquainted  me  of  Don  Bonito's  attempt ;  at  the  same  time  recom* 
mending  to  me  to  accede  to  it,  as  the  royal  judges  well  understood 
the  nature  of  the  business,  and  would  do  much  better  for  me  than 
bis  order  would.  He  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were 
men  of  too  great  characters  to  be  biassed  or  swayed  froqi  doing 
justice  by  any  party ;  they  holding  their  appointments  immediately 
from  his  majesty.  He  said,  if  I  requested  it,  Don  Bonito  should  be 
holden  to  his  order.  I  then  represented,  that  I  had  been  in  Lima 
nearly  two  months,  waiting  for  different  tribunals,  to  satisfy  bis 
Excellency  what  was  safe  for  bim,  and  best  to  be  done  for  me, 
short  of  a  pourse  of  law,  which  I  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
enter  into ;  that  I  had  then  nearly  thirty  men  on  different  island^ 
and  on  board  my  tender,  which  was  then  somewhere  amongst  the 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Chili ;  that  they  had  no  method  that  I  knew 
of  to  help  themselves,  or  receive  succour,  except  from  me ;  and 
that  if  I  was  to  defer  the  time  any  longer  it  amounted  (o  a  certainty, 
that  they  must  suffer.  I  therefore  must  pr^  that  liis  Excellency's 
order  might  be  put  in  force. 

Don  Bonito,  who  was  owner  of  the  ship  and  part  of  the  cargo, 
bad  been  quibbling  and  using  all  his  endeavours  to  d.elay  the  time 
of  payment,  provided  the  appeal  was  not  allowed,  when  his 
Excellency  told  him  to  get  oui  of  his  sight,  that  he  would  pay 
the  money  himself^  and  put  him  (Don  Bonito)  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  should  not  see  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  and  was  about  giving* 
.the  order,  when  a  very  respectable  company  of  merchants  waited 
on  him  and  pleaded  for  Don  Bonito ;  praying  that  his  Excellency 
would  favour  him  on  accoint  of  his  family,  who  were  very  rich 
and  respectable.    The  viceroy  remarked  that  Don  Bonilo's  charac- 
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l€r  had  been  such  m  io  <lis^acr  any  family,  that  hzd  any  preten- 
ftions  lo  rei^pectabilify  ;  but  that  he  should  ^rant  their  prayer,  pro- 
vided tht^re  was  no  more  reason  for  complaint.  The  last  tranisactioa 
Irouerht  me  the  money  in  two  hours  ;  by  which  time  I  was  ei- 
tr^mely  di^tresaeii,  enoug-h,  1  believe,  to  have  punished  me  for  a 
great  many  of  my  had  deeds. 

When  1  take  a  retros^pcctive  view  of  my  life,  I  cannot  find 
in  my  soul,  that  I  ever  have  done  any  thing  to  deserve  such  misery 
and  ingratitude  as  I  have  aiitfered  at  different  periods,  and  in  gene^ 
ral,  from  the  vety  persons  to  whom  I  have  rendered  the  greateit 
lervicei. 


The  following  Docnmenta  were  officially  translated,  and  are  in- 
serted without  alteration,  from  the  original  papers.  This  I  thought 
to  be  the  most  correct  conrse,  as  it  would  give  the  reader  a  better 
view  of  the  suhjecl  than  any  other  method  that  could  be  adopted 
My  deposition  and  that  of  Mr.  Luther,  were  communicated  through 
a  bad  linguists  who  could  not  speak  the  English  language  so  well 
as  I  could  the  Spanish,  Mr.  Luther  not  having  sny  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language.  The  Spanbh  captain^s  deposition,  together 
with  Mr.  Luther's  and  my  own,  were  translated  into  English  again, 
as  now  inserted;  having  thus  undergone  two  translations  These 
circumstances,  wilt,  w«  hope,  be  a  suHjcient  upology  for  any 
thing  which  may  appear  lo  the  reader  not  to  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent, one  declaration  with  another;  and  for  any  impropriety  of 
expression. 
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OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 


(  STAMP.  J 


a  faithful  translation.  of  the  depositions  of  don 
Benito  Cereno,  of  Don  Amasa  Delano,  and  of 
Don  Nathaniel  Luther,  together  with  tbe 
Documents  of  the  commencement  of  the  pro* 

CESS,  UNDER  THE  KlNG^S  SeAL. 


I  Don  Jose  de  Abos,  and  Padilla,  his  Majesty's  Notary  for  the 
Royal  Revenue,  and  Register  of  this  Province,  and  Notary  Public 
of  the  Holy  Crusade  of  this  Bishoprick,  &c 

Do  certify  and  declare,  as  much  as  requisite  in  law,  that,  in  the 
criminal  cause,  which  by  an  order  of  the  Royal  Justice,  Doctor  Don 
Juan  Martinez  de  Rozas,  deputy  assessor  general  of  this  province, 
conducted  against  the  Senegal  Negroes,  that  the  ship  Tryal  was  car- 
rying from  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  to  that  of  Callao  of  Lima,  in  the 
month  of  December  last.  There  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  prose- 
cution, a  decree  in  continuation  of  the  declaration  of  her  captain, 
Don  Benito  Cereno,  and  on  the  back  of  the  twenty-sixth  leaf,  that 
of  the  captain  of  the  American  ship,  the  Perseverance,  Amasa 
Delano ;  and  that  of  the  supercargo  of  this  ship,  Nathaniel  Lather, 
midshipman,  of  the  United  States,  on  the  thirtieth  leaf ;  as  also  the 
Sentence  of  the  aforesaid  cause,  on  the  back  of  the  72d  leaf ;  and 
the  conHrmation  of  the  Royal  Audience,  of  this  District,  on  the  78th 
and  79th  leaves ;  and  an  official  order  of  the  Tribunal  with  which 
the  cause  and  every  thing  else  therein  continued,  is  remitted 
back ;  which  proceedings  with  a  representation  made  by  the  said 
American  captain,  Amasa  Delano,  to  this  Intendency,  against  the 
Spanish  oi^tain  of  the  ship  Trya!/ Doit  Benito  Cereno,  and  answers 
thereto— are  in  the  following  manner-—         ' 

Decree  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Process, 

In  the  port  of  Talcahuane,  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  of 
February,  one  thotisand  eight  hundred  and  five.  Doctor  Don  Juan 
Martinez  de  Rozas,  Counsellor  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  this  King- 
dom, Deputy  Assessor,  and  leamed  in  the  law,  of  thi?  Intendency, 
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haviDg  the  deputation  tlier^iof  on  account  of  the  absence  of  hii 
Lord?hip,  the  Governor  Inlnident — ?iiid,  Ihal  whereas  the  ship 
Tryal,  hti*^  jmt  ca^t-encHor  in  th<?  road  of  thn  port,  and  her  cap- 
tain, Don  Hcaito  Coreno,  hais  made  the  declaration  nfthe  twonlieili 
of  Dcccn^bor,  h^  ^aiie'.l  from  the  port  of  ^^llparais^o,  botmd  to 
that  of  CaHao;  havinc^'-  his  ship  loaded  with  prodtire  aiid  merchan- 
dize of  (he  coiintrv,  with  sixty- three  neg^roes  of  alt  sexes  and  aget-, 
and  be&kiCR  nmo  sucking  infjmta  ;  that  the  twenty-sivth,  in  the  night, 
revotted,  killed  eighteen  of  his  men,  anrt  made  themselves  master 
of  the  ship — that  afterwards  they  killed  seven  men  more,  and 
obliged  him  to  carry  them  to  thf^  coai^t  of  Africa,  at  t?eiiegfal,  of 
which  they  were  natives ;  that  Tuesday  the  nineteenth,  he  put 
into  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  water, 
and  he  found  in  it?  harhoTir  the  American  s^hip^  the  Perseverance, 
commanded  by  captain  Amasa  Delano,  who  being  informed  of  the 
revolt  of  the  nei^roes  on  board  the  ship  Trjal,  killed  five  or  six  of 
them  in  the  engagement,  and  finally  overcame  them  ;  that  the  ship 
being  recorei-erl,  he  snpplied  him  with  handj*^  and  hrought  him  t<v 
thi?<  port.— VV^ere  fore,  for  examining  the  trtlth  of  lhe*e  fact?,  and 
inflict  on  the  gnilt_y  of  such  heiuous  crime?,  the  penaHies  proviiled 
by  law.  He  there  tore  orders  that  Xhl^  dt^rrcc  commencing  the 
process,  should  be  extended,  that  agreeably  to  it^  t<^nor,  the  wit- 
nesses, thatihould  he  able  to  give  an  account  of  themj>e  examined — 
^hus  ordered  hy  his  honour,  which  I  attest. ^Doctuk  R0ZA8, 
Before  me,  Jose  de  Aqos,  and  Pad  it  la,  his  Majesly's  Notary  of 
Royal  Revenue  and  Reg^isters. 

Dtclarution  of  first  Witne^Sy  Dun  Bekito  Ceheno, 

The  same  day  and  mouth  and  year,  his  Honour  ordered  tlic 
captain  of  the  ship  Tiyal,  Don  Benito  Cereno,  to  i^ppear,  of  whom 
he  received  before  me,  the  oath,  which  he  took  by  <.?od,  our  Loiti, 
and  a  Sign  of  the  Cros^,  under  which  he  promised  to  tcH  the  truth 
of  whatever  he  should  know  and  should  be  asked^^ — and  being  in- 
terrogated agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  act,  commencing  the  pro- 
cess, be  said,  that  the  twentieth  of  Deeemher  last,  he  set  sail  w  itu 
his  ship  from  the  port  of  Valparais^o,  bound  lo  that  of  Calho ;  load* 
ed  with  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  seventy^two  negroes  of 
both  sexefj  anil'of  all  a^es,  belonging  lo  Don  Alexandro  Arauda, 
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inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Rfendosa ;  that  the  crew  of  the  ship  con- 
sisted of  thirty-six  men,  besides  the  persons  who  went  passengers ; 
that  the  negroes  were  of  the  following  ages, — twenty  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years,  one  from  about  eighteen  to  nineteen  years,  nanicd 
Jose,  and  this  was  the  man  that  waited  upon  his  master  Don  Alex- 
andre, who  speaks  well  the  Spanish,  having  had  him  ^ur  or  five 
years ;  a  mulatto,  named  Francisco,  native  of  the  province  of  Bu- 
enos Ay  res,  aged  about  thirty-five  yevn ;  a  smart  negto,  named 
Joaquin,  who  had  been  for  many  years  among  the  Spaniards,  aged 
twenty  six  years,  and  a  caulker  by  trade  ;  twelve  full  grown  ne- 
groes, aged  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years,  all  raw  and  born  on  the 
coast  of  Senegal — ^whose  names  are  as  follow, — the  first  was  nam- 
ed Babo,  and  he  was  killed, — the  second  who  is  his  son,  is  named 
Muri, — the  third,  Matiluqui, — the  fourth,  Yola, — the  ^fthy  Yau, — the 
sixth  Atufal,  who  was  killed, — the  seventh,  Diamelo,  also  killed, — 
the  eighth,  Lecbe,  likewise  killed, — the  ninth,  Natu,  in  the  same 
manner  killed,  and  that  he  does  not  recollect  the  names  of  the 
others  ;  but  that  he  will  take  due  account  of  them  all,  and  remit  to 
the  court ;  and  twenty-eight  women  of  all  ages ; — that  all  the  ne- 
groes slept  upon  deck,  as  js  customary  ip  this  navigation ;  and  none 
wore  fetters,  because  the  owner,  Aranda  told  him  that  they  were 
all  tractable ;  that  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  at  three 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  all  the  Spaniards  being  asleep  except  the 
two  officers  on  the  watch,  who  were  the  boatswain  Juan  Robles, 
and  the  carpenter  Juan  BaUtista  Gayete,  and  the  helmsman  and 
his  boy ;  the  negroes  revolted  suddenly,  wounded  dangerously  the 
boatswain  and  the  carpenter,  and  successively  killed  eighteen  men 
of  those  who  were  sleeping  upon  deck, — some  with  sticks  and  dag- 
gers, and  others  by  throwing  them  alive  overboard,  after  tying  them  ; 
that  of  the  Spaniards  who  were  upon  deck,  they  left  about  seven, 
as  he  thinks,  alive  and  tied,  to  manoeuvre  the  ship ;  and  three  or 
four  more  who  hid  themselves,  remained  also  alive,  although  in 
the  act  of  revolt,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  hatchway, 
six  or  seven  wounded,  went  through  it  to  the  cock-pit  without  any 
hindrance  on  their  part ;  that  in  the  act  of  revolt,  the  mate  and 
another  person,  whose  name  he  does  not  recollect,  attempted  to 
come  up  through  the  hatchway,  but  having  been  wounded  at  the 
onset,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  cabin ;  that  the  depo- 
Bent  resolved  at  break  of  day  to  come  ep  the  eompauioiiowtj, 
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where  the  ne^rD  Babo  was,  being  the  ring  leaflern,  and  aDotfaer  who 
«s.'y3t^fJ  him,  sud  having-  spoken  to  them,  exhorted  them  to  cease 
committing  ^nch  atrocities — a'^kmg-  them  at  the  same  time  what 
they  wanted  and  intended  to  do— offerings  himsDlf  to  ohey  their 
coramands;  that  notwithstanding'  thi^,  they  threw,  in  his  presence, 
three  men,  alive  and  tie<f,  overboard  ;  that  thej  told  the  deponent 
to  come  up,  and  that  they  wouhl  not  kill  him — w*iich  having-  done, 
they  asfcej  him  whethf^r  there  were  in  th^so  seas  any  negro  coun- 
tries, wtere  they  mi^-ht  be  carried,  and  he  answered  them,  no; 
that  they  afterwards  told  him  to  tarry  them  to  Sm^gal^  or  to  the 
neighbouring'  islands  of  St.  Nicolas — and  he  answered  them,  that 
this  was  imprisihle,  on  ace o Tint  of  the  great  distance,  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  ibe  ve=fe*^|,  the  want  of  provisions,  sails  and  water  j  that 
they  reri/ic'l  to  him,  he  must  carry  them  in  any  way  ;  that  they 
would  dn  iviid  conform  themselves  to  every  thing'  the  deponent 
flhuuld  req'iirf?  a^  to  e^tfug-  and  drinking',  that  after  a  long-  co»for, 
ence,  hring  a^^Kolutely  compelled  to  please  them,  for  they  threat- 
ened him  to  kill  them  all,  if  they  were  not  at  all  events  carried  to 
Seneg^al-  He  tnld  them  that  what  was  most  wanting  for  the  voyag'C 
was  water;  that  they  wouhl  go  near  the  coast  to  lake  it,  and  thence 
they  would  proceed  on  their  course — that  the  negroes  agreed  to  it; 
and  the  deponent  steered  towards  the  lutermndiate  ports,  hoping' 
to  meet  some  Spanish  or  foreign  vessel  that  wouhl  save  them;  that 
within  ten  or  eleven  days  thry  saw  the  land,  and  continued  their 
course  by  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Nasca  ;  that  the  deponent  observed 
that  the  negroes  were  now  restless,  and  mnlfnoius,  hecau«3e  he  did 
not  effect  the  taking  in  of  water,  they  having:  rccjuired  with  threatt 
that  it  should  be  done,  without  fail  the  following  day ;  he  toM  them 
they  saw  plainly  that  the  coait  was  steep,  and  the  riverrj  desolated 
in  the  maps  were  not  to  be  found,  with  other  reasons  suitaide  to 
the  circum^tance.^s  J  that  the  best  way  wonld  be  to  go  to  the  island 
^f  Santa  Maria,  where  they  might  water  and  victual  easily,  it  being 
t  desert  isiland,  as  the  foreigners  did  ;  that  the  deponent  did  not  go 
to  Fisco,  that  was  near,  nor  make  any  other  port  of  the  coast,  be- 
cause the  negroes  had  intimated  to  him  several  times,  that  they 
would  hill  them  all  the  very  moment  they  should  perceive  any  cit>3 
town,  or  settlement,,  on  the  shores  to  which  they  should  be  carried. 
that  having  determined  to  go  to  the  is^land  of  Santa  Maria,  as  the 
deponent  had  planned,  for  the  purpose  of  trybg  whether  in  the 
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passage  or  io  the  island  itself,  they  could  find  any  vessel  (hat  should 
favour  them,  or  whether  he  could  escape  from  it  in  a  boat  to  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Arruco.  To  adopt  the  necessary  means  he 
immediately  changed  his  course,  steering  for  the  island ;  that  the 
negroes  held  daily  conferences,  in  which  they  discu&^ed  what  was 
necessary  for  their  desig^n  of  returning  to  Senegal,  whether  they 
were  to  kill  all  the  5?paniards,  and  particularly  tlie  deponent ;  that 
eight  days  after  parting^  from  the  coast  of  Nasca,  the  deponent 
being  on  the  watch  a  little  after  day-break,  and  soon  after  the 
negroes  had  their  meeting,  the  negro  Mure  came  to  the  place 
where  the  deponent  was,  and  told  him,  that  his  comrades  had  de- 
termined to  kill  his  master,  Don  Alexandre  Aranda,  because  they 
said  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  their  liberty,  and  that  he 
should  call  the  mate,  who  was  sleeping,  before  they  executed  it^ 
for  fear,  as  he  understood,  that  he  should  not  be  killed  with  the 
rest ;  that  the  deponent  t>rayed  and  told  him  all  that  was  necessary 
in  such  a  circumstance  to  dissuade  him  from  his  design,  but  all  was 
useless,  for  the  negro  Mure  answered  him,  that  the  thing  could  not 
be  prevented,  and  that'  they  should  all  run  the  risk  of  being  killed 
if  they  should  attempt  to  dissuade  or  obstruct  them  in  the  act ;  that 
in  this  conflict  the  deponent  called  the  mate,  and  immediately  the 
negro  Mnre  ordered  the  negro  Matinqui,  and  another  named  Lecbe, 
who  diod  in  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  to  go  and  commit  this  mur- 
der; that  the  two  negroes  went  down  to  the  birth  of  Don  Alexandro, 
and  slabbed  him  in  his  bed ;  that  yet  half  alive  and  agonizing,  they 
dragged  him  on  deck  and  Ihrew  him  overboard ;  that  the  clerk, 
Don  Lorenzo  Bargas,  was  sleeping  in  the  opposite  birth,  and 
awaking  at  the  cries  of  Aranda,  surprised  by  them,  an^t  the  sight 
of  the  negroes,  who  had  bloody  daggers  in  their  hand<^  he  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  through  a  window  which  was  near  him,  and 
was  miserably  drowned,  without  being  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
ponent to  assist,  or  take  him  up,  though  he  immediately  put 
out  his  boat;  that  a  short  time  after  killing  Aranda,  they  got 
upon  deck  his  german-cousin,  Don  Francisco  Masa,  and  his  other 
clerk,  called  Don  Hermen«gildo,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  the  pnid  Aranda,  besides  the  boatswain,  Juan  Robles,  the 
boatswain^s  mate,  Manuel  Viseaya,  and  two  or  three  others  of 
the  sailors,  all  of  whom  were  wounded,  and  having  stabbed  them 
again,  they  threw  them  alive  into  the  sea,  although  they  made 
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no  resisfanc**,  nor  fe^E^^ed  for  any  thinj^  elee  but  mercy;   that 
the  bo:ibiwain,  Juan  Kobles,  who  knew  how  to  swim,  kept  himself 
the  lonje^ef*t  aboTC  water,  muktng'  afts  of  contrition,  and  in  the  last 
words  he  ut^^^red,  clmqgfed  this  deponent  to  cause  mass  to  be  said 
for  hh  soni,  to  our  Lady  of  Succonr ;    that   having  finis^hed  this 
•ia^jcrhtpr,  the  neirro  Mure  told  him  ihat  they  had  now  done  alJ, 
and  iJiat  he  mig'ht  purme   hi*?  destination,  warning'  him   that   they 
would  kill  all  the  Spaniards,  if  they  saw    them  speaJt,   or  plot  any 
thing-   against  them— a  threat  winch  they  repeated   almost  every 
day;  that  before  this  oecttrrence  la^t  mentioned,  they  had  tied 
the  cook  to  throw  him  overboard  for  (  know  not  what  tbin^  they 
heard  him  speak,  and  finally  they  spared  his  life  at  the  request  of 
the  deponent ;  that  a  few  dayj^  after,  the  deponent  endeavoured 
not  to  omit  any  means  to  preserve   their  lives — epoke  to   theca 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  agreed   to  diiiw  up  a  paper,  signed  by 
the  deponent,  and  the   sai tors  who  could  write,  as  aho  by  the  ne^ 
groes,  Balw  and  Atufal,  who  could  do  it  in  their  language,  Ihougli 
they  were  new^   in  which  he   obliged  limpet f  to  carry  them   to 
Senegal,   and  they  not  to  kill  any  more,  and  to  reluni  to  them  the 
ship  with  the  cargfo,  with  which  they  were  for  that  eati^fied  and 
quieted^    thai  omittiag  other  events  which  daily  happened,   and 
which  can  only  *er\e  to  recal  their  past  misfoVlnnes  and  conflicts, 
after  forty-two  days  navigation,  reckoned  tVom  the  time  they  sailed 
from  N"asca,  during  which  they  navigated  under  a  scanty  allowaoce 
of  water,   they  at  la?^t  arrived  at   the   island  of  Santa  Mam,  on 
Tne!*day  the  nineteenth  instant,   at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  hour  they  cast  anchor  very  near  the  American  ship 
Perseverance,  which  lay  in  the  same   port,  commanded  by  the 
geuertfliit  cafitain  Jlftttisa  Dehno^  hnt  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  had  already  descried  the  port,  and  the  negroes  became  uneasy 
a^  soon  as  (hey  saw  the  ship,  and  the   dej^onenl,   to   appea^^e  and 
quiet  them,  propo.^ed  to   them  to  say  and  cfo  all  that  he   ^ill  de- 
clare to  have  said  to  the  American  captain,  with  which  they  were 
tranquiii?:ed,  warning  him  that  if  he  varied  in  the  lea^t,  or  uttered 
any  word   that  should  givp  the  \e.^t  intimation  of  the    past*  occur* 
Fences,  they  would  instanlly  kill  him  and  all  his  companions ;  that 
about  ei|i;ht  oViock  in  the  morning,  captain  Ama-^a  Delano  came  in 
his  bojif,  on  board  the  Trval,  and  all  glnHiy  r*^Ciived  him  ;  Uiat 
(he  deponent,  acting  then  the  part  of  an  owner  and  a  free  captain 
43 
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of  the  ship,  told  them  that  he  came  from  Buenos  Ayres,  bound  to 
Lima,  with  that  parcel  of  negroes ;  that  at  the  cape  many  had 
died,  that  also,  all  the  sea  officers  and  the  greatest  part  of  ih^  crew 
had  died,  there  remained  to  him  no  other  Ailors  than  these  few 
who  were  in  sight,  and  that  for  want  of  them  the  sails  had  been 
torn  to  pieces ;  that  the  heavy  storms  off  the  cape  had  obliged  them 
to  throw  overboard  the  greatest  part  of  the  cargo,  and  the  water 
pipes f^  that  consequently  he  had  no  more  water;  that  he  had 
thought  of  putting  into  the  port  of  Conception,  but  that  the  north 
wind  had  prevented  him,  as  also  the  want  of  water,  for  he  had  only 
enough  for  that  day,  concluded  by  asking  of  him  supplies ; — that 
the  generous  captain  Amasa  Delano  immediately  offered  them  sails^ 
pipes,  and  whatever  he  wanted,  to  pursue  his  voyage  to  Lima, 
without  entering  any  other  port,  leaving  it  to  his  pleasure  to  re- 
fund him  for  these  supplies  at  Callao,  or  pay  him  for  them  if  he 
thought  best ;  that  he  immediately  ordered  his  boat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  him  water,  sugar,  and  bread,  as  they  did ;  that 
Amasa  Delano  remained  on  board  the  Tryal  all  the  day,  till  he  left 
the  ship  anchored  at  live  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  deponent  speak- 
ing to  him  always  of  his  pretended  misfortunes,  under  the  fore- 
mentioned  principles,  without  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  tell  a 
single  word,  nor  giving  him  the  least  hint,  that  he  might  know  the 
truth,  and  state  of  things ;  because  the  negro  Mure,  who  is  a  man 
of  capacity  and  talents,  performing  the  office  of  an  officious  servant, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  submission  of  the  humble  slave,  did  not 
leave  the  deponent  one  moment,  m  order  to  observe  his  actions 
and  words ;  for  he  understands  well  the  Spanish,  and  besides  there 
were  thereabout  some  others  who  were  constantly  on  the  watch 
and  understood  it  also ;  that  a  moment  in  which  Amasa  Delaqo  left 
the  deponent,  Mure  asked  him,  how  do  we  come  on  ?  and  the  de- 
ponent answered  them,  well ;  he  gives  us  all  the  supplies  we  want ; 
but  he  asked  him  afterwards  how  many  men  he  had,  and  the  det>o- 
nent  told  him  that  he  had  thirty  men  ;  but  that  twenty  of  them 
were  on  the  island,  and  there  were  in  the  vessel  only  those  whom 
he  saw  there  in  the  two  boats ;  and  then  the  negro  told  him,  well, 
you  will  be  the  captain  of  this  ship  to  night  and  his  also,  for  three 
negroes  are  sufficient  to  take  it ;  that  as  soon  as  they  had  cast  an- 
chor, at  ^ve  of  the  clock,  as  has  been  stated,  the  American  captain 
took  leave,  to  return  to  his  vessel,  and  the  deponent  accompanied 
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him  as  far  as  the  gunwale,  where  he  staid  nnder  pretence  of  taking; 
leave,  until  he  should  have  got  intd  his  hoat ;  hut  on  shoving  off, 
the  deponent  jumped  from  the  gunwale  into  the  boat  and  fell  into 
it,  without  kROwingf  how,  and  without  sustaining,  fortunately,  any 
harm ;  but  he  immediately  hallooed  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  ship, 
t^  Overboard,  those  that  can  swim,  the  rest  to  the  rigging."  That 
he  instantly  told  the  captain,  by  means  of  the  Portuguese  inter- 
preter, that  they  were  revolted  negroes,  who  had  killed  all  his 
people ;  that  the  said  captain  soon  understood  the  affair,  and  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  which  the  leap  of  the  deponent  occa- 
sioned, and  told  him,  "  Be  not  afraid,  be  not  afraid,  set 'down  and 
be  easy,"  and  ordered  his  sailors  to  row  towards  his  ship,  and  be- 
fore coming  up  to  her,  he  hailed,  to  get  a  cannon  ready  and  run  it 
out  of  the  port  hole,  which  they  did  very  quick,  and  fired  with  it  a 
few  shots  at  the  negroes ;  that  in  the  mean  while  the  boat  was  sent 
to  pick  up  two  men  who  Ead  thrown  themselves  overboard,  which 
they  effected ;  that  the  negroes  cut  the  cables,  and  endeavoured 
to  sail  away ;  that  Amasa  Delano,  seeing  them  sailing  away,  and 
the  cannon  could  not  subdue  them,  ordered  his  people  to  get  mus- 
kets, p^ces,  and  sabres  ready,  and  all  his  men  offered  themselves 
willingly  to  board  them  with  the  boats ;  that  captain  Amasa  Delano 
vranted  to  go  in  person,  and  was  gomg  to  embark  the  first,  but  the 
deponent  prevented  him,  and  after  many  entreaties  he  finally  re* 
mained,  saying,  though  that  circumstance  would  procure  him  much 
honour,  he  would  stay  to  please  him,  and  keep  him  company  in  his 
affliction,  and  would  send  a  brother  of  his,  on  whom  he  said  he 
placed  as  much  reliance  as  on  himself;  his  brother,  the  mates^ 
and  eighteen  men,  whom  he  had  in  his  vessel,  embarked  in  the  two 
boats,  and  made  their  way  towards  the  Tryal,  which  was  already 
under  sail ;  that  they  rowed  considerably  in  pursuing  the  ship, 
and  kept  up  a  musketry  fire  ;  but  that  they  could  not  overtake 
them,  until  they  hallooed  to  the  sailors  on  the  rigging,  to  unbend 
or  take  away  the  sails,  which  they  accordingly  did,  letting  them 
fail  on  the  deck ;  that  they  were  then  able  to  lay  themselves  along- 
side, keeping  up  constantly  a  musketry  fire,  whilst  some  got  up 
the  sides  on  deck,  with  pikes  and  sabres,  and  the  others  remained 
in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  keeping  up  also  a  fire,  until  they  got  up 
finally  by  the  same  side,  and  engaged  the  negroes,  who  defended 
themselves  to  the  last  with  their  weapons,  rushing  upon  the  points 
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of  the  pikes  with  an  extraordinary  Airy ;  that  the  Americans  killed, 
five  or  six  negroes,  and  these  were  Baho,  Atufal,  Dick,  Natn,  Qia- 
molo,  and  does  not  recollect  any  other ;  that  they  wounded  several 
others,  and  at  last  conquered  and  made  them  prisoners ;  that  at  ten 
o^clock  at  night,  the  first  mate  with  three  men,  came  to  inform  the 
captain  that  the  ship  had  heen  taken,  and  came  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heing  cured  of  a  dangerous  wound,  made  by  a  point  of  a 
dagger,  which  he  had  received  in  his  breast ;  that  two  other  Ameri- 
can^^^  had  been  slightly  wounded ;  the  captain  left  nine  men  to  take 
care  of  the  ship  as  far  as  this  port ;  he  accompanied  her  with  hit 
own  until  both  ships,  the  Tryal  and  Perseverance,  cast  anchor  be- 
tween nine  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  this  day ;  that 
the  deponent  has  not  seen  the  twenty  negroes,  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  have  any  share  in  the  execution  of  the  mur- 
ders ;  nor  does  he  believe  they  have  had,  on  account  of  their 
age,  although  all  were  knowing  to  the  insurrection ;  that  the  negro 
Jose,  eighteen  years  old,  and  in  the  service  of  Don  Alexandro,  was 
the  one  who  communicated  the  information  to  the  negro  Mure 
and  his  comrades,  of  the  state  of  things  before  the  revolt ;  and 
this  is  known,  because  in  the  preceding  nights  he  used  to  come  to 
sleep  from  below,  where  they  were,  and  had  secret  t^onversations 
with  Mure,  n  which  he  was  seen  several  times  by  the  mate  ;  and 
one  night  he  drove  him  away  twice ;  that  this  same  negro  Jose, 
Was  the  one  who  advised  the  other  negroes  to  kill  his  master,  Don 
Alexandro  ;  and  that  this  is  known,  because  the  negroes  have  said 
it ;  that  on  the  first  revolt,  the  negro  Jose  was  upon  deck  with  the 
other  revolted  negroes,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  materially 
participated  in  the  murders ;  that  the  mulatto  Francisco  was  of  the 
band  of  revolters,  and  one  of  their  number ;  that  the  negro  Joaquin 
was  also  one  of  the  worst  of  them,  for  that  on  the  day  the  ship  was 
taken,  he  assisted  in  the  defence  of  her  with  a  hatchet  in  one  hand 
and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  as  the  sailors  told  him  ;  that  in  sight  of 
the  deponent,  he  stabbed  Don  Francisco  Masa,  when  he  was  car* 
rying  him  to  throw  him  overboard  alive,  he  being  the  one  who 
held  him  fast ;  that  the  twelve  or  thirteen  negroes,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  years  of  age,  were  with  the  former,  the  principal  re- 
Tolters,  and  committed  the  murders  and  atrocities  before  related ; 
that  five  or  six  of  them  were  killed,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  attack 
on  the  ship,  and  the  following  remained  alive  and  are  prisonerS)^^ 
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to  wit — Mure,  who  acted  as  cnptain  aod  commander  of  tliem,  anil  ' 

Ofi  all  the  inHTirrpctions  ancJ  posterior  events,  Matinqui,  Alathano,  ^  | 

Yaii,  Luis,  Mapemla^  Yola,  VambaioT   being  eight  in  niimber,  and  *  ' 

with  Jose,  Joaqnin,  and  Francifico,  who  are  also  alive,  makifig-  the 
fiiiQiher  of  elevfa  ol"  the  remaining  insurgent^ ;  thai  the  neg^re^ses 
of  -jge,  were  knowing-  to  the  revolt,  and  influenced  the  denth  of 
Iheir  mauler;  who  also  used  their  inlluence  to  kill  the  deponent; 
that  in  the  act  of  mtirderi  and  before  that  of  the  fing^ip-ement  of  the 
«hip,  they  bepran  to  siing,  and  were  singing'  a  very  melancholy  f^ong 
during  the  action,  to  excite  the  courag^e  of  the  negroes;  that  the 
statement  he  has  jnst  given  of  the  negroes  wtio  are  aHve^  has  been 
made  by  the  oflicers  of  the  ship ;  that  of  the  thirty-siY  men  of  the 
crew  ai^d  pas?icng€rs,  which  the  deponent  had  knowledge  of,  twelve 
only  including  the  mate  remained  alive,  bcf^idea  four  cabin  boys, 
who  were  not  included  in  that  number;  thot  they  hroke  an  arm  of 
one  of  those  cabin  hoy^  named  Francisco  Haneds,  and  gave  him 
three  or  four  flahs,  which  are  already  healed ;  that  in  the  engu»"e- 
menl  of  the  fhip,  the  second  clerk,  Don  Jossi  Morairi,  wag  killed 
by  a  musket  hall  fired  at  him  through  accident,  for  having  incau- 
tiously presented  himBelfon  the  gunwale;  thai  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  of  the  ship,  Don  Joaquin  Arambaola/a  was  on  one  of  the  ■  S 

yards  flying  from  the  negroes,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  boats,  he 
hallooed  by  order  of  the  negroe.^,  not  to  board,  on  which  account  •*  :  - 
the  Americans  thought  he  was  also  one  of  the  revolters,  and  fired 
two  halls  at  him,  one  passed  throngh  one  of  bis  thig!L%  and  the 
other  in  the  chest  of  his  body,  of  which  he  is  now  confined,  though 
the  American  captain,  who  lias  bim  on  board,  says  he  yill  recover; 
that  in  order  to  he  able  to  proceed  from  the  coast  bf  Nasca,  to  the 
island  of  Santa  Maria,  he  saw  Jiiniself  obliged  to  lighten  the  ship, 
by  throwing  more  than  one  third  of  the  cargo  overboard,  for  he 
could  not  have  made  that  voyage  otherwise  ;  that  what  he  has  said 
is  the  mofil  sul^tantial  of  what  occurs  to  him  on  this  unfortunate 
event,  and  ihe  truth,  under  (he  oath  that  he  has  taken  j-^ — which 
declaration  he  affirmed  and  ratified,  after  hearing  it  read  to  him. 
He  said  that  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  ;^aud  signed  with 
his  honour — which  1  certify* 

BENITO  CERENO. 
DocToa  ROZAS. 

Before  mc* — Pidiixa^ 
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RATIFICATION. 

In.  ih€  pnrt  of  Talcahuano,  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  March, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five, — the  same  Hon- 
ourable Judge  of  this  cause  caused  to  appear  in  his  presence  the 
captain  of  the  ship  Tryal,  Don  Benito  Cereno,  of  whom  he  re- 
eeived  an  oath,  before  me,  which  he  took  conformably  to  law,  un- 
der whicf]  he  promised  to  tell  the  truth  of  what  he  should  know, 
and  of  what  he  should  be  asked,  and  having  read  to  him  the  fore- 
going declaration,  and  being  asked  if  it  is  the  same  he  has  given 
and  whether  he  has  to  add  or  to  take  off  any  thing, — he  said,' that 
it  in  the  mme  he  has  given,  that  he  affirms  and  ratifies  it;  and  has 
only  to  adcl^  that  the  new  negroes  were  thirteen,  and  the  females 
comprehended  twenty-seven,  without  including  the  infants,  and 
that  one  of  them  died  from  hunger  or  thirst,  and  two  young  ne- 
groes of  tho<i€  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  together  with  an  infant 
And  he  signed  it  with  his  honour — which  I  certify. 

BENITO  CERENO. 
Doctor  ROZAS. 

Before  me.— -Papilla. 


DeelaraHon  of  Don  Amasa  Delano. 

The  same  day,  month  and  year,  his  Honour,  ordered  the  cap- 
tain of  the  American  ship  Perseverance  to  appear,  whose  oath  hit 
11  on  our  received,  which  he  took  by  placing  his  right  hand  on  the 
Evangeli^t^i,  under  which  he  promised  to  tell  the  truth  of  what  he 
should  know  and  be  aaked-^and  being  interrogated  according  to 
the  decree^  beginning  this  process,  through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
terpreter Carlos  Elli,  who  likewise  swore  to  exercise  well  and 
lawfully  hb  office,  that  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  of  the  month, 
as  he  believes,  agreeably  to  the  calculation  he  keeps  from  the 
eastward,  being  at  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  at  anchor,  he  descri- 
ed at  seven  o^clock  in  the  monung,  a  ^hip  coming  round  the  pointy 


ir. 
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that  he  asked  his  crew  what  ship  that  wag ;  they  repHeii  that  they 
dii!  not  know  her  ;  that  taking  his  spy-glass  he  perceiFed  she  Lore 
no  colour? ;  that  he  took  his  barge^  and  his  net  for  fishing'^  and 
went  on  lioard  of  her,  that  when  he  got  on  deck  he  embraced  the 
Spanish  captain,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  four  months  and 
twenty  iiic  days  from  Buenoea  Ay  res  ;  that  many  of  his  people  had 
died  of  the  sctirvy,  and  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  suppliea — par^ 
ticijjarly  pipes  for  water,  duck  for  sails,  and  refreshment  for  his  crew; 
that  the  deponent  offered  to  give  and  supply  him  with  every  thing  he 
asked  and  wanted ;  that  the  Spanish  captain  did  nothing  else,  because 
the  ringleader  of  the  negroes  was  constantly  at  their  clbowa,  obicrv- 
iDg  what  was  said.  That  immediately  he  sent  h'^  barge  to  his  own 
ahip  to  bringi  (as  they  accordingly  did)  water,  peas,  bread,  sugar, 
and  fish.  That  he  also  sent  for  his  long  boat  to  bring  a  load  of 
water,  and  having  brought  it^  he  returned  to  his  own  ahip  ^  that  in 
parting  he  asked  the  Spanish  captain  to  come  on  board  his  ship  to 
take  CQ^Tee,  tea,  and  other  refreshments  ;  but  he  aviswercd  him  with 
coldness  and  indifference  ^  that  he  could  not  go  then,  but  that  he 
would  in  two  or  three  days.  That  at  the  same  lime  he  visited 
him,  the  ship  Tiyal  cast  anchor  in  the  port,  about  four  oVlock  in 
the  afternoon, — that  he  told  his  people  belonging  to  hia  boat  to 
embark  in  order  to  return  to  his  ship,  that  the  deponent  also  left 
the  deck  to  get  into  his  barge, — that  on  getting  into  the  harge,  the 
Spanish  captain  took  him  by  the  hand  and  immediately  gave  a  jump 
on  board  his  boat, — that  he  then  told  him  that  the  negroes  of  the 
Tryal  had  taken  her,  and  had  murdered  twenty- tive  men,  which 
the  deponent  was  informed  of  through  the  medium  of  an  inter- 
preter, who  was  with  him,  and  a  Portugtiese  ;  that  two  or  three 
other  Spaniards  threw  themselves  into  the  water,  who  were  picked 
Qp  by  his  boats ;  that  he  immediately  went  to  hia  ship,  and  before 
reaching  her,  called  to  the  mate  to  prepare  and  load  the  gims ; 
that  having  got  on  hoard,  he  fired  at  the^  with  bis  cannon,  and 
this  same  deponent  pointed  six  shots  at  the  time  the  negroes  of 
the  Tryal  were  cutting  away  the  cables  anil  setting  ami ;  that  the 
Spanish  captain  told  him  that  the  ship  was  already  going  away,  and 
that  she  could  not  be  taken ;  that  the  deponent  replied  that  he 
would  take  her ;  then  the  Spanish  captain  told  him  that  if  he  took 
her,  one  half  of  her  value  woald  he  his,  and  the  other  half  would 
remmin  to  the  real  owncti  j  that  thereupon  he  ordered  the  people 
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belonging  to  his  crew,  to  embark  in  the  two  boats,  armed  with 
knives,  pistols,  sabres,  and  pikes,  to  pursue  her,  and  board  her ; 
tliat  the  two  boats  were  firing  at  her  near  an  hour  with  musketry, 
and  at  the  end  boarded  and  captured  her ;  and  that  before  sending 
his  boats,  he  told  his  crew,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  that  the 
Spanish  captain  offered  to  give  them  the  half  of  the  value  of  the 
Tryal  if  they  took  her.  That  having  taken  the  ship,  they  came 
to  anchor  at  about  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  very  near  the  de- 
ponent's, leaving  in  her  about  twenty  of  his  men ;  that  his  first 
mate  received  a  very  dangerous  wound  in  his  breast  made  with  a 
pike,  of  which  he  lies  very  ill ;  that  three  other  sailors  were  also 
wounded  with  clubs,  though  not  dangerously ;  that  five  or  six  of 
the  negroes  were  killed  in  boanling ;  that  at  six  oVlock  in  the 
morning,  he  went  with  the  Spanish  captain  on  board  the  Tryal,  to 
carry  manacles  and  fetters  from  his  ship,  ordering  them  to  be  put  on 
the  negroes  who  remained  alive,  he  dressed  the  wounded,  and  accom- 
pained  the  Tryal  to  the  anchoring  ground ;  and  in  it  he  delivered 
her  up  manned  from  his  crew ;  for  until  that  moment  he  remained 
in  possession  of  her ;  that  what  he  has  said  is  what  he  knows,  and 
the  truth,  under  the  oath  he  has  taken,  which  he  affirmed  and  rati- 
fied after  the  said  declaration  had  been  read  to  him,— raying  he 
was  forty-two  years  of  age, — the  interpreter  did  not  sign  it  because 
he  said  he  did  not  know  how— the  captain  signed  it  with  his  hon- 
our— which  I  certify. 

AMASA  DELANO. 
Doctor  ROZAS. 

Btfore  me. — Paoilla. 


RATIFICATION.  . 

The  said  day,  month  and  year,  his  Honour  ordered  the  captaia 
of  the  American  ship,  Don  Ama^a  Delano  to  appear,  of  whom  his 
Honour  received  an  oath,  which  he  took  by  placing  his  hand  on 
the  Evangelists,  under  which  he  promised  to  tell  the  truth  of 
what  he  should  know,  and  be  asked,  and  having  read  to  him  the. 
foregoing  declaration,  through  the  medium  of  the  interpreter, 
Ambrosio  Fernandez,  who  likewise  took  an  oath  to  exercise  well. 
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vid  faithfally  his  o6fice, — he  said  that  he  affirms  and  ratifies  the 
same  ;  that  he  has  nothing  to  add  or  diminish,  and  he  signed  it^  with 
bis  Honour,  and  likewise  the  Interpreter. 

AMASA  DELANO. 

AMBROSIO  FERNANDEZ. 

Doctor  ROZAS. 

Before  me. — Padilla." 


ii 


\> 


Deehration  of  Don  Nathaniel  Luther,  Midshipman.  t  < 

The  same  day,  month  and  year,  hia  Honour  ordered  Don  Na*  \ 

thaniel  Luther,  first  mid^^hipman  of  the  American  ship  Perseyer-  | 

ance,  nnd  acting  as  clerk  to  the  captain,  to  appear,  of  whom  he 
received  an  oath,  and  which  be  took  by  placing  his  right  hand  on 
the  Evansreli«t«»,  nnder  which  he  promised  to  tell  the  truth  of  what 
he  should  know  and  '  e  asked,  and  being  interrogated  agreeably 
to  the  decree  commencing  this  process,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Interpreter  Carlos  Elli,  he  said  that  the  deponent  himself  was 
•ne  that  l.oaHed,  and  helped  to  take  the  ship  Tryal  in  the  boats; 
that  he  knows  that  his  captain,  Amasa  Delano,  has  deposed  on  ev- 
ery thing  that  happened  in  this  affair;  that  in  order  to  avoid  delay 
he  requests  that  his  declaration  should  be  read  to  him,  and  he  will 
tell  whether  it  is  comforraaMe  to  the  happening  of  the  events; 
that  if  any  thing  should  be  omitted  he  will  observe  it,  and  add  to 
it,  doing  the  same  if  he  erred  in  any  part  thereof;  and  his  Honour 
having  acquie'^ced  in  this  proposal,  the  Declaration  made  this  day 
by  captain  Amasa  Delano,  was  read  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
the  Interpreter,  and  ^^aid,  that  the  deponent  wont  with  his  captain, 
Amasa  Delano,  to  the  ship  Tryal,  as  soon  as  she  appeared  at  the 
point  of  the  Island,  which  was  ahont  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  remained  with  him  on  hoaid  of  her,  until  she  cast  anchor; 
that  the  deponent  was  one  of  ih^*-"  who  boarded  the  ship  Tryal 
in  the  boat«,  and  by  this  he  knov.  s  that  the  narration  which  th9 
captain  has  made  in  the  deposition  which  has  bee  read  to  him,  1% 
c^rtaia  and  exact  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  he  has  only  three  thin^  to 
44 
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add ;  the  first,  that  whilst  faiB  captain  remained  on  board  the  Trjal^ 
a  negro  stood  constantly  at  hii  elboir,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
deponent,  the  second,  that  the  deponent  was  in  the  boat,  when 
the  Spanish  captain  jumped  into  it,  and  when  the  Portngnese  de- 
clared that  the  negroes  had  revolted  ;  the  third,  that  the  number 
of  killed  was  six,  five  negroes  and  a  Spanish  sailor ;  that  what  he 
has  said  is  the  truth,  under  the  oath  which  he  has  taken  ;  which 
he  adinned  and  ratified,  after  his  Declaration  had  been  read  to  him ; 
he  said  he  was  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  signed  it  with  his  Hon- 
our, but  the  Interpreter  did  not  sign  it,  because  he  said  he  did  not 
know  how— which  I  certify, 

NATHANIEL  LUTHER. 

Doctor  ROZAS. 

Befon  1/u. — Padilla. 


RATIFICATION. 

The  aforesaid  day,  month  and  year,  his  Honour,  ordered  Don 
Nathaniel  Luther,  first  midshipman  of  the  American  ship  Perse- 
verance, and  acting  as  clerk  to  the  captain,  to  whom  he  administred 
an  oath,  which  he  took  by  placing  his  hand  on  the  Evangelists,  un- 
der the  sanctity  of  whkh  he  promised  to  tell  the  truth  of  what 
he  should  know  and  be  asked ;  and  the  foregoing  Declaration  hav- 
ing been  read  to  him,  which  he  thoroughly  understood,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Interpreter,  Ambrosio  Feniandez,  to  whom  an 
oath  was  likewise  administred,  to  exercise  well  and  faithfully  his 
office,  he  says  that  he  affirms  and  ratifies  the  same,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  add  or  diminish,  and  he  signed  it  with  his  Honour,  and 
the  Interpreter,  which  I  certify. 

NATHANIEL  LUTHER. 

AMBROSIO  FERNANDEZ. 

Doctor  ROZAS. 

Before  mc. — Padiixa. 
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SENTENCE. 


In  this  city  of  Conception,  the  second  dj^r  of  the  month  of 
March,  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fh'e,  his  Honour  Doc- 
tor IJon  Juan  Martinez  de  Rozas,  Deputy  Assessor  and  learaed  in 
the  law,  of  this  intendency,  having  the  execution  thereof  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  his  Honour,  the  principal  having  seen  the 
proceedings,  which  he  has  conducted  oflBcially  against  the  negroes 
of  the  ship  Tryal,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  and  atroci- 
ties which  they  have  committed  on  board  of  her. — He  declared, 
that  the  insurrection  and  revolt  of  said  negroes,  being  sufficiently 
substantiated,  with  premeditated  intent,  the  twenty  seventh  of 
December  last,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  that  taking  by 
surprise  the  sleeping  crew,  they  killed  eighteen  men,  some  with 
sticks,  and  daggers,  and  others  by  throwing  them  alive  overboard  j  I 

that  a  few  days  afterward  with  the  same  deliberate  intent,  they 
stabbed  their  master  Don  Alexandro  Aranda,  and  threw  Don  Fran- 
ciso  Masa,  his  german  cousin,  Hermenegiklo,  his  relation,  and  the 
other  wounded  persons  who  were  confined  in  (he  births,  overboard 
alive ;  that  in  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  they  defended  themselves 
with  arms,  against  the  Americans,  who  attempted  to  subdue  them, 
causing  the  death  of  Don  Jose  Moraira  the  second  clerk,  as  they 
had  done  that  of  the  first,  Don  Lorenzo  Bargas  ;  the  whole  being 
considered,  and  the  consequent  guilts  resulting  from  those  lieniouii 
and  atrocious  actions  as  an  example  to  others,  he  ought  and  did 
condemn  the  negroes,  Mure,  Matinqui,  Alazase,  Yola,  Joaquin, 
Luis,  Yau,  Mapenda,  and  Yambaio,  to  the  common  penalty  of  death, 
which  shall  be  executed,  by  taking  them  out  and  dragging  them 
from  the  prison,  at  the  tail  of  a  beast  of  burden,  as  far  as  the  gil  - 
bet,  where  they  shall  be  hung  until  they  are  dead,  and  to  the  for- 
feiture of  all  their  property,  if  they  should  have  anj*",  to  he  appli- 
ed to  the  Royal  Treasury ;  that  the  heads  of  the  five  first  be  cut 
off  after  they  are  dead,  and  be  fixed  on  a  pole,  in  the  square  of 
the  port  of  Talcahuano,  and  the  corpses  of  all  be  bunit  to  ashes. 
The  negresscs  and  young  negroes  of  the  same  gang  shall  bo  pre- 
sent at  the  execution,  if  they  should  be  in  that  city  at  the  time 
thereof;  that  he  ought  and  did  condemn  likewise,  the  negro  Jose, 
servant  to  said  Don  Alexandro,  and  Yambaio.  Francisco,  Rodriguez, 
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to  ten  years  confinemeiit  in  the  place  of  Valdivia,  to  work  chained, 
on  allowance  and  without  pay,  in  die  work  of  the  King,  and  also 
to  attend  the  execution  of  the  other  criminals ;  and  judging  defin* 
itively  by  .this  sentence  thus  pronounced  and  ordered  by  his  Hon* 
our,  and  that  the  same  should  be  executed  notwithstanding  the 
appeal,  for  which  he  declared  there  was  no  cause,  but  that  an  ac* 
count  of  it  should  be  previously  sent  to  the  Royal  Audience  of 
this  district,  for  the  execution  thereof  with  the  costs. 

Doctor  ROZAS. 

Before  me. — Jose'  De  Abos  Padilla. 

His  Majesty^s  Notary  of  the  Royal  Revenue  and  Regieten. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  SENTENCE. 

SANTIAGO,  March  the  twenty  firsts  of  one  thousand  eight  Am»- 
dred  and  Jive, 

•Having  duly  considered  the  whole,  we  suppose  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  Deputy  Assessor  of  the  City  of  Conception,  to 
whom  we  remit  the  same  for  its  execution  and  ftilfilroent,  with  the 
official  resolution,  taking  first  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, to  give  an  account  thereof  to  his  Majesty:  and  in  regard 
to  the  request  of  the  acting  Notary,  to  the  process  upon  the  pay 
of  his  charges,  he  will  exercise  his  right  when  and  where  he  shall 
judge  best. — 

T%er€  are  four  flourishes. 

Their  Honours,  the  President,  Regent,  and  Auditors  of  his  Roy- 
al Audience,  passed  the  foregoing  decree,  and  those  on  the  Margin 
set  their  flourishes,  the  day  of  this  date,  the  twenty  first  of  March^ 
ope  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five ; — ^which  I  certify, 

ROHAN. 
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NOTIFICATION, 

The  twenty  third  of  said  month,  I  acquainted  his  Honour,  the 
King^i  Attorney  of  the  foregoing  decree,-»which  I  certify, 

ROMAN. 


OFFICIAL  RESOLUTION. 

The  Tribunal  has  resolved  to  manifest  by  this  official  resolyf 
and  pleasure  for  the  exactitude,  zeal  and  promptness  which  yon 
have  discovered  in  the  cause  against  the  revolted  negroes  of  tht* 
fihip  Tryal,  which  process  it  remits  to  you,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  sentence  for  the  execution  thereof,  forewarning  you  that 
before  its  completion,  you  may  agree  with  the  most  Illustriouf 
Bishop,  on  the  subject  of  furnishing  the  spiritual  aids  to  tho!;c 
miserable  beings,  affording  the  same  to  them  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch.— At  the  same  time  this  Royal  Audience  has  thought  fit  in 
case  you  should  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  the  Bosto- 
Dian  captain,  Amasa  Delano,  to  charge  you  to  inform  him,  that  thcj 
will  give  an  account  to  his  Majesty,  of  the  generous  and  benevo- 
lent conduct  which  he  displayed  in  the  punctual  assistance  that  he 
afforded  the  Spanish  captain  of  the  aforesaid  ship,  for  the  suitable 
manifestation,  publication  and  notice ty  of  such  a  memorable  event. 

God  preserve  you  many  years. 

SANTIAGO,  March  the  twenty  sectmdj  of  one  tkoutand  eighi 

hundred  and  five, 

JOSE'  De  SANTIAGO  pONCHA. 

Doctor  Don  JUAN  MARTINEZ  De  ROZAS', 

Deputy  assessor^  and  learned  in  the  Larao^  of  the 
Intendency  of  Conception, 
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I  the  undesigned,  sworn  Interpreter  of  languagei,  do  certify  that 
the  foregfoing  translation  from  the  Spawb  original,  is  true. 

FRANCIS  SAISJS, 

BosUm,  AfTil  151^  1808. 


N.  B.  It  is  proper  here  to  state,  that  the  difference  of  two 
days,  in  the  dates  d*  the  process  at  Talquahanno,  that  of  the 
Spaniards  being  the  24th  of  February  and  ours  the  26th,  was  be- 
cause they  dated  theirs  the  day  we  anchored  in  the  lower  harbour, 
which  was  one  day  before  we  got  up  abreast  of  the  port,  at  which 
time  we  dated  ours ;  and  our  coming  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  made  our  reckoning  of  time  one  day  different  from 
theirs. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  statement  in  page  332, 
respecting  Mr.  Luther  being  supercargo,  and  United  States  mid. 
sbipman,  is  a  mistake  of  the  linguist.  He  wan  with  me,  the  same 
as  Mr.  George  Russell,  and  my  brother  William,  midshijimen  of 
the  ship  Fer^evcrance. 


On  my  return  to  America  in  1807,  I  was  gratified  in  receiving  a 
polite  letter  from  the  Marquis  De  Case  Yjiuso,  through  the  medium 
of  Juan  Stoughton  Rsq.  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  his  majesty, 
the  king  of  Spain,  on  account  of  our  conduct  in  capturing  the 
Spanish  ship  Tryal  at  the  island  St.  Maria,  accompanied  with  a  gold 
medal,  having  his  majesty 's  likeness  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  inscription.  Reward  of  Merit.  The  correspondence  relating 
to  that  subject,  I  shall  insert  for.  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 
I  had  been  assured  by  the  president  of  Chili,  when  I  was  in  that 
country,  and  likewise  by  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  that  all  my  conduct, 
and  the  treatment  I  had  received,  should  be  faithfully  represented 
to  his  majesty  Charles  IV\  who  most  probably  would  do  something 
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more  for  me.  1  had  reason  to  expect,  through  the  medium  of  so 
manj  powerful  friends  as  I  had  procured  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  on  different  occasions,  that  I  should  most  likely  have 
received  something  essentially  to  my  advantage.  This  probably 
would  have  been  the  case  bad  it  not  been  for  the  unhappy  catastrophe 
which  soon  after  took  place  in  Spain,  by  the  dethronemebt  of 
Charles  IV,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  Spanish  government, 
which  followed  that  event. 


r 


Philadelphia^  8th  September^  1806. 


Srn, 


His  Catholic  Majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  my  master,  having  been 
mformed  by  the  audience  of  Chili  of  your  noble  and  generous 
conduct  in  rescuing,  off  the  island  St.  Maria,  the  Spanish  merchant 
ship  Tryal,  captain  Don  Benito  Cereno,  with  the  cargo  of  slaves, 
who  had  mutinized,  and  cruelly  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spaniards  on  board ;  and  by  humanely  supplying  them  afterwards 
with  water  and  provisions^  which  they  were  in  need  of,  has 
desired  me  to  express  to  you,  sir,  the  high  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  spirited,  humane,  and  successful  effort  of  yourself  and  the 
brave  crew  of  the  Perseverance,  under  yonr  command,  in  saving 
the  lives  of  his  subjects  thus  exposed,  and  in  token  whereof,  his 
majesty  has  directed  me  to  present  to  you  the  golden  medal,  with 
his  likeness,  which  will  be  handed  to  you  by  his  consul  in  Boston. 
At  the  same  time  permit  me,  sir,  to  assure  .you  I  feel  particular 
satisfaction  in  being  the  organ  of  the  grateful  sentinfients  of  my 
sovereign,  on  an  occurrence  which  reflects  so  much  honour  on  your 
character. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  M.*RQuis  De  CASE  YRUSO. 

Captain  Amasa  Delano,  of  t'lc  Americai^ 
Ship  Perseverance^  jpri    /?. 
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BoiUm^  ,^Mgu9t^  1807. 

Sm, 
With  sentimeDts  of  gratitude  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vonr 
Excellency's  much  esteemed  favour  of  September  8th,  conveying' 
to  me  the  pleasing  information  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  having  been 
informed  of  the  conduct  of  myself  and  the  crew  of  the  Perseverance 
under  my  command.  It  i«  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me,  to  receive 
such  honours  from  your  Excellency's  sovereign,  as  entertaining  a 
sense  of  my  spirit  and  honour,  and  successful  efforts  of  myself  and 
crew  in  saving  the  lives  of  his  subjects ;  and  still  more  so  by  re- 
ceiviner  the  token  of  his  royal  favour  in  the  present  of  the  golden 
medal  hearing  his  likeness.  The  services  rendered  off  the  island 
St.  Maria  were  from  pure  motives  of  humanity.  They  shall  ever 
foe  rendered  his  Catholic  Majesty's  subjects  when  wanted,  and  it  ii 
in  my  power  to  grant.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  thank  your  Cxcellencj 
for  the  satisfaction  that  you  feel  in  being  the  organ  of  the  grateful 
sentiments  of  your  sovereign  on  this  occasion,  and  believe  me,  it 
shall  ever  be  my  duty  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  such 
high  considerations  from  such  a  source. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient, 
And  devoted  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  AMASA  DELANO. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  De  Case  Yruso. 


Consular  Office^  30th  J«/y,  1807. 
Sir, 
Under  date  of  September  last,  was  forwarded  me  the  enclosed 
letter  from  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  De  Case  Yruso,  his  Catholic 
Majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America^ 
which  explains  to  you  the  purport  of  the  commission  with  which 
I  was  then  charged,  and  until  now  have  anxiously  waited  foe 
the  pleasing  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect  his  Excellency's 
orders,  to  present  to  you  at  the  same  time  the  gold  medal  therek 
mentioned. 
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It  will  be  a  pleasing  circwnstaoce  to  that  g;ent!emaii,  to  be  in- 
formed of  your  safe  arrivd,  and  my  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of 
that  duty  so  justly  owed  to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  under  whose 
benignity  and  patronage  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself^ 
with  great  consideration,  and  much  respect,  sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  ^  JUAN  STOUGHTON, 

Conml  of  hU  Catholic  majesty^ 
Residing  at  Boston^ 
Amasa  Dexano,  Esq, 


Boston,  August  Sth,  1607. 
Sir, 
I  FEEx  particular  satisfa'^tion  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  esteemed  favour,  bearing  date  the  30th  ult.  covering  a  letter 
from  the  Marquis  De  Case  Yruso,  his  Catholic  Majesty's  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America,  together  with  the 
gold  medal  bearing  his  Catholic  Maje«ty^9  likeness. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  honours 
1  have  received  through  youf  medium,  as  well  as  for  the  generous^ 
friendly  treatment  you  have  shown  on  the  occasion.  I  shall  ever 
consider  it  one  of  the  first  honours  publicly  to  acknowledge  them 
as  long  as  I  live. 

These  services  rendered  his  Cathohc  Majesty's  subjects  off  the 
island  St  Maria,  with  the  men  under  my  command,  were  firom  pure 
motives  of  humanity.    The  like  services  we  will  ever  render,  if 
wanted,  should  it  be  in  our  power. 
With  due  respect,  permit  me,  sir,  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  most  obedient,  and 

Very  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  AMASA  DELANO. 

To  Don  Juan  Stouohton  Esq.  his  Catholic 
Majesty's  Consul^  residing  in  Boston^ 
45 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Descriptkrti  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St  Felix— Easter  Island— The 
discovery  of  PUgfrim  Island  by  Samuel  Dehuio,  August  12th,  1805,  with 
a  description  of  it— Further  remarks  on  Chili. 


X  SHALL  now  finish  my  account  of  the  coast  of  Chili  by  giving 
•ome  description  of  the  islands  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Felix, 
Easter  Island,  and  an  island  discovered  by  my  brother  Samuel| 
which  we  named  Pilgrim  Island,  in  reference  to  the  name  of  my 
tender,  that  be  commanded,  and  in  which  he  made  the  discovery ; 
to|?etber  with  some  other  particulars  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili, 
before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  coast  of  Peru^ 

St.  Felix,  the  western  island  of  the  group,  is  in  latitude  26**  14' 
south,  and  in  longitude  79^  25'  west,  as  given  in  captain  Colnett's 
voyage,  which  agreed  with  our  observations  of  it.  It  ia  the  island 
most  visited  by  those  in  pursuit  of  seal  skins,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend it  for  fish  and  e^^ ;  but  as  for  fish,  they  can  be  caught  at 
any  one  of  the  islands  in  great  plenty.  If  necessary  to  go  on  shore  on 
the  western  island,  the  landing  is  on  the  north  west  side,  nearly 
south  of  the  rock,  which  appears  like  a  sail  when  first  made,  and 
is  called  Sail  Rock.  It  will  be  observed  in  rowing  along  the  north 
side,  that  the  westerly  head  of  it  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
easterly  part ;  that  is,  the  western  head  is  red  and  much  higher 
than  the  easterly  part,  which  is  black.  Between  the  red  and  bUck 
parts  is  the  best  place  to  land.  It  is  a  cove  that  makes  up  so  far 
that  the  sea  is  very  much  broken.  Let  me  here  warn  any  one 
from  landing  on  the  sand  beach  on  the  north  east  part  of  the  island, 
for  it  is  a  very  bad  place  to  fill  and  stave  boats,  or  to  get  off  3gzm ; 
a  landing  may  be  effected  without  difficulty  at  the  first  mentioned 
place.  If  you  wish  to  have  any  communication  with  the  Shoe 
rock,  it  is  best  to  land  on  the  north  east  side.  On  the  eastern  island, 
or  St.  Ambrose,  there  i»  a  very  snug  little  cove  for  a  boat,  on  the 
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north  west  side,  and  in  that  cove,  is  the  best  place  for  fish  that  I 
saw  hereabouts.  I  should  always  think  it  advisable  to  stop  in  pass- 
ing this  place  for  fish  and  eggs ;  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remark, 
that  there  is  no  fresh  water  to  he  got  here. 
'  The  western  island  has  not  any  grass,  or  vegetable  production 
whatever  upon  it.  It  is  all  a  barren,  sup  burnt  surface,  with 
some  rocks  and  some  sand.  It  is  moderately  elevated,  and  most 
parts  of  it  are  steep  banks,  like  St  Maria.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
profitable  but  a  few  seals  to  be  got  here.  It  is  about  fi\e  miles  in 
circumference.  Shoe  rock  lies  directly  south  of  the  south  east  part 
of  St.  Felix,  and  is  in  all  respects  like  that  island  ;  it  is  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

St.  Ambrose  lies  to  the  cast-south-east  of  the  first  mentioned  island^ 
at  about  fifteen  miles  distance.  It  is  higher  land,  having  a  mountain 
on  it,  which  has  some  vegetation  on  its  summit.  My  p>eople  ascend- 
ed this  mountain,  and  found  some  shrubby,  bushy  kinds  of  verdure 
on  it,  and  some  signs  of  water.  I  should  recommend  to  a  boat's 
crew,  who  should  be  necessitated  for  that  article,  to  ascend  it ;  and 
probably  by  carrying  something  with  them  that  they  could  dig  with, 
they  would  obtain  it.  The  island  is  not  ijuite  so  large  as  St.  Felix  j 
it  is  like  it  in  some  respects,  afibrds  some  few  seals,  though  not 
so  many  as  the  latter. 

The  centre  of  Easter  Island  lies  in  latitude  27®  1 5'  south,  and 
longitude  109°  65'  west,  by  our  observations.  We  fell  in  with  the 
north  east  part  of  it,  and  run  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  the 
greater  part  of  the  north  side,  all  the  west  sid^,^nd  part  of  the 
aouth  side  of  it.  The  east  end  forms  a  kind  of  bluff*  point,  and 
immediately  to  the  northward  of  that  is  the  appearance  of  a  large 
bay ;  but  as  the  wind  was  blowing  directly  on  this  part  of  the  island, 
I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  approach  too  near  with  the  ship ;  but  it 
is  my  opinion  that  it  affords  good  landing  for  boats  at  least.  From 
the  north  extremity  of  the  bay  the  land  trends  about  west  by  south 
to  another  large  bluff*  head,  which  is  very  high  land.  Off*  this  lie 
two  small  islands,  or  rocks,  one  mile  distant.  One  of  them  makes 
very  much  like  a  sail  at  a  distance.  From  this  the  land  extendi^ 
nearly  south  east  We  did  not  observe  any  danger  from  tho  shore 
OB  any  part  of  the  island. 

We  saw  a  number  of  statues  representing  human  forms,  of  a  very 
lai^e  size.    1  should  suppose  thera  to  6e  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
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high,  and  very  toiye  in  proportion  to  their  height  Captain  Cook 
8aj8  thej  are  made  of  atone ;  but  he  doea  not  mention  so  manj  as 
we  saw,  nor  so  many  inhabitants.  It  is  my  opinion  they  have  popu- 
lated fast  since  captain  Cook  visited  the  place,  and  that  they  have 
bnilt  many  of  those  statues  and  other  buildings.  We  saw  a  large 
kind  of  house  near  the  shore,  that  must  have  been  two  hundred 
feet  long ;  and  also  many  more  of  different  forms.  The  most 
common  form  that  we.  saw  was  like  a  hay-codL.  Some  appeared 
to  be  built  with  stone,  and  others  thatched  over.  When  we  came 
abreast  the  place  where  captam  Cook  recommends  it  as  best  to 
anchor,  that  being  on  its  north  west  extreme,  we  prepared  a  boat 
and  made  an  attempt  to  land  ;  but  on  our  approach  near  the  shore, 
we  found  the  surf  was  so  bad,  that  it  was  not^n  our  power  to  effect 
it.  The  natives  came  down  in  great  numbers,  and  made  friendly 
aigns  to  invite  us  on  shore,  holding  up  sugar-cane,  yams,  and  many 
other  things,  which  we  could  not  distinguish.  There  appeared  to 
be  two  or  three  hundred  people  near  the  place  where  we  were 
trying  to  land,  and  I  should  suppose  we  saw  five  or  six  hundred 
inhabitants  as  we  ran  along  the  north  side  of  the  island.  They 
all  seemed  to  wear  some  clothing.  Many  of  them  wore  a  kind  of 
cloth  Wrapped  round  their  loins,  hanging  down  to  the  ground. 
These  we  judged  to  be  women.  Five  or  six  of  them  were  sent 
down  by  a  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  on  a  point  nearest  to 
us.  They  made  many  friendly,  and  indeed  amorous  signs,  to  invite 
us  on  shore ;  but  ^s  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  land  without  staving 
the  boat,  we  retuiiied  on  board!  The  greatest  part  of  the  island 
had  the  appearance  of  being  capable  of  cultivation,  and  much  of  it 
was  cultivated, in  beautiful  plantation9.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  sea  smooth,  so  that  a  boat  could  land, 
plenty  of  vegetables  might  be  obtained.  The  land  in  most  parts 
rose  in  a  gentle  ascent  from  a  high  bank  above  the  sea  shore,  to 
quite  a  high  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  is  to  be  seen 
eighteen  leagues  in  clear  weather.  The  largest  way  of  it  is  from 
north  east  to  south  west,  and  five  or  six  leagues  long. 

Havii^  heard  several  captains  of  whale  ships  speak  of  birds 
being  seen  seven  or  eight  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  Easter  Island, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  and  likewise  of  other  indications  of 
land  in  that  vicinity,  I  was  induced  to  despatch  the  Pilgrim,  un- 
der the  command  of  my  brother  Samuel,  to  search  for  this  sup- 
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posed  Island.     Mj  object  was  to  fod  some  place  where  seah  might  I  * 

be  procured.     I  was  convinced  of  the  capability  of  my  brother  to 

effect  the  object  of  discovering  the  island,  if  any  such  existed.     I 

thought  it  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  accordingly  on  the  19th  of 

July,  1805,  the  Pilgrim  parted  company  from  the  Perseverance, 

on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  latitude  14°  south,  and  sailed  to  the. south 

west,  in  pursuit  of  this  object. 

For  the  information  of  others  I  shall  here  insert  the'  circi^m- 
stances  which  occurred  during  the  search  for  this  small  island,  and 
give  some  idea  to  navigators  of  the  manner,  and  by  what  indica- 
tions we  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  island.  Our  information 
had  been  incorrect  as  to  the  longitude  of  this  imaginary  island,  and 
when  my  brother  had  got  into  the  latitude  in  which  it  was  expected 
to  be  found,  he  observed  that  the  birds  every  day,  towards  night, 
took  their  course  to  the  westward.  This  induced  him  to  steer  in 
that  direction,  and  at  length  he  found  the  land  on  which  the  birds 
went  every  night  to  roost.  The  following  extracts  from  the  log 
book  of  the  schooner  Pilgrim,  during  the  time  she  was  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  discovery,  will  give-'the  reader  the  most  correct 
information  on  the  subject. 

^^  August  \st^  1805. — Course  south  west,  wind  south  east,  latitude 
25°  50'  south.     Pleasant  weather  through  these  twenty-four  hours. 

"  2ci. — Courses  south  west  to  north  west,  winds  variable  from 
south  west  to  north  west ;  latitude  26°  SO'  south.  Clear  pleasant 
weather  all  thi^  twenty-four  hours.  Variation  of  compass  by  ampli- 
tude 11°  east.  •  ^ 

"3<?. — Course  north  west,  winds  from  the  northerly  qiiarter; 
light  airs,  and  pleasant  weather.     Latitude  26°  30'  south. 

",4rA. — Course  west-south-west,  distance  100  milos.  Winds  from 
north  to  north  east.  Latitude  27°  13'  south.  Fresh  brc^ezes  and 
squally  the  latter  part  of  these  twenty-four  hours.  V^ariation  by 
amplitude  9°  east. 

^^  bth Course  west  one  fourth  north,  distance  88  miles.     Winds 

from  the  northerly  quarter,  fresh  gales ;  cloudy  weather.     Latitude 
27**  8'  south. 

^Qth. — Course  north  west,  distance  70  miles.  Winds  from 
the  south  west  quarter.  First  part  squally,  and  thick  weather  ; 
latter  part  pleasant,  with  a  heav}*  swell  from  the  south  west. 
Latitude  26°  38'  south. 
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"  7tft. — Conwe  we8t-«outh-we«t,  distance  60  miles.  Winds  sonth- 
Kmth-«ast;  li^t  airs  through  these  twenty-four  hours.  Latitude 
26^  48'  south. 

**  Bth. — Course  west  by  south,  distance  54  miles.  Winds  south- 
south-«ast  to  south  east.  Gentle  breezes  throughout  these  twenty- 
four  hours.     Latitude  26"  56'  south. 

^9th. — Course  west  by  south,  distance  61  miles.  Winds  south 
east  Light  winds  and  'pleasant  weather  during  tliese  twenty-four 
hours.     At  noon  no  obserration.     Saw  land  birds. 

**  lOfft. — Courses  from  west-south-west,  to  north-north-west,  in 
search  of  land ;  distance  42  miles.  Light  breezes  throughout  these 
twenty-four  hours.  Saw  a  number  of  gulls,  a  tropic  bird,  gannets, 
a  number  of  fish,  and  many  other  signs  of  land.  At  noon  no  ob- 
servation. 

"  llt/fc. — Courses  between  north-north-west  and  west,  in  search 
of  the  land;  distance  42  miles,  l^inds  between  north  and  north 
east.  Moderate  breezes,  and  pleasant  weather.  Observed  many 
omens  of  land.     Latitude  26°  14'  sooth. 

"  12lA. — Courses  nearly  in  every  point  of  the  compass,  in  search 
of  land ;  distance  46  miles.  Winds  from  north-northreast,  to  east- 
north-east.  Pleasant  breezes,  with  a  heavy  swell  from  the  north 
east.  At  six  A.  M.  saw  the  land  bearing  south  west  by  west,  two 
leagues  distant.  At  ten  A.^  M.  passed  a  shoal  bearing  north  easts 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  distant ;  the  island  at  the  same  time  bearing 
south  west,  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  miles  distant ;  the  shoal 
appeared  dangjcrdUs.  At  half  past  ten  A.  M.  hoisted  out  the  boat, 
in  which  the  captain  attempted  to  land ;  but  found  the  surf  too  high, 
and  the  shores  lined  with  rocks,  which  appeared  nearly  inaccessible. 
Returned  on  board  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  and  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  second  boat  with  him,  to  save  the  people, 
provided  one  boat  should  be  staved. 

*^  Whil*%t  the  boat  was  near  the  island,  the  captain  and  crew  ob» 
served  great  numbers  of  sharks,  caught  some  of  them^  and  several 
other  kind  of  fish.  The  island  appeared  to  be  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  mostly  composed  of  one  solid  rock,  and  not  very 
high.     At  sunset  observed  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  eastward. 

^'  \Sik. — Winds  at  north  to  west  by  north.,  light  breezes  and 
squally,  and  a  strong  easterly  current.  The  islands  bearing  from 
west-north-west,  to  west-south-west,  five  leagues  distance.  Gould 
not  recover  it  this  day. 


"^■ 
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if'  \40i, — WiadA  jfirom  souUi  to  south  easit,  light  breezes.  Found 
the  carrent  still  setting  stroi^  to  the  eastward.  Could  not  recover 
the  island. 

^  \blL — Winds  south  east,  light  airs;  still  to  leeward  of  the 
island.  Found  the  current  setting  so  stroi^  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
crJt  keeping  near  the  land  ;  and  on  the  16th,  concluded  torelin- 
qui«h  our  pursuit  and  shape  our  course  for  Massa  Fuero. 

^^  Pilgrim  Island  is  in  latitude  26"  SO'  south,  and  in  longitude  104* 
50' west-  When  we -returned  from  our  attempt  to  land  on  the 
island,  which  we  had  rowed  in  our  boats  all  round,  we  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  effecting  a  landing  by  waiting  a  day  oriwo  for  a  smooth 
sea,  and  of  getting  an  observation  to  ascertain  the  longitude.  We 
obtained  an  observation ;  but  found  it  impracticable  to  land,  on  ac« 
couyt  of  the  large  surf  going,  our  being  swept  to  leeward  by  the 
current,  and  there  not  being  any  beach  to  land  on.  When  near 
the  island,  it  appeared  to  be  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long^ 
from  east  so^th  east,  to  west  north  west,  which  was  about  the  di- 
rection of  it,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  on  an  average  ;  though  naiv 
rowest  and  lowest  in  the  middle.  Its  ends  were  not  very  high,  ai 
it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen 
miles  from  a  ship^s  deck.  The  island  i»'  mostly  rocks;  but 
some  high  grass  was  seen  on  one  part  of  it.  There  was  much 
drift  wood  lying  near  together,  which  w|is  in  very  large  pieces ; 
rnd  was,  as  we  supposed,  the  ruins  of  some  ship  or  ships,  that  had 
been  stranded  there. 

^^  The  south  west  side  of  the  island  makes  a  bay  oir  cove,  and 
south-south  east  of  it,  half  a  mile  distant,  is  a  bad  breaker,  when 
the  sea  is  rough ;  and  north  east  hy  north,  two  and  a  half  milea 
from  this  is  a  dangerous  shoal,  that  has  been  before  mentioned,  oor 
which  the  sea  does  not  break,  except  when  there  is  a  remarkably 
large  swell.  There  were  many  sea  birds  on  the  island ;  but  were, 
mostly  man-of-war  birds.  The  water  was  full  of  sharks ;  but  oth* 
er  kinds  of  fish  were  scarce  ;  and  those  which  we  caught  were 
not  good,  being  of  a  copper  colour,  and  when  cooked  their  bone« 
turned  a  deep  purple.  They  were  found  to  be  poisonous.  Where 
we  caught  the  fish  in  the  bay,  five  or  six  rods  from  the  shore,  we 
had  fifteen  fathoms  of  water,  and  rocky  bottom.  When  we  were 
nearest  to  the  island  with  the  schooner,  we  could  not  get  ground 
with  thirty  fathoms  of  line.'' 
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Belieying  that  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  see  a 
more  general  account  of  the  whole  country  of  Chili,  its  bounda- 
ries, extent,  the  mannen  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  &c.  than 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing,  I  shall 
here  insert  some  extracts  from  Dr.  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  relating 
to  this  country,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  much  useful  knowl- 
edge. I  will,  however,  here  state,  that  I  shall  introduce  no  quota- 
tions into  the  work,  except  such  as  I  am  satisfied  from  my  own 
experience  are  correct,  and  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  subjects  tf^at* 
ed  upon. 

'^Chib*,  an  extensive,  rich,  and.  fertile  country  of  South  Amer- 
ica, reaching  from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  to  the  Straits  of  Magellant 
terminating  towards  the  east,  partly  on  the  frontiers  of  Paraguay, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  uninhabited  deserts,  and  partly  on  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  with,  the  intervening  pampas,  or  ex- 
tensive and  level  plains,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  pacific 
ocean.  On  the  north,  its  boundary  is  the  desert  of  Atacama,  or 
Attacama  (which  see)  extending  80  leagues  between  the  Province 
of  the  same  name,  being  the  last  of  Peru,  and  the  valley  of  Co- 
poyapo,  or  Copiapo,  the  first  in  Chili :  on  the  east  it  is  separated 
by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Andes  from  Cuyo,  in  the  vice  royaltj 
of  La  Plata,  and  the  savage  tribes ;  on  the  south,  by  barren  moun* 
tains  and  regions  covered  with  sand  and  snow ;  and  on  the  west, 
as  we  have  sdready  said,  by  the  South  Sea,  extending  from  27^ 
nearly,  the  latitude  of  Copiapo,  to  53®  30'.  Its  length  is  comput- 
ed at  1260  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth,  which  depends  oa 
the  distance  of  the  Andes  from  the  ocean,  is  from  24^  to  32^,  about 
two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  from  32^  to  37°,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles,  and  thence  to  the  island  or  islands  of  Chiloe,  about  three 
hundred  miles.  If  we  comprehend  within  its  extent,  the  Andes, 
Chili  may  be  supposed  to  contain  about  378,000  square  miles.  Of 
this  extensive  and  interesting  country,  little  or  nothing  was  known 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  period  the 
native  Chilese  were  divided  into  fifteen  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  its  own  chief.  About  the  year  1460,  the  Inca  Yupan- 
qui,  the  10th  emperor,  allured  by  the  enchanting  account  given 
of  this  country,  undertook  the  conquest  of  it,  and  prosecuted  the 
enterprize  with  such  success,  that  he  subdued  the  several  nations 
inhabitii^  the  vallies  of  Copiapo^  Coquimbo,  and  Chili ;  but  hav- 
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mg  estri)lishecl  his  dominion  in  some  of  the  northern  districts,  his 
prog-ress  fiirtlier  southward  was  vigorously  bpposed  by  a  x:onfede- 
racy  on  the  part  of  the  orallant  and  hisfh  spirited  inhabitants,  who 
were  determined  to  maintain ^thetr  independence  ;  and  the  Peru- 
vian army  was  defeated.  The  Chilese,  however,  who  wore  sub- 
dued, and  those  who  remained  free  and  independent,  pursued  th« 
same  mode  of  life.  They  cultivated  their  lands  with  maize,  potatoes, 
yiicas,  and  other  native  plants  ;  they  enconraprod  the  breed  of  the 
camel  and  sheep,  which  supplied  them  with  flesh  for  food,  and 
with  wool  for  clothing^ ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  had  at  this  time 
hoGfs  and  hens,  besides  other  beasts  and  birds,  which-  helong-ed  to 
their  country.  But  thousrh  they*  seemed  to  have  advanced  from 
a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  state,  their  instniments  of  huij^andry 
were  mean  and  unwieldy.  Their  villag-es  consisted  of  scattered 
huts ;  and  their  chiefs,  who  were  probably  raised  to  this  diji^nity  on 
account  of  their  wealth,  possessed  merely  a  power  of  direction,  and 
not  of  coercion." 

"  The  right  of  property  was  acknowledged  ;  the  field  that  was 
cultivated  belonged  to  him  who  bestowed  labour  on  it,  and  de- 
scended to  his  children.  Their  looms  resembled  those  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, though  of  ruder  fabric,  and  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  manufacturing  earthen  wAre.  From  their  mountains 
they  extracted  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  ;  and  of  a  mix- 
ture, like  bell  metal,  they  formed  axes  and  other  instruments ; 
although  those  in  njore  general  use  were  made  of  basalt.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron ; 
but  this  fact  seems  to  oe  doubtful.  They  were  not  strangers  to 
salt,  both  fossil  and  that  produced  from  water  by  evaporation: 
they  fixed  their  dyes  by  means  of  an  aluminous  stone,  called  polauvd; 
they  prepared  thread  for  cords  and  nets  from  one  of  their  plants ; 
and  they  possessed  canoes  of  ditTerent  sorts.  In  numbers  it  is  said 
they  could  express  one  thousand,  and  they  had  prons^  or  the  Peru- 
vian quipos.^  a  bundle  of  threads  of  various  colours,  with  different 
knots  to  express  contracts  or  events.  The  native  Chilese,  being 
generally  of  a  mild  character,  as  Mr.  Malina,  cited  by  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  sugsrests,  may  probably  have  proceeded  from  the  isles  of  Poly- 
nesia; though  their  colour  is  brown,  tinged  with  red  or  copper, 
whereas  that  of  the  Polynesians  is  generally  ohve.  The  l^inguage 
of  the  Chilese,  which  is  said  radically  to  differ  from  the  Quechua  or 
46 
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Peruvian^  is  rcmarkabfy  rich  and  harmonious,  and  from  the  voca- 
bulary, formed  by  Malina,  it  h  capable  of  expressing  most  natural 
objects,  and  even  abstract  terms.  It  essentially  differs,  however, 
from  the  other  American  languages,  pot  less  in  its  words  than  in  its 
structure." 

"  The  Arancans  the  present  possessors  of  nearly  one  half  of 
Chili ;  and  celebrated  for  their  valour  in  resisting  tbe  progress  of 
the  Spaniards,  may  be  considered  as  the  genuine  representatives  of 
the  antient  Chilese.  The  beautiful  tract  of  country  which  they 
inhabit,  extends  from  the  river  Biobio  north,  to  that  of  Valdivia 
•outh,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  ocean.  These  people  derive  their  name  from  the  province 
Aranca^  which  is  the  smallest  of  their  states ;  and  they  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  '  Aneas^''  or  freemen.  Without 
•urpassing  the  usual  size,  they  are  generally  robust,  well-fbrmed, 
and  of  a  warlike  aspect.  The  face  is  nearly  round ;  the  eyes  small, 
but  lively  and  expressive ;  tbe  nose  somewhat  flat ;  the  mouth  well 
marte,  with  white  and  uniform  teeth ;  the  legs  muscular  and  elegant, 
and  the  feet  small  and  flat ;  they  have  naturally  little  beard,  and 
take  paines  to  extract  it ;  and  they  also  eradicate  the  hair  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  hair  of  the  head,  which  they  pre- 
serve, is  black  and  abundant,  and  they  bind  it  up  in  a  knot'' 

I  must  here  difier  from  the  Cyclopaedia,  in  the  assertion  that 
^^  they  have  naturally  little  beard."  I  know  from  the  abundant 
opportunities  which  I  have  had  to  obtain  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Chilians,  as  well  as  all  other  men  in  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  world,  have  beards ;  and  most  generally  as  much  and  as 
strong  as  the  Europeans  or  Americans,  provided  it  was  allowed  to 
grow ;  but  the  natives  of  a  great  part  of  South  America,  of  Asia, 
and  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  in  the  practice  of  pluck- 
ing the  hairs  from  their  bodies  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance ; 
leaving  that  only  which  grows  on  their  heads.  This  circumstance 
has  most  probably  given  rise  to  the  many  accounts  g^ven  by  wri- 
ters, that  the  people  of  these  countries  have  not  naturally  any 
beards.  The  natives  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extract  the  hairs  from  their  bodies  in 
(he  same  manner  as  the  Pelew  islanders.  They  use  a  shell  about 
,  the  i^ize  of  a  cent  for  the  purpose,  which  they  obtain  from  the 
sea  shore,  resembling  the  shell  of  the  quahaug,  found  on  our 
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coiLSt  They  bury  it  in  the  ground  till  the  meat  all  rots  and  comes 
out  of  it.  This  preserves  the  joint  which  unites  the  two  parts  to- 
gether, and  by  taking  it  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  and  apply- 
ing it  tike  a  pair  of  nippers,  it  will  take  out  the  hairs  better  than 
any  instrument  that  could  be  made  for  the  purpose. 

*'  Many  of  their  women  are  handsome,  particularly  those  of  Boroa. 
They  live  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  even  one 
hundred  years,  without  any  perceptible  decay  of  mind  or  body. 
Their  mental  qualities  correspond  to  their  bodily  vigour ;  and  they 
are  characterised  a<«  intrepid,  patient  of  the  fatigues  of  war,  prodi- 
gal of  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country,  ardent  lovers  of  liberty, 
in  defence  of  which  they  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  jealous 
of  honour,  courteous,  hospitable,  faithful  to  their  engagements, 
grateful  for  benefits,  generous  and  humane  towards  the  vanquished. 
These  excellent  qualities,  however,  are  tarnished  with  the  vices 
incident  to  savage  life ;  such  as  drunkenness,  sloth,  self-confidence, 
and  a  pride  which  leads  them  to  treat  other  nations  with  contempt. 
The  dress  of  the  Americans,  who  arc  a  military  people,  is  short, 
wholly  made  of  wool,  and  generally  of  a  blue  colour.  The  clothing 
of  the  women  is  modest  and  simple  ;  though  sometimes  set  off  with 
artificial  ornaments.  Their  hair  is  made  into  flowing  tresses,  and  the 
head  adorned  witli  false  emeralds,  ot  with  the  green  stone,  called 
^gliauca^  which  they  highly  value.  They  also  use  necklaces  and 
bracelets  of  glass  beads,  ear-nngs  of  silver  in  a  square  form,  and 
numerous  silver  rings  on  the  fingers.  Polygamy  is  almost  universal  ; 
their  houses  are  constructed  so  as  to  admit  the  number  of  wives 
which  the  owner  can  entertain ;  but  their  furniture  is  plain,  and 
$uch  as  merely  adapted  for  use.  Their  habitations  are  generally 
dispersed  over  the  country,  and  situated  near  the  rivers ;  but  cities 
are  regarded  by  them  as  prisons.'' 

After  a  long  detail  of  their  mode  of  government,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  war,  the  CyclopaBdia  says — "the  toqui  addresses  a  pathetic 
discourse  to  the  army,  exhorting  them  not  to  permit  the  sacred 
flame  of  freedom,  bequeathed  by  their  ancestors,  to  expire.  They 
then  advance  with  loud  shouts,  generally  attacking  the  Spanish 
centre,  and  with  their  clubs,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's  artillery, 
Ihey  often  make  terrible  havock.  The  booty  is  equally  divided 
amongst  the  captors,  without  any  preference  of  the  oflicers,  or  even 
•f  the  general.    The  prisonen  remain  slaves,  till  exchanged  or 
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ransomed ;  and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  one  is  sacrificed, 
to  pacify  the  manes  of  the  slain.  Treaties  are  formed  in  a  kind  of 
council,  held  in  a  meadow  near  the  river  Biobio.  The  symbol  of 
peace  is  a  branch  of  the  cinnamon  tree ;  and  an  Araucan  orator 
discusses,  in  the  Chilese  lang-nago,  the  motives  of  the  war,  and  the 
means  of  future  harmony.  As  soon  as  this  spooch  is  interpreted, 
the  Spanish  governor  or  president  re})lies ;  and  the  articles  being 
revised,  are  ratified  with  a  sacrifice  of  Chilese  camels.  The  presi- 
dent then  dines  in  company  with  the  toqui  and  chief  ulmens,  to 
wh(jm  he  makes  tjie  u«nal  presents,  in  the  name  of  his  ^sovereign; 
and  these  are  repeated  on  the  arrival  of  every  new  president." 

I  will  here  remark,  that  the  olive,  branch,  or  a  branch  of  ,a 
green  tree  or  bush,  is  an  emblem  of  peace  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world  that  I  have  ever  vi'^ited.  It  is  in  Peru  as  in  Chili ;  and 
in  Xew  Guinea,  "New  Holland,  in  the  Society  islands,  as  captain 
Wallis  describes  at  Olaheite  ;  and  in  a!?nost  all  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  that  I  know,  or  have  read  of. 

"  The  Araucans  acknowleclg^e  a  Supreme  Being,  the  author  of 
all  things,  who  is  called  Pillan,  or  the  Spirit ;  and  they  express,  by 
various  epithet*',  hi<»  residence  in  heaven ;  his  being  the  soul  of  all 
creation;  dreadful  from  his  thunder;  the  architect  of  the  universe; 
omnipotent,  eternal,  and  infmile.  They  also  hold,  that  the  affairs 
of  worlds  are  administered  by  inferior  spirit*,  of  various  rank  and 
power.  The  Mars  of  the  Araucan«j  is  Fpunameeh;  and  Mnlen  is  a 
benefirc:it  n^od,  and  lover  of  the  human  race.  They  admit  an  evil 
principle,  Guecubu,  the  author  of  calamity  and  death  ;  and  subordi- 
nate to  Mulen  are  many  gf^nii,  who  attempt  to  counteract  the 
machirations  ofGnocnbu.  These  genii  are  male  and  female;  and 
the  latter  are  supposed  to  sei've  the  men,  conceiving  that  the 
spiritual  lords  resemble  the  ulniens,  and  would  de<?pise  any  attempt 
of  mortals  to  praise  and  honour  them.  They  have  neither  temples, 
idols,  nor  priests  ;  and  they  olTer  no  sacrifices,  except  during  ende- 
mial  maladies,  or  on  a  treaty  of  peace." — *•'  Chri«tianity  is  tolerated 
in  the  country  of  the  Araucaija,  and  the  missionaries  are  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  number  of  proselytes  is  small.  These  people  are 
very  attentive  to  omens  and  dreams;  and  the  bravest  Araucan 
warrior  will  tremble  at  the  sight  of  an  owl.  They  consult  their  ma- 
gicians in  all  affairs  of  moment ;  and  are  firm  believers  in  apparitions. 
They  admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  suppose  that  after  death 
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the  sodI  passes  to  the  west,  to  a  place  or  country  called  Galceman, 
where,  according*  to  some,  delicfhts  abonnd  for  the  good,  and  the 
had  are  punished  by  privation  :  but,  accordin?^  to  others,  all  souls 
will  enjoy  pleasures ;  punishments,  like  crimes,  being:  short  and 
transitory.  They  watch  the  dead  all  nisrht,  and,  on  the  third  day, 
carry  the  body  to  the  cemetery  of  the  family,  which  is  commonly 
io  a  wood,  or  upon  a  hill.  The  bier  is  surrounded  by  women,  who 
affect  to  weep  ;  and-  another  spreads  ashes  behind  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  house.  When  the  body  is  set 
down,  warlike  weapons  are  placed  round  it ;  and  if  it  be  that  of  g 
female,  her  ornaments ;  together  with  plenty  of  food,  and  vases  of 
liquor,  ot^en  cider,  or  wine,  that  there  may  be  no  want  on  the  jour- 
ney into  the  other  world.  After  taking  leave  of  the  dead,  with 
many  lamentations,  and  wishing  a  happy  journey,  the  body  is  cov- 
ered with  earth,  or  with  stones,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  over 
which  they  pour  copious  streams  of  ciiler.  They  further  believe, 
that  an  old  woman  soon  arrives,  in  the  form  of  a  whale,  to  carry 
the  soul  across  the  ocean,  where  another  old  woman  guards  the 
elysian  fields,  and  sometimes  exact  an  eye,when  the  passenger  cannot 
satisfy  her  demands.  The  occupation  and  pleasures  of  the  futuro 
life  remain  the  same ;  and  the  husbdnd,  if  he  chooses,  may  have 
his  wife  again  ;  but  there  are  no  children,  because  it  is  the  abode 
of  the  dead.  There  are  also  wars  and  battles ;  and  armies,  meet- 
ing in  the  air,  cause  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Araucans  have 
an  idea  of  a  great  deluge  ;  during  which  many  were  saved  on  the 
mountain  Thag-Thag,  which  can  float  in  water.  This  idea,  Mahna 
suggests,  has  arisen  from  the  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  so  com- 
mon in  their  country;  for  during  the  terrors  excited  by  a  severe 
earthquake,  they  still  run  to  the  mountains,  with  provisions,  in 
hope  of  escaping,  if  the  sea  should  overwhelm  their  country.'' 

*'  The  year  of  the  Araucans  is  solar,  and  commences  on  the  22d  of 
December,  immediately  after  their  summer  solstice  ;  and  it  is  divided 
by  the  solstice  in  June  into  two  parts.  They  have  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days,  and  five  intercalary  days.  They  have  four  seasons^ 
each  of  three  months ;  and  they  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts, 
«x  of  darkness.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  distinguished  by  the 
height  of  the  sun  ;  and  those  of  the  night  by  the  position  of  the 
stars.  Constellations  are  also  marked;  the  Pleiades  being  styled 
that  of  ^  from  the  most  apparent  stars,  and  the  Antarctic  that  ot 
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fowr.  The  milky  way  is  called  the  street  of  the  fable,  because  the 
astronomers  of  the  country  reject  certain  popular  tales  concerning^ 
it.  They  disting^uish  the  planets,  and  believe  them  to  be  inhabited. 
The  Araucans,  though  they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  speculative 
sciences,  cultivate  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  medicine ;  to  the  purity  of 
their  language,  and  to  the  eloquence  of  their  public  speakers  they 
pay  great  attention." 

I  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that  in  all  the  countries  which 
I  have  visited,  that  are  styled  savage,  it  is  an  universal  custom, 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  one  who  is  speaking ;  and  if  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  too  long,  or  too  frequent,  his  superiors  gently 
chide  him,  after  he  has  finished  speaking.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  nations  more  refined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  savages,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  rpany  other  respects,  and  be  a  little  more  com- 
plaisant, than  they  sometimes  are?  It  should  be  remembered^ 
that  with  gentlemen  of  fina  feelings,  there  cannot  well  be  offered 
any  thing  that  is. more  repugnant  to  their  feelings  than  to  interrupt 
them,  or  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  are  saying  in  public ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  man  that  is  occupying  a  great  proportion  of 
time,  without  considering  that  he  is  intruding  on  the  rights  of 
others,  is  seldom  very  wise  or  amusing  to  the  hearers. 

^*  Polygamy,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  universal,  and  a  man  may 
buy  as  many  wives  as  he  can  maintain ;  but  an  old  bachelor  is  re- 
garded with  contempt  as  an  enemy  to  the  state."  The  principle 
respecting  bachelors  holds  good  with  the  Spaniards  in  this  kiDg<- 
dom,  it  being  considered  very  much  to  a  man's  disadvantage  and 
discredit,  to  live  without  a  wife. 

^  The  education  of  children  is  restricted  to  horsemanship,  the 
use  of  arms,  and  the  practice  of  speaking  their  language  with 
elegance." — ^  They  light  their  fires  by  turning  one  stick  rapidly 
on  another."  The  same  method  is  practised  by  the  Pelew  people 
to  produce  fire. 

^'  Music,  dancing,  and  gaming,  constitute  their  principal  amuse- 
ments. Their  music  is  bad,  and  their  songs  harsh  and  hideous ; 
but  their  dances  are  more  cheerful  and  harmonious." 

^^  Having  enlarged  on  the  dispositions  and  manners  of  the  Arau- 
cans,  because  they  are  a  people  hitherto  so  little  known,  although 
Dr.  Robertson  in  his  America,  and  Peyrouse  in  his  voyages,  fjid 
iome  others  have  very  transiently  mentioned  them)  we  shall  close 
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this  part  of  the  article  Chili  with  ohterving,  that  the  Palrhes  of  the 
moiintaiDS,  now  united  with  the  state  of  Araucana,  are  more  rude 
and  ^avajBfe  than  the  other  inhabitants.^' 

^'  By  the  Araucans  the  mountaineers  are  highly  esteemed  on 
account  of  their  bold  services  in  war,  and  their  inviolable  fidelity 
in  adh<*rinfir  to  the  confederation." 

"  The  climate  of  Chili  is  the  most  delicious  in  the  new  world, 
and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone,  it  never  feels  ex- 
treme heat,  being  screened  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  and  refreshed 
on  the  west  by  cooling  sea  breezes." 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  Chili,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Rees'  Cyclopasdia,  where  he  will  find  an  abundant  source  of  the 
best  that  could  be  written.  I  had  finished  my  own  observations  on 
this  country,  before  I  had  seen  the  foregoing  quotations  from  the 
Cyclopaedia,  which  will  be  found  in  general  to  agree  with  them. 

In  taking  leave  of  Coquimbo,  on  one  of  my  voyages,  I  ran  to  the 
Dorthward  as  far  as  Quasco,  or  Nasca,  and  took  a  look  at  that  little 
port;  but  its  appearance  is  not  much  recommendation  to  it;  and  <it 
this  time  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  small  ports  were  very  much  in 
fear  of  having  any  communication  with  ships,  on  account  of  the  war 
with  the  Knglish,  they  having  received  orders  from  their  capitals 
to  that  effect,  and  fearing  some  imposition  might  be  put  upon  them. 
All  this  information  I  was  in  possession  of,  which  induced  me  not 
to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  any  thing  from  the  place.  We  stood 
close  in  with  the  anchoring  ground,  and  saw  no  danger  for  ships,  in 
or  near  the  harbour,  should  they  attempt  to  go  into  it.  The  land 
appeared  very  barren  near  the  shore.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
a  point  of  land,  that  makes  off  to  the  westwards  and  directly  to  the 
southward  of  it.  It  lies  in  latitude  28^  25'  south,  and  in  longitude 
70®  SO'  west.  I  should  judge  it  to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in  a  south 
west  direction  from  the  village.  All  the  coast  from  Nasca  to 
the  bay  to  leeward,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  latitude  23®  6',  it 
clear  of  dangers  by  keeping  two  or  three  leagues  off  shore,  and 
runs  nearly  north  and  south.  It  has  not  much  vegetation  or  inhabit 
tants  on  it  The  shores  are  easy  of  access  in  most  places.  The 
tea  is  smooth  and  pleasant  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  There  ii 
very  little  rain  from  this  latitude  down  to  thq  equinoctial  line.  It 
wag  this  coast  which  the  Tryal  fell  in  with,  after  the  negroes  had 
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taken  her ;  a  very  poor  place  for  water,  which  they  were  in  search 
of.  If  a  ship  wishes  to  make  a  harbour  hereabouts,  with  the  object 
of  making  repairs,  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  she  could  find  one ; 
but  for  any  thing  besides  repairs,  or  possibly  a  few  hair  seals,  it 
would  be  good  for  nothinsf. 

During  my  first  voyage  in  the  ship  Perseverance,  in  the  years 
1799  to  1802,  we  did  not  visit  the  coast  of  Peru,  although  we  did 
the  Gallipagos  Islands;  but  in  the  second  voyage,  in  1803  to  1807, 
we  were  on  the  coasts  both  of  Chili  and  Peru,  down  as  far  as  the 
equator.  In  giving  a  description  of  the  difierent  places,  which  I 
visi'ed  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  the  events  which  took  place  while 
at  them,  I  have  made  no  difierence  whether  it  was  during  my  first 
or  second  voyage  ;  as  it  could  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  reader 
at  what  time  the  information  was  obtained,  either  on  one  or  the 
other  voyage  ;  and  I  thought  it  best  to  describe  every  thing  worthy 
of  noticf ,  as  far  a<«  we  proceeded  in  the  first  voyage,  without  any 
refereace  to  the  regular  progress  of  it.  During  our  stay  on  this 
coast  we  were  constantly  backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  differ- 
ent ports  on  the  coast  to  the  islands  which  lie  off,  and  from  one 
island  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  our  voyage. 

We  completed  our  business  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  took  otip 
departure  from  Massa  Fuero  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1801,  and 
directed  our*  course  towards  the  Gallipagos  Islands*  where  we 
arrived,  the  second  visit,  on  the  3d  of  November  following.  No- 
thing remarkable  happened  during  the  passage. 
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Bescription  of  Uie  Gallipagos  Islands ;  with  remarks  upon  tliem,  and  the 
observations  made  durin^^  my  first  visit,  in  1800,  and  at  several  subsequent 
..  visits. 

jyiy  6n9t  visit  to  the  Gallipafsros  Islands  was  in  the  year  1800. 
On  the  30th  of  June  we  saw  Chatham  Island  bearing  north-north' 
west,  ten  leagues  distant;  soon  after  saw  Hood's  Island  bearing 
west  by  north,  six  leagues  distant;  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
anchored  in  twenty-^ight  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  in  Stephcn^s  bay, 
Kicker  rock  bearing  west  by  north.  Captain  Colnett  describes  thk 
hay  as  haying  a  bason  at  the  bottom  of  it,  fit  for  vessels  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  tons  burden  to  he  hove  down  in. 
On  the  second  examination  of  the  large  bay,  I  discovered  the  bason, 
or  cove,  which  captain  Colnett  speaks  of,  and  found  it  entirely  unsafe 
for  anchorage ;  it  was  as  convenient  for  landing,  and  for  taking  off 
wood,,  as  any  other  place  on  the  island.  It  was  a  remarkably 
pleasant  little  boat  harbour,  having  mangrove  trees  growing  in  the 
water's  edge,  nearly  all  round  the  bay.  I  presunie  when  captain 
Colnett  recommended  it  for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  to  be  hove 
down  in,  he  had  not  sounded  round  its  mouth,  or  within  the  cove ; 
if  he  had,  be  would  have  found  that  there  arc  many  places  which 
have  not  more  than  six  feet  water,  and  a  very  rough  ledge  of  rocky 
bottom,  with  a  ground  sivell  till  getting  quite  into  the  bason.  It 
lies  east*south-east  from  the  Kicker  rock.  We  examined  all  the 
shores  of  Stephen^s  bay,  and  found  the  next  best  place  to  land  was 
ID  the  south  west  part  of  it  on  several  sand  beaches.  We  found 
rocky  ground  in  the  easterly  part,  and  it  is  recommended  in  going 
in,  or  coming  out,  to  the  eastward  of  Kicker  rock,  not  to  run  near 
the  shore  within  it,  or  to  the  southward  of  the  high  head  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  bay,  it  being  foul  ground ;  for  in  case  an  anchor 
should  be  let  go  it  would  most  probably  be  lost.  There  was  very 
little  to  be  obtained  in  this  bay,  except  green  turtle. 
47 
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As  we  sailed  round  the  westerly  end  of  Chatham  Island,  we  did 
not  observe  any  dangers  till  near  the  shore.  1  navigated  from 
three  or  four  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  west  point  of  it  all 
the  west  and  north  parts,  within  a  small  distance  of  the  land,  and 
■aw  nothing  that  was  dangerous  but  one  small  island  rock,  lying  off 
the  north  east  esttreme  of  the  main  island,  abont  three  or  four 
miles  distant  I  went  with  the  boat,  but  could  not  land  on  any 
part  of  it ;  observed  some  sunken  rocks  lying  near  it  in  different 
directions.  Its  greatest  length  is  not  lAore  than  two  hundred  feet, 
and  little  more  than  half  that  in  breadth.  A  ship  should  not  come 
near  it  on  any  account.  Found  several  convenient  landing  places 
on  the  north  side,  between  the  east  end  of  the  island  and  the 
Kicker  rock,  which  is  very  remarkable  for  its  stupendous  height 
and  perpendicular  fddes ;  as  likewise  for  its  being  split  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  two  parts  ^separated  from  each  other  at  least 
twenty  feet.  It  is  split  in  the  middle,  and  is  as  smooth  as  a  piece  of 
timber  could  be  sawed.  We  passed  within  what  is  called  Dalrym- 
ple's  rock,  which  lies  about  north-north-west  from  the  westerly 
point  of  Chatham  island,  four  nules  distant.  It  is  three  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  nearly  round,  and  is  considerably  h^.  We 
found  very  indifferent  anchorage  after  we  left  the  first  bay  that  we 
anchored  in ;  as  all  the  north  side  of  the  island  was  deep  water, 
foul  ground,  and  there  wa$  do  kind  of  a  harbour.  The  southerly 
and  easterly  being  the  windward  parts  of  the  island,  and  of  course 
not  likely  to  afford  any  landing.  The  whole  of  this  island  appeared 
unfavourable  to  any  kind  of  cultivation,  as  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  mountains  of  rocks  burnt  to  a  cinder;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the 
whole  island  had  undergone  a  revolution  by  a  volcano,  and  it  is  « 
remarkable  fact, .that  it  never  rained  at  these  islands. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  Gallipagos  Islands,  that  I  hare 
teen,  is  that  of  captain  Colnett,  which  is  tolerably  correct  informa- 
tion, thoi^h  we  found  some  things  different  from  his  statement 
We  made  the  easterly  part  of  Chatham  an^  Hood's  Islands  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  and  stood  in  between  them,  and  found  Hood^s 
Island  to  lie  south  westerly  from  the  west  end  of  Chatham  Island, 
ab«>ut  seven  leagues  distant.  The  latter  island  lies  its  longest 
way  from  eastnsouth-east  to  west-north-west,  and  is  about  ten  leagues 
in  length,  and  not  far  from  half  that  in  width.  We  traversed  all 
the  south  west  side  of  Hood^s  Island,  from  the  most  extreme  soutli 
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part  of  it  to  the  north  weiJt  end,  and  tried  to  land  with  the  boat; 
bat  found  it  all  an  iron  bound  shore,  natil  we  rounded  its  north 
west  point,  where  we  found  a  good  landing-place.  Ail  the  north- 
erly part  of  the  island,  appeared  to  be  easy  of  access.  On  a  suc- 
ceeding' voy^e  we  found,  on  examination,  several  small  sand 
beaches  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  island,  where  boats  could  land. 
We  wont  over  all-  parts  of  the  island,  and  procured  plenty  of 
tortoises.  W^e  saw  many  albatrosses  with  their  young,  and  some 
sitting  on  their  eggs.  There  were  «nakea,  and  a  very  large  kind 
of  lizard.  Plenty  of  green  turtles  were  to  be  obtained.  We  like- 
wise saw  marks  of  former  visitors.  There  were  some  very  large 
trees  which  had  driHed  on  shore,  here,  that  were  much  larger  than 
any  to  be  seen  growing  on  either  of.  these  islands.  They  must 
have  driAed  from  the  c'ontinent,  and  roost  probably  from  some 
where  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  of  Panama.  They  were  of  the 
kind  t)f  wood  commonly  called  Spanish  cedar,  which  is  nearly  as 
handsome  as  mahogany.  It  is  a  convenient  place  for  procuring 
wood  and  tortoises,  which  are  all  the  island  afforded.  We  had  not  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and  longitude ;  but 
by  the  best  authority  we  were  possessed  of,  we  made  the  centre 
of  the  island  to  lie  in  latitude  1°  ^  south,  and  in  longitude  89^  40^ 
west,  which  I  presume  is  not  materially  incorrect.  Its  longest  waj 
is  from  south-south^^ast  to  north-north-west,  being  from  Gve  to  six 
miles  long,  and  two  thirds  that  in  width.  The  land  is  not  so  much 
elevated  as  Chatham  Island,  having  no  mountain  or  hill  upon  if. 
The  surface  is  burnt  stones  and  sand,  with  some  small  shrubby 
wood  growing  on  it 

1  found  it  best,  as  captain  Colnett  says,  to  make  Hood's  Island 
fiivt,  if  bound  to  the  northward,  as  you  will  then  have  all  the  rest 
of  the  islands  to  leeward.  He  speaks  of  a  reef  which  lies  at  a 
distance  off  to  the  north  west*  of  this  island  ;  but  as  we  cr.nised 
0S  that  part  of  it  qearly  two  'days  without  seeing  any  thing  of 
it,  we  were  led  to  suppose  it  to  be  only  tide  ripples,  or  two  current 
meeting,  that  he  saw.  We  then  proceeded  to  Charles'  Island,  and 
made  a  tack  or  two  to  the  south  east  6f  it  There  is  said  to  be  a 
reef  off  its  south  es^t  ends  about  three  leagues  distant.  1  obtained 
the  information  from  a  captam  William  Anderson  of  London,  who 
told  me  be  saw  it  when  he  was  in  the  ship  Castor  and  Pollux ;  but 
fre  cruised  over  the  spot  where  be  said  that  he  saw  the  reel;  ^ 
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and  could  find  nothing  of  it,  and  from  that  circumstance  concluded 
that  it  does  not  exist.  We  attempted  to  land  on  the  three  small 
islands  to  the  south  east  of  Charles'  Island,  at  three  or  four  miles 
distance  from  it,  called  Gardner's,  Watson's,  and  Caldwell's  Islands; 
but  found  there  was  no  possibilitj  of  effecting  it.  We  passed  to 
the  northward^  of  them,  and  landed  in  a  very  conyenient  cove  for 
that  purpose,  on  the  main  island,  where  we  found  marks  of  people 
having  very  recently  left  it.  There  were  some  seal  skins  left 
pegged  out  by  them,  and  fresh  ashes  where  they  had  made  fires. 
Plenty  of  tortoises  were  to  he  obtained  here.  This  landii^  place 
is  nearly  west,  and  right  within  the  most  southerly  small  island, 
which  lies  on  the  ea^t  side,  and  near  to  Charles'  Island.  We  next 
landed  on  a  small  island,  that  can  scarcely  be  called  so,  as  it  connects 
80  nearly  with  Charles'  Island  to  the  northward  of  the  oove,  and 
with  the  other  small  island,  last  mentioned,  to  the  eastward  of  it 
A  little  further  to  the  northward  the  land  forms  a  fine  bay,  to  ap- 
pearance four  or  five  miles  distant ;  after  which  the  land  trends 
away  to  the  westward  more.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  examined 
that  bay ;  but  the  current  swept  us  to  leeward  so  far  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  that  I  found  in  the  morning  we  should  not  be  able  to 
recover  the  place  in  several  days.  We  bore  away  and  run  to  the 
northward  for  James'  Island. 

Charles'  Island  lies  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  Hood^ 
and  about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  it.  On  a  succeeding  voyage  w^ 
found  that  there  was  a  good  harbour  on  the  south  west  side,  we 
anchored  there,  and  found  it  very  commodious  for  wooding.  Its  soil 
was  much  better  than  either  of  the  islands,  which  have  been  al* 
ready  described,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  for  cultivation  of 
any  one  of  the  group  that  I  have  seen.  The  trees  at  the  south- 
ward of  the  anchoring  place,  in  ascending  the  moderately  elevated 
land,  appeared  to  be  of  a  good  growth,  which  indicates  a  rich  soil. 
This  i«iland  is  not  so  much  torn  to  pieces  with  volcanos  as  the 
others  that  1  have  visited,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  from  what  I  saw, 
together  with  the  information  I  have  obtained  since  I  was  there 
of  the  progress  that  an  Irishman  was  making  in  cultivating  the  inte- 
rior of  this  island,  that  it  might  be  very  easily  made  to  support 
many  inhabitants  with  its  own  productions.  There  are  salt  lagoons 
adjacent  to  the  beach  where  we  landed  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  bay, 
in  which  may  be  often  found  good  shooting  of  teals  and  flamingoes. 
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It  is  best  to  ascbor  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore,  in  five  and  six 
fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom ;  the  west  point  of  the  bay  bearing 
west  by  south,  and  the  east  point  north  east  by  east.  This  island 
is  about  the  same  in  length  as  in  breadth,  and  is  estimated  to  be  ten 
miles  in  diameter.  In  making  the  harbour,  pass  to  the  southward 
of  the  island,  when  coming  from  th^  eastward,  by  which  means  a 
steady  fresh  breeze  of  wind  will  be  experienced  till  quite  op  with 
the  westerly  point  of  the  bay.  If  a  ship  attempts  to  come  in  to  the 
northward  and  eastward  of  the  island,  she  will  be  most  likely  to 
have  baffling  winds  and  calms.  « 

In  our  run  to  Jameses  Island,  we  passed  between  Albermarlet 
Barrington,  Duncan,  and  Jarvis's  Islands,  down  to  Jameses  bay, 
which  is  fortned  on  the  north  west  side  of  Jameses  Island.  We 
saw  in  this  run  a  number  of  others,  which  captain  Colnett  has  not 
laid  down,  but  all  the  large  ones  were  on  the  easterly  side  of  us, 
and  all  the  small  ones  lay  to  the  westward  of  us.  The  latter  lie 
off  the  south  east  end  of  Albermarl  :> ;  but  did  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous.  Indeed  we  saw  no  dangers  off  any  of  the  islands  in 
the  whole  cluster,  that  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore,  except 
the  one  already  described  to  %he  north  east  of  Chatham  Island. 
When  we  were  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage,  between 
Albermarle  and  James's  Island,  night  came  on  and  we  had  to  make 
short  boards  through  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  found  that  the 
current  had  set  us  to  leeward  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  notwithstand- 
ing we  had  beat  to  windward,  during  the  night,  with  a  good  fresh 
breeze  from  the  southward.  We  stood  ioto  James's  bay,  where 
we  anchored  in  seven  fathoms,  good  bottom  ;  and  found  it  to  be  a 
good  safe  harbour,  sheltered  from  all  prevailing  winds.  We  like- 
wise found  fresh  water  here,  as  captain  Colnett  mentions,  which 
was  very  good,  and  filled  eighteen  or  twenty  of  our  butts.  We 
caught  plenty  of  fish  ;  but  they  were  not  very  good.  We  also 
killed  some  flamingoes  and  teals^  m  the  salt  ponds  that  lie  just  with^ 
fa  the  sand  beach,  abreast  of  the  anchoring  place.  We  citt  a  sup- 
ply of  wood  between  the  ponds  and  the  sea,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
best  to  bum  of  any  I  ever  saw. 

When  we  arrived  in  this  bay  we  found  two  Spanish  brigs  ri<fing 
together  by  another  brig  which  had  been  sunk  for  that  purpose. 
They  had  all  three  been  cut  out  of  Pisco.  They  were  prizes  to 
the  ship  Henry  of  London,  commanded  by  captain  William  Watson, 
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)vho  arrived  on  (he  23d  of  July,  from  a  whaling  cruise.  I  had 
flattered  myself  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Henry,  1  shook!  have 
much  pleasure  in  the  company  of  the  captain.  As  the  two  Span- 
ish brigs  were  left  with  only  one  man,  one  hoy,  and  a  Spanish  ne- 
gro prisoner,  1  was  confident  the  ship  could  not  be  long  absent ; 
but  when  she  arrived  I  was  very  much  disapfiointed  in  my  antici- 
pations. The  captain  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  dninkard, 
and  the  most  low  and  mean  spiriti^d  man,  that  ever  was  put  in 
chai-ge  of  properly.  Here  was  one  instance  of  the  abuse  of  pow- 
\cr,  that  was  given  to  a  villian,  who  made  use  of  it  to  rob  and  plm»- 
der  on  the  high  seas.  He  had  itm  contemplation  to  plunder  me,, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  attempted  it,  had  his  ofikera 
and  crew  been  willing  to  have  assisted  in  soch  an  outrage.  He 
found  me  with  only  ten  men  on  hoard  my  ship,  when  he  came  into 
the  bay.  Several  of  them  were  sick  with  the  scurvy  and  other 
complaints.  I  had  buried  one  but  a  few  days  previous,  who  died 
of  a  scorbutic  complaint  In  this  weak  and  helpless  condition  he 
threatened,  with  other  insults,  to  take  away  my  men  as  British 
subjects.  He  came  on  board  once  and  demanded  my  chief  officer. 
I  found  that  1  must  cither  let  h^  take  him,  or  have  reconrse  to 
some  very  hostile  measures.  On  my  telling  him,  however,  that 
he  should  take  no  advantage  of  me  with  impunity,  althotigh  I 
was  in  such  a  disabled  state,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to 
pursue  his  designs,  especially  when  he  found  there  was  some 
appearance  of  opposition  in  the  way. «  The  Henry  mounted  foar^ 
teen  six  pounders,  mo^  of  which  were  too  light  for  actual  service, 
and  I  found  her  commander  to  be  not  of  the  fighting  cast,  but 
one  of  the  blustering  sort  of  men.  They  led  us  on  the  3CKh  of 
July,  to  our  great  satisfaction.  They  left  captain  Anderson  hite  of 
the  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  London,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
and  who  had  been  put,  with  seven  of  his  men,  on  shore  on  the 
weather-head  of  Albermarle  Island  to  recruit  from  the  scurvy,  which 
they  aiU  had  very  badly.  During  their  stay  on  shore,  a  Spanish 
privateer  ship,  called  the  Atlantic,  fell  in  with  and  captured  his, 
and  one  more  English  ship,  that  was  in  company.  Captain  Andei^ 
son  had  no  knowledge  of  his  ship,  or  v/hdtt  had  happened  to  her, 
at  the  time  he  left  this  bay.  He  was  left  there  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  Henry^s  Spanish  prizes,  calte^  the  St.  Bartholomew.    He 
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fitted  and  tigged  her  and  left  this  place,  intending  to  proceed  to 
London  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

Mr  hiist  we  were  at  Jameses  bay,  we  examined  all  the  westerly 
part  of  the  island,  and  found  several  good  landing  places  to  the 
southward  of  where  our  ship  was  moored.  The  direction  of  the 
shore  is  from  sooth  to  8outh««onth-west.  We  likewise  examined 
ail  the  north,  and  part  of  the  easterly  side  of  it,  and  found  good 
landing  in  several  places;  but  all  very  ragged  rocky  shores. 
Jameses  bay  is,  as  has  been  before  stated,  on  the  north  west  side 
of  James's  island.  There  is  a  small  isiandiying  .about  four  miles 
to  the  north  west  of  the  anchoring  ground,  by  which  strangers 
may  know  how  to  find  the  bay.  Before  anchoring,  run  in  till 
abreast  the  twiddle  of  the  white  sandy  beach,  and  come  to  in  seven 
iathoms  water.  This  island  is  nearly  seven  leagues  in  length, 
from  north  to  souths  and  its  breadth  abojut  tive  leagues.  The 
equator  passed  near  its  north  extreme.  The  westerly  part  of  it 
has  some  soil  from  two  miles  to  the  northward  to  ten  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  anchoring  place.  Most  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
are  clothed  witfi  trees  of  a  good  growth,  and  in  some  parts  the 
under  wood  and  shrubbejy  are  aftthick,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  per- 
^n  to  penetrate  them.  It  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  land 
should  produce  verdure  where  there  is  no  rain,  rivers,  or  springs, 
whereby  it  can  be  watered ;  but  in  this  place  the  dew  falls  so  heavily 
tt  some  seasons,  that  it  would  wet  a  man^s  clothes  .ta  be  out  at 
nigfat,  as  much  as  a  small  rain.  All  the  animals  that  are  found  here 
are  the  terrapin,  (or  tortoise,)  guana^,  ^f  two  species,  land 
and  sea ;  snakes,  of  two  or  three  kinds ;  and  lizards  of  different 
sorts.  The  feathered  race  is  the  pelican,  which  lays  its  eggs  ia 
nests  built  on  trees;  flamingoes,  and  a  small  Idnd  of  albatross  which, 
does  not  lay  its  eggs  in  rookeries,  but  is  found  here  sitting  and 
hatching  on  the  burnt  stony  ground ;  gulls,  teals,  rooks ;  a  small 
kind  of  heron,  which  is  in  this  country  vulgarly  called  shite-poke ; 
the  ring  dove,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  small  sparrows.  There 
are  some  ^eais  of  both  the  fur  and  hair  kind,  and  green  turtles  are 
found  on  the  beaches. 

As  it  may  be  gratifyiQg  to  the  reader,  I  shall  give  a  descriptioa 
of  some  of  the  animals  that  are  mentioned  above.  The  terrapiui 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  land  tortoilte,  th4|  is  found 
here,  is  by  far  the  largest,  best,  and  inost  nuiuerous  of  any 
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place  I  ever  visited.  Some  of  the  lar^st  weigh  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  ;  hut  their  common  size  is  between  fiAy  and  one 
hundred  pounds.  Their  shape  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our 
small  land  tortoise,  which  is  foimd  upon  the  upland,  and  is  like 
it  his^h  and  round  on  the  back.  They  have  a  very  long  neck, 
which,  together  with  their  head,  has  a  very  disagreeable  appear* 
ance,  very  much  resembling  a  large  serpent.  I  have  seen  them 
with  necks  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and  when  they  saw 
any  thing  that  was  new  to  them,  or  met  each  other,  they  would 
raise  their  heads  as  high  as  they  could,  their  necks  being  nearly 
vertical,  and  advance  with  their  mouths  wide  open ;  appearing  to 
be  the  most  spiteful  of  any  reptile  whatever.  Sometknes  two  of 
them  would  come  up  to  each  other  in  that  manner,  so  near  as  al- 
most to  touchy  and  stand  in  that  position  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
appearing  so  angry  that  their  months,  heads,  and  necks,  appeared 
to  quiver  with  passion ;  when  by  the  least  touch  of  a  stick  against 
their  necks  or  heads,  they  would  shrink  back  in  an  instant  and 
draw  their  necks,  heads,  and  legs  into  their  shells.  This  is  the 
only  quick  motion  I  ever  saw  them  perform.  I  was  put  in  the 
same  kind  of  fear  that  is  felt  alBhe  sight  or  near  approach  of  a 
snake,  at  the  first  one  I  saw,  which  was  very  large.  I  was  alone 
at  the  time  and  he  stretched  himself  as  high  as  he  could,  opened 
his  mouth,  and  advanced  towards  me.  His  body  was  raised  more 
than  a  foot  from  the  ground,  his  head  turned  forward  in  the  man» 
ner  of  a  snake  in  the  act  of  biting,  and  raised  two  feet  and  a  half 
above  its  body.  I  had  a  musket  in  my  hand  at  the  time,  and  when 
he  advanced  near  enough  to  reach  him  with  it,  I  held  the  muzzle 
out  so  that  he  hit  his  neck  against  it,  at  the  touch  of  whidb,  he 
dropt  himself  upon  the  ground  and  instantly  secured  all  his  limbs 
within  his  shell.  They  are  perfectly  harmless,  as  much  so  as  any 
animal  I  know  of,  notwithstanding  their  threatening  appearance. 
They  have  no  teeth,  and  of  course  they  cannot  bite  very  bard. 
They  take  their  food  into  their  mouths  by  the  assistance  of  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  which  shut  together  one  a 
little  within  the  other,  so  as  to  nip  grass,  or  any  flowers,  berries,  or 
shrubbery,  the  only  food  they  eat. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  elephant  hafe  seen  the  exact  resem- 
blance of  the  leg  and  foot  of  a  terrapin.  1  have  thought  that  1 
could  discover  some  faint  resemblance  to  that  animal  In  sagaci^< 
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They  are  very  prudent  in  taking  care  of  themselres  and  their 
egoff^,  and  in  the  manner  of  securing  them  in  their  nests ;  and  I 
have  observed  on  board  my  own  ship  as  well  as  others,  thlt  they 
can  ea«<ily  be  taught  to  go  to  any  place  on  the  deck,  which  may  be 
wished  foe  them  to  be  constantly  kept  in.  The  method  to  eflfect 
thi«  is,  by  whipping  them  with  a  small  line  when  they  are  out  of 
place,  and  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them  to  the  place  assigned 
for  them ;  which  being  repeated  a  few  times  will  bring  them  mto 
the  practice  of  going  themselves,  by  being  whipped  when  they 
are  out  of  their  place.  They  can  he  taught  to  eat  on  board  a  ship 
a^  well  as  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  and  will  live  for  a  long  time  if  there 
is  proper  food  provided  for  them.  This  1  always  took  care  to  do 
when  in  a  place  where  1  cotild  procure  it.  The  most  suitable  to 
take  on  board  a  ship,  is  prickly  pear-trees,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
a  soft  pithy  substance,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  full  of  juice.  Some- 
times I  procured  grass  for  them.  Either  of  these  1  eing  strewed 
on  the  quarter  deck,  the  pear-tree  being  cut  iine,  would  immediately 
entice  them  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  deck  to  it ;  and  they 
would  eat  in  their  way  as  well  as  any  domestic  animal.  I  have 
known  th'^m  live  several  montl^  without  food  j  but  they  always  in 
that  case  grow  lighter  and  their  fat  diminishes,  as  common  sense 
teaches,  notwithstanding  some  writers  have  asserted  to  the  contrary. 
If  food  will  fatten  animals,  to  go  without  it  will  make  them 
lean. 

I  carried  at  one  time  from  James's  Islmid  three  hundred  very 
good  terrapins  to  the  island  of  Massa  Fuero  ;  and  there  landed  more 
than  one  half  of  them,  aAer  having  them  sixty  days  on  board  my 
Ship»  Half  of  the  number  landed,  died  as  soon  as  they  took  food, 
This  was  owing  to  their  stomachs  having  got  so  weak  and  out  of 
tone,  that  they  could  not  digest  it.  As  soon  as  they  eat  any  grass 
after  landing,  they  would  froth  at  the  mouth,  and  appeared  to  be 
m  a  state  of  insanity^  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 
This  satisfied  me  that  they  were  in  some  degree  like  other  animals, 
and  only  differed  from  them  by  being  slower  in  their  motions,  and 
that  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  prpduce  an  effect  upon  their  system 
than  upon  that  of  other  creatures.  -  Those  that  survived  the  shock 
vrhich  was  occasioned  by  this  sudden  transition  from  total  abstinence 
to  that  of  abundance,  soon  hecanie  tranquil  and  appeared  to  be  as 
healthy  and  as  contented  with  the  climate  at  whea  they  were  at 
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their  native  place,  and  tbey  would  probably  have  lived  as  long  had 
they  not  heen  killed  for  food.  Their  flesh,  without  exception,  is  of 
an  sweet  and  pleasant  a  flavonr  as  any  that  I  ever  eat.  It  was 
common  to  take  out  of  one  of  them  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  fat, 
when  they  were  opened,  besides  what  was  necessary  to  cook  them 
with.  This  was  as  yellow  a«  our  best  butter,  and  of  a  sweeter 
flavour  than  hojf's  lard.  They  are  the  slowest  in  their  motions  of 
any  animal  f  ever  saw  except  'he  sloth.  They  are  remarkable  for 
thp»r  fftrenerth ;  one  of  them  would  bear  a  man^s  weigpht  on  his 
back  and  walk  with  him.  I  have  seen  them  at  one  or  two  other 
phces  only.  One  instanee  was  those  brought  from  Madaga^ar  to 
the  Isle  of  France ;  but  they  were  far  inferior  in  siae,  had  longer 
le«r<i,  and  were  much  more  ugly  in  their  looks  than  those  of  the 
Gallipagos  Islands.  1  think  I  have  likewise  seen  them  at  some  of 
the  Oriental  Islands  which  I  visited. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  describing  the  terrapin,  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  been,  had  it  not  been  fpr  the  many  vague 
accoimts  given  of  it  by  some  writers,  and  the  incorrect  state- 
ments made  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  The 
frequent  political  comparisons  and  allusions,  which  have  been , 
made  by  our  public  papers  and  orators  to  this  animal,  piay  have  led 
the  people  of  this  country  into  incorrect  notions  concerning  them. 
It  has  been  publicly  said  that  terrapins  are  common  to  China, 
which  I  am  confident  is  incorrect ;  for  I  have  carried  them  to  Can- 
ton at  two  difierent  times,  and  every  Chinese  who  came  on  board 
my  .<hip,  was  particularly  curious  in  inspecting  and  asking  questions 
about  them,  and  not  one,  1  am  positive,  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
i^nimal  before. 

The  land  Guana  is  very  similar  in  shape  to  the  lizard  or  alliga- 
tor, having  four  leg9„  and  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long. 
Their  shape  is  like  a  short  thick  snake  with  four  legs ;  but  it  is  a 
Tery  innocent  animal.  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  burned  rocks,  or 
cinder,  and  their  skid  looks  almost  as  coarse  and  rough.  They  are 
tolerably  good  eating  and  would  be  made  use  of  for  food  were  there ^ 
not  so  many  terrapins  and  sea  turtles  to  be  got  at  this  place. 

The  sea  guana  resembles  the  land  guana  in  its  shape,  being 
about  the  same  size  ;  but  its  back  and  head  go  up  to  a  sharp  ridge 
on  the  top,  and  a  comb  runs  from  near  the  nose  over  the  top  of  its 
head  to  near  the  end  of  its  taii^  on  the  top  of  this  ridge,  which 
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gives  it  the  most  disagreeable  appearance  of  any  animal  to  be 
found  here.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  nearly  black  and  has  ai 
roq^h  and  coarse  an  appearance  as  the  land  kind.  It  obtains  its 
living  entirely  out  of  the  sea.  The  other  kind  feeds  upon  the 
same  vegetable  substfuice  as  the  terrapin. 

The  largest  kind  of  lizards  found  here  resembles  the  land  gna- 
na,  in  every  thing  except  size  ;  they  being  only  a  little  more  than 
half  the  length.  Their  colour  and  coarse  appearance  ajpe  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  a  bright  vermilion  red  throat,  wfiich  makes 
it  appear  as  if  bloody.  There  are  to  be  found  here  also  two 
smaller  kinds  of  lizards.  The  tmallest  is  notmu  h  longer  than  a 
man's  finger.  The  size  of  the  other  kind  is  between  the  two. 
There  is  no  particular  difference  ib  the  shape  of  the  three  kinds ; 
but  the  colour  of  the  two  latter  is  gray.  They  are  very  harm- 
less animals.  The  snakes  that  we  found  here  appeared  to  be  most 
of  them  harmless ;  none  possessing  any  venomous  qualities  that  we 
had  any  knowledge  of.  One  kind  of  them  is  four  or  tive  feet 
long,  and  not  thicker  than  a  person^s  finger,  and  is  striped.  There 
was  a  short  thick  snake  which  is  not  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  about  the  size  of  the  one  described  above.  Its  col-* 
our  is  clouded  with  a  mixture  of  dark  gray,  black,  and  red.  One 
or  two  other  small  kinds  were  seen  by  us,  but  not  worth  being 
particularly  described.  , 

The  pelican  of  this  place  is  in  appearance  much  like  those  in 
the  Wet-t  Indies.  They  have  a  monstrous  large  bill,  which  ii 
more  than  a  foot  long,  with  a  cot,  or  bag,  growing  to  the  under 
part  of  the  bill,  from  near  its  end  up  to  its  throat.  The  under  jaw 
is  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  spread  open  similar  to  a 
net  bow,  and  the  cot  will  expand,  so  as  to  contain  near  a  peck  of 
grain.  With  this  net  they  are  able  to  catch  fish  for  food,  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  young.  They  are  the  most  clumsy  bird  that 
I  ever  saw.  When  in  the  act  of  diving  they  make  the  most  awk- 
ward appearance  that  can  be  imagined ;  which  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  comparing  it  to  the  manner  in  which  a  sailor 
washes  his  clothes,  by  makin§^ihem  fast  to  the  end  of  a  rope  and 
throwing  them  from  the  forecastle  into  the  sea  ;  when  they  Mnke 
the  water,  they  spread  ont,  with  the  trowsers  in  one  direction,  the 
shirt  in  another,  and  the  jacket  in  a  third.  The  pelican  makes  a 
plunge  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  food  in  a  aumiiar 
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manner,  its  wings  being  e^tenHed,  its  mouth  open,  and  its  bill  ex- 
panded ;  and  with  two  enormously  lai^e  feet  spread  out  behind 
exhibits  itself  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  (Sprawling  manner. 
The  small  albatross  has  been  before  described. 
The  ring  dove  i^  not  so  large  as  a  turtle  dove,  and  is  more  of 
the  colour  of  the  quail  of  thi"*  country,  than  that  of  the  dove.  It 
has  a  ring  of  feathers  round  its  neck,  of  a  light  colour,  and  is  a 
little  fiimple,  stupid  kind  of  a  bird.  They  are  commonly  found  on 
the  ground,  amongst  the  groves  of  trees,  where  is  not  much  under 
brush.  They  are  a  very  delicate  bird,  and  good  eating.  The  method 
we  practised  to  take  them,  was  by  going  into  the  woods  and  taking 
with  us  small  sticks,  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  start  a  flock  of  them, 
when  they  would  light  upon  the  little  bushes,  and  then  walk  up 
near  enough  to  reach  them  with  our  sticks,  and  with  a  gentle  mo- 
tion place  our  stick  close  to  the  side  of  their  neck,  and  while  thej 
would  sit  nodding,  and  looking  stupidly  at  the  stick,  give  them  a 
sudden  blow  and  break  their  necks.  By  these  means,  three  or  four 
of  the  crew  could  go  into  a  grove  and  kill  five  or  six  doEen  in  two 
hours,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  make  oar  ship^s  company  a 
good  dinner. 

There  is  another  remarkable  bird  found  here,  which  has  not 
before  been  described.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  diver. 
They  resemble  the  small  kind  of  booby,  and  something  similar 
to  the  k'ud  which  is  described  at  the  Lobas  Islands,  called  Bona- 
parte's army,  excepting  they  are  of  rather  a  darker  colour  on  the 
breast  and  neck,  and  their  beaks  and  feet  are  of  a  Prussian  blue. 
These  birds  collect  together  in  small  flocks  for  the  purpose  of 
diving.  They  fly  round  in  a  circle  and  continue  to  rise  till  they 
get  to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  the  air,  when 
one  of  thom  makes  a  pitch  to  dive,  at  which  motion  every  one 
follows,  and  they  fly  down  with  remarkable  swiftness,  till  within 
four  or  fi\e  yards  of  the  surface,  and  then  suddenly  clasp  their 
wings  together  and  go  into  the  water  with  the  greatest  velocity 
that  can  be  conceived  of,  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I 
ever  witnessed.  This  bird  shouM  be  contrasted  with  the  pelican. 
I  have  oAen  stood  upon  the  ship's  taferel  rail,  and  sometimes  have 
gone  into  one  of  the  tops,  to  observe  the  motions  of  these  birds 
whilst  they  were  diving,  especially  when  they  came  near  the  ship. 
Tbey  go  into  the  water  with  auch  force  as  to  fbnn  a  curve  of 
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thirty  or  forty  yards  in  leng-th,  before  coming  to  the  top  a^ain, 
going"  to,  a  great  depth  under  water.  They  glide  under  water  at 
« almost  as  great  a  degree  of  swiftness  as  when  flying  in  the  air. 
The  water  was  so  very  transparent  where  the  ship  lay,  that  they 
could  very  plainly  be  seen  when  near,  during  all  their  submarine 
course. 

These  islands  afford  some  seals  of  both  the  fur  and  hair  kind  ; 
and  1  think  a  vessel  might  procure  several  thousands  ol'  the  two 
kinds,  upon  the  whole  of  this  cluster  of  islands,  as  all  of  them 
afibrd  some.  Green  turtles  are  found  here  in  the  greatest  plenty  ; 
and  they  are  the  easiest  procured,  of  any  place  that  1  ever  visited 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  south  east  part  of  Jameses  Island  we  did  not  explore  suffi- 
ciently to  g-ive  much  account  of  it ;  but  from  what  we  did  see,  I  was 
led  to  tielieve  that  it  has  not  so  much  soil  on  it  as  the  westerly 
part.  There  are  two  salt  lagoons  directly  back  of  the  sandy  beach, 
abreast  where  ships  anchor,  not  more  than  ten  rods  from  the  shore ; 
and  we  often  shot  teals  and  flamingoes  here.  'All  the  watering 
place  on  this  island  yet  found  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
to  the  northward  of  the  lagoons.  It  is  easily  discovered  in  rowing 
along  near  the  shore,  as  there  will  be  observed  a  remarkable  nook 
make  into  the  land  to  the  eastward,  where  the  rocks  on  each  side 
are  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  perpendicular  height.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  trenches,  or  g^tturs  cut  in  the  rock  rt  the  head 
of  the  cote,  to  lead  the  water  that  oozes  out  into  a  bason,  which 
holds  not  more  than  6fteen  or  twenty  gallons.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance '  at  the  head  of  the  nook  as  if  a  brook  had  wore  away 
the  roc'ks,  as  it  run  down  from  the  high  land.  At  this  place 
a  person  can  with  some  difficulty  get  up  to  the  top.  I  have  been 
at  this  place  when  there  was  water  standing  in  several  little  basins 
on  the  upland  above  the  brow,  which  appeared  to  have  oome  down 
a  valley  betweeh  two  moderately  elevated  "hills ;  and  at  other 
times  when  there  was  no  sign  of  a  drop  of  fresh  water  either  above 
or  below  the  brink  of  the  hill. 

The  method  we  took  to  fill*  with  water  here,  was  to  raf\  our 
empty  casks  on  shore  and  haul  them  on  to  the  shelf  of  the  rock  by 
means  of  a  hauling  line,  place  them  beside  the  basin,  already  men^ 
tipned,  and  leave  a  man  with  them  constantly  night  and  day,  to 
attend  and  dip  up  the  water  as  fast  as  the  basin  ^ied.    By  thif 
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means  we  could  sometimefl  save  three  hundred  gallons  in  twenty- 
foiir  hours.  We  got  the  casks  off  to  the  boat  again  by  means  of 
a  hauling  line  being  made  fast  to  them.  Afler  this  it  was  rolled 
into  a  kind  of  pit,  which  was  wore  into  the  rocks  by  the  constant 
sui^ng  of  the  sea.  They  were  then  hauled  to  and  taken  into  the 
boat  by  means  of  a  par-buckle,  if  the  boat  was  sufficiently  lar^  and 
stroiig  to  receive  them,  otherwise  we  towed  them  to  the  ship. 
This  watering  place  is  immediately  to  the  southward  and  east* 
ward  of  the  most  extreme  north  west  high  head  of  the  island. 

There  is  one  very  lai^e  island  to  the  ^outh  east  of  Jameses 
Island,  e^ht  or  ten  leagues  distant,  which  1  know  but  very  little  of, 
as  I  never  visited  it,  neither  have  I  seen  any  one  that  did.  Its  ap- 
pearance as  I  passed  it,  within  four  or  five  leagues  distance,  was 
more  favourable  than  any  one  of  the  cluster.  I  should  recommend 
to  any  person  that  was  in  pursuit  of  seals  or  terrapins,  to  examine 
this  island,  as  from  its  appearance  I  shodd  think  it  worthy  their 
attention. 

Albermarle  is  much  the  largest,  and  is  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Gallipagos  Islands.  Its  largest  way  is  from  north  to  south,  and  ita 
north  point  by  our^  observations  lies  in  latitude  0^  15'  north,  and  in 
longitude  91**  15'  west.  Its  south  extreme  0°  62' south.  The 
extreme  width  of  the  island  we  estimated  at  six  leagues.  It  has 
a  spacious  bay  on  the  west  side,  with  an  island  lying  in  the  middle 
of  it,  called  Narborough,  estimated  at  sixteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  has  a  hu^  and  very  remarkable  rock,  lying  three  or 
four  leagued  off  the  north  point,  in  nearly  a  west  direction,  which 
is  called  Rodondo.  The  land  on  it  is  much  higher  than  dn  any 
other  island  of  the  group,  and  has  some  very  high  mountains.  Its 
appearance  is  like  *most  of  the  other  large  islands,  a  great  part 
of  it  appearing  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  volcanos.  I  have 
seen  places  on  this  island  and  also  on  James\  and  Chatham  Island 
for  a  mile  square,  which  had  the  appearance  of  once  being  a  solid 
rock;  but  had  been  heated  by  volcanos  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  it  to  melt  and  run  off  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  resemble 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  having  the  appearance  in  many  places  of 
the  surf,  as  it  rolls  on  shore  on  flat  beaches,  with  one  sea  following 
on  the  back  of  another.  It  is  very  dangerous  attempting  to  pasa 
over  those, burned  places,  as  there  are  very  deep  chasms,  some  of 
them  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  depth)  which  a  person  would  be  li«* 
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ble  to  fall  into.  If  this*  accirlent  was  to  b8^>peD  to  an  adventurer,  if 
he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to 
get  out  ag^in,  as^he  rocks  are  so  much  burned  that  they  have 
but  little  strength  in  them.  When  we  walked  over  this  clinker  the 
tread  of  our  feet  would  cause  a  remarkable  sound,  as  if  walking 
on  bell  metal.  Albermarle  Inland  is  similar  to  the  others  in  the 
production  of  terrapins,  and  sea  turtles,  seals,  and  all  the  other  ani« 
mals  common  to  them. 

Were  it  not  for  the  adrantages  which  these  islands  afford  to  the 
American  and  English  whaling  ships,  in  getting  a  supply  of  fresh 
provisions  when  in  these  seas,  I  know  not  what  they  would  do, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  as  they  then  could  not  possibly  obtain 
any  from  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  advantages  which  ships 
derive  from  these  islands  are  very  important,  in  consequence  of 
their  lying  so  much  in  the  way  of  those  employed  in  the  whaling 
business,  who  can  always  get  a  supply  of  fresh  provision  here, 
and  not  be  put  much  out  of  their  course ;  without  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  to  sea  but  a  few  months,  before  their 
people  would  die  with  the  scurvy.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
islands  lying  between  Albermarle  on  the  west,  James's  on  the  north, 
Chatham  on  the  east,  and  Hood's  and  Charles's  Islands  on  the 
south,  i  presume  1  saw  more  than  twenty  within  the  above  space 
besides  two  to  the  northward,  and  in  sight  of  Albermarle,  and 
James's  Island.  The  distance  from  Albermarle  to  the  nearest  port 
of  James's  is  about  nine  or  ten  miles.  It  is  good  navigation  be- 
tween them,  although  I  never  have  known  of  any  one  who  had 
been  through  previous  to  ourselves. 

The  most  extraordinary  phenomenon,  happened  while  we  were 
riding  in  James's  bay,  in  the  year  1800,  that  I  ever  witnessed  in 
my  life  ;  and  as  I  do  qot  remember  to  have  ever  heard  or  read  of 
any  thing  like  it  either  before  or  since,  I  will  here  insert  an  ex^tract 
from  the  ship^s  Journal,  describing  it,  as  it  was  minuted  down  at 
the  time  it  took  place,  by  the  officer  who  had  the  care  of  the  log 
book.  *^  As  our  boat  was  coming  from  the  watering  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  ?lst  of  August,  between  sunset  and  dark,  with  a 
load  of  water,  we  saw  a  large  black  cloud  gathering  over  the 
highest  mountain  on  Albermarle  Island,  which  was  the  same  place 
where  one  of  the  men  on  board  our  ship  had  asserted  that  he  had 
teen  a  volcano  burning  in  1797 ;  soon  after  the  cloud  gathered,  it 
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formed  a  spire  or  piked  end  similar  to  that  of  a  cloud  when  about 
to  meet  a  water  spout.  It  descended  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
with  a  body  of  fire  following  it,  apparently  of  the  size  of  the  iai^ 
gest  part  of  the  steeple  of  a  meeting  houw.  Its  illumination  wafl 
80  great,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  people  in  the 
boat,  although  they  were  at  the  time  rowing  with  their  backs  to- 
ward iti  After  the  fire  had  descended  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain it  continued  some  seconds,  when  it  broke  like  a  water  spout 
and  left  a  streak  where  it  had  passed,  which  appeared  as  brilliant  as 
a  column  of  fire,  and  continued  for  near  half  an  hour  before  it 
wholly  disappeared." 

The  watering  place  on  Albermarle  Island  is  in  a  cove  directly  to 
the  eastward  of  Narhorough.  and  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  island. 
The  passage  between  the  tivo  islands  being  not  more  than  two 
miles  across.  In  going  into  the  cove  it  may  be  approached  from  the 
Borthward,  or  from  the  southward ;  but  it  is  most  common  for  shipt 
to  go  in  from  tlie  northward.  A  red  head,  or  cliff  on  Albermarle 
will  be  seen  before  getting  so  far  to  the  southward  as  where  the 
cove  makes  in.  The  shore  to  the  northward  of  the  red  head,  for 
several  miles,  is  all  green  mangroves,  and  to  the  southward  it  is  all 
burnt,  rocky,  mountainous  land,  for  about  half  a  mile,  after  which  the 
cove  makes  in  ;  but  it  is  so  small,  and  the  land  so  very  high  round 
it,  that  it  will  not  be  seen  until  very  near. 

To  enter  the  cove  when  coming  from  the  southward,  it  must  be 
found  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances  make  practicable. 
The  best  guide  that  I  can  recommend  is,  to  keep  Albermarle  shore 
en  board  as  near  as  possible  and  be  safe  ;  when  in  passing  by  the 
cove  it  cannot  help  being  seen,  as  it  makes  in  a  north  east  direction. 
The  winds  are  generally  very  light  and  variable  in  the  passage 
between  Albermarle  and  Narhorough,  which  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  always  have  the  boats  in  readiness  for  the  purpose  of  towing, 
either  to  keep  the  ship  off  shore,  or  get  her  into  the  cove,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  When  a  ship  gets  in,  she  can  anchor 
in  from  nine  to  twenty- five  fathoms  water,  in  good  muddy  bot- 
tom; but  there  will  be  no  soundings?  soon  after  passing  without  the 
last  mentioned  depth.  The  watering  places  ar^  to  be  found  oq 
the  south  east  side  of  the  cove,  and  are  eight  or  ten  in  number. 
They  are  formed  by  holes  which  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  just  above 
the  surf,  and  will  contain  about  one  barrel  each.    They  are  situated 
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directly  undemteath  some  little  hillocks  or  ktioM?,  which  will  bp  a 
good  mark  to  find  them  by.  There  are  likewise  Iwo  or  tlippe 
litfle  firnllies  near  then;,  in  wbich  water  sometimp^  run=f.  A  &hip 
may  fill  at  this  place  from  Gfiy  to  one  hundred  and  dtlv  haireli 
in  twenty-fonr  hour?*,  by  attendinjsr  niorht  and  dny  an  hns  liern  re- 
commended at  James's  Inland.  Plenty  of  wood  ran  be  prnrured  to 
the  northward  of  the  red  head,  from  the  ^rer^n  mannfrfrvea  Kefore 
inentioned,  or  from  Narboroufi^h  Island.  Thi°  Uttl<?  cove  i^  as  >jiug 
9l  plf»ce  a?*  any  I  know  amongst  the  islands  for  a  ship  to  [ie  in  and  o\  er- 
hanl  her  nfif^ing",  or  make  any  repairs  that  maybe  /bund  Bocc?yiary, 
and  likewise  to  fill  up  with  water;  but  any  conimnnication  with  the 
shore,  excepting  for  water,  is  not  so  convenient  as  at  i^everal  of  J  he 
other  islands.  There  are  many  advantages  which  wnile  about  tha 
place,  and  are  seldom  to  be  found  any  where  else.  The  plentiAd 
•upply  of  the  best  of  fresh  meat;  together  with  iJie  fresh  fish, 
which  are  as  plenty  as  in  any  place  I  ever  was  at ;  and  good  wood 
for  fuel  wHich  is  easily  obtained  ;  and  all  to  be  procured  without 
any  expense,  and  with  very  little  trouble.  It  L-^  considered  to  he 
as  good  whaling  ground  about  these  islands  as  any  m  these  seas. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  Gallipagos  Islands  received  their 
nagies  from  captain  Colnett,  who  visited  them  al^out  the  year  ]79f 
and  1793,  in  the  ship  Rattler  from  London.  The  con^Jant  south 
cast  trade  winds  prevail  as  near  the  equator  as  Hood's  and  Charles's 
Islands ;  and  they  blow  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  from  that 
quarter,  till  after  passing  to  the  northward  of  the  whole  f^^ronp. 
There  are  at  some  periods  spells  of  variable  winds  and  catms  near 
and  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the  equator.  It  is  oecessaiy 
here  to  remark,  that  to  get  to  windward  when  amoni^it  these 
islands,  or  to  get  romid  the  weather  head  of  Alhermarip,  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  impossible.  After  pas^sjng  the  latitude  of  on« 
or  two  degrees  north,  a  ship  will  be  always  subject  to  have  varia- 
ble and  light  winds  and  calms,  with  squalls  and  rain,  till  aft^^t  get- 
ting as  far  as  ten,  and  sometimes  fifteen  degje^is  north  latitude* 
We  found  the  currents  among  these  islands  mo^t  generally  setlbj* 
to  the  north  west,  and  commonly  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  miles 
an  hour;  but  at  some  seasons  they  take  a  diiterent  course  and  set 
to  the  south  east,  for  several  days  together.  They  commonly  set 
very  strongly  to  the  northward  and  westward  off  the  north  point 
•f  Aibermarle,  for  several  degrees  to  the  aorLh  of  it ;  and  ^  a  mIi^^ 
49 
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•honld  ispef  to  leeward  of  the  islands  and  be  becalmed,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  hoiv  far  she  roi^^ht  be  carried  before  she  would  get  clear,  of 
the  current.  In  case  such  an  event  shpuld  happen,  I  would  recom* 
mend  to  stand  to  the  eastward,  if  the  intention  is  to  regain  the 
islands ;  for  by  standing  to  the  westward,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  far  a  ship  would  be  obliged  to  run  in  that  direc^ 
tion,  before  she  would  obtain  a  wind,  that  would  enable  her  to 
recover  her  station  at  the  islands. 

I  found  the  variation  of  the  compass  here  to  be  nearest  9^  eas- 
terly. 

I  should  recommend  to  those  bound  to  the  southward,  if  they 
are  to  the  eastward  of  the  south  head  of  Alberraarle,  when  amongst 
these  islands,  to  bear  away  and  go  round  its  north  point,  where 
there  is  it  good  opportunity  to  send  a  boat  on  shore  and  procure 
•ea  turtles,  and  cray-fish ;  and  to  shoot  teals,  flamingoes,  and  perhaps 
tome  other  kinds  of  birds.  Then  steer  off  close  hauled  upon  a 
wind  to  the  southward,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  to  the  westward  of 
Albermarle,  keeping  the  wind,  till  far  enough  to  the  southward  to 
be  out  of  the  trade  winds. 

When  bound  to  the  northward,  or  to  the  westward  for  China, 
as  I  have  been  at  two  different  times  when  I  left  ttiese  islands,  I 
have  steered  nearest  a  north  west  course,  till  in  the  latitude  of  10* 
north,  then  more  to  the  westward,  so  as  to  bring  me,  when  I  was 
in  the  httitude  of  16°  north,  to  be  in  115°  west  longitude;  from 
which  I  sailed  neariy  on  a  north  west  course  till  I  was  in  latitude 
20°  north,  and  longitude  120°  west.  I  would  here  remark,  that 
during  the  whole  run  of  my  last  course  descril^ed,  I  saw  boobies, 
man-of-war  hawks,  egg  birds,  and  some  other  kind  of  birds,  that 
indicated  land  in  this  vicinity;  and  1  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence, 
or  of  my  having  been  able  to  have  found  it,  if  time  would  have 
permitted  me  to  look  for  it. 


(    M7    ] 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Passage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  a  description  of  Uiem. 


Wi 


£  sailed  from  tliO  Gallipa^os  Islands  for  Canton  on  the  9th 
day  of  November,  1801,  and  directed  our  course  towards  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  we  arrived  on  the  10th  of  December 
followincr.  Nothing  worthy  of  being  mentioned  happened  during 
the  passage. 

In  running  down  for  Owhyhee,  the  eastermoet  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  it  is  best  to  keep  in  about  20®  north  latitude.  By  keeping 
this  course  the  land  on  the  north  ea»t  side  of  the  island  will  be 
first  made,  which  is  entirely  free  from  danger  until  getting  to  the 
breakers  on  the  shore.  Tbtl  land  trends  about  north  west  far  to 
the  eastward  on  tlw  side  the  island ;  but  in  sailing  to  the  westward 
the  land  turns  to  the  west-north-west,  and  runs  quite  to  the  west 
emi  of  the  island,  in  that  direction. 

The  north  west  point  o(  Owhyhee  lies  in  latitude  20®  1 2'  north, 
or  thereabouts,  and  in  longitude  1 56*  4'  west ;  but  as  we  had  no 
observation  while  off  the  point,  it  may  be  subject  to  some  error  in 
both  latitude  and  longitude.  The  land  all  the  way  down  the  north 
east  side  is  bigh,  and  may  be  run  for  by  night  or  day  witliout  dan- 
ger, if  it  can  be  seen  three  or  four  miles  distant.  The  highest 
land  of  Owhyhee  is  three  large  mountains,  which  are  some  qf  the 
highest  land  in  the  world.  They  can  be  seen  foxty  or  tifly  leagues 
at  sea  in  clear  weather.  They  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  One 
of  them  is  a  volcano,  which  sometimes  bums  with  incredible  fury. 
The  place  which  we  anchored  in  is  not  called  the  best  sheltered 
bay,  or  the  best  place  to  procure  provisions  and  water  The  bay 
further  to  the  southward,  which  is  cailed  Karakakooa  Bay,  has 
the  preference  with  them  who  are  acquainted  with  both.  The 
king  generally  makes  it  his  home  there,  and  where  he  resides 
ashjf  is  not  so  much  troubled  with  the  natives,  and  is  in  no  4iD- 
ger  of  being  attacked  by  them. 
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I  believe  that  nearly  all  the  ships,  that  touch  at  either  of  the  bay* 
on  the  island,  run  down  the  north  side.  Although  it  is  a  long  dis. 
tance  trom  the  north  west  point  to  either  bay,  it  is  not  dithcult  to 
get  to  them  ;  for  after  rounding  the  point  a  short  dii^tance,  the  re- 
gular trade  winds  in  general  cease  to  blow,  and  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  alternately  prevail,  and  will  soon  carry  you  to  the  most 
southerly  of  them.  The  shores  all  seemed  to  be  cleaf^of  danger 
by  keepingr  one  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off. 

This  ii^iand  affords  plenty  of  hogs,  fowls,  8ome  potatoes  and 
yams  ;  but  they  are  very  dear,  owing  to  so  many  vessels  stopping 
here,  that  thoy  may  be  bought  as  cheap  in  almost  any  part  of  A- 
merica.  I  should ^ recommend  to  a  ship,  that  -^  anted  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  refreshments,  to  go  to  some  of  the  leeward  islands, 
as  I  have  been  told  they  can  be  got  there  cheaper  than  at  this 
place  and  equally  convenient 

When  visitihg  any  of  these  islands  it.  is  necessary  to  be  very 
cautious  in  keeping  the  natives  out  of  the  ship,  and  never  permit  00 
inany  to  come  on  board  as  to  be  in  fear,  especially  if  they  have  any 
inclination  to  be  hostile.  The  white  people  who  are  on  these  isl- 
ands  are  very  serviceable  to  ships  ;  for  by  their  assistance  the  wa- 
ter may  be  tilled  and  brought  off  without  getting  the  boats  out,  and 
risking  the  people  on  shore.  I  once  went  on  shore  where  the  king 
was,  and  was  treated  ^ery  hospitably,  and  saw  no  appearances  of 
any  danger  from  the  natives,  but  I  thought  it  was  owing  to  the 
l^in^'s  being  with  me. 

Tomahammaha,  the  present  kmg,  is  very  well  disposed  to^ 
wards  the  white  people  who  stop  at  these  islands  ;  but  should 
some  one  of  the  chiefs  be  invested  with  the  reins  of  the  government, 
on  the  death  of  the  present  king,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe 
for  small  vessels  to  stop  there.  There  are  many  of  the  chiefs 
wiclvod  enough  0  take  any  advantages  and  cut  a  vessel  off  when- 
ever Ihey  could  get  an  opportunity.  The  name  of  the  bay  we 
anchored  in  is  Towey-he  ;  it  lies  on  tlie  west  side,  and  not  far  from 
*  the  centre  of  the  island.  For  the  information  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  go  into  this  hay,  I  shall  here  state,  that  they  can  always 
take  a  pilot  as  soon  as  a. ship  gets  round  the  north  west  point,  who 
will  show  either  of  the  bays,  but  that  the  captain  must  take  care 
of  the  ship  himself  and  keep  her  offshore.  Some  of  the  laajf  on 
this  island  is  fertile,  producing  plentifully  of  eyery  thing    put  in- 
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to  it,  which  is  suitahle  to  the  climate.  Part  of  it  has  heen  buimed 
ever  by  volcanoes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look  almost  as  had  as 
the  GalIipa«2^os  •  lun*Is.  The  niouotninons  parts  of  the  island  is  not 
capable  of  producing'  any  things,  on  account  of  their  height.  It  is 
much  the  largest  islaad  of  the  group  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  favourable  for  agriculture. 

In  my  visit  to  the  SaruUvich  Islands  in  the  year  1P06,  we  ran 
this  voyage  in  latilnde  2U*. 30^  north,  with  the  intention  to  co  to 
Mowee  ;  but  we  made  Owhyhee  first  We  then  hauled  further 
to  the  northward,  and  made  Mowee,  and  ra  o  down  its  north  side. 
We  observed  several  pretty  little  bays.  Some  parts  of  th^jt  side  of 
the  island  were  well  cultivated.  On  rounding  the  north  west  end 
of  the  island,  great  numbers  of  canoes  came  off  to  us  with  fowls, 
yams,  potatoes,  cocoa-nuts,  and  several  kinds  of  fruit.  We  stood 
to  the  southward  along  the  land  for  the  anchoring  place,  which  lies 
on  the  south  west  side  of  the  i-^land,  abreast  of  a  handsome  little 
Till£^e,  where  we  anchored  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  in  ten  fath-f 
oms  water,  muddy  bottom,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore.  We 
found  this  island  to  be  much  more  fertile  and  pleasant  than  Owhy-. 
hee.  I  went  on  shore  at  the  village  repeatedly,  and  found  it  to  be 
a  delightful  spot  of  low  level  land,  of  a  very  rich  soil  and  excoed- 
ingly  well  cultivated.  I  was  treated  very  civilly  by  all  descrijitim? 
of  people,  and  obtained  a  considerable  stock  of  vegetar^leii  and  some 
hogs  ;  but  every  thing  was  dearer  than  it  was  on  my  previous 
voyage  at  Owhyhee.  I  was  informed  at  this  {dnce,  that  iho  king 
was  at  Woahoo,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  vi.-it  th^t  island,  it  lying 
to  leeward.  Mowee  lies  to  the  north  west  of  Owhyhee,  from  thir- 
ty to  forty  miles  distant.  Its  northwesterly  extreme  is  in  about 
latitude  21°  north,  and  longitude  IfK)*  S5'  west,  suH'cicntly  near  to 
know  the  islanci  by,  though  not  to  be  depended  on  (o  a  mile.  TUh 
island  is  moderately  elevated  'and  in  mo>t  parts  of  it,  and  apnoir^d 
to  be  better  cultivated  than  Owhyhee.  It  did  not  appeartol*^  much 
burned  with  volcanoes.  They  had  very  recently  brought  to  this 
island  one  of  the  bulls  that  Capt.  V'af.couver  landed  at  Cnvliyhee. 
He  had  made  very  great  destruction  anmnrr^t  their  su^-a:  car.t.-s  • 
and  garden*,  breaking  into  them  and  their  car»  patches,  and  tear- 
ing-hem  to  pieces  with  his  liMns  find  digging  jh*in  'Ji*  wiih  ti>s 
feet.  He  would  run  after  a..d  fr  r'jten  the  n^five^^,  and  ai.i."»arod 
to  have  a  dj>positioo  to  do  all  the   lUioCUiei  he  could,  su  much   »• 
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that  he  was  a  prettj  nDnrelcome  guest  among  them.  There  was  a 
white  man  at  this  village,  who  told  me  that  thej  bad  not  killed  a- 
Dj  of  the  black  cattle  that  Capt.  Vancouver  brought  there  ;  aifd 
that  they  had  multiplied  very  much.  This  agreed  with  what  I 
had  heard  when  there  in  1801.  I  understood  that  the  bull  which 
they  had  now  at  Mo  wee,  was  the  first  of  the  cattle  that  bad  been 
transported  from  Owhvhee  to  any  other  place.  I  have  within  this 
year  or  two  been  told  by  several  captains  who  have  lately  been  to 
these  islands,  that  they  have  increased  so  much,  that  they  frequent* 
ly  kill  them  for  beef. 

After  our  getting  under  way  at  Mowee,  and  drifting  off  shore 
with  the  current,  in  a  calm,  I  found  that  the  ship  was  going  on  a 
reef  which  lay  to  leeward  of  us,  and  were  obliged  to  come  to  with 
the  stream  anchor  to  prevent  going  on  to  it.  This  reef  lies  near- 
ly two  miles  from  the  village.  The  white  man  at  this  island  as 
well  as  some  of  the  natives,  told  me  there  was  scarcely  water  on 
it  to  float  a  boat  over,  of  course  it  must  be  guarded  against  bj 
strangers  passing  this  way.  When  we  got  a  breeze  we  steered 
out  to  the  westward  between  the  islands  of  Morotoi,  and  Ranai^ 
for  the  island  of  VVoahoo  ;  run  down  the  south  side  of  it,  to  the 
bay  that  lies  on  that  side.  We  found  it  not  to  be  a  well 
shqltered  place  till  aAer  getting  into  the  basin,  there  being  a 
constant  swell  rolling  in,  which  made  the  ship  lie  very  uneasj. 
We  anchored  with  our  stream  anchor  in  nineteen  fathoms  water, 
rocky  ground,  abreast  of  the  opening  in  the  reef,  the  inside  of 
which  forms  as  good  a  basin  for  any  ship  not  exceedii^  three 
hundred  tons,  as  could  be  desired  to  anchor  in.  We  parted  our  ca- 
ble in  half  an  hour  after  we  came  to,  and  never  recovered  our  an- 
chor after.  W^e  then  let  go  our  small  bower  and  rode  two  days 
by  it  waiting  for  a  smooth  time  to  be  towed  into  the  basin.  We 
made  one  attempt  and  failed,  on  account  of  the  wind  springing  up 
and  blowing  so  fresh  that  we  could  not  g^t  in.  After  waiting  two 
days  longer,  six  double  canoes  came  off  early  in  the  morning  and 
assisted  us  to  get  in,  and  we  anchored  in  six  fathoms  water,  muddy 
bottom,  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  where  we  lay  as  snug 
and  as  safe  as  a  vessel  could  in  any  place.  I  should  recommend  to 
any  one  who  should  touch  at  these  islands,  and  had  any  repairs  to 
make  to  their  ships,  to  go  to  this  place  in  preference  to  any  other. 
Any  wttrk  may  be  done  to  the  hull,  spars^  or  rigging,  with  as  much 
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tionvenience  as  it  can  be  at  any  other  place  whatevef  where  a  ves- 
sel lies  afloat.  • 

On  my  airrival  at  Woahoo  I  met  the  kingf,  who  appeared  to  re- 
oeiye  me  coolly,  on  account^  as  I  soon  learned,  of  my  not  retumtng^ 
a  nataral  son  of  his,  whom  I  had  taken  away  from  Owhyhce  in  180K 
He  never  had  once  named  the  subject  to  me.  Theprcumstancef 
were  as  follow;  when  I  was  at  Owhyhee  in  the  year  1801,  I  wat 
upon  the  best  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  the  king.  I 
observed  a  remarkably  likely  youth,  of  about  twenty  one  years  of 
age,  at  the  time  I  waa  on  shore  at  Towcyhee  Bay.  His  appear- 
ance prepossessed  me  very  much  in  his  favour.  His  behavior 
was  dignified,  comely,  and  sprightly,  his  body,  limbs,  and  features, 
handsome  ;  in  his  address  and  conversation  he  was  governed  by 
the  strictest  propriety,  but  his  speech  was  accompanied  with  that 
*  native  modesty  which  ever  accompanies  good  sense.  As  he  seem- 
ed remarkably  attentive  to  me,  1  was  induced  to  inquire  who  he 
was,  and  was  mformed  by  George  Mc  Clay,  that  he  was  the  natural 
•on  of  the  king.  I  was  pleased  with  his  appearance  and  took  no- 
tice of  him.  On  asking  his  name,  I  was  answered,  that  he  had  ta- 
ken that  of  Alexander  Stewart,  which  was  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man then  residing  on  the  island,  and  that  he  was  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  captain  Stewart.  I  soon  ascertained  that 
the  king  did  not  notice  him  ;  but  I  was  satisfied  that  this  was  owing 
to  a  political  consideration.  There  were  others  on  the  island  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  should  the  king  notice  any  one  of  them  more 
than  another  it  naturally  would  create  a  jealousy.  The  young  man 
who  was  called  captain  Stewart  soon  made  application  to  me 
through  the  medium  of  George  Mc  CJay,  to  take  him  away  from 
the  island  with  me.  I  replied,  that  if  the  king  had  no  objection  I 
would  do  it,  as  1  had  made  up  my  mind  previous  to  my  arrival,  to 
take  one  of  their  boys,  as  1  once  had  orte,  who  was  a  native  of 
these  islands,  and  one  of  the  best  boys  I  oversaw.  George  ob- 
served, that  I  could  take  one  now,  and  that  he  would  find  out  the 
king^s  pleasure  respecting  his  son.  1  very  shortly  received  intelli- 
gence, that  it  was  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  king,  for  me  to 
take  one  of  them,  and  that  I  had  liberty  to  take  any  one  that  i 
pleased.  It  was  accordingly  settled  thai  explain  Stewart  should  gQ 
with  me,  and  I  agreed  that  I  would  take  a  l.oy  provided  I  saw  one 
that  I  liked.    My  determination  being  mado  known,  I  presume 
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more  than  one  hundred  presented  themselves  in  the  couwe  of  tw« 
hours,  for  my  appro^  ation  ;  hnt  I  Aid  not  see  one  that  I  liked  till  I 
went  into  a  house  where  the  king^'s  wives  were-  Thoy  question- 
ed me  who  1  was  goingf  to  take  ,with  me,  and  asked  if  I  had  fr  ijnd  a 
boy  that  I  liked,  and  heinsr  answered  in  the  nesrative,  one  of  them 
asked  how  I  liked  that  one  (pointing  to  one  that  was  standinir  be- 
hind her,  who  wa«»  employed  to  fan  hi«»  mistre?«»  with  a  large  tassel 
of  long  feathers,  made  fast  to  a  long  >titk  to  keep  the  flies  from 
her  ;)  after  inspecting  him  for  a  moment,  I  answered  her,  that  I 
liked  him  very  well.  She  then  said  "  yon  shall  have  him,''  and 
told  him  to  come  to  me.  He  lay  down  his  fan  of  feathers  aii<l  took 
his  station  at  the  hack  of  my  chair,  or  seat,  and  did  not  leave  me 
ene  minute  after,  till  I  went  on  board. 

When  wo  had  got  tht  ship  under  way,  it  heing  then  nine  o^clock 
in  the  eveninsr,  with  the  king's  son  and  my  hoy  with  me,  I  ohserv- 
ed  captain  Stewart's  mother  had  taken  a  station  in  the  main  chains, 
and  was  making  great  lamentation  for  her  son.  Her  cries  I  never 
ean  forgot,  as  they  were  so  expressive  and  on  a  suhject  so  tender 
to  a  mother's  feelings.  She  said  I  was  going  to  lake  away  her  on- 
ly son  and  child,  where  she  should  never  behold  him  again  ;  that 
she  could  not  leave  the  ship  without  him.  I  called  to  one  of  the 
canoes  that  was  not  yet  out  of  hearing,  and  desired  them  to  come 
along  side  the  ship,  which  they  did,  after  we  had  backed  the 
main  topsail.  1  told  captain  Stewart  he  must  go  on  shore  with  hie  , 
mother ;  that  I  could  not  carry  him  away  and  leave  her  thus 
distressed.  He  said  ^'^  he  could  not  go  back,  as  it  would  he  un- 
manly, that  it  would  redound  very  much'  to  hi<  dishonor  to  have 
it  said,  that  he  had  relinquished  a  design  of  such  importance,  for  no 
ether  reason,  than  that  his  mother  cried  about  it.  That  she  was 
nothing  but  a  woman  and  she  would  forget  it  by  tomorrow  and  be 
well  enough."  This  reasoning,  however,  did  not  satisfy  me.  His 
mother's  tears  argued  more  powerfully  than  words,  and  operated 
upon  my  feelings  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do.  Neither  the  man,  nor  woman,  would  leave  the  ship 
without  my  using  compulsory  measures.  After  detaining  the 
canoe  for  more  thim  an  hour,  we  succeeded  by  intreaties  and  witk 
presents,  to  prevail  on  the  mother  to  go  on  shore. 

After  we  were  fifteen  or    twenty   leagues  from  the  land,  I  dis- 
covered tliat  we  had  three  more   of  the   natives   on  board,  wh# 
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had  secreted  themselves  in  the  ship,  without  my  knowledge. — 
When  I  arrived  in  Canton,  my  first  concern  for  these  people  wat 
to  have  them  inoculated  for  the  small  pox.  I  bad  in  my  previous 
Toyj^es  seen  many  of  these  poor  creatures  die  with  that  loathsome 
and  fatal  disorder  in  thai  place.  I  accordinsrly  had  them  all  five 
inoculated  with  the  small  poximmediatf'lv  after  my  arrival. 

When  I  arrived  at  Canton,  on  a  succeeding"  voyage,  in  1 806^  I  found 
thatt  here  was  a  substitute  for  the  small  pox,  by  inoculating  with  the 
kine  pox,  which  would  answer  all  the  purposes  as  a  preventive, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  be  attended  with  no  dangerous  conse 
qnences  to  the  patient.  I  procured  some  of  the  kine  pock  matter 
from  an  American  ship,  which  we  passed  in  the  river  as  we  were 
going  up  to  Canton,  and  having  several  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  board  my  ship,  I  had  them  all  inoculated  with  it.  I  was 
perfectly  convinced  from  this  experiment,  as  well  as  from  a  great 
number  of  instances  since  that  time,  that  it  is  a  complete  preven- 
tive to  the  small  pox,  and  will  answer  all  the  purposes  as  perfectly 
a^  that  disease  ;  and  I  should  recommend  it  to  all  captains, 
who  are  employed  on  voyages,  where  they  may  take  the  na^ 
tives  of  these  islands  on  board  their  ships,  that  they  should  pro- 
Tide  themselves  with  kine  pock  matter,  which  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured, and  preserved  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  be  carried  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  have  them  inoculated  with  it  before  carrying 
them  to  places  where  they  would  l^  exposed  to  take  the  small 
pox,  which  most  g^enerally  proves  fatal  to  tbem,  and  the  distress 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  creatures  have  been  beyond  description  ; 
many  scenes  of  which  I  have  been  an  eye  witness  to,  that  would 
excite  the  compassion  of  any  man  possessed  of  the  least  particle  of 
humanity. 

The  five  who  were  inoculated  with  the  small  pox,  had  it  very 
favourably ;  but  during  the  time  that  they  were  sick  with  it,  I 
found  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  as  well  as  expensive  to  hav^ 
them  with  me  at  Canton,  and  I  was  under  the  necessity  to  keep 
them  on  board  the  ship  at  Wampoa,  nine  miles  below  the  city.  I 
had  discharged  several  of  the  men  on  my  arrival,  one  of  which  was 
a  great  favourite  with  Stewart.  This  man  had  shipped  himself  on 
board  an  English  Indiaman.  He  came  often  on  board  the  Perseverance 
to  see  his  old  ship  mates,  and  persuaded  the  king^s  son  to  leave  In^ 
and  go  with  him  on  board  the  ship  that  he  belonged  te.  I  t|p|^  it 
60 
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very  probable,  that  Stewart  felt  that  he  was  alone  and  neglected 
in  my  absence,  and  was  discouraged  ;  he  having  a  noble  and  gene 
rous  mind,  and  very  tender  feelings,  i  On  being  informed  of  the 
circnrostances,  I  waited  on  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman,  that  he  had 
gone  on  board  of.  He  did  not  deny  having  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  said  he  had  been  informed,  that  I  had  so  many  of  these 
people  or  board  my  ship,  that  I  did  not  care  any  thing  about  their 
leaving  me  j  and  that  if  I  wished  it  he  should  be  immediately  re- 
turned. He  likewise  remarked,  that  as  he  had  left  my  ship  volun- 
tarily and  seeibed  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  his  situation,  if  1 
would  give  my  consent  to  let  him  remain  on  board  his  ship,  he 
would  treat  him  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  his  ow^  son;  and 
that  on  his  arrival  in  England  he  would  take  care  that  he  should  be 
noticed  in  his  true  character.  In  answf?:*  to  him,  I  stated  that  it  was 
contrary  to  my  principles  to  take  the  natives  of  those  unfrequented 
countries  away  from  their  homes,  and  so  far  neglect  my  duty  to 
them  as  to  let  them  go  unprovided  for  in  a  strange  country  ;  but 
that  I  stili  fc'.It  £^.7  greater  oMigations  towards  the  king's  son  whom 
he  had  got,  and  the  boy  who  i?as  still  with  me,  than  I  did  finr  the 
other  three  natives  who  were  then  on  board,  I  had  taken  the 
former  from  their  friends,  who  wou|d  reasonably  expect  me  to  take 
prudent  care  of  them  ;  but  the  latter  came  on  board  my  ship  with- 
out my  knowledge  and  against  n^.y  wi!.  ;  for  which  reason  I  felt  no 
obligation  towards  them  farther  ilipn  common  humanity.  After  1 
had  maturely  considered  tl  e  T#!ole  subject,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
let  Stewart  stay  with  the  English  captain,  giving  him  a  statement 
of  his  true  character.  He  renewed  his  promise  of  friendship  and 
kindness  towards  him,  which  was  the  last  knowledge  I  had  of  the 
king^s  son,  more  than  from  a  vague  report,  that  he  was  taken  no- 
tice of  on  his  arrival  in  England  by  a  gentleman  of  consequence, 
who  took  him  to  his  own  house  with  an  intention  of  giving  him  an 
education.  To  the  boy  I  gave  the  name  of  Bill^  and  brought  him 
with  me  to  Boston,  where  his  merits  were  duly  appreciated,  and 
he  was  generally  known,  together  with  my  treatment  towards  Iiini. 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  further  mention  of  that 
subject.  Ut  performed  on  the  Boston  stage  several  times,  in  the 
tragedy  of  Capt.  Cook,  and  was  much  admired  by  the  audience  and 
the  publick  jn  general.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  island 
with  me  ;  but  not  wishing  to  remain  there,  he  went  to  Canton  uk 
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the  Pilgrim,  where  he  was  paid  off,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
him  since. 

I  shall  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  George  McClaj'^,  and  then 
resume  the  narrative.  He  wafli  my  carpenter  in  the  ship  Eliza, 
when  I  left  Canton  in  1793,  and  went  to  the  Isle  of  France  with  me, 
•nd  was  also  carpenter  in  the  large  ship  Hector,  which  was  pur- 
chased at  that  place. — He  went  with  me  to  Bombay— after  which 
he  bad  been  travelling  in  that  part  of  the  world  until  he  had  found 
his  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  was  noticed  by  the  king 
on  account  of  his  being  a  good  natured,  honest  fellow,  and  a  very 
good  ship  builder.  He  had  built  near  twenty  small  vessels,  and  a 
few  as  large  as  forty  or  fifty  tons,  whilst  he  was  at  these  islands. — 
He  likewise  put  in  a  new  keel,  and  nearl}'  new  planked  a  small 
ship  called  the  Lily-burgh,  which  ship  was  well  known  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world  for  a  number  of  years.  All  this  labour  he  per- 
formed for  the  king.  I  made  a  confidant  of  George  McClay  whilst 
at  these  islands,  in  all  my  negotiations  with  the  king,  and  with  oth- 
er persons,  with  whom  I  had  intercource. 

As  i  have  before  mentioned,  the  king  received  me  coolly  on  mj 
arrival  at  Wahoo.  The  women  of  the  highest  ranks  among  them, 
were  very  particular  in  their  inquiries  of  me  concerning  the  youth 
who  had  left  me  in  China.  They  gave  me  to  understand,  that  al^ 
classes  of  people  had  built  their  hopes  very  much  on  him,  and  4h- 
tertaincd  high  expectations  of  his  returning  with  me,*  after  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  world,  whereby  he  might  be  better  qualifi- 
ed to  make  them  a  good  king.  1  found  likewise,  by  information 
which  I  obtained  from  Isaac  Davis,  George  McClay,  and  a  Mr. 
Holmes,  (three  of  the  king's  favourites,)  that  great  expectations 
were  entertained  in  favour  of  the  youth  alluded  to.  They  had  cal- 
culated very  much  on  his  being  their  next  king.  I  was  informed^ 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  I  was  to  windward  amongst  the 
islands,  great  preparations  were  made  for  my  reception  at  W  ahoo. 
They  collected  hogs  and  other  provisions  for  me^  expecting  I  ha(ti|| 
4he  king's  son  on  board  ;  but  when  I  arrived,  and  they  found  that 
he  was  not  on  board,  they  appeared  to  show  more  grief  than  an- 
ger. This  operated  more  powerfully  on  my  feelings  than  any  oth. 
er  passion  that  they  could  have  discovered.  I  felt  the  full  force  of 
my  conduct  in  having  left  him  at  Canton,  and  considered  myself  ta 
lilame  for  giving  my  consent  on  any  account  whatever  to  bxve  him 
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separated  from  me  until  returned  to  his  friends  "at  his  place  of  na- 
tivity. 1  was  treated  very  civilly  by  all,  but  not  with  that  cordial^ 
ity  that  I  was  at  Owhyhee,  or  should  have  been  here,  if  I  had  re- 
turned the  man  according  to  their  expectations. 

1  found  VVahoo  to  be  the  most  convenient,  best  cultivated,  and 
mo^t  beautiful,  of  any  island  in  the  group.  It  is  not  so  mountain- 
ous as  some  of  the  windward  islands,  and  has  a  beautiful  skirt  of 
lanH,  five  or  six  miles  broad,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  it,  which  ex- 
teruh  from  some  miles  to  windward  of  the  basin,  before  mentionedf 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  to  the  westward.  It  begins  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  land,  and  descends  in  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
waters  edp^e.  There  are  beautiful  streams  that  run  through  the 
plain  f'^ou)  the  mountain^  to  ihe  sea.  This  island  is  cultivated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  appear  to  great  advantage,  as  well  as  to  ai^ 
ford  all  the  neces'^ary  comforts  of  life.  There  ii  a  long  reef  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west,  all  the  leu'^th  of  this  skirt  of  land,  from 
one  to  three  miles  off  shore.  It  ha<  good  water  within  it  in  manj 
places  for  ship?,  if  they  could  get  there.  I  found  the  inhabitants  to 
be  similar  to  those  on  the  islands  to  wiadward,  and  all  their  cus- 
toms and  manners  the  same. 

All  the  clothing,  worn  by  the  people  of  these  islands,  is  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  remarkable  shrub,  called  the  cloth  tree,  which  does 
not  commonly  grow  larger  than  a  man's  wrist  It  is  peeled  from 
the  «tcm  of  the  tree  in  the  same  manner  that  birch  bark  is,  and  is 
then  pounded  on  a  log  with  a  small  piece  of  wood,  (both  being 
prepared  for  the  purpose)  until  it  is  as  thin  as  brown  paper.  The 
nature  of  the  bark  is  such  that  by  being  wet  and  beat,  it  will  ex- 
pand to  any  size  necessary,  or  as  long  as  there  is  substance  to  work 
upon.  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  all  their  wearing  apparel  is  made. 
The  women  commonly  wear  a  square  piece  wrapped  round  their 
wai^t,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  blanket  is  put  round  an  infant  in 
this  country,  which  reaches  from  their  hips  to  the  calves  of  their 
legs.  Tiiey  sometimes  wear  a  piece  over  their  shoulders,  similar 
to  a  handkerchief,  or  shawl ;  but  they  most  commonly  go  without 
this.  Neither  the  men  nor  women  wear  any  covering  on  their 
heads.  The  males  wear  a  very  narrow  strip  round  their  loins ; 
the  same  as  the  common  class  of  natives  all  over  India,  and  in  the 
eastern  islands,  ft  is  called  in  India  a  land^outy.  They  eat  pork, 
which  is  exclusively  the  privilege  of  the  men.     Dogs^  fowls^  fi^k, 
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iand  all  kinds  of  yeg^etables  and  fruit,  are  eaten  bj  both  sexes. 
Their  most  common  drink  is  cocoa-out  miik,  sweetened  water,  and 
a  kind  of  ardent  spirit  which  they  distil  from  a  disagreable  sickish 
tasted  root,  and  from  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  unwholesome  and 
unpalatable,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  number  of 
the  white  men  residing  there,  as  well  as  many  of  the  natives. 
Their  food  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  js  used  in  this 
country,  as  it  consists  principally  of  vegetables,  and  mostly  of  sweet 
potatoes.  They  make  use  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  food 
which  the  islands  produce,  even  to  grass.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  eat  much  meat,  if  they  had  an  inclination  for  it. 

The  idea  of  making  use  of  dogs  for  food  is  disgusting  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  have  never  eaten  of  them  ;  but  I  can 
assure  them  that  they  arc  very  good  eating ;  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  which  1  experienced  while  at  these  islands,  and  as  the  anecdote 
may  afford  some  amusement  I  shall  relate  it.  On  my  arrival  a| 
Wahoo,  I  found  a  gentleman  there  by  the  name  of  Hudson,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Massa  Fucro  in  the  year  1801.  He  had  been  once 
or  twice  from  this  place  to  California  in  one  of  the  vessels  which 
George  McClay  had  built  here.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  a 
large  share  of  natural  as  well  as  acquired  abilities ;  and  was  very 
enterprising  and  honourable  in  all  his  transactions.  Captain  Hilli 
was  likewise  there  at  the  time  I  arrived,  who  commanded  the  brig 
Lydia  of  Boston  ;  and  Captain  Ebbets  commanding  the  ship  Pearl, 
and  captain  Jonathan  Winship  commanding  the  ship  O'Cain,  both 
of  Boston,  who  arrived  after  me.  We  were  much  of  the  time 
together  and  formed  a  very  pleasant  society  among  ourselves. 
Captain  Hudson  kept  at  his  own  house  while  on  shore,  which  the 
king  had  built  on  purpose  for  him,  and  ha()  it  very  well  furnished. 
We  all,  when  on  shore,  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  at  his 
house,  each  one  contributipg  something  to  the  mess.  In  this 
manner  we  enjoyed  ourselves  for  several  days.  We  had  roasted 
pigs,  fowls  roasted,  boiled,  and  otherwise  cooked  ;  fresh  fish,  when 
we  chose  them ;  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that  the  climate  afforded, 
in  plenty  ;  and  fruit  of  different  kinds  ;  together  with  a  plenty  of 
the  best  melons  that  I  ever  eat  It  happened  one  day  while  we 
were  at  dinner,  that  the  conversation  turned  upon  having  a  dog 
cooked  and  served  up  with  the  rest  of  our  good  fare.  One  of  the 
fompany  observed  that  we  had  not  had  one.   .  1  mad«  reply,  that  I  did 
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DOt  desire  to  have  one  cooked  for  our  table,  as  I  had  a  peculiar  prej- 
udice ag^nst  eating  these  animSils ;  that  although  I  had  eaten  skunks 
in  America,  rats  in  China,  water  snakes  on  the  coast  of  New-Hol- 
laml,  and  a  number  of  such  animals,  merely  to  satisfy  myself  what 
Tvas  proper  food  for  a  man  to  eat,  yet  I  had  lived  too  long  aod 
been  schooled  too  much  to  wish  for  any  farther  experimental 
knowledge  in  that  way.  I  vas  answered,  that  1  should  not  know 
the  'diflerence  between  a  dog  and  a  pig  when  it  was  cooked.  The 
next  day  at  dinner  two  pig-^,  as  they  called  them,  were  brought  on 
to  the  table  ;  one  was  without  a  head,  which  was  placed  opposite 
to  where  I  sat.  I  was  very  poiilelv  a*^ked  what  I  would  be  helped 
to  ?  My  answer  v;as,  a  piece  of  a  pig.  The  gentleman  who  sat 
near  the  one  which  had  no  herd,  asked  if  he  should  help  me  to  a 
piece  of  it,  which  wr5  baked  in  that  country  stile  ;  and  said  he 
would  recommend  it  tar  before  the  other,  wliich  was  roasted. 
Yes,  was  my  answer.  I  v.'ls  helped,  and  eat  very  heartily  of  it. 
The  gentleman  who  had  help^J  me,  said,  that  there  was  a  plenty 
more  that  I  could  be  helped  lo  i£  I  liked  it.  My  reply  was  that  I 
never  tasted  any  thinw"  better,  and  was  again  helped,  and  finished 
my  dinner  of  what  I  thonq^ht  to  be  the  baked  pig. 

In  the  course  of  the  aftemcon  there  were  many  jokes  passed  on 
the  subject  of  eating  dogs,  tiil  ai  last  1  began  to  suspect  there  bad 
iome  trick  been  played  upon  me.  After  inquiring  into  the  affair, 
they  satisfied  me  that  what  I  had  made  so  hearty  a  meal  of  was  a 
dog.  It  caused  Fcme  disa"^reeable  sensation  for  the  moment,  and  I 
was  a  little,  angry;  but  on  reflection,  and  seeing  my  comrades 
make  themselves  merry  at  my  e;:pense,  I  thought  it  was  the  mosj 
prudent  way  to  turn  it  off  wil!:  a  laugh.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
eating  of  the  dog  has  not  dor:',  me  any  harm,  unless  it  was,  that  I 
possibly  might  have  partoo!:  a  little  more  largely  of  the  canine 
spirit. 

The  king  had  come  down  to  Wahoo  with  an  intention  to  go  to 
leeward  against  Atooi.  This  was  the  only  island  that  was  at  this 
time  independant  of  Tamahammaha.  He  was  king,  or  chief  of  one 
half  of  the  island  of  Owhyhee  when  captain  Cook  was  killed;  but 
not  of  that  part  where  this  memorable  event  took  place.  This 
information  I  had  from  the  king  himself,  through  the  interpretation 
of  George  McClay.  Since  that  period  he  has  made  himself  mas-r 
ter  of  every  island  of  the  whole  cluster.     Shortly  after  I  wac9 
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there,  the  UHn^  to  leeward  capitulated,  and  came  noder  the  gov- 
eTDincnt  of  Tamahammaha.  I  con'^ider  him  a  man  of  very  good 
natural  abilities,  of  tender  feelings,  and  aiming  to  be  just,  ma- 
king a  v^ery  good  ruler.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  great  credit  is 
due  to  captain  Geoi^e  Vancouver  for  his  success  in  bringing  all  the 
islands  under  the  subjection  of  Tamahammaha,  as  well  as  for  his 
friendly  treatme~l  to  the  Americans  and  Europeans.  The  king 
never  had  thought  :."  :"::.ca  a  policy,  till  he  was  instructed  and  as- 
sisted in  it  by  this  nan,  .  ..  tL.3  E»\'^licb  jjovcmment  sent  out  to 
take  possession  of  NootAa  Ccar.J,  I  think  in  the  year  1791.  A 
circumstance  that  is  very  ^eve: Jlv  known  in  the  world. 

These  islands  will,  moat  p/obab!/,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
become  very  important.  They  lie  in  a  central  situation,  between 
Asia  and  America,  and  their  soil  is  found  to  be  very  fertile.  They 
have  for  twenty  years  past  been  a  convenient  plaice  for  trading 
ships  between  the  north  west  coast  of  America  and  China  to  stop 
at.  There  has  been  found  growing  at  these  islands,  within  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  i;eal  san- 
dal wood  ;  and  some  American  gentlemen  have  made  large  profits 
in  the  traffick.  There  has  been  a  company  in  this  business  for 
several  years,  captains  William  H.  Davis,  and  Jonathan  Winship, 
of  Boston,  together  with  several  others  ;  some  of  whom  make  it  a 
place  of  residence,  whilst  others  transport  the  wood  to  Canton ; 
and  I  believe  they  have  found  it  a  profitable  business.  As  long  ago 
as  the  year  i:  90,  I  saw  more  than  thirty  tons  of  what  was  called 
sandal  wood  brought  from  these  islands  to  Canton  in  one  vessel ; 
but  it  was  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  the  Chinese  would  not  give  any 
thing  for  it.  In  consequence  of  this  and  similar  circumstances, 
it  is  probable  that  the  real  sandal  wood  was  so  long  neglect- 
ed by  them  who  visited  these  islands.  They  entertained  an  idea 
that  all  the  wood  that  grew  there  was  the  same  as  that  which  was 
first  transported  to  China. 

Many  more  particulars  might  be  given  of  these  islands,  which 
would  be  interesting  to  an  American  reader  ;  but  1  shall  conclude 
my  account  of  them,  by  stating,  that  the  most  celebrated  circumnav- 
igator that  England  ha^  produced,  captain  James  Cook,  died  at  this 
place.  He  was  killed  by  the  natives  of  Owhyhee  at  Karakakooa 
bay.  Captain  John  Kcndrick  of  Boston,  the  first  American  com- 
mander that  ever  visited  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  and 
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who  opened  that  chvioel  of  commerce  to  this  country,  also  di- 
ed at  this  place.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  salute  that  was  fir- 
ed by  an  English  commander  in  honour  to  him.  One  of  the  guns, 
through  accident,  was  loaded  with  round  and  grape  shot,  which 
killed  captain  Kendrick  and  two  boys  while  on  his  quarter  deck. 

I  thmk  it  no  more  than  justice  to  say  soroetbuig  to  the  memory 
ef  this  American  captain  ;  any  thing  on  the  English  commander^ 
would  be  but  superfluous,  as  he  is  so  generally  known,  and  so  just* 
ly  celebrated  by  all  the  world  for  his  extraordinary  merit. 

Capt.  Kendrick  was  the  first  American  (hat  burst  forth  into  the 
world  and  traversed  those  distant  regions  which  were  before  but  little 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  globe.  He  taught  ma- 
ny of  his  countrymen  the  way  to  wealth,  and  the  method  of  navi- 
gating distant  seas  with  ease  and  safety.  I  was  intimately  acquaint* 
edwith  him  in  Canton  bay,  in  the  year  1791,  as  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  and  I  also  knew  his  character  afterwards  a^  long  as  he 
lived.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  good  natural  al^ilities,  and 
was  noted  for  his  enterprising  spirit,  his  good  judgment,  and  supe- 
rior courage.  As  a  seaman  and  a  navigator,  he  bad  but  few  equals. 
He  was  very  benevolent,  and  poi^isessed  a  heart  filled  with  as  ten- 
der feelings  as  any  man  that  I  ever  was  acquainted  with.  He  waf 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  in  hi?)  last  absence 
from  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  impress  it  strongly  on  the  minds 
of  every  American,  not  to  let  his  rare  merits  be  forgotten,  and  to 
cast  a  veil  over  his  faults,  they  being  but  few  compared  with  hig 
amiable  qualities. 

On  my  arrival  at  Wahoo  in  180",  I  found  eierht  Japanese,  who 
bad  been  taken  off  a  wreck  at  sea  by  ca[»tain  Cornelius  Sole,  of 
Providence,  Rhode-Island,  who  was  bound  from  China  across  the 
Pacific  ocean  to  the  coast  of  America.  After  be  bad  passed  by,  and 
ponsiderably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Japan  Islands,  he  fell  in  with 
the  wreck  of  a  vessel  that  belonged  to  those  islands.  He  found 
eight  men  on  board,  whose  history  will  be  given,  after  mentioning 
the  conduct  of  captain  Sole,  as  was  promised  in  the  account  of  Co- 
quimbo.  This  generous  man  took  the  sufferers  on  board  his  ves- 
sel, the  Tabour,  and  being  then  near  the  longitude  of  the  Sand- 
wich blands,  steered  for  them  and  landed  the  eight  men  with  all 
tkeir  clothing  and  effects  at  Wahoo,  where  I  found  them.     He  left 
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then  in  the  c&re  of  the  king,  with  whom  he  made  an  agfreement  to 
take  care  of  them  and  provide  for  their  support,  until  something 
should  turn  up  for  their  relief.  He  left  one  of  the  anchors  which 
was  taken  off  the  wreck,  forty  axes,  and  some  other  articles  to 
compensate  for  their  living  while  at  this  place.  He  also  left  a  let- 
ter with  them,  describing  their  situation  at  the  time  he  found  and 
relieved  them,  and  recommending  them  to  the  care  and  assistance 
of  any  visiter  that  might  touch  at  this  island.  I  regret  very  much 
my  having  mislaid  the  copy  of  this  letter,  as  it  would  do  the  writer 
much  honour  to  have  it  published  ;  hut  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it 
was  replete  with  the  principles  and  feelings  of  a  generous,  humane 
disposition.  I  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  captain  Sqle 
in  person,  but  his  good  deeds  speak  loud  in  the  wake  of  his  course. 

When  I  arrived  at  this  island,  I  found  that  the  Japanese  had 
pretty  much  exhausted  their  welcome.  The  king  informed  me 
that  they  had  lived  out  more  than  the  worth  of  what  was  left  bj 
captain  Sole  for  their  support,  and  if  something  was  not  done  for 
them  soon  by  some  one,  he  should  turn  them  out  amongst  his  peo- 
ple to  get  their  own  living.  I  went  to  see  them,  and  after  reading 
the  letter  alluded  to,  coi\cluded  to  take  them  with  me,  either  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  which  was  the  town  or  city  of  Osaca,  on 
the  island  Niphon,  (the  principal  of  the  Japanese  group,)  or  to  Can- 
ton. I  took  them  on  board  and  proceeded  to  sea  ;  after  which  I 
maturely  considered  the  danger  of  going  to  this  port  in  th«  month 
of  October,  on  account  of  its  being  so  late  in  the  season,  that  I 
should  most  probably  have  to  encounter  severe  gales  of  wind,  on  a 
strange  coast,  with  a  ship  going  on  the  fourth  year  of  her  Toyage, 
and  very  much  run  out  in  sails  and  rigging,  and .  the  cables  worn 
out ;  that  however  great  my  inclination  might  be  to  visit  Japan, 
and  return  those  unfortunate  sufferers  to  their  friends  and  country, 
yet  motives  of  prudence  forbade  the  attempt.  I  therefore  contin- 
ued my  course  for  China,  where  1  arrived  in  safety  in  the  month  of 
November. 

On  our  arrival  at  Canton,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  tolerably  cor-% 
rect  narrative  of  the  Japanese,  who  1  had  with  me.  I  ascertained 
that  they  write  the  same  characters  as  the  Chinese,  though  thej 
pronounce  the  language  so  differently  that  they  cannot  understand 
^ach  other  ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  a  servaet  I  had  in  the  factory 
§1 
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there,  who  was  odc  of  the  natives  of  China,  and  who  understood 
the  language  grammatically,  I  could  ask  them  questions,  and  re- 
ceive their  answers.  Some  of  the  questions  with  their  answers  to 
them,  I  shall  here  insert,  as  thej  were  written  down  at  the  time. 

Quesiion.  What  place  did  you  leave  last,  previous  to  your  being 
shipwrecked  ? 

Answer.    The  town  or  city  of  Osaca,  on  the  island  of  Niphon. 

Question.     What  time  did  you  leave  it  ? 

.Answer.  Some  time  last  February  or  March,  (as  near  as  !  could 
understand  by  comparing  their  time  with  ours) 

Question.  How  many  men  were  there  of  you  on  board,  when 
you  left  Osaca,  ? 

Answer.     Twenty-two. 

Question.     What  happened  to  the  other  fourteen  ? 

Answer.  Some  were  washed  overboard  in  the  gale  of  wind  in 
which  we  lost  oar  masts,  rudder,  and  were  otherwise  materially 
injured,  and  a  still  greater  number  Were  killed  and  eaten  for  food 
to  save  life  ;  all  of  which  died  by  lot^  fairly  drawn. 

Question.     How  were  you  treated  by  captain  Sole  ? 

Answer.  We  acknowledge  him  as  our  saviour ;  next  to  Gods 
we  adore  him.  He  not  only  took  us  away  from  that  horrid  death* 
which  stared  us  in  the  face  ;  but  he  gave  us  victuals,  and  carried 
us  safe  to  land ;  after  which  he  beftiended  and  provided  for  us. 

Many  other  questions  were  put  to  them,  all  of  which  they  sat. 
isfactorily  answered.  I  could  discover  the  greatest  number  of 
favourable  traits  in  the  character  of  these  people,  of  any  that  I 
ever  saw.  They  were  remarkably  religious ;  but  I  could  not  find 
out  exactly  their  tenets.  They  seemed  to  pay  some  adoration  to 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars  ;  but  not  in  so  great 
a  degree  as  I  have  seen  in  the  Gentoos,  and  the  other  natives  of 
India-  I  observed  them  at  their  devotions  every  night ;  and  par- 
ticularly  about  the  rising  of  the  planet  Venus,  or  Morning  Star; 
and  sometimes  at  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon.  They  kept  a 
religious  and  constant  care  over  all  their  actions  towards  each  oth- 
er, which  convinced  me  that  they  had  lived  under  a  good  g#v- 
emment,  where  merit  was  rewarded  and  crimes  punished.  I  shall 
hereafter  give  an  account  how  these  Japanese  were  disposed 
of. 
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The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  some  of  the  principal  placet  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  found  as  follows.     The  anchoring  place  at  ^ 

Towhyhee  baj,  latitude  20**  6'  north  longitude  156"  50'  west.     Kar^  , 

akakooa  bay,  latitude  19°  28' north  ;  longitude  156*  68'  west — 
South  point  of  Mowee  Island,  latitude  20°  34'  north  ;  longitude 
158°  OO'  west.  West  point  of  Morotoi,  latitude  21**  10'  north  ; 
longitude  157°  14'  west  Atooi  anchoring  place,  at  its  south  west 
end,  latitude  21°  67' north  ;  longitude  159°  47' west 
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Tamsifr^  to  Cnnton— -rtirections  for  Sailing  throufrh  between  the  Lftdroae 
IsLp'U  Enevnjf  he  Stmits  of  Fo'-mos:!— Arriral  at  Canton- Some  De- 
scr  pt  on  of  .fupan— Passage  through  the  Chinese  Sea— Remarks  upon  tbe 
Keeling  or  Coco  Islands^  and  Return  to  Aroenca. 

A^TER  havings  taken  in  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  and  water, 
we  took  our  departure  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  20th  of 
p'^rom^er,  1801,  and  steered  a  course  fop  Canton;  and  on  the 
21st  of  January  following:,  we  fell  in  with  and  passed  through  be- 
tween the  Ladrone  Islands. 

In  our  paH«iage  through  the  Ladrone  Islands  there  appeared  to 
be  no  kind  of  danger  whatever,  neither  rock  nor  shoal  in  the 
ivav.  We  made  the  land  in  about  1 8^  20'  north  latitude,  and  I 
think  that  to  be  a  good  latitude  to  run  down  in.  There  is  an  island 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  passage,  eighteen  .or  twenty  leagues 
distant,  appearing  in  ^hape  much  like  a  high  round  loaf  of  bread. 
As  we  raided  it,  we  made  more  high  land  to  the  southward,  which 
we  found  to  be  connected  with  the  former  On  drawing  up  with 
it,  we  made  an  i<«lan(I  to  the  northward  of  the  passage,  which  ap- 
peared high  and  round  like  the  one  described,  only  lai^er  on  the 
wat'^r,  and  founJ  the  iirst  to  be  a  volcano.  We  then  saw  another 
island  to  the  south  of  the  first  we  discovered,  at  the  distance  of 
fifleen  le^&fues.  When  en  with  the  east  end  of  the  first  island,  its 
bearing:  was  pouth  10**  east.  There  lay  two  remarkable  rocks,  or 
islets  o(f  the  south  ea.st  side  of  the  first  island,  which  appear, 
when  bearing  south  we^t,  or  south  west  by  west,  like  two  ships  at  a 
distance ;  but  the  westerly  one  is  much  the  largest,  and  whes 
cominar  nearer  to  them,  there  will  be  observed  a  very  large  hole 
through  the  easternmost  one. 
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We  passed  at  about  four  miles  distance  from  the  first  discovered 
island,  and  when  the  rolcano  bore  south  15°  east,  the  island  to  the 
northward  bore  north  15®  west ;  the  estimated  distance  was  10  leagues, 
and  all  the  passage  between '  them  appeared  to  be  clear.  The 
nearest  island  that  we  passed  was  green  and  very  fertile  round  the 
volcano ;  but  the  other  parts  of  it  appeared  tp  be  very  barren 
indeed,  and  nothing  but  high  craggy  sharp  rocks.  We  did  not  see 
any  signs  of  inhabitants  on  either  of  them.  When  we  passed 
nearest  to  the  first,  we  were  in  latitude  18°  12' north.  The  center 
of  the  island  lies  in  latitude  18®  9f  north,  or  there  abouts,  and 
in  longitude  214°  14'  west.  As  we  had  a  very  good  set  of  f^lorhin 
on  each  side  of  the  moon  the  night  before  wer  passed  them,  and 
they  agreed  so  very  well  together,  I  think  the  longitude  must  be 
right.  The  first  island  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and  perhaps 
half  that  distance  in  breadth,  and-  lies  the  largest  way  north  east 
and  south  west.  As  these  islands  are  laid  down  very  erroneously  in 
the  best  charts  that  we  have,  and  not  having  any  voyages  on  board 
which  gave  an  account  of  them,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  their  names 
are,  and  shall  give  them  none,  as  I  do  not  consider  myself  author- 
ized. I  have,  on  a  succeeding  voyage,  satisfied  myself,  that  the 
island  that  had  the  volcano  on  it,  is  called  in  the  charts  Guguan, 
and  the  other  bearhig  north-north-west  from  it,  is  called  Mamaguan. 
The  passages  between  the  islands  both  to  the  north  and  south,  for 
two  degrees  either  side  of  where  we  passed,  are  good,  and  if  any 
vessel  should  be  very  much  distressed  on  account  of  scorbutic 
complaints,  it  may  haul  to  the  southward  to  latitude  12°  north, 
and  run  down  for  the  island  of  Guam,  where  it  may  get  suitable 
refreshments  without  much  difficulty,  as  the  island  affords  fruit, 
vegetables,  and   water,  which  can  be  procured  very  conveniently.^ 

A  ship,  sailing  through  the  straits  of  Formosa,  will  find  it  most 
easy  and  plain  navigation  to  make  Formosa,  in  which  case  she 
should  be  kept  in  latitude  22°  GO'  north  in  the  day  time  ;  but  in 
the  night,  it  is  not  very  safe  to  run  if  the  longitude  is  not  kno'-n, 
unless  it  is  a  clear  night,  which  is  not  common  in  the  north  east 
monsoon.  In  runing  down  in  the  above  latitude,  an  island  will  be 
made  to  the  eastward  of  Formosa,  called  in  most  charts  Bottle  To- 
iago^  in  latitude  22°  2'  north,  and  longitude  121°  55'  east,  arcor- 
iing  to  our  observation.     It  is  high  land,  and  can  be  seen  fourteen 
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or  fifteen  leagues  in  clear  weather.  It  appeared  to  be  (bar  or  five 
miles  long,  and  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  The  longest  waj 
not  far  from  north  and  south.  There  is  an  islet  to  the  soath  east 
of  it,  appearing  to  be  tvro  or  three  miles  distant,  which  can  not  be 
seen  at  much  distance,  especially  in  the  night.  We  saw  no  other 
danger  as  we  passed  within  six  or  seven  leagues  off  it ;  but  I  can- 
not saj  that  others  may  not  exist  beyond  that  distance.  After  passing 
this  island  it  is  requisite  to  make  a  west  course  till  you  see  Formo. 
sa ;  and  then  leaving  the  south  point  on  the  starboard  hand  be- 
tween one  and  four  leagues  distant.  To  keep  nearer  the  shore 
is  not  safe,  and  over  that  distance,will  be  near  the  Vela-rete  rocks. 

I  here  insert  the  bearings  and  distances  we  had,  when  we  passed 
the  Straits  of  Formosa,  together  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
them,  and  Formosa  south  point ;  viz.  At  half  past  three  P.  M. 
saw  the  Vela-rete  rocks  bearing  west  by  north  four  miles  distant, 
at  the  same  time  the  south  point  of  Formosa  north  west  half  north, 
six  leagues  distant — At  four  P.  M.  the  Vela-rete  rocks  on  with 
the  south  and  westerly  extreme  of  Formosa  in  sight  north  30*^ 
west,  at  the  samo^  time,  the  easterly  extreme  of  Formosa  in  sight 
north  12**  east. — Distance  of  the  Vela-rete,  one  mile  and  a  half.^- 
Estimated  distance  off  the  south  and  westerly  extreme  of  Formo- 
sa, ^ye  leagues.— At  a  few  minutes  aAerwards  a  remarkable  peak 
on  Formosa,  on  with  the  Vela-rete  rocks,  north  7*  west  The 
south  point  of  Formosa  latitude  21^  54'  north,  and  longitude  1£0*^ 
55^  east.  Vela-rete  rocks  latitude  21^  40^  north,  and  longitude 
120*»  59^  east 

On  a  succeeding  voyage,  we  made  the  north  east  Barshe  Island 
to  lay  nearest  in  latitude  21  26'  north,  and  in  longitude  122^  OOf 
east,  or  there  abouts.  We  saw  dangerous  breakers  in- latitude  21* 
48'  north,  bearing  about  north  west  by  north,  from  the  above 
named  island,  and  south  by  west,  or  south-south-west  of  Bottle 
Tobago.  As  I  did  not  see  or  know  of  the  shoal,  or  breakers  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  when  I  gave  directions  for  making  Formosa,  I 
here  recommend  it  as  highly  requisite  to  bear  it  in  mind  on  making 
this  passage  through  the  Straits.  It  is  necessary  to  caution  the 
navigator  against  runing  too  near  their  entrance  in  stormy  weather, 
as  I  have  known  a  gale  of  wind  to  continue  with  a  thick  heavy 
atmosphere,  for  many  days  together,  when  I  was  about  to  enter  the 
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China  sea,  by  this  passage,  and  always  a  strong  current  setting  to 
leeward,  which,  considering  all  •ircamstances,  would  render  it  very 
dangerous  to  fall  in  with,till  there  was  clear  weather  enough  to  obtain 
observations  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and  longitude.  As 
this  passage  is. made  only  in  the  north  east  monsoon  it  is  alwa|p  to 
be  calculated  on  having  excessively  bad  weather,  and  a  very  rough 
tea,  for  many  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  Formosa,  till  entering  the 
bay  of  Canton. 

After  passing  the  south  point  of  Formosa,  you  should  n^t  come 
to  the  northward  of  that  latitude,  till  you  have  made  one  hundred 
miles  westing,  on  account  of  a  rock  that  lies  about  eighty  miles 
west  of  it,  and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
its  latitude.  Then,  if  bound  to  Macao  or  Canton,  you  should  haul 
west-north-west  until  you  get  soundings  in  forty  fathoms  water, 
then  keep  to  the  westward,  or  keep  in  such  a  latitude  as  to  have 
about  thirty  fathoms,  making  near  a  west  course,  and  when  draw- 
ing nearly  up  with  the  grand  Lama  Island,  (which  is  the  ruling 
mark  to  enter  the  bay  by,)  the  water  will  shoal  to  twenty-five  fa. 
thorns,  or  perhaps  less,  by  which  you  may  know  (if  in  the  night) 
that  you  are  near  up  with  the  easterly  passage  inside  thcislandis. 
It  is  not  safe  to  come  under  twenty  fathoms,  when  up  with  the 
grand  Lama,  which  lies  in  latitude  22°  5'  north,  and  longitude  114^ 
S2!  east,  on  account  of  being  too  near  the  land  ;  but  if  you  have 
been  runing  down  in  a  higher  latitude,  and  of  course  are  to  the 
northward  of  the  ruling  mark,  you  will  have  shoaler  water  and  be- 
equally  safe,  excepting  only  on  account  of  Pedro-branco,  and  that 
in  the  day  time  is  not  dangerous.  A  ship  in  the  north  east  mon- 
soon, when  coming  from  the  eastward,  should  enter  between  the 
Grand  Lama  island  and  the  small  islands  to  the  northward  of  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  more  easy  wind  down  to  Macao,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  found  in  a  plainer  passage  than  any  other  for  a 
stranger.  The  ruling  marie  is  easily  known,  when  it  is  made 
in  coming  from  sea.  It  is  the  most  eastern  island  of  all  the  group  in 
Canton  bay  of  any  magnitude,  and  the  eastern  head  is  quite  blufl. 
and  lies  out  far  to  the  southward  of  the  main  coast,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  passed  without  being  observed  in  the  day  time.  After  entering* 
this  passage,  an  island  seen  to  the  westward,  that  seems  to  lie  in 
the  middle  of  this  island,  mu^t  be  passed  to  the  northward,  and  in 
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running  this  course  some  northing  will  be  made.  After  pass- 
ing the  island  alluded  to,  the  way  is  all  clear  and  open  up  to  a  verj" 
long  island  which  makes  on  the  starboard  hand,  except  three  rocki 
that  must  be  left  on  the  larboard,  hand  which  are  called  the  Tri- 
an||k«. 

Tne  long  island  before  mentioned  is  called  Lintow,  and  must  be 
passed  to  the  south  leaving  it  about  four  or  five  miles^o  the  star* 
board  hand,  until  drawing  near  the  south  west  of  it ;  then  if  jou 
choose  you  may  pass  between  it  and  the  6rst  small  island  to  the 
larboard  hand,  or  between  any  two  of  the  islands  that  lie  oiT  to  the 
south  west  of  it.  The  longest  way  of  Lintow  is  about  north  east 
and  south  west,  and  a  stranger  will  have  no  better  guide  to  find 
Macao,  after  entering  among  so  many  islands,  than  by  coming  into 
the  bay  as  before  stated.  After  you  pass  the  south  west  end,  (if 
you  go  between  it  and  the  first  small  island,)  you  must  steer  south 
west  by  west,  or  west  south  west  for  Macao  roads,  atad  anchor  ia 
from  four  to  seven  fathoms ;  that  island  will  be  known  from  any 
•ther  in  the  bay,  by  the  white  buildings  of  the  town  and 
castle.  They  should  be  brought  to  bear  about  west,  from  four 
miles  to  four  leagues  distant.  But  in  the  event  of  falling  to  lee- 
ward of  the  Grand  Lama,  and  not  being  able  to  enter  between  the 
eastern  head  of  that  island,  and  the  main,  or  the  small  island  to  th^ 
north  east  of  it^  it  may  be  entered  any  where  to  leeward  between 
any  two  of  the  islands  without  danger,  keeping  your  lead  going, 
and  pass  on  to  the  northward  until  the  long  island  above  stated  m 
made,  and  then  proceed  as  before  described. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  ships  bound  to  Canton  must  stop 
at  Macao  and  report  at  the  Chinese  chop,  or  customhouse,  who 
will  give  a  permit  and  a  pilot  for  Canton,  without  which  the  ship  if 
liable  to  be  seized,  as  captain  James  Colnett  was,  when  he  wen(  up 
without  reporting,  (see  Colnett's  voyage.)  After  having  got 
a  pilot  on  board,  it  is  alwaj'S  requisite  to  keep  a  watch  over  him 
and  not  let  him  run  the  ship  into  shoal  water,  or  into  any  pther 
danger  that  a  commander  has  any  right  tp  judge  of,  as  the  China 
pilots  are  in  general  very  ignorant  of  a  ship,  or  the  navigation  from 
Macao  to  Canton,  and  if  a  navigator  sees  any  thing  doing  that  is 
not  right,  and  will  tell  the.  pilot  modestly  that  he  is  going  wrong, 
he  will  always  pay  attention  to  what  is  said  to  him  and  not  be  angry. 
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I  never  allow  one  of  them  to  ran  one  moment  longer  than  I 
consider  it  safe^  ever  taking  care  of  my  own  ship.  1  have  heen  on 
board  two  different  ships  when  they  were  ron  aground  through  the . 
%norance  of  the  pilot.  One  was  the  Ganges  of  Phalidelphia, 
which  was  near  being  lost  by  this  meanS)  the  other  a  vessel  from 
the  north  west  coast  of  America,  which,  with  other  accidents  that 
I  know  to  have  taken  place  with  those  pilots,  makes  it  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  be  vigilant  aflter  them  ;  and  it  should  be  the  busi 
ness  of  every  master  on  any  coast  whatever,  to  look  after  the  pilot 
he  has  on  board  and  see  that  he  does  not  neglect  his  duty.  If  the 
question  should  be  sugg^ested,  whether  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  should  take  it  on  himself  to  dictate  to  a  Euro- 
pean or  an  American  pilot,  1  answer,  certainly  not ;  but  having 
a  constant  care  and  look  oat  himself,  he  may  sometimes  prevent 
very  serious  accidents  from  taking  place,  as  all  pilots  are  not  men 
of  abilities,  or  of  competent  knowledge  in  their  profession,  and 
putting  them  in  mind,  when  they  appear  any  way  deficient,  has 
most  commonly  a  beneficial  tendency. 

On  arriving  at  Whampoa,  the  port  of  Canton,  it  is  considered 
best  for  small  ships  to  pass  up  the  river  above  Dane's,  and  anchor 
abreast  French  Island,  nearest  the  north  shore,  on  account  of  a 
wreck,  that  is  supk  on  the  south  side.  The  water  is  good  and  a 
clear  bottom  in  any  part  of  the  river,  except  as  above  named,  hav- 
ing from  four  to  seven  fathoms.  After  the  ship  is  secured,'  and  a 
passage  provided  to  Canton,  the  next  important  concern  to  those 
who  have  no  agents,  or  factors  residing  there,  is  to  select  a  secu- 
rity, or  what  is  called  in  their  language  Hong  Merchant.  There 
are  twelve  of  them  appointed  by  government,  who  become  surety 
for  all  the  ship's  duties,  and  the  behaviour  of  persons  on  board, 
whether  good  or  bad,  that  come  to  the  port  to  trade.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  regulation,  a  security  must  first  be  provided,  before 
the  ship  can  be  entered,  or  business  transacted  further  than  mak- 
ing bargains.  The  most  common  method  is  to  make  some  agree«> 
ment  for  the  cargo  with  the  merchant,  to  whom  you  are  obligated ; 
otherwise  they  all  will  refuse  taking  that  responsibility  on  them- 
selves, it  being  a  hazardous  business  for  them,  as  they  not  only 
become  surety  for  what  the  commander,  or  supercargo  does  at 
Canton  ;  but  for  all  they  do  previou  t«  thek  arrival,  and  aAer  they 
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leave  it,  whilst  any  where  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  China  law, 
tach  as  smuggling,  depredations,  or  misdemeanor  of  any  kind 
whatever.  AAer  that  pomt  is  settled,  any  further  trouble  is  unne- 
cessary, more  than  to  consult  the  Hong  Merchant  on  ail  impor- 
tant occasions.  The  method  of  doing  husine^  is  soon  learned,  as 
any  European  or  American  who r  is  acquainted  there,  will  give  a 
stranger  any  information  relative  to  the  general  way  it  is  transact- 
ed in.  The  European  nations,  that  is;  England,  Holland,  France^ 
Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, have  factories,  and  keep  supercargoes  there  constantly.  The 
English  stand  the  highest  of  any  of  them,  having  for  more  than  the 
last  twenty  years,  pretty  much  engrossed  that  trade  to  themselves, 
as  iar  as  it  concerned  the  European  flag. 

I  have  found  particular  satisfaction  in  the  acquaintance  and  fa^ 
vour  of  Dutch  supercargoes.  They  have  befriended  me  more 
than  any  other  Europeans,  except  the  English,  in  that  port  The 
names  of  those  that  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  remember  with 
gratitude,  are  the  two  Messrs.  VanBrkams,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rabinal,  Messrs. 
Blattosman,  Yeeman,  Vander  Slyden,  and  Bosma,  some  of  whom  are 
deceased ;  but  to  all  of  them  I  have  been  under  obligations  for 
many  favours,  and  in  particular  for  offering  me  shelter  and  a  place 
of  abode,  when  I  was  a  stranger  and  stood  in  need  of  their  kind- 
ness. May  I  cease  to  breathe  when  I  forget  favours  of  that  nar 
ture. 

AAer  our  arrival  in  Canton  with  the  Japanese  on  board,  they 
were  visited  by  some  of  all  nations,  who  were  at  that  place,  and 
many  questions  were  asked  concerning  them.  The  Chinese  seem- 
ed to  wonder  as  much  as  any  of  the  other  visiters,  to  find  men 
they  could  correspond  with  by  letters,  and  still  could  not  sjTeak 
one  word  of  their  language.  After  much  being  said  about  them, 
the  Dutch  supercai^oes  offered  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  send 
them  to  their  own  islands,  by  way  of  Batavia.  I  accordingly  de- 
livered them,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rabinal,  then  chief  of  their  factory, 
made  me  a  present  of  five  hundred  dollars.  They  were  sent  to 
Batavia  accordingly  by  a  Chinese  junk.  I  saw  them  afterwards 
all  in  good  health,  on  my  arrival  at  that  port,  which  was  occasion- 
ed by  distress  of  weather.  I  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  gov- 
•mor  general,  and  other  persons  in  that  government.    They  made 
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me  several  valuable  presents,  amongf^t  which  was  a  Japanese  sword, 
for  the  kindnesses  shewn  to  those  distressed  islanders.  They  were 
afterwards  sent  to  their  own  country,  by  an  American  ship  called 
the  Mount  Vernon,  Capt.  Davison,  of  Philadelphia,  and  arrived 
safe,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  authority  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt 

As  it  may  be  gratifying  to  some  of  my  readers  to  have  a  partic- 
ular description  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  I  shall  here  make  a 
few  remarks  from  as  good  authority  as  any  person  could  have  who 
has  not  visited  the  plact.  It  consists  in  a  group  of  islands  situated 
between  latitude  30^  00',  and  40^*  00'  north,  and  between  longitude 
130°  and  145°  east ;  there  are  three  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  a  great  number  of  inferior  size ;  the  principal  me  is  much 
•  larger  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  It  js  called  Niphon,  and  the 
name  of  its  capital  is  Jeddo.  It  lies  nearly  in  latitude  36°  SO'N.  and 
in  longitude  Id^  SO'  £.  The  second  in  magnitude  i6  called  Kinou,on 
which  the  city  of  Nangasaqui  stands ;  and  the  only  port  that  for- 
eigners are  allowed  to  trade  at.  The  third  is  called  Sikokf.  The 
Dutch  are  the  only  Christian  people  who  have  been  allowed. any 
privilege  of  trade  here  for  more  than  an  hundred  years  past. 

Their  laws  are  considered  by  some  that  I  have  been  acquainted 
with,  and  who  have  spent  much  time  in  that  empire  to  tend  more 
to  keep  men  in  order,  atid  make  them  good  members  of  society 
than  any  in  the  known  world.  I  shall  here  mention  an  instance  of 
their  rewarding  merit,  which  I  had  from  the  gentleman  who  *wa8  my 
partner  in  the  purchase  of  the  ship  Hector  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
already  mentioned.  He  went  four  times  to  Japan  in  command  of 
a«hip,  after  he  and  I  were  together,  and  sailed  three  times  from 
Batavia  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  once 
from  Bengal;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  o]>ening  a  trade  while  he 
was  imder  the  English  flag.  Captain  Stewart  informed  me  that  ho 
was  drove  on  shore  by  a  gale  of  wind,  on  a  large  rock}  ledge  ^t 
Nangasaqui,  in  a  ship  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  tons 
burthen.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  spring  tides  at  that  place  were 
sixty  feet,  and  when  the  water  had  left  her  she  heeled  so  very 
mocb|  and  lying  on  the  side  of  the  ledge,  that  he  feared  she 
would  overset,  and  had  her  masts  cut  away.  She  started  at  the  i'hock 
the  falling  of  them  occasioned,  slid  oS^  and  sunk  in  twelve  or 
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fifteen  fathoms  of  water,  with  more  than  six  hundred  tons  of  Japas 
copper  on  board,  besides  other  heary  articles.  After  he  had 
time  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  finding  himself 
totally  destitute  of  any  means  of  recovering  the  ship,  except 
with  the  assi<«tance  of  the  government,  he  made  application  to 
the  Emperor,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  supercargo, 
and  was  favoured  with  the  imperial  order,  granting  all  the  assis- 
tance that  was  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  afford.  The 
first  men  there,  in  the  public  service,  went  to  work  and  ex- 
pended great  sums  of  mon^y  in  making  efforts  and  trying  different 
experiments;  but  could  not  get  a  purchase  to  raise  the  ship. 
During  the  time  they  were  making  these  exertions,  a  fishermas 
came  often ^o  look  and  see  what  methods  were  pursued,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  very  attentive  in  his  observations.  After  the  government 
men  had  exhausted  all  their  faculties  and  could  not  make  any  pro- 
gress, or  even  stir  the  ship,  they  gave  over  the  attempt  and  report- 
ed to  the  Emperor  tha^  this  important  task  could  not  be  effected. 
When  all  was  done  that  could  be  by  the  government,  and  every 
body  had  quit  the  undertaking,  the  fisherman  before  mentioned, 
came  to  captain  Stewart  and  offered  to  raise  the  ship  without  any 
compensation  whatever,  more  than  the  honour  of  accomplishiag 
what  had  proved  insurmountable  to  the  Emperor's  men.  He  was  an- 
swered that  if  the  power  of  the  Emperor  could  not  efi^ct  any  thing, 
it  was  not  very  likely  that  a  fisherman  couM.  Captain  Stewart  was 
invited  to  his  house  to  look  at  the  plan  he  had  drawn  of  the  man- 
ner he  intended  to  effect  it.  Captain  Stewart  went  with  him ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  seen,  he  was  satisfied  it  would  accomplish  the 
thing  desired.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  let  him  go  to  work. 
This  plan  was  to  make  fast  two  large  vessels  of  two  hundred  torn 
and  upwards,  one  to  the  stem,  and  the  other  to  the  stem  of  the 
ship,  and  as  many  small  vessels  to  each  side  as  he  could.  The, 
fisherman  was  wealthy  and  owned  a  number  of  vessels  of  differ- 
ent sizes  ;  so  that  he  could  do  all  the  business  without  employing 
any  vessels  or  men  but  his  own.  After  he  had  made  every  thing  rea)» 
dy,  at  low  water,  he  hove  all  down  and  made  t^em'  fast.  When  the 
tide  began  to  flow,  the  cables,  lashings,  and  vessels  all  began  to 
crack  as  if  every  thing  would  part ;  but  after  all  were  fairly 
lirought  to  bear  equal  share  in  the  burthen,  the  ship  began  to  nse 
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from  the  bottom.  She  was  floated  into  a  convenient  core,  and  at 
high  water  waB  hauled  on  shore  so  far  that  at  low  water  when  small 
Tessels  were  taken  away,  the  ship  was  left  dry,  all  above  the  bends. 
The  cargo  was  taken  out,  and  necessary  repairs  made ;  it  was 
again  reshipped,  and  every  thing  made  ready  for  sea,  fre»from  any 
expense  to  the  commander,  as  all  the  cost  the  government  were 
at,  was  gratuitous. 

As  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  what  the  fisherman  had  done 
reached  the  Emperor,  he  sent  for  him  to  court,  conferred  the  rank 
of  nobility  on  him,  of  the  first  or  second  order,  and  gave  him  two 
swords,  (being  the  custom  of  the  country  for  the  nobility  ;)  a  body 
guard  of  thirty  six  pike  men,  and  a  competent  salary  to  support 
.  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  This  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  consid- 
eration of  his  Saving  performed  more  than  any  man  in  the  Empe- 
ror's service  could  In  this  manner  f hey  reward  merit ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  laws,  he  is 
punished  according  to  his  crime.  Their  laws  are  very  simple  and 
easily  to  be  understood  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  A  man  of 
superior  merit  is  sure  to  be  rewarded,  and  a  villian  is  equally 
sure  to  be  punished  for  his  crimes.  There  are  no  tedious  delays 
in  obtaining  justice^  no  swarms  of  professional  men,  to  con- 
found and  perplex  in  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  create 
doubts  on  points  that  are  perfectly  plain  to  any  man  of  common 
sense. 

For  the  purpose  of  shewing  with  what  dread,  punishments  for 
violations  of  the  laws  in  this  empire  are  held,  I  shall  insert  an  an- 
ecdote, which  was  told  me  by  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity  who 
was  on  the  spot  at  the  time  it  happened.  A  Chinese  being  at  these 
islands,  who  was  in  tf^e  commercial  line,  and  having  purchased  a 
quantity  of  pearls  that  he  wished  to  convey  out  of  the  country  with- 
out paying  the  duty,  which  was  very  high,  adopted  the  following 
stratagem  to  effect  the  object.  He  put  them  into  a  pumpkin  and  at- 
tempted topa<tsit  into  a  boat  amongst  twenty  or  thirty  others  of  nearly 
the  same  shape  and  size.  A  mandarin,  who  was  looking  after  what 
was  going  on  board,  took  each  pumpkin  in  his  hands  and  passed  it 
to  another  to  put  it  into  the  boat ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  one 
that  had  the  pearls  in  it,  his  sagacity  was  great  enough  to  discover 
it  to  be  heavier  than  th/e  rest ;  he  *gave  it  a  shake  and  put  it  by  for 
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examination,  and  passeci  the  remainder  of  them  through  his  handi 
as  before ;  when  they  were  all  passed,  the  mandarin  called  for  a 
knife  and  cut  the  one  in  halves  that  had  the  pearls  in  it ;  and  at 
the  instant  it  was  done  the  Chinese  who  was  standing  by,  cut  lui 
own  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  and  died  in  less  than  five  minutes  on 
i\\e  spot  So  much  was  he  in  fear  of  the  law.  The  punishment 
in  such  cases,  I  never  have  learned ;  but  am  satisfied  it  is  capital, 
as  they  do  not  make  laws  in  vaia  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  The 
laws  in  Japan,  are  acknowledged  to  be  just  by  all  who  have  been 
there.  They  have  had  an  established  religion,  as  I  understand, 
ever  since  the  horrid  butchery  that  was  occasioned  by  the  Portu- 
guese, on  account  of  Christianity,  when  all  christians  were  extirpated 
from  the  islands.  It  is  considered  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
for  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  former  is  not  of  %o  pure  a  quality 
us  that  of  South  America.  Silver  is  higher  valued  than  gold, 
according  to  our  rate  of  valuation,  and  is  not  so  plenty  with  them. 
Copper  is  very  plenty,  and  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  found  in 
any  other  country.  The  trade  carried  on  with  them,  is  in  sptcesv 
sugar,  woollen  cloth,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  small  value, 
in  which  the  merchants  barter  with  them;  and  for  them  they 
get  in  return,  precious  stones,  gold,  copper,  camphor  and  many  kinds 
ofbeautif^l  lackered  furniture,  and  other  japanned  ware. 

After  having  disposed  of  our  skins  at  Canton,  and  taken  in  a 
caigQ  of  teas,  sugar,  and  other  articles,  we  sailed  from  Whampot 
on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1802,  for  Boston.  We  passed  the  Straits 
of  Sunday,  and  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  on  the  5th  of  June, 
and  left  there  the  23d  of  July,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  arrived  in  Boston  November  1st,  after  having  been  absent  a 
few  days  short  of  three  years.  .^ 

Nothing  worthy  of  being  mentioned  happened  during  this  pas- 
sage ;  but  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  some  directions  for 
making  a  passage  from  Canton  to  the  United  States,  together  with 
such  observations  as  experience  has  enabled  me  to  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  navigators  who  may  be  employed  in  this  trade, 
with  a  sincere  wish  that  they  may  be  useful. 

If  a  ship  cannot  leave  Canton  until  late  in  the  season,  say  the  las^ 
of  March,  it  is  best  to  steer  for  the  Macklesfield  Shoal,  or  enough 
to  the  eastward  to  clear  all  the  dangers  to  the  westward  of  it,  which 
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is  necessarj  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  unless  bound  through 
between  the  Parcels  and  Cochin-China.  As  for  the  great  neces- 
sity of  striking  soundings  upon  the  Macklesfield  bank,  as  recom- 
aended  m  ail  directories,  1  think  it  of  but  little  consequence  ;  be- 
sides it  is  rather  uncertain  whether  a  ship  hits  it,  in  a  common  run 
from  the  Grand  Ladrone.  They  many  times  have  strong  currents 
in  the  Cbina  sea,  and  it  is  at  all  times  veiy  uncertain  which  waj 
they  run,  and  no  ship  can  ascertain  that  point,  unless  they  haye  a 
chronometer  on  hoard.  When  a  course  is  to  be  shaped  from  any 
of  the  islands  in  the  bay  of  Canton,  it  should  by  all  means  be  made 
so  as  to  insure  easting  enougii,  not  to  fall  to  the  westward  of  the 
before  mentioned  bank,  on  account  of  the  Lincoln  shoal,  and  seye- 
ral  others  that  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  Macklesfield,  and  not  ye- 
ty  far  from  it.  After  passing  which,  it  is  proper  to  steer  for  Pulo- 
aapata,  or  something  to  the  eastward  of  it,  until  getting  within  a 
degree  and  a  half,  or  two  degrees  of  its  latitude  ;  then  shape  a 
course  south  west,  or  south  south  west,  so  as  to  hit  the  Natunas, 
off  the  west  coast  of  Borneo.  In  sailing  between  the  great,  and 
the  south  Natunas,  there  is  a  yery  wide  clear  passage.  I  haye 
been  passing  through  between  them  and  could  not  see  either  at 
noon  day,  and  in  tolerable  clear  weather,  but  in  case  of  falling  into 
the  eastward  of  the  south  Natuna,  you  can  pass  between  it  and  the 
island  of  Bomee  with  safety. 

I  haye  coasted  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  that  large  island, 
and  neyer  saw  any  danger  lying  near  the  track  in  making  this  pas- 
sage to  prevent  a  ship's  running  any  time,  except  one  small  shoal 
that  lies  near  a  small  island  called  the  Haycock,  one  of  the  south 
Natunas.  I  can  only  say  further,  that  the  soundings  are  so  regu- 
lar in  the  fair  way  that  a  ship  will  never  be  in  any  danger  to  ruin 
night  or  day,  keeping  the  lead  going ;  but  should  irregular  sound- 
ings be  found  in  the  night,  by  all  means  anchor.  After  passing  the 
south  Natunas,  it  is  best  to  coast  Borneo  along,  just  to  the  westward 
ef  most  of  the  small  islands  lying  off  it,  until  nearly  up  with  Billiton  ; 
then  if  acquainted  with  the  Caspar  passage,  it  is  saRs  to  go  through 
it ;  bat  there  are  many  dangers  in  that  passage,  for  a  stranger.  If 
not  acquainted,  I  should  recommend  going  through  the  Billitoni 
there  being  nothing  to  guard  against  in  going  through  that  passage, 
feeveral  shoals  excepted,  that  lie  off  te  the  south  east  of  that  island. 
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Then©  shoals  are  dan^rerons,  especially  at  nf^ht.  I  should  advise 
by  all  means  to  anchor  if  fhe  soundings  were  irrearular,  and  I  could 
not  see  two  or  three  leasrues  distant^  and  as  shoal  water  as  sixteen 
or  eighteen  fathoms,  is  indicative  of  danger.  These  shoals  are  juil 
in  sight  cff  Billiton,  in  a  very  clear  day,  and  I  think  by  keeping 
close  on  board  its  shore,  a  ship  would  be  out  of  danger  of  them,  or 
by  keeping  lear  the  Borneo  coast,  she  would  likewise  hp  out  of 
danger.  After  passing  them,  the  Java  sea  is  all  open,  and  of  coarse 
you  can  run  direct  for  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

The  above  passage  is  ever  to  be  preferred  if  a  ship  cannot  leave 
Canton  before  the  first  of  April,  for  whilst  you  have  nothing  but  calms 
nearly  all  that  month,  from  Pulo-Timone  to  Banca,  you  have  a  good 
easterly  wind  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  the  further  to  the  east* 
ward  the  better  the  chance  of  winds  will  be  in  the  China  sea,  late 
in  the  monsoon.  Should  the  season  be  ever  so  far  spent,  I  should 
not  advise  to  attempt  going  out  through  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
when  bound  to  any  port  of  America,  or  Europe,  as  the  winds  pre- 
vail from  the  westerly  quarter  so  constantly,  that  it  would  be  found 
yery  difficult  getting  through,  and  out  into  the  south  east  trade 
winds.  After  getting  ta  the  Straits  of  Sunda  in  May,*  or  June,  I 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  clear  of  them  to  the  south  and 
westward,  into  the  regular  trade  winds,  it  being  as  before  describ- 
ed subject  to  violent  squalls,  and  sometimes  they  continue  from  the 
westerly  quarter  f^r  many  days  together.  In  such  cases  I  should 
advise  you  to  stand  over  to  the  north  side,  and  endeavour  to  work  to 
the  westward  of  the  Sumatra  shore,  until  a  sufficient  westing  could 
be  made  to  stand  to  the  southward,  and  weather  Prince's  island  ; 
then  take  care  of  the  Coco  islands,  as  they  lay  directly  in  the 
track  for  homeward  bound  ships.  I  once  fell  in  with  these  islands, 
in  the  night,  and  in  thick  stormy  weather.  We  considered  our- 
selves safe,  as  we  were  running  three  degrees  out  of  their  longi- 
tude, according  to  the  best  authority  we  had  on  board  ;  but  the 
wind  suddenly  left  u<,  and  we  wene  becalmed  in  a  smooth  sea. — • 
This  happened  a  little  before  day  light,  and  we  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  until  it  was  quite  light,  when  we  found  ourselves 
to  leeward,  and  within  one  or  two  miles  of  three  or  four  island^ 
bearing  from  east  to  south  ^outh  west.  We  saw  no  dangers  off 
them.  Th^islandappearedtobe  tenortwelvemilesinextent.  The 
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lai^st  way  of  the  cluster  was  from  south  wedt  to  north  ea?t  ThA 
eastern  island  was  the  lart^est.  I  was  very  sick  at  the  time,  and 
hut  few  observations  were  made  on  them.  Their  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude we  did  not  ascertain.  Had  we  fallen  in  with  them,  three  or 
six  miles  to  windward^  we  should  most  certainly  havo  run  on  shore^ 
ts  the  night  was  uncommonly  thick  and  dark.  1  should  caution 
all  ships  from  running  in  the  ni&rht  too  near  their  situation. 

*^  The  Keeling  or  Coco  Islands  are  four  small  islands  surrounded 
hy  many  islets  and  breakers,  and  extending  above  sixteen  leagues 
from  north  te  south.  They  are  very  low,  not  to  be  seen  above 
five  leagues  off  in  clear  weather  from  an  Indiaman^s  deck,  and 
covered  all  over  with  trees.  The  ingenious  captain  George  Rob- 
ertson has  determined  the  situation  by  an  Amold^s  box  chronome* 
ter,  in  a  short  run  from  Java  Head,  and  corroborated  by  three  sets 
of  lunar  observations  of  objects  east  and  west 

"The  northernmost  is  a  single  low  island  in  latitude  M^  M 
•outh,  and  -longitude  8**  I'  west  of  Java  Head,  or  97°  7'  east  It 
lies  due  north  from  the  wej«temmost  of  the  cluster  of  islands  dis- 
tant fourteen  mile^,  a  pissago  lies  between  them  ^  through  which,' 
continues  the  same  gentleman,  '  we  passed  in  the  General  Coote, 
captain  Baldwin. '  The  sonthemmost  are  a  circular  cluster  of  low 
islands,  in  latitude  from  12*'4'  to  12**  23'  south.  Their  eastern 
extremity  7**  60'  west  of  Java  Head  or  97**  18',  and  their  western 
extreme  in  the  moredian  of  the  northernmost  island.  In  fanging 
along  the  north  part  of  the  cluster  of  islands,  we  saw  no  danger 
detached  from  thorn,  they  being  steep-to  close -in  to  the  shores, 
which  is  a  beautiful  white  beach,  appearing  like  sand,  but  which  I 
believe  is  white  coral.  A  reef  runs  out  from  the  north  west 
eourse  of  these  islands,  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile.^^ — Aew  Ea$t  Inr 
dia  Directory,  ^ 

The  latitude  most  suitable  for  ships  to  nm  in  till  drawing  near 
up  with  the  Island  Rodriguez,  or  longitude  05^  east,  is  between  18* 
and  20^  south,  after  passing  that  island  (if  business  does  not  require 
a  stop  at  the  Isle  of  France  or  Bourbon,)  a  course  should  be  steer- 
ed so  as  to  pass  two  degrees,  or  more,  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
St  Mary's,  or  the  south  end  of  Madagascar ;  then  fall  in  with  the 
eouth  east  coast  of  Africa  in  the  latitude  2^,•  to  3(i*,  and  keep  the 
coast  on  board  within  fifty  miles,  till  you  veund  the  Cape  ef  Good 
&3 
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Hop«.  I  hare  found  it  m  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
better  weather  and  much  easier  making  westing  near  the  land  here 
than  to  keep  off  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  that  runs  through 
the  Mozambique  channel.  •  It  is  not  dangerous  to  keep  the  land 
close  on  board,  for  fear  of  gales  of  wind,  as  I  never  experienced 
it  to  blow  heavy  on  shore,  any  where  to  the  southward  of  tb^ 
south,  on  the  south  east  coast  of  Africa.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  necessary  fo  preserve  a  sufficient  di^tance  from  the  land, 
to  avoid  some  small  islands  and  rocks,  which  lie  off  the  coast  a 
few  leagues  distant  near  latitude  34^  south.  If  wishing  to  stop 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  ship  can  enter  False  Bay  with  safety, 
and  anchor  in  Seaman^s  Bay  any  time   in  the  winter  season. 

In  leaving  the  bay  to  proceed  to  the  westward,  it  will  be  nata* 
ral  to  choose  a  fair  wind  to  make  some  westing  with,  and  a  ship, 
in  the  season  of  the  year  likely  to  have  bad  weather,  should  not 
come  to  the  northward  of  the  latitude  of  the  cape,  till  one  degree 
or  more  to  the  westward  of  it,  on  account  of  the  strong  g^les  of 
wind  that  sometimes  blow  from  the  westerly  quarter,  and  would  in 
souch  cases  drive  a  ship  on  shore  to  the  northward  of  the  cape. 
I  have  known  this  to  be  done,  and  they  have  *been  lost  from  no 
other  circumstance  than  standing  to  the  northward  before  she  had 
secured  sufficient  westing  to  bear  the  effects  of  a  gale  of  wind  on 
a  lee  shore.  After  the  passage  round  is  secured,  the  best  course 
to  run  IS  for  St.  Helena,  and  from  that  to  the  island  Ascension,  if 
afler  the  month  of  September,  till  the  month  of  March ;  from 
thence  steer  a  course  so  as  to  cross  the  equator  in  the  longitude  of 
about  30°  west,  and  pass  to  the  westward  of  St.  Paul's  rock,  and 
make  the  course  so  a^  to  pass  but  a  short  distance  to  windward  of 
the  island  of  Barbadoes.  But  should  it  be  necessary  to  make  a 
passage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  between  the  months  of 
March  and  September,  it  is. recommended  to  steer  down  the  south 
east  trade  *winds,  some  where  about  latitude  20*  south,  till  nearly 
in  longitude  25*  west,  before  haulii^  to  the  northward,  as  the 
winds  and  currents  at  that  season  of  the  year  are  from  the  south* 
ward,  on  the  coast  of  America ;  setting  strong  to  the  northward  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  and  will  of  course  accelerate  the  passage. 
To  cross  the  equator  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  as  high  a  longi- 
tude as  35**  west,  would  be  safe,  and  perhaps  better  than  to  cros» 
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it  further  to  the  eastward.  I  have  found  it  best  when  bound  to 
any  port  in  New  England  to  sail  to  the  eastward  of  Bermuda,  as 
the  winds  at  that  season  of  the  year  are  as  frequently  from  the 
eastward  as  from  any  quarter  of  the  compass. 

When  I  have  passed  to  the  westward  of  Bermuda,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  the  case  that  1  htve  been  kept  for  several  days  togeth. 
er  hemmed  on  to  the  westward  of  Nantucket  Shoals  with  a  north 
^ast  wind^  ahd  at  the  same  time  I  might  have  gone  to  the  eastward 
of  it,  and  avoided  this  delay,  which  is  so  extremely  disagreeable 
for  seamen  when  returning  from  a  long  voyage,  to  be  kept  out  of 
port,  and  fatigued  with  bad  weather  and  contrary  winds.  It  is  a 
good  general  rule  to  come  on  to  the  coast  of  America,  when  bound 
to  a  port  to  the  eastward  of  Nfew  York,  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of 
Bermuda,  any  time  between  the  20th  of  March>  and  the  1st  of 
October. 
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Remarks  npon  fitting^  out  and  prq>aring  for  a  voyage  to  the  Sottth  Sea,  and 
North  West  Coast  oF  Amer  ca,  by  way  of  the  <:ape^f  Good  Hope — ^De- 
scription of  the  island  of  Trinidad— Tristlun  de  Cunha— King's  Island-* 
Straits  between  New  Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land— Settlements  on  Kev. 
Holland  and  Van  Dieman*s  Land. 

After  my  retum  to  America  in  November  1802,  in  the  ship 
Perseverance,  from  a  voyage  on  which  I  had  been  three  years 
absent,  I  set  about  making  preparations  for  another  excursion  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  had  a  tender  of  sixty  two  tons  burthen,  built 
by  my  brother  Samuel  with  the.  assistance  of  my  brother  \\  illiam. 
We  rigged  her  as  a  schooner,  and  called  her  the  Pilgrim. 

I  had  the  Perseverance  refitted,  coppered  her  and  the  Pilgrim, 
and  put  both  in  the  best  order  possible  for  sea.  The  Perseverance 
mounted  twelve  six  pound  cannon,  and  the  Pilgrim  mounted  six  guns, 
from  nine  pound  carronades  to  four  po^nd  fortified  cannon,  having 
all  parts  of  their  armament  fitted  in  the  best  manner  to  correspond 
with  their  number  of  guns,  Beipg  the  principal  owner  of  both 
vessels  myself,  I  took  special  care  to  have  them  equipped  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  sealing  voyage,  loading  them  with  pro- 
visic^  and  ship  stores,  and  to  complete  our  equipment,  shipped 
sixty  prime  men.  After  a  more  th^  ordinary  share  of  difficul^f 
and  perplexity,  we  again  set  sail  on  the  25th  of  September,  1803, 
bound  to  the  South  Sea,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  south  cape  of  New  Holland. 

On  my  leaving  America  on  this  voy^e,  I  was  placed  in  a  situation 
that  caused  me  more  anxiety  than  I  had  ever  experienced  at  the 
beginning  of  any  enterprise.  I  had  with  me  my  two  brothers, 
wh0  were  all- 1  had,  and  a  nephew  of  seven  years  •Id,  who  wtfi 
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an  inralid.  He  had  lost  the  use  of  his  arms,  and  wanted  as  much 
attendance  as  common  children  of  three  years  old.  I  had  entered 
into  a  contract,  which  was  *  ♦  *  »  »  *^  ihat  had  more  powerful 
effect  on  my  feelings  than  all  the  other  causes  put  together ;  and 
moreover  I  found  myself  less  active  in  body  and  mind  than  I 
was  at  the  age  of  twenty  five  years.  I  considered  the  responsi- 
bility I  was  under,  when  I  took  from  my  parents  all  the  sons  thej 
had,  and  one  grandson,  and  from  my  sisters  all  their  brothers ; 
and  to  other  near  connections  who  might  have  tender  feelinga 
for  absent  friends  ;  and  of  the  importance  H  would  be  to  them  all, 
was  any  thing  to  happen  to  our  vessels  so  that  they  might  never 
return.  Almost  the  whole  of  onr  connections,  whom  we  left  behind, 
had  need  of  our  assistance,  and  to  look  forward  it  was.  no  more 
than  a  reasonable  calculation  to  make,  that  our  absence  would  not 
be  less  than  three  years.  All  these  important  causes  came  under 
consideration,  together  with  the  extraordinary  uncertainty  of  the 
issue  of  the  voyage,  as  we  had  nothing  but  our  hands  to  depend 
upon  to  obtain  a  cargo,  which  was  only  to  be  done  throo^  storms, 
dangers,  and  breakers,  and  taken  from  banren  rocks  in  distant 
regions.  All  the  foregoing  considerations  were  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  sensibility  and  put  the  mind  of  any  man  on  a  stretch.  But 
after  a  voyage  of  four  years  for  one  vessel,  and  five  for  the  other, 
we  all  were  permitted  to  return  safe  hone  to  our  friends,  and  not 
quite  empty  handed. 

Many  were  the  perils  and  dangers  we  three  brothers  encoun* 
tered  during  this  long,  extraordinary  and  tedious  voyage.  We 
built  both  the  iressels  we  were  in  ourselves  and  navigated  them  two 
and  three  times  round  the  globe.  Each  one  of  the  brothers  has 
been  master  builder,  and  master  rigger,  and  navigator  of  ships 
and  vessels  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

Being  now  about  starting  on  my  third  and  last  long  voyage,  I 
will  state  the  principles  which  have  actuated  me  in  my  pursuit,  so 
far  as  I  have  gone  thropgh  life.  The  first  that  I  know  of  was 
an  ambition  to  excel  others  in  achievements ;  the  next  was,  to 
aatisfy  my  own  curiosity  m  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  partic* 
ularly  to  know  hoi^  far  myself  and  others  w6Te  imposed  upon  with 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  world,  and  false  statements  of  things 
«  great  way  from  home ;  the  third  and  last,  and  for  many  of  mf 
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latter  years  by  far  the  greatest,  was,  honestly  and  honoiurably 
to  obtain  a  competency  sufficient  to  support  myself  and  family, 
through  an  old  age,  should  I  live  to  see  it ;  to  do  a  benevolent 
act  now  and  then,  and  to  leave  an  unblemished  character  behind 
me.  As  a  child  of  misfortune,  I  have  felt  for  the  distress  of  oth* 
ers,  and  may  these  feelings  remain  with  me  as  long  as  I  have  breath 
to  draw,  and  it  will  be  my  constant  prayer,  let  my  misfortunes,  mis-^ 
eries  and  persecutions  be  ever  so  great. 

In  preparing  for  such  a  long  voyage,  a  man  should  take  yreat 
care  that  his  business  should  be  so  settled,  and  agreements  made 
so  binding,  that  on  his  return  home,  he  could  keep  clear  of  being 
dragged  into  the  law,  harrassed  and  wronged  out  of  all  his  hard 
earnings,  which  is  peculiarly  poignant  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  who 
has  earned  his  money  in  the  hard  way  that  globe  beaters  gtnenllj 
do  theirs.  On  returning  from  a  voyage  of  three  or  four  years,  to 
be  called  upon  to  pay  sums  of  money  that  he  never  owed,  and 
sometimes  to  people  he  never  saw  before  to  his  knowledge,  is  very- 
disagreeable,  and  should  be  guarded  against  in  the  beginning  jof 
the  voyage  as  much  as  in  his  power.  Never  let  an  account  lie 
open  with  friend  or  foe,  although  they  may  say,  ^^  let  it  all  lie  just 
as  it  does  till  your  return  ;^^  for  in  such  cases  the  simple  or  fair 
balance  seldom  or  never  pays  the  demand,  especially  when  the 
sailor  has  got  a  little  money. 

It  may  be  believed  that  when  a  man  has  been  absent  a  great 
length  of  time,  that  he  will  imbibe  different  ideas  from  those  he 
has  entertained  whilst  on  shore  ;  and  he  sees  things  very  different- 
ly when  he  returns  home.  He  is  vulnerable  at  all  points,  to  either 
love,  friendship,  gratitude,  or  benevolence  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
holds  his  honour  at  too  high  a  rate  to  get  along  very  well  with 
people  who  do  not  set  so  high  a  value  upon  theirs. 

It  is  a  duty  that  every  man  owes  to  himself  to  take  care  of  his 
own  earnings,  and  not  be  outstripped  under  the  operation  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  principles,  so  that  he  may  be  left  in  his  old  age 
pennyless  and  without  a  friend  ;  for  should  it  so  happen,  it  most 
•ommonly  will  break  his  heart,  more  especially  if  he  possess  « 
noble  mind. 
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After  preconcerting  the  plan  of  operations  in  the  couise  of  the 
Toyage,  the  fast  places  of  our  rendezvona,  and  the  order  of  sail- 
ing, we  proceeded  on  to  the  southward,  the  Pilgrim  in  company, 
commanded  by  my  brother  SamueL  We  did  not  separate  until  by 
order  on  rhe  4th  of  January,  1804,  in  latitude  40''  south,  and  lon- 
gitude 4**  east,  when  the  Pil'^rim  was  instructed  to  make  the  best  of 
her  way  to  Bass's  Straits,  which  are  formed  by  New  Holland  on  the 
north,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  on  the  south,  and  there  rendezvous 
at  King^s  Island  ;  but  in  case  of  failure,  the  second  place  appointed 
was  Port  Dalrymple,  situated  on  the  north  side,  and  about  in  the 
center  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  We  parted  company  at  sea,  and 
ran  until  the  6th  of  February,  when  we  again  by  accident  fell  in 
with  each  other,  in  latitude  40°  50'  south,  and  longitude  109°  east 
We  continued  together  the  most  of  the  time  after,  until  the 
20th,  when  we  made  King's  Island  as  was  agreed  on,  where  we 
separated  in  the  longitude  of  4°  east.  In  continuing  the  narrative, 
I  will  now  return  back  and  mention  some  occurrences  that  took 
place  on  our  passage  between  Boston  and  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

We  found  the  Perseverance  and  Pilgrim  to  be  veiy  near  alike 
in  point  of  sailing,  but  the  former  the  best  of  the  two,  and  the  lat- 
ter one  of  the  best  sea  boats  of  her  size  that  ever  crossed  the  o*. 
cean.  On  the  16th  of  October,  observed  the  Pilgrim  aslem  ma- 
noeuvering  in  a  manner  I  did  not  understand,  hove  the  main  lop-sail 
to  the  mast,  and  waited  to  see  what  she  was  doing.  She  however 
shortly  got  on  her  course  again,  came  up,  spoke  with  us,  and  in- 
formed that  they  had  lost  their  cook  overboard  by  accident,  and 
that  all  their  exertions  to  save  Kim  had  proved  ineffectual.  We 
proceeded  on  with  pleasant  weather  for  the  most  of  the  time  until 
the  16th  of  November,  when  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Pilgrim  brought  to  the  Danish  schooner  Experiment,  of  Copen- 
hagen, commanded  by  H.  Giambery,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  with 
one  hundred  and  five  slaves  on  board,  bound  to  St.  Croix.  We  re- 
quested the  favour  that  sh»  would  remain  with  us  until  day  light, 
that  we  might  have  opportunity  to  write  by  her.  The  captain  very 
obligingly  consented,  and  all  of  us  who  wished  to  write,  occupied 
two  hours  in  endeavouring  to  inform  our  friends  at  home  what 
progress  we  had  made.  A  little  af^er  the  sun  had  risen,  we  lower- 
ed down  our  stem  boat,  and  after  calling  along  side  the  Pilgrim  for 
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what  letters  they  had  written,  I  went  on  board  the  Experiment 
and  delivered  to  the  captain  more  than  a  dozen  for  our  different 
friends.  I  supplied  him  with  beef^  of  which  he  stood  in  great  ne«d, 
and  with  potatoes,  and  in  return  received  a  pig,  a  few  fowls,  and 
yams.  I  make  mention  of  these  particulars  on  account  of  my  hear- 
ing that  the  Danish  schooner  never  arrived  at  any  port,  and  not 
one  of  our  letters  were  ever  received.  On  the  next  day  we  cross- 
ed the  equator,  in  longitude  30°  west,  spoke  a  Spanish  frigate  from 
Cadiz  bound  to  Buenos'' Ay  res,  who  was  likewise  obliging  encftigh 
to  wait  two  hours  for  letters  to  be  written,  and  she  took  them  with 
others  I  had  on  board  for  her  port  of  destination. 

The  island  of  Trinidad,  is  in  latitude  20°  28'  south,  in  longitude 
28°  32'  west,  by  our  ol)servatioDS.  I  should  judge  it  to  be  about  12 
miles  in  circumference,  and  it  is  mostly  a  barren  rough  pile  of  rocky 
mountains.  What  soil  there  is  on  the  island  is  on  the  east  side, 
where  there  are  several  sand  h^acbcs,  above  one  of  which  the 
Portuguese  had  a  settlement,  and  have  done  much  work  in  making 
streets,  or  roads  over  the  vallies,  levelling  down  small  hills  to 
make  the  roads  good.  They  have  walled  in  a  number  of  enclo- 
sures for  the  purpose  of  making  fields,  at  the  expense  of  much  la- 
bour. This  settlement  was  directly  above  the  mo«t  northerly  sand 
beach  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  has  the  best  stream  of 
water  running  through  it  that  there  is  on  the  island,  it  might  be 
possible  in  pleasant  \vcather  to  get  it  oil  frum  this  place,  but  we 
got  ours  oil'  the  south  side  from  the  next  best  watering  place  or 
stream.  It  falls  in  a  cascade  over  rocks  some  uay  up  the  mountainSi 
so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  boat  when  passing  it.  After  you  have 
discovered  the  stream,  you  can  land  on  a  jioint  of  rocks  just  to  the 
westward  of  the  watering  place,  and  from  thence  may  walk  past  it, 
and  when  a  liitle  to  the  eastward  of  the  stream,  there  is  a  small 
cove  between  the  rocks,  where  you  may  float  your  casks  off.— 
Wood  may  be  cut  on  the  mountain  just  above  the  j&rst  landing 
place,  and  can  take  it  off  if  you  have  a  small  oak  boat.  The  me-  , 
thod  in  which  we  filled  our  water  was  carrying  it  in  kegs  and  buckets 
to  the  place  where  we  floated  our  ca>ks  on  shore.  All  the  south  side 
of  the  island  is  indented  with  small,  bays  ;  but  the  whole  is  so  iron 
bound  a  shore,  and  such  a  swell  surging  against  it,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  land  a  boat  without  great  danger  of  staving  it.     The 
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floatfa  part  is  a  very  remarkable  high  square  bluff  head,  and  is 
very  large.  It  has  an  arch  under  it  that  a  boat  could  pass 
through  in  clear  smooth  water.  There  is  a  sand  beach  to  the 
westward  of  this  head,  but  I  should  caution  against  landing  on  the 
beach  until  it  is  well  examined  ;  for  just  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
beach  and  amongst  the  breakers  it  is  full  of  rocks,  which  are  not 
seen  until  amongst  them.  Where  we  landed  we  saw  the  remains 
of  at  least  two  or  three  boats  which  had  been  knocked  to  pieces  by 
landing.  We  found  plenty  of  goats  and  hogs.  The  latter  were 
Tery  shy,  but  we  killed  some  of  them,  and  a  number  of  goats.  We 
saw  some  cats,  and  these  three  sorts  of  quadrupeds  were  the  on- 
ly animals  we  saw  on  the  island. 

If  a  ship  is  very  much  in  want  oT  wood,  or  water,  it  can  be 
got  at  Trinidad  ;  or  if  the  crew  should  have  the  scurvy  it  is  an  ex« 
cellent  place  to  recruit  them,  as  you  can  get  plenty  of  greens 
on  the  south  east  part  of  the  island,  such  as  fine  purslain,  and  sev- 
eral other  kinds.  These,  together  with  the  fine  sweet  water, 
would  soon  recruit  a  crew.  A  ship  must  never  be  anchored  at  this 
place  with  common  cables,  or  she  will  be  likely  to  lose  her  an- 
chors ;  but  if  she  has  chains  for  her  anchors,  the  rocks  cannot  cut 
tfaem.  The  navigation  is  safe  for  a  ship  all  round  the  island  within 
one  mile  distant.  Martin-vas  rocks,  or  more  properly  islets,  lie 
about  east  nine  leagues  distint,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
dangers  between  them  and  Trinidad. 

We  shaped  our  course  from  Trinidad  towards  where  the  island  of 
flazenbuiig  is  laid  down  in  common  charts,  crossed  over  it,  and  shift* 
ed  our  course  in  this  vicinity  several  times.  We  observed  discolour- 
ed water  and  gpreat  numbers  of  birds,  but  we  were  satisfied  that 
Saxenburg  Island  did  not  exist  any  where  near.  I  think  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  shoal,  bank,  or  soundings, 
somewhere  hereabouts.  We  continued  our  course  southerly  towards 
4he  islands  Tristian  de  Cunha,  fell  in  with  and  explored  them,  and 
•made  the  following  remarks. 

These  islands  are  very  well  laid  down  and  described  by  Sir 
OeoTge  Stanton,  when  on  board  the  Lion  man  of  war,  as  secreta- 
jry  to  Lord  Macartney,  on  his  embassy  to  China.  He  makes  P^ight- 
ipgale  Island  to  be  in  latitude  37*  29'  south,  and  longitude  1 1*  69^ 
west,  and  Inaccessable  Island  in  latitude  37°  19'  south,  and  longitude 
64 
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1 1^  5(K  west.  From  the  anchoring  place  of  the  Lion  I  allow  the  Grand 
Tnstian  to  lie  in  latitade  37*^  10'  south,  and  longitude  11''  48'  w^st, 
which  agreed  yerj  well  with  eur  observations.  When  sailing  for  these 
islands,  a  ship  will  of  coarse  fall  in  with  them,  coming  from  the 
westward,  as  the  winds  blow  from  that  quarter  nearly  all  the  time. 
There  will  be  discoloured  water  for  several  degrees  before  making 
them.  On  discovering  them  you  will  commonly  see  the  Grand  Tris- 
tian  fir^tif  the  weather  is  clear,  as  that  is  much  the  largest  and  high- 
est of  the  three  It  may  be  seen  (as  Sir  George  says,)  twenty  Bve 
leagues  distant.  It  is  a  regular  shaped,  round,  high  mountain,  with 
tnow  on  its  top,  which  I  think  never  melts.  We  passed  nearly  all 
round  it  by  land,  and  saw  no  danger  far  from  the  shore,  except  off 
two  or  three  points,  which  had  breakers  two  or  three  cables 
lengths  from  the  shore  :  but  these  always  show  themselves  suffi<> 
ciently  soon  to  prevent  danger.  The  shores  are  very  difficult  of 
access,  being  almost  all  of  them  so  rocky  that  boats  cannot  land  on 
them  without  great  danger  of  being  stove,  a9  there  is  continu- 
ally a  very  heavy  surf.  We  landed  on  the  southerly  side  of  the 
island,  and  walked  sei^eral  miles  round  to  the  eastward,  and  some 
distance  to  the  westward  and  northward.  We  saw  some  streams 
of  water ;  but  none  that  seemed  convenient  for  fiUing  water  ov 
getting  it  off.  The  north  east  part  of  the  island  is  mostcomi^o- 
dious  for  diling  and  getting  off  water,  as  1  was  mformed  by  capt 
Nathaniel  Dorr,  who  was  in  a  ship  that  passed  round  the  island  at 
this  time,  and  from^  what  I  saw.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  a  ship 
is  in  want  -ol  that  article  at  this  island,  she  could  obtain  it  bj 
floating  it  off  in  casks  ;  but  I  think  wood  would  be  very  difficult  to 
be  got  here,  it  being  very  small  and  shrubby,  and  grows  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  and  in  general  in  inaccessible  places.  I 
should  calculate  the  island  to  be  seven  or  eight  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. 

We  circumnavigated  a  great  part  of  Inaccessible  Island,  near  to 
land  ;  but  found  it  to  be  very  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides ;  we 
at  length  however  landed  at  its  south  west  part,  and  could  not  past 
along  the  beach  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards  before  we 
came  to  a  square  bulk  head  of  rocks  projecting  into  the  sea,  which 
stopped  us.  Twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  rocks  where  we 
landed,  it^was  as  perpendicular  as  the  side  of  a  house,  and  manj 
Jiondred  feet  high.    There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  to  be 
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obtained  on  or  about  tbis  island,  except  a  few  seals,  and  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  get  tbem.  We  caught  a  plenty  of  fine  fish  here, 
in  twenty  five  and  thirty  fathoms  water. 

We  did  not  land  on  Nightingale  Iftland.  or  go  very  near  to  it ;  but 
from  what  I  could  discover,  it  differed  very  little  from  the  other 
two.  We  sailed  round  and  between  all  three  of  these  islands,  and 
did  not  see  any  kind  of  danger,  that  was  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  We  found  no  object  amongst  them  worthy  of 
our  attention,  or  that  would  be  profitable,  except  sea  elephants, 
whales,  and  a  very  few  seals.  The  whales  were  very  plenty. 
All  of  them  were  right  whale,  or  the  kind  that  is  called  black 
whale.  The  sea  elephants  were  also  very  plenty,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  a  lai^e  ship  might  soon  load  v\  tth  elephant's  oil, 
if  the  could  get  it  on  board.  We  saw  diseolourcd  water  and 
whales  for  a  great  distance  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  those 
islands. 

In  making  a  passage  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Van  Dieman't 
Land  I  should  recommend  the  following  directions.  If  bound  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  between  the  20th  of  Sept. 
and  20th  of  March,  it  is  best  always  to  keep  in  as  high  a  latitude 
as  40**  south,  by  which  means  there  will  be  very  steady  westerly 
winds  in  summer.  I  have  always  found  better  weather  in  the 
above,  than  in  a  lower  latitude,  even  in  winter.  I  should  as  soon 
round  the  cape  in  40^  as  in  a  lower  latitude  ;  for,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  in  passing  near  to  any  high  mountainous  cape,  or  head 
land,  a  ship  will  always  be  subject  to  strong  gusts  of  wind,  and 
they  frequently  continue  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  gulf 
stream  also  comes  out  from  between  Madagascar  and  the  main, 
and  runs  round  the  cape  with  such  velocity  that  it  creates  a 
tremendous  sea.  Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  between  the  20th 
of  March  and  the  20th  of  September,  in  the  latitude  of  40"*,  there 
will  most  commonly  be  fiound  steady  kind  of  weatlier,  wkh  a  strong 
westerly  wind  which  prevails  more  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  passing  to  the  eastward  in  latitude  40**  all  the  way  from 
longitude  lO*'  west  to  20°  east,  there  will  frequently  be  found 
places  of  discoloured  water ;  but  I  never  sounded  on  those  banks, 
as  I  conssidered  them.  I  should  recommend  to  a  navigator  to  con- 
tinue to  the  eaatward  id  the  above  latitude  until  getting  a&  far  to 
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the  eastward  as  140^  east,  then  haul  to  the  southward  and  go 
round  the  south  cape  of  Van  Dieman^s  Land.  I  do  not  think  it  safe 
by  any  means  for  a  vessel  to  go  through  Bass's  Straits  unless  the 
commander  is  well  acquainted  there.  In  crossing  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  latitude  40^,  or  thereabouts,  there  will  often  be  found 
places  of  discoloured  water,  more  especially  when  drawing  up 
with  the  south  part  of  New  Holland. 

King^s  Island  is  a  large  piece  of  land,  and  by  the  best  inform** 
tion  I  could  obtain  from  persons  who  landed  and  walked  round  it^ 
should  calculate  it  to  be  eighty  miles  in  circumference.  I  think  from 
what  I  saw  and  could  loam,  the  largest  way  is  from  north  east  to  south 
we8t,but  there  is  not  much  difference  between  its  length  and  breadth. 
I  haye  never  seen  a  good  chart  of  it,  or  the  straits  between  New 
Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  land  is  moderately  eleva- 
ted. No  mountains  could  be  seen  on  it  from  a  ship's  deck  at  a 
distance  of  six  leagues.  We  ran  down  in  latitude  39°  5l'  souths 
and  made  the  land  about  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of 
its  south  end,  and  did  not  try  for  souhdings  before  we  made  it,  aa 
the  information  we  had  received  did  not  promise  any ;  but  it  is  mj 
opinion,  by  the  soundings  we  had,  that  ground  might  be  got  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  to  the  westward  of  it,  in  the  latitude  of  the  islands 
l¥e  sailed  round  the  south  end ;  off  which  extends  a  most  dai^ 
gerous  point  of  sunken  rocks.  The  point  appears  low  and  flat,  a 
stonny  beach  running  down  on  it ;  and  a  little  to  the  eastward  is  a 
cove  or  bay,  which  appears  on  passing  it  as  if  it  might  afford  shelter 
for  a  vessel  to  anchor  in.  Off  to  the  south-south-east  of  the  above 
dangerous  point,  lies  a  small  hummock,  or  island,  about  eight  or 
nme  leagues  distant,  which  has  something  the  appearance  of  e 
hay  stack.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in.  circumference,  and  has  no 
dangers  round  it.  I  have  been  on  this  island  in  a  fine  clear  day, 
and  could  see  nothing  but  deep  water  that  was  very  near  to  it 
Between  this  hummock  and  King's  Island  lies  a  low  flat  island,  or 
rather  a  ledge  of  rocks,  appearing  a  little  above  water,  which  it 
dangerous  on  nearly  all  sides  of  it.  I  have  seen  it  break  on  three 
or  four  rocks  or  shoals  at  the  same  time,  all  in  different  directiona 
from  the  main  ledge,  a  mile  distant  from  it,  and  not  one  of  them 
showed  themselves  above  water.  This  chain  of  rocks  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  a  direct  line  between  the  hummock  and  the  above* 
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dangerous  south  pomt  of  King^s  Island,  and  is  liearty  in  a  line 
with  the  hfkmmock  and  the  eastern  ext^me  of  that  island ;  but 
nearest  to  the  hummock.  The  distance  from  (he  hummock  is  from 
five  to  eight  leagues  from  any  part  of  King^s  Island.  The  latitude 
of  the  centre  of  King^s  Island  is  3d^  bGf  south,  and  longitude  144^ 
18'  east.  In  passing  round  the  south  east  side,  you  fall  in  with  a 
bank  of  sand  which  has  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  fathoms  of 
water  on  it,  and  in  many  places  not  more  than  four  or  five  fathoms, 
several  miles  from  the  shore.  It  extendi  ten  or  twelve  miles 
along  the  e^st  side  of  King's  Island.  There  lies  an  islet  on  the 
same  side  of  King's  Island,  called  Elephant  Island.  The  above 
shoal  extends  from  Elephant  Island  to  the  southward.  There  are 
some  rocks  likewise  to  the  north  east  of  Elephant  Island,  on 
which  the  sea  oAen  breaks.  As  I  was  never  to  the  northward  of 
Elephant  Island  on  the  easterly  side  of  King's  Island,  or  to  the 
northward  of  the  centre  of  King^s  Island  on  the  westerly  side  of 
it,  I  cannot  give  much  information  of  that  part  of  the  island  or  its 
navigation.  I  was  told  by  the  people,  who  were  there  for  the 
purpose  of  sealing,  that  this  navigation  was  very  dangerous ; 
that  there  were  many  sunken  rocks  and  shoals  lying  off  that  side  of 
it,  many  of  them  nearly  out  of  sight  of  land.  I  was  informed  that 
there  are  two  small  islands  off  the  north  side  of  King's  Island,  call- 
ed New  Year's  Day  Islands,  lying  from  four  to  six  miles  from  it 

I  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  wood  or  water  from 
the  shore,  so  much  so,  that  1  left  the  place  after  standing  in- 
to a  kind  of  bay  two  or  three  times,  about  three  miles  to  the  south 
of  Elephant  Island  ;  but  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  anchor  with  the 
prevailing  wind,  which  was  from  the  southward  ;  and  as  this  was 
the  only  possible  place  on  the  east  side,  in  which  water  could  be 
procured,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  without  wood  or  water,  as  I 
found  they  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  westerly  wind.  We 
steered  to  the  eastward  with  an  intent  of  making  a  harbour  in 
Bass's  Straits,  and  passed  to  the  northward  6f  Hunter's  Island.  We 
then  hauled  to  the  southward  near  the  north  side  of  Van  Die* 
man's  Land,  and  ran  near  the  coast  as  far  as  Port  Dalrymple,  which 
we  intended  to  have  made  had  the  weather  been  good ;  but  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west-north*west  when  we  came 
abreast  the  port,  and  caused  such  a  heavy  sea  that  we  could  not 
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approach  the  land  near  enough  to  lee  much  of  the  place  ;  hut 
hj  the  appearance  of*  the  shore  about  where  th^  port  must 
he,  it  seemed  to  be  rerj  nnhospitable  and  dangerous. — 
We  hauled  our  wind  to  the  northward  about  four  or  five  mile9 
to  the  westward  of  a  small  island  that  is  off  the  north  side 
of  Van  Dieman^s  Land.  We  carried  short  sail  and  lay  to 
for  two  or  three  days  off  and  on,  drifting  to  leeward,  and 
passed  four  small  islands  off  the  north  side  of  Van  Dieman^s  Land, 
which  lie  three  or  four  miles  off  shore,  to  the  eastwasd  of  Port 
Dalrymple.  The  first  to  the  westward  is  called  Round  Island,  on 
account  of  its  first  appearance.  The  next  we  called  Second  Island^ 
and  it  is  much  farther  from  Van  Dieman's  Land  than  Round  Island. 
The  next,  which  is  large,  is  what  is  called  in  the  chart  Water  house 
Island.  The  other  is  Swan  Island;  As  we  drifted  to  the  eastward,  we 
raised  a  high  mountain  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  us,  which 
is  the  south  end  of  Flinders'  Island,  and  is  called  the  crown  head 
of  Flinders.  Directly  to  the  south  of  this  high  head  lies  the  island 
called  Cape  Barren.  It  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  Flinders^ 
Island.  It  must  never  be  attempted  to  nin  through  between  these 
islands  by  any  vessel ;  for  to  the  eastward  of  the  narrowest  part 
begins  a  most  dangerous  bay,  which  is  called  the  Bay  of  Shoals, 
and  runs  to  the  eastward  nearly  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  is  shoal 
enough  to  take  up  a  boat.  To  the  westward  of  this  narrow  pas- 
sage lies  a  great  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks,  which  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  enumerate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  Cape  Barren  are  surround^ 
ed  with  rocks,  shoals,  and  dangers,  for  some  miles  from  the  island  ; 
and  must  not  be  approached  but  in  the  day  time,  and  then  with  the 
greatest  caution.  There  is  an  anchoring  place  in  Cape  Baz^ 
ren,  called  Kent's  Bay,  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe.  To  the 
south  of  Cape  Barren  Island  is  a  large  island  called  Clark's  Island^ 
between  which  and  the  north  east  extreme  of  Van  Dieman'sLand 
are  Banks'  Straits.  The  distance  across  them  is  about  fifteen 
miles.  Swan  Island,  as  before  mentioned,  lies  in  the  passage  about 
one  third  of  the  distance  from  Van  Dieman's  Land  to  Clark's  Isl- 
and.  The  passage  I  suppose  to  be  three  leagues  wide  between 
Swan  Island  and  the  southerly  part  of  Clark's  Island,  through  Banks's 
Straits,  and  if  kept  any  where  near  the  middle,  I  think  it  safe  for 
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a  ship  to  pass  through  ;  foot  by  do  means  make  free  with  the  shores 
en  either  side  of  the  passage,  as  all  this  coast  is  attended  bj 
dangers.  You  mu^t  not  think  of  coming  near  Van  Dieman^s  side,  at 
all  the  way  between  Swan  Island  and  Van  Dieman^s  Land  is  one 
continued  bed  of  reefs  and  shoals ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  passed  to  the 
eastward,  'the  straits  spread  much  wider  and  a  ship  will  soon  be 
clear  of  all  dangers  from  the  chain  of  islands  betwees  latitude  38* 
and  the  south  cape  of  Van  Dieman^s  Land. 

If  necessary  to  make  a  harbour  in  passing  the  straits,  the^nlj 
one  I  know  of  is  Kent^s  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Barren,  which 
however  is  not  safe  for  a  ship  to  enter  lai^er  than  two  hundred 
tons,  and  when  at  anchor  there,  she  is  unsafe  unless  provided  with 
extraordinarily  good  cables -and  anchors.  There  are  two  ways  to  get 
into  this  bay.  One  is  from  the  westward,  and  the  other  Is  from 
the  eastward  ;  but  as  the  wind  blows  from  the  westward  three. 
fourths  of  the  year,  it  would  be  much  more  adviseable  to  come  in- 
to it  from  that  quarter.  When  going  into  (his  harbour,  you  will 
observe  a  number  of  islets  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Barren  Island^ 
as  has  been  before  mentioned  ;  all  of  them  should  be  left  to  the 
northward  of  you.  Some  of  the  islets  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Barren  are  a  number  of  miles  long  ;  but  none  of  them  near  so 
large  as  that  island.  As  you  pass  to  the  southward  of  the  above 
islands,  and  keep  Clark's  Island  to  the  eastward,  there  will  be 
seen  a  passage  open  between  Cape  Barren  and  Clark's  Island,  in 
the  mouth  of  which  lies  an  island  called  Preservation*  A. ship 
must  always  enter  to  the  north  of  this  island.  It  can  always  be  de- 
termined which  is  the  right  way  by  the  course.  The  northerly 
passage  runs  up  nearly  east,  whilst  the  southerly  one  between 
Clark's  ani  Preservation  islands  is  south  ea^t,  or  perhaps  more 
southerly.  The  reason,  why  I  recommend  not  to  enter  the  latter 
passage,  is  on  account  of  there  being  a  reef,  or  sand  bank,  running 
•from  the  easterly  end  of  Preservation  Island  nearly  across  to  Clark's 
Island.  Preservation  Island  is  low  land,  and  Clark's  is  higher ; 
but  by  no  means  so  high  as  Cape  Barren.  There  is  a  number  of 
considerable  high  mountains  on  the  latter,  which,  on  approaching 
towards  the  westerly  part,  are  discovered  to  make  to  the  west- 
ward, and  terminate  in  a  kind  of  cape,  consisting  of  very  irregu* 
Jar,  rocky,  and  broken  kind  of  land,  off  wtu<;h  lie  several  rocks  ani 
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ledges,  one  or  two  of  which  should  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand, 
on  passing  to  the  south  of  the  point.  After  sailing  three  or  fom' 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  this  westerly  cape,  you  willbe  abreast  of 
Preservation  Island,  under  which  it  would  be  adviseable  to  anchor, 
to  avoid  being  overtaken  by  night,  if  there  is  no  probability  of 
reaching  Rentes  Bay  before ;  as  running  this  passage  is  very  peril- 
ous, and  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  except  by  day  light,  and 
then,  with  a  good  mast-head  look  out,  and  the  lead  continually  go- 
ing.  *  If  desirous  to  anchor  under  the  last  mentioned  island,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  haul  in  to  the  southward,  and  approach  it  so  near  as  to 
make  the  passage  at  the  entrance  appear  to  be  nearly  closed  up, 
then  the  anchor  may  be  cast  in  either  nine,  eight,  or  seven  fathoms, 
good  ground  ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  shoot  too  far  to  the  south- 
ward, so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  the  above  mentioned  reef.  On 
first  entering,  as  also  through  this  passage.  Cape  Barren  must 
always  be  kept  best  on  board  until  getting  up  to  Kent's  Bay.  The 
distance  from  Preservation  Island  to  Kent^s  Bay,  I  supposed  to  be 
about  four  or  five  leagues  ;  on  running  up  this  passage  two  or  three 
bays  and  coves  will  be  observed  on  the  north  side,  but  Rentes  Bay 
is  very  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,  for  as  it  opens  on  the 
left  hand,  the  sea  opens  on  the  right,  between  Clark's  and  two 
small  islands  to  the  westward  of  it,  besides  which,  there  is  a  rock 
visible  in  Kent's  Bay,  that  appears  much  like  a  sloop  with  her  top- 
sail set,  and  is  called  the  Sloop  Rock.  This  rock  must  be  pass- 
ed to  the  westward  between  it  and  the  main  island  ;  although  the 
passage  is  narrow,  the  water  is  much  deeper  than  to  the  eastward 
of  it,  from  which  a  bank  of  sand  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  bay 
from  west  to  east,  having  no  more  than  five,  six,  seven  and  eight 
feet  water  on  it.  I  never  saw  any  rocks  on  the  bank,  or  in  the 
bay,  that  would  endanger  a  vessel  if  she  got  aground,  or  damage  a 
cable  in  riding ;  the  bottom  being  very  good  on  that  account.  After 
passing  the  above  mentioned  rock,  coming  from  the  westward,  a 
vessel  may  anchor  at  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  even  one  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  it,  and  likewise  between  the  sand  bank  and  Cape 
Barren  shore,  in  three,  four  and  ^ye  fathoms  water.  It  is  always 
adviseable  to  moor  a  ship  as  soon  as  the  anchor  is  cast,  on  account 
of  the  strong  tides  that  incessantly  run  there  ;  the  heaviest  anchor 
ought  to  be  laid  to  the  westward.     Fresh  water,  though  but  very 
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indifferent,  is  to  be  found  in  the  yicinitj  of  a  small  river,  that  emp* 
ties  itself  throug^h  a  sandy  beach  into  a  small  bay,  to  the  north- 
ward of  these  anchoring  places.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  dig 
six  or  eight  feet  for  water,  in  which  case  there  are  places  to  be 
found  near  to  where  some  dwelling  huts  haye  been  built,  where 
others  have  been  digging  before  for  the  same  purpose.  Wood  can 
be  got  any  where  round  the  bay  very  conveniently,  and  is  the  best 
for  fuel  I  almost  ever  saw.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  from  the 
north,  east,  and  west  winds  by  Cape  Barren  Island ;  to  the  south- 
ward, the  sea  is  open  one  or  two  points  of  the  compass,  besides 
which  the  bank  of  sand  is  there  that  runs  from  the  Sloop  Rock  to 
the  eastward.  There  is  a  numbe^r  of  sand  banks,  many  of  which 
show  themselves  above  water,  running  quite  across  from  ClariL^s 
to  the  two  small  islands  before  alluded  to,  where  the  sea  makes  its 
appearance  on  opening  Kent's  Bay.  These  two  small  islands  are 
called  Penguin  and  Sea  Lion;  the  latter  is  the  most  easterly  of  the 
two,  between  which  and  Cape  Barren  Island^  must' always  be  the 
passage  to  enter  the  bay  from  the  eastward ;  it  is  very  narrow,  and 
called  the  narrows ;  it  has  a  strong  tide  setting  through  it.  Cape 
Barren  should  be  kept  best  on  board  on  coming  near  to  the  nar- 
rowest part,  on  account  of  some  dangerous  rocks  that  make  off 
from  the  Sea  Lion.  After  getting  a  little  way  through  west- 
ward, it  is  requisite  to  keep  off  from  Cape  Barren,  on  account  of  m 
rock  which  lies  on  that  side  a  little  way  above  the  narrows,  and  then 
pass  to  the  westward  between  the  sand  banks  that  run  from  Clark'a 
Island  to  the  Penguin  and  Sea  Lion,  and  that  which  runs  from  the 
Sloop  Rock  to  the  eastward.  Those  to  the  soutward  will  in  gen- 
eral show  themselves.  The  passage  is  wide,  having  from  seven 
to  twelve  fathoms  water  all  through  it.  The  lead  will  always 
caution  the  mai  iner  against  approaching  too  near  the  northerly  bank. 
It  would  be  folly  to  think  of  passing  between  Clark's  Island  and 
Penguin  with  any  thing  larger  than  a  boat,  or  even  with  that,  at 
the  tide-fipples  are  so  very  dangerous,  that  unless  a  person  is  well 
acquainted,  there  is  great  danger  of  being  lost  in  them. 

The  latitude  of  Kent's  bay  is  40   27'  south,  nearest,  but  must 

not  be  depended  on  to  a  mile ;  the  longitude  is  148*^  25>  east,  sabb> 

ject  to  some  small  error    only.     If  the  passage  through  Bass'* 

t9trait8  is  an  object  of  desire,  it  is  much  better  to  keep  to  the 

§6 
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northward  after  passing  Kingp's  Island,  as  far  as  latitude  39°  SO' 
sOTith ;  jou  then  pass  to  tlie  northward  of  the  Sisters,  which 
are  two  small  islands  lying  off  the  northerly  end  of  Flinders* 
Island.  There  is  a  chain  of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the 
whole  way  along  from  the  Sisters  to  Gape  Barren  Island,  so 
that  at  any  time,  nii^ht  or  day,  no  vessel  would  be  safe  to  get 
amonsrst  them  ;  they  lie  nearly  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  I 
cannot  say  much  on  the  passage  called  Bass's  Straits,  or  the  pas- 
iage  between  the  Sisters  and  the  sontherly  extreme  of  New 
Holland.  I  only  know  that  there  has  been  one  or  two  dangerous 
rocks  lately  discovered,  which  lie  even  with  the  water^s  edge. 
There  are  likewise  several  islands  in  the  passage ',  but  according 
to  what  I  hare  heard,  it  is  not  dangerous  to  sail  through  in  a  clear 
day,  but  it  would  be  so  to  a  stranger  at  any  other  time. 

All  the  islands  of  any  magnitude  in  all  these  straits  afford  plen- 
ty of  many  kinds  of  game,  such  as  kanguroo,  badger,  porcupine^ 
and  many  species  of  water  fowls,  snch  as  black  swans,  geese, 
several  kinds  of  ducks,  teel,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  birds  in  the 
woods  and  bnslies,  of  which  I  shall  give  jn  more  minute  detail 
hereafter.  To  make  a  harbour,  if  required,  in  passing  round  the 
goutb  cape  of  Van  Dieman-s  Land,  the  main  island  should  be  kept  oit 
board  v^ithin  three  miles,  aHer  passing  the  south  oape,  until  the  land 
is  foimd  to  trend  short  to  the  northward  f  this  trend  must  be  fol- 
lowed, until  fairly  entered  into  an  opening  called  Storm  Bay  pas- 
sage, in  which  a  good  harbour  can  be  obtained ;  you  again  make  the 
land  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  then  you  give  it  a  large  birth  oa 
the  easterly  side,  then  draw  nearly  up  with  it,  at  the  same  time 
haul  to  the  northward  into  the  passage  to  avoid  some  rocky 
islands  that  lie  off  the  westerly  shore.  As  soon  as  these  islands 
are  passed  to  the  distance  of  about  tive  or  six  miles  from  the  first 
short  turning  of  the  land  to  the  northward,  the  vessel  must  be 
worked  directly  up  under  the  western  shore,  where  a  long  spa- 
cious harbour  will  be  made,  the  mouth  of  which  is  very  wide,  but 
decreases  considerably  in  breadth  on  ascending,  and  has  deep 
water  in  all  parts  of  it,  except  on  approaching  towards  the  head, 
near  which  is  a  small  island.  Between  this  island  and  the  souther- 
ly shore,  the  anchor  must  be  cast,  in  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  fathoms  water  on  sandy  ground.    This  small  island  must  by  no 
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means  be  passed  to  the  northward  on  accotint  of  a  large  bed 
of  kelp  that  runs  north  east  from  it.  1  do  not  dou>-)t  but  all  the 
ground  so  covered  with  kelp  is  rof  ky  and  foul,  and  in  most  places 
«hoal  water. 

When  the  right  anchoring  place  is  attained,  the  vessel  will  be 
entirely  shut  up  from  the  sea,  except  about  one  or  two  points  of 
the  compass,  which  will  be  from  the  eastward ;  but  then  being  so 
far  up  the  bay  I  am  well  assured,  there  will  never  be  any  sea  in 
that  direction,  strong  enough  to  endanger  or  even  hurt  a  vessel. 
The  shore  on  the  small  island,  and  all  round  tlie  head  of  the  bay, 
indicates  that  there  is  never  any  surf  there.  This  anchoring  place 
has  to  the  south  and  westward  a  beach  of  the  most  beautiful  white 
sand  imaginable,  running  all  round  that  part  of  the  bay.  Directly 
to  the  westward  of  the  above  mentioned  small  island,  there  is  an 
inlet,  or  lagoon,  which  runs  several  miles  into  the  country ;  after 
ascending  it  about  two  miles,  it  divides  into  two  branches.  I  have 
been  to  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  but  never  was  any  dis- 
tance up  the  westerly  one.  By  the  appearance  of  both  the  land 
and  water,  1  should  conclude  that  the  western  t)ranch  terminates  in  a 
river.  This  lagoon  is  one  of  the  pleasaritest  places  nature  ever 
formed  ;  all  its  shores  are  lined  with  beds  of  oysters,  besides  fre- 
quent patches  of  them  oil  from  the  land,  and  in  such  quantities, 
that  one  man  may  easily  load  a  boat  of  a  ton  burthen  in  two  hours. 
Besides  oysters  of  excellent  flavour,  its  waters  abound  in  many 
other  sorts  of  fish,  and  great  numbers  of  Water  fowls,  such  as  black 
swans,  ducks,  &c. 

This  lagoon  can  only  be  entered  with  a  lK>at,  as  the  water  is 
very  shoal  before  the  mouth.  On  going  to  the  westward  of  the 
^>mall  island  near  the  anchorage,  the  water  suddenly  shoals  so  that 
a  boat  will  float  only  between  the  reefs,  especially  atiow  water. 
Its  rise  and  fall  is  sii  feet  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  On 
approaching  near  the  lagoon,  the  water  suddenly  deepens  enough 
to  float  a  small  vessel,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  place,  one 
would  judge  there  was  water  eooogh  for  any  ship ;  but  1  have  nev- 
er sounded  it  If  fresh  water  should  be  wanting,  my  advice  would 
be  to  ascend  the  western  branch  with  a  boat,  and  if  none  should  be 
found  there  conveniently*  it  is  most  probable  that  some  might  be 
obtained  round  the  lagoon^  or  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  bay,  te 
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the  northward  of  the  kland.  Not  being  in  want  of  fresh  wa- 
ter we  g^ve  ourselves  no  trouble  in  looking  for  it ;  plenty  may  be 
procured  at  the  back  of  the  above  mentioned  beach  of  white  sand, 
by  digging  and  sinking  a  cask  ;  but  it  is  swamp  water,  of  a  red 
hue,  and  is  stagnant.  As  for  wood,  there  is  plenty  to  be  got  with 
facility  any  where  on  shore.  A  ship  in  sailing  round  the  south 
cape  of  Van  Dieman^s  Land  would  lose  very  little  time  in  going 
into  this  pleasant  harbour,  and  recruiting  her  men  with  the  abun- 
dance of  ii^h  and  fowl  that  is  there  to  be  bad,  besides  many  kinds 
of  greens,  to  be  boiled  with  meat,  which  are  very  salutary  in  scor- 
butic complaints.  I  make  no  kind  of  doubt,  that  plenty  of  good 
firesh  water  is  to  be  found  there  by  taking  a  little  trouble  to 
look  for  it  The  woods  afibrd  the  same  kind  of  game  as  those 
of  the  islands  in  and  about  Bass's  Straits ;  but  it  »  very  difficult  to 
be  procured  without  having  good  dogs,  whjch  are  seldom  on 
board  of  ships. 

The  bay  may  be  easily  known  by  the  rocky  islands  before  men- 
tioned, two  or  three  of  which  lie  directly  off  the  south  entrance 
of  it ;  and  as  there  are  no  rocky  islands  further  up  the  passage  to 
the  northward,  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  After  finishing  the  business 
in  the  bay  there  is  no  trouble  in  proceeding  again  to  sea  by  steer- 
ing out  the  same  way  the  vessel  came  in,  until  getting  into  Stonn 
Bay  passage,  then  to  the  eastward  and  round  the  south  end  of 
what  is  called  William  Pitt's  Island,  which  forms  the  easterly  side 
of  Storm  Bay  passage.  It  is  likewise  called  Bruny's  Island.  A 
good  birth  must  be  given  to  this  south  point  on  account  of  the 
unall  islands  lying  off,  called  the  Friar's.  AAer  passing  them 
the  course  may  be  steered  directly  for  Cape  Pillar,  which  is  in  a 
north  east  direction  from  the  Friar's,  and  forms  the  easterly  en- 
trance to  Storm  Bay.  Cape  Pillar  may  be  distinguished  by  many 
marks  ;  the  first  is  its  latitude,  which  is  43®  12' south  ;  the  second 
is  a  small  island  that  lies  to  the  south  east  of  ii^  and  is  not  more 
Ihatj  a  t]uarlf*r  of  a  mile  di^farit,  being  so  very  perpendicular  on 
all  Me^^  and  m  very  blgli^  tike  the  cape,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
posiNihle  for  a  man  t6  get  on  $«hore  on  any  part  of  either  of  them  ; 
IIm*  (Kinl  r^  the  tffimf  of  the  land,  which  runs  nearest  north  on 
thii  i'ii^tefly  «tde,  and  about  west  on  the  south  side  for  five 
milet  to  ivhat  ■■  called  Cikjie  Basaltes,  and  then  the  land  trends 
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suddenly  to  the  north  west,  and  north-north-west,  which  forms 
Storm  Baj  ;  fourthly  and  iastly,  it  is  obvious  on  makings  it  when 
its  bearing  is  to  the  northward  by  a  pillar  on  the  top  of  it,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  dome  or  a  cupola  on  a  church,  and  stands 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  cape ;  it  always  shows  highest  at  the  very 
end  when  made  in  any  direction. 

The  entrance  of  Derwent  river  may  be  made  by  Storm  Bay 
passage,  which  course  I  should  prefer  to  that  of  going  through 
Storm  Bay,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  aAer  passing  to  the  noilh- 
ward  of  the  fine  anchoring  place  before  described,  but  what  shows 
itself.  The  coarse  through  this  passage  is  from  north-north-east 
to  north  east.  All  turning  to  the  starboard  or  larboard  hand  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  as  several  rivers  and  coves  are 
in  different  directions.  The  distance  through  this  passage  is  ac- 
cording to  my  computation  about  ten  leagues ;  the  water  is  deep 
the  greatest  part  of  the  way,  but  safe  anchorage  may  be  had  all 
the  way  through,  by  only  standing'  in  under  the  shore  to  avoid 
having  a  long  scope  of  cable  to  heave  in,  which  otherwise  would  be 
the  case ;  and  if  the  wind  should  incline  to  blow  fresh,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  get  into  some  cove.  The  termination  of  Storm  Bay 
passage  will  be  previously  observed,  and  is  readily  known  by  the 
sea  opening  to  view  in  the  south  east ;  this  opening  is  the  main 
passage  from  Storm  Bay  into  the  Derwent  riTer  notwithstanding 
its  appearing  so  small,  and  is  about  the  narrowest  part  of  that 
bay.  After  sailing  through  this  passage  into  the  river,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  run  more  to  the  northward  than  it  appeared  on 
first  entering,  and  soon  after  to  turn  somewhat  to  the  westward 
of  north.  The  distance  from  the  termination  of  this  passage  to 
the  settlement  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  leagues,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  passage  into 
Storm  Bay. 

After  entering  the  river,  a  vessel  may  anchor  any  where  on 
good  ground,  as  its  shores  on  both  sides  are  navigable  and  clear  of 
all  danger.  To  enter  the  river  by  way  of  Storm  Bay,  it  is  requi- 
site to  keep  Pittas  Island  best  on  board  whilst,  sailing  in  a  north 
west  direction  between  it  and  Cape  Pillar,  taking  care  not  to  run 
into  any  of  the  coves  and  bays  on  the  westerly  side ;  and  when 
«p  with  the  head  of  the  bay^  two  or  three  lumps  of  land  will 
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appear  like  island^  on  the  starboard  hand,  on  passing  whieh,  one 
or  two  larj^e  rocks  are  seen  off  to  the  southward,  and  one  further 
np  the  passage.  On  leaving  these,  the  rirer  is  entered  nearlj 
abreast  to  where  Storm  Bay  passage  opens  into  it.  1  know  of  no 
danger  either  in  going  in  or  out  of  the  Derwent  river  bnt  what  is 
visible.  If  you  are  liound  into  the  river  from  the  eastward,  and  are  not 
able  to  fetch  to  the  westward  of  the  above  mentioned  small  islands 
at  its  entrance,  they  may  be  passed  to  the  eastward,  and  then 
sail  to  the  northward  into  a  large  bay,  called  Frederic  Henry 
Bay.  Anchoring  is  good  all  over  the  bay,  and  is  well  sheltered 
from  nearly  all  the  winds  that  blow ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to 
make  this  harbour,  to  avoid  going  to  sea  in  the  strong  westerly 
winds  that  commonly  prevail  in  these  latitudes,  as  it  affords  a  good 
asylum  when  the  river  is  not  attainable.  If  a  mariner  wishes  to 
coast  along  the  shore  from  Cape  Pillar  to  Basses  Straits,  he  will 
find  the  main  trend  of  the  coast  to  be  about  north  and  south.  There 
is  a  small  island  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Cape  Pillar,  off  which  lie  two  or  three  rocks.  I  should  never 
attempt  running  between  this  island  and  the  main,  nor  approach  it 
very  near  on  any  side.  About  ten  or  twelve  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward  of  the  cape  lies  a  very  large  island,  called  Oyster  Island,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  which  is  Oyster  Bay.  This  bay  is  shel- 
tered from  all  wmds  by  its  own  shores,  except  the  westerly, 
which  of  course  are  the  worst,  and  are  only  broken  by  Van 
Dieman's  land  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  nearest.  In  case  a 
shelter  is  requisite,  the  easterly  side  of  it  is  the  most  advisable  to 
anchor  under.  The  anchorage  is  very  good,  both  under  the  north 
east  point  and  abreast  the  middle  of  the  island.  There  are  rocks 
off  the  southern  extremity  which  are  said  to  be  dangerous,  and  of 
course  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

Several  islands  further  to  the  northward  will  be  passed  in  coast- 
ing along  Van  Dieman^s  Land.  I  know  very  little  about  these 
islands,  but  I  should  think  it  dangerous  to  run  ip  amongst  them, 
without  taking  every  possible  precaution.  On  approaching  near 
to  Banks^s  Straits  no  islands  are  visible,  except  a  number  of  small 
rocky  islets  irregularly  dispersed  along  the  shore,  and  those  are 
only  seen  by  keeping  very  near  the  coast.  By  the  assertiops 
•of  the  people  that  went  in  my  own  boats,  as  well  as  of  others  that 
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fiave  been  there,  this  part  of  the  coast  is  very  dangerous,  being 
lined  both  with  reefs  and  shoals. 

A  vessel  in  want  either  of  wood  or  water,  and  not  desirous  of 
entering  any  settled  port  on  the  coast,  (being  liable  there  to  ouiny ' 
impositions  under  the  present  estabUshment,)  may  without  the 
least*  apprehension  touch  at  any  anchoring  place  on  the  east 
tide  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  which  affords  at  the  same  time  a  sheU 
ter  against  turbulent  winds,  as  those  from  the  eastward  are  not 
common,  and  seldom  known  to  blow  very  strong.  1  shall  here 
further  remark,  that  going  on  shore  on  any  part  of  this  land, 
and  more  especially  on  the  small  sandy  islands,  (observed  to  be 
much  frequented  by  birds,  to  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their  young) 
great  care  should  be  taken  against  reptiles,  particularly  snakes,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  very 
numerous  and  large.  Their  bite  is  said  to  be  as  venomous  as  that 
of  any  snake  whatever,  and  which  I  really  believe  to  be  the  case. 
Besides  snakes,  there  are  scorpions,  tarantulas,  and  several  kindf 
of  lizards/  All  parts  of  the  coast  abound  in  excellent  fish,  which 
can  be  caught  with  the  hook  and  line,  as  well  as  with  the  seine ; 
but  the  latter  is  more  convenient  to  procure  an  abundant  supply 
with  than  the  former. 

.The  river  Derwent  was  discovered  and  explored  in  1798,  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  two  English  ships,  and  a  map  of  it  taken 
by  captain  John  Hayes.  The  latitude  of  its  mouth  is  43°  5'  south, 
and  longitude  147®  35'  east,  taken  frogi  the  chart.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful river,  running  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction  to  Ibout 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  its  entrance,  before  it  decreases  to  one  - 
mile  in  width,  having  water  from  shore  to  shore  bold  enough  for, 
a  line  of  battle  ship.  On  ascending  the  river  about  Uie  same 
distance,  it  decreases  to  about  an  half  mile,  still  retaining  a 
good  depth  of  water,  and  without  any  visible  indication  of  dan- 
ger. A  small  settlement  was  made  on  the  easterly  side,  about  six 
leagues  from  the  entrance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1803. 
This  settlement  was  sent  from  Port  Jackson,  under  the  direction 
of  lieutenant  Bowen  of  the  navy,  whom  I  afterwards  met  in  dis- 
tress at  Cape  Barren  Island,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1801,  whilst 
Coming  last  from  Port  Jackson  in  the  Integrity,  (kfng's  cutter,) 
beund  to  the  Derwent  river.    She  had  lost  her  rudder,  and  cohI^ 
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proceed  no  father  on  her  voyag^e  without  assistance.  I  took  the 
lieutenant,  ten  passengers,  the  carffo  of  the  cutter,  together  with 
her  broken  rudder,  on  board  the  schooner  Pilgrim,  and  proceeded 
with  them  to  their  place  of  destination,  where  I  delivered  them 
all  in  safety,  and  waited  seven  days  for  the  rudder  to  be  repaired. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Derwent  river,  we  found  the  ship  Ocean, 
commanded  by  captain  Martha,  who  had  brought  out  govern- 
or Collins  and  people  from  England  to  make  a  settlement  there. 
They  had  touched  at  Port  Phillip  on  the  New  Holland  side,  in 
Base's  Straits,  with  an  intention  of  forming  the  settlement  there ; 
but  finding  it  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  with  several  other 
circumstances,  rather  disadvantageous  to  a  settlement,  they  con-* 
eluded 'to  proceed  on  to  the  Derwent  river,  where  they  landed 
about  two  weeks  previous  to  our  arrival,  at  a  place  called  Sullivan 
Cove,  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  about  six  or  eight  miles 
below  the  other  settlement.  This  place  was  very  judiciously 
chosen  by  governor  Collins,  as  the  cove  affords  all  the  natural 
conreniences  for  a  settlement  that  can  possibly  be  found  to  unite 
together  in  one  place.  There  is  a  delightful  rivulet  running 
through  the  part  they  alloted  for  the  settlement.  The  country  all 
round  is  level,  and  of 'a  charming  picturesque  appearance,  hesidet 
which  there  is  an  islet  off  the  north  side  of  the  cove,  covering 
nearly  one  third  of  its  width.  The  passage  to  it  from  the  main 
is  dry  at  low  water,  and  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  I  uild 
commodious  wharves  upon  that  I  ever  saw.  The  governor  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  very  well  qualified  for  conducting  a  new 
settlement.  He  went  out  as  judge  advocate  with  governor  Phil- 
lips in  the  first  fleet  that  went  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  met  with 
general  approbation  throughout  his  long  continuance  of  services 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  When  I  was  there,  the  new  settlers  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  an  interview  with  the  natives,  althot^h 
numbers  made  their  appearance  every  day  near  them.  This 
was  most  probably  owing  to  some  improper  conduct  in  the 
people  of  the  first  settlement  towards  them.  1  understood,  they 
had  seized  a  boy  of  the  natives  on  their  first  arrival,  and  kept  him 
for  some  time  against  his  will ;  but  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed,  he  made  his  escape.  This  usage  of  course  rendered  them 
timorous  and  prevented  any  intercourse  with  them,  at  least  until  1 
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took  my  leave  of  the  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1804,  which  wa« 
my  second  and  last  visit  to  these  settlements.  The  coimtry  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  very  even,  and  rises  to  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion; the  soil  is  extraordinarily  rich,  and  without  doubt,  the  place  will 
in  time  he  as  heauiiful  as  any  man  would  wish  to  reside  at.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  the  thermometer  seldom  standing"  higher  in 
Summer  than  from  80  to  C5,  and  in  winter  the  frost  id  seldom  severe 
enough  for  ice  or  snow  to  remain  ^ny  time  on  the  ground. 

The  country  affords  a  variety  of  game.  There  are  three  spc-^ 
ties  of  kanguroo,  of  which  the  •  larger  kind  called  the  forester 
will  sometimes  weigh  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
second  in  size  is  called  the  wallowby,  and  weigh  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds;  the  third  kind  is  c^lcd  the  kanguroo  rat,  being 
but  very  little  larger  than  that  animJl.  The  three  species  are 
exactly  alike  as  to  form.  The  head,  neck,  fore-paws,  and  fore- 
body  are  not  h^lf  as  large  as  the  hind  part,  in  proportion  with  any 
other  quadruped ;  but  the  flesh  of  all  three  is  very  delicate  and  good 
eating.  There  are  also  badgers  of  a  very  large  size  with  meat  of  a 
good  flavour,  porcupines,  ant-eaters,  and  other  small  animals,  be- 
sides many  kinds  of  birds  of  excellent  flavour  and  not  dithcult  ta 
be  shot  The  river  and  adjacent  waters  are  exceedingly  well 
fitocked  with  the  best  fi^h,  which  are  easily  taken  with  the  seine. 
Oysters  and  many  other  kinds  of  small  fish  are  likewise  as  plenti- 
ful and  well  flavoured  as  in  any  place  I  recollect  to  have  visited. 
A  kind  of  porpoise,  that  has  been  described  before  as  being  re- 
markable for  its  variegated  black  and  white  colours,  frequents  this 
river  in  large  shoals.  When  pne  of  these  shoals  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, a  boat  has  only  to  row  directly  for  it,  they  will  then 
face  the  boat  and  play  round  its  bow,  so  that  with  harpoons, 
previously  'prepared,  one  may  be  struck  with  every  iron  in  the 
boat.  I  have  often  caught  five  or  six  out  of  a  shoal  before  they 
would  leave  us.  I  once  struck  a  young  one,  which  is  generally 
preferred  for  eating  ;  as  soon  as  it  was  struck  and  hauled  under  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  the  dam  perceiving  the  danger  of  her  offspring, 
«ame  immediately  to  its  succour,  urging  every  possible  means  the 
poor  creature  was  capable  t>f  for  its  relief,  putting  her  nose  to 
the  wound  as  if  trying  to  extract  the  harpoon,  and  then  forcing 
herself  between  its  shank  and  the  boat^s  bowo  wl^ere  there  was 
56 
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f  carcely  space  enoogh  to  pa<;8  through,  and  successively  raising  her^ 
■elf  nearly  out  of  the  water  to  pa<<s  over  the  body  of  her  young 
whilst  it  lay  on  a  lerel  with  the  surface.  The  affectionate  and 
reiterated  exertions  of  tliis  poor  dumb  inhabitant  of  the  deep  to 
•ave  its  young  was  in  reality  a  spectacle  so  uncommon  and  »o 
pathetic  that  I  soon  began  to  repent  of  my  bargain ;  but  as  the 
evil  was  not  to  be  remedied,  I  thought  it  the  best  way  to  be  cal- 
lous, and  kill  the  mother  too,  which  I  accordingly  did,  though 
greatly  against  my  inclination.  I  must  acknowledge  I  never  saw 
an  animal,  either  human  or  brutal,  strive  harder  to  save  its  rela^ 
tive  than  this  sensible  creature  did. 

The  black  swan  is  very  numerous  all  over  this  coast ;  it  is  a 
handsome  bird,  about  twice  M  hrge  as  our  wild  geese,  and  some- 
what of  a  similar  shape,  but  has  a  much  longer  and  slenderer  neck, 
and  a  great  deal  more  sagacity  ;  its  appearance  is  very  majestick, 
it  is  quick  sighted,  and  has  a  soft,  plaintive  note,  rather  agreeble  to 
the  ear.  I  have  had  a  dozen  of  them  at  a  time  on  board  of  my 
vessel,  that  were  caught  in  the  moulting  time^  when  they  had  lost 
the  feathers  of  their  wings,  which  of  course  hindered  them  from 
flying,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey.  They  are  far  from  being 
difficult  to  domesticate,  for  I  haye  known  them  to  go  to  the  tubs 
and  feed  along  with  the  pigs  the  very  same  day  they  were  caught 
and  brought  on  board.  I  have  seen  them  stretch  their  necks 
up  till  their  heads  would  be  nearly  six  feet  high.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  swans.  The  above  is  only  found  in  New  Holland, 
Van  Dieman^s  Land,  and  their  vicinities,  and  is  of  a  jet  black. 
The  white  swan  is  very  well  known  in  different  parts  of  Europe^ 
and  in  the  southern  states  of  America  ;  it  re9eml)les  the  former  in 
every  thing  but  the  colour,  which  is  of  a  snow  white.  The  third 
and  last  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  is  made  in  €verj 
respect  like  the  two  former  excepting  the  colour,  which  is  varie- 
gated.  It  has  a  dark  coloured  back,  a  white  breast,  and  a  ring  of 
feathers  round  the  root  of  its  neck;  the  throat  and  joles  are  of  a 
beautiful  greenish  cast,  which  makes  it  by  far  the  handsomest  of 
the  three.  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  insert  an  instance  of 
the  sagacity  of  this  bird.  Some  people  on  a  sealing  party  at  the 
iglaod  of  Mocha,  having,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  built  themaelvet 
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a  hut,  which  thej  make  their  home  for  a  number  of  months,  ob- 
served soon  after  they  landed  a  pair  of  the  last  described  swans  in 
a  fresh  pond  on  the  island,  which  had  some  tufts  of  grass  growing 
off  from  the  shore  in  different  parts  of  it ;  but  knowing  it  to  be 
about  the  time  they  lay  their  «ggs,  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
disturb  them.  These  sealers,  having  frequent  occasion  to  visit 
this  pond,  observed  them  for  some  time,  pairing  together.  Af- 
ter an  elapse  of  several  weeks,  they  perceived  one  to  be  al- 
ways alone,  which  would  on  seeing  the  men  advance  make  a  noise, 
on  which  the  other  would  soon  make  its  appearance  near  it, 
as  if  from  under  the  water.  This  they  observed  sereral  times, 
without  being  able  to  account  from  whence  this  bird  made  its  sud- 
den appearance,  or  where  it  had  secreted  its  nest,  in  which  it  was 
most  natural  to  suppose  it  to  be  during  its  absence.  They  at  last 
resolved  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  watching  them  more  closely 
every  time  they  visited  the  pond ;  but  it  being  to  no  purpose,  they 
agreed  to  wade  through  the  pond  and  examine  the  top  of  every 
tussuck,  the  grass  on  which  they  Cound  to  be  very  rank  and  coarse, 
but  no  signs  of  a  nest  was  visible.  After  a  fruitless  search  of  some 
time,  they  began  to  despair  of  success,  and  were  just  going  to  de- 
sist, when  they  observed  something  slip  into  the  water  from  under 
one  of  the  tussucks,  and  soon  after  the  second  made  its  appearance 
near  the  first ;  they  waded  through  to  this  place,  the  water  being 
no  deeper  than  their  middle,  and  byxlose  examination  found  an 
opening  m  one  side  of  it  much  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  long  grass  that  formed  the 
roof  was  so  curiously  contrived  to  hang  over  and  conceal  the 
entrance  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  it  if  the  exact 
place  is  not  previovsly  known.  They  found,  I  think,  about  nine 
eggs  in  this  more  than  ordinary  secure  covey ;  they  concluded  not 
to  disturb  them  till  they  weif  hatched.  They  accordingly  waited 
till  after  the  young  ones  were  big  enough  to  leave  their  nest,  and 
then  caught  five  of  them,  which  they  carried  to  a  small  popd  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  own  habitation,  when  the  old  ones  soon 
followed,  and  continued  to  take  care  of  them.  1  do  not  know 
what  became  of  the  other  four  eggs,  whether  they  were  hatched 
or  not.  The  two  old  Ones  continued  to  take  care  of  those  five 
tatil  &ey  were  oearly  grown  to  a  fall  size,  keeping  the  greatest* 
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part  of  the  time  about  the  sealers^  habitation,  who  had  it  in  their- 
power  to  shoot  the  old  ones  whenever  they  thought  fit ;  but  at 
last,  I  think  they  let  them  entice  and  lead  away  a  part  of  the 
young  ones,  but  two  or  three  of  them  were  killed  and  eaten.  One 
of  them  when  dead  was  shing  over  one  of  the  men^s  shoulders^ 
its  head  was  as  low  as  his  breast,  and  its  feet  would  be  dragging 
along  on  the  ground. 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of  the  Derwent  river.     There  are 
many  palatable  water  fowls   fit   for  the  table,  such  as  ducks,  teal^ 
&c.     The  emeu  or  cassowary,  as  before  mentioned  on  the  coast  of 
New   Guinea,  are  likewise  to  be  found  on  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
New  Holland,  and  King^s  Island.     The  last  time  I  took  my  depar- 
ture  from  the  Derwent  river,  I  proceeded   through  Storm  Baj 
passage,  where   I   landed  several  times  in  the   course  of  it,   on 
the  Van   Dieman^s  side,  and  found   the  soil  throughout  rich,  and 
the  land  beautifully  adapted  for  cultivation.     There  was  here  one 
of  the  finest  groves  of  timber  that  I  almost  ever  saw,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  kind  the  settlers  call  stringy  bark,  from  the  appearance 
and    quality  of  its  rind,  which   ran  in  strips  of   two   or   three 
inches  width  to  the  height  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet  up  the  tree. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  but  apt  to  be  shel- 
ly and  ,not  sound  at  the   heart.     There  were  hundreds  of  these 
trees  in  the  space  of  one  square  mile,  that  measured  above  four 
feet  in  diameter,  six  feet  above  the  ground,  growing  as  straight  at 
an  arrow  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet.     There  is  likewise  a 
qantity    of  wood  called  Botany  Bay  oak,  (best  known  in  this  countij 
by  the  name  of  beef-wood,)   on  all  parts  of  this  coast,  and  several 
other  kinds  of   hard  wood,  but  not  many  of  them  are  very  suit- 
able for  building. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  when  I  left  the  Derwent  river  oo  the 
23d  of  April,  the  settlers  had  not  s£  yet  had  any  interview  with 
the  natives.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  following,  about  twen^ 
miles  south  of  SulIivan^s  Cove,  in  Storm  Bay  passage,  I  saw  a  par- 
ty of  the  natives  on  the  Van  Dieman^s  side,  going  along  the  shore 
on  the  borders  of  the  wood,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  set 
fire  to,  in  a  number  of  places ;  1  observed  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  had  three  or  four  small  rudely  contracted  and  ugly  shapodl 
canoes  with  them,  with  two  outriggers  each. 
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I  immediately  sent  my  boat  on  shore,  coromandel  by  a  prudent 
pfficer,  with  instnictions  how  to  obtain  an  interview  with  them,  and 
g?ive  directions  for  one  of  our  men  to  be  left  as  a  hostage  if  one  of 
them  could  not  be*  prevailed  upon  to  come  onboard  without. 
I  very  soon  observed  our  boat  returning  with  one  of  the  natives, 
who  proved  to  be  their  chief;  he  came  on  board  without  any  hes- 
itation, ^as  one  of  our  men  was  left  in  the  custody  of  his  tribe 
during  his  absence.  He  shewed  no  signs  of  fear  whatever,  waf 
very  much  inclined  to  be  sociable,  and  viewed  every  thing  with 
indifference.  What  most  attracted  his  attention  was  the  vessel's 
being  hollow;  after  looking  down  the  different  hatchway?,  he 
would  stamp  and  try  to  shake  the  deck,  seemingly  not  satisfied  as 
to  the  reality  of  it.  He  was  shewn  down  into  the  cabin,  where 
he  received  clothes  and  presents ;  but  refused  the  victuals  that 
were  offered  him.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  at  least  seventy 
years  of  age,  of  the  negro  cast,  being  without  any  clothing,  more 
than  a  kangaroo  skin  over  his  shoulders ;  the  rest  of  his  body  being 
destitute  of  any  covering  whatever.  I  could  not  discover  any 
traits  of  either  good  sense,  activity  of  mind,  ambition,  or  much 
animation  in  this  man,  and  from  what  I  learnt  from  those  that  went 
in  the  boat,  he  was  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  his  tribe.  They  are 
rather  an  undersized  people  in  comparison  with  those  of  America 
and  ^  Europe,  and  are  destitute  of  every  necessary  of  life,  that 
civilized  people  are  accustomed  to.  Both  men  and  women  go 
naked  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any  sense  of  shame. 

When  the  chief  returned  on  shore  dressed  as  he  was,  and  his 
hands  filled  with  presents,  which  consisted  of  some  knives,  and 
one  or  two  pair  of  scissors,  an  old  hatchet,  a  looking  glass,  and 
lastly,  what  he  seemed  most  to  value,  an  earthen  plate,  which  was 
the  only  thing  he  asked  for,  his  tribe  came  round  him  with  the 
same  kind  of  indifference  he  had  shewed  on  viewing  every  thing 
on  board  the  vessel.  They  brought  the  man  on  board  that  was 
leA  hostage  for  the  chief,  who  reported  that  he  had  been  treated 
well  whilst  on  shore ;  they  did  not  seem  urgent  with  him  about 
any  thing  except  to  pull  off  his  clothes,  that  they  might  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  his  sex,  which  both  sexes  with  them  seemed 
equally  anxious  to  ascertaia 
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As  captain  Cook  has  giv^n  some*  description  of  these  people 
when  he  was  in  Adventure  Bay,  together  with  some  other  remarkt 
of  his  at  that  place,  I  think  it   will  convey  the  best   idea  to  the 
reader  to  extract  a  few  of  his  observations,  after  mentioning  that 
his-  station  was  not  more  than  six  leagcs  in  a  sonth  east  direction 
from  where   we  were  at  the  time  the  chief  came  on  board  our 
yessel,  and  that  I  did  not  see  the  natives  in  quite  so  favourable  a 
point  of  view  as  he  did.     Captain  Cook  says,  "  fn  the  afternoon  of 
the  28th  of  January,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  place 
where  our  people  were  cutting  wood,  with  a  visit  from  some  of 
the  natives,  eight  men  and  a  boy.     They  approached  us  from  the 
woods  without  betraying  any  marks  of  fear,  or  rather  with  the  great- 
est confidence  imaginable,  for  none  of  them  had  any  weapons  except 
one  who  held  in  his  hand  a  stick  about  two  feet  long,  and  pointed  at 
one  end.     They  were  quite  naked,  and  wore  no  ornaments,  unless 
W3   consider  as  such,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  love  of  finery,  some 
large  punctures  of  ridges  raised  on  different  parts  of  their  bodie« 
some  in  straight  and  others  in  curved  lines.     They  were  of  the 
common  stature,  but  rather  slender.     Their  skin  was  black,  and 
also  their  hair,  which  was  as  woolly  as  that  of  any  native  of  Guin- 
ea; but  they  were  not  distinguished  by  remarkably  thick  lips,  nor 
flat  noses.     On  the  contrary  their  features  were  far  from  being 
disagreeable.     They  had  pretty] good  eyes,  and  their  teeth  were 
tolerably  even,  but  very  dirty.     Most  of  them  had  their  hair  and 
beards  smeared  ^ith  a  red  ointment,  and  some  had  their  faces  also 
painted  with  the  same  composition.     They  received  every  present 
that  we  made  to  them  without  the  least  appearance  of  satisfaction* 
When  some  bread  was  given,  as  soon  as  they  understood  it  was  to 
be  eaten,  they  either  returned  it  or  threw  it  away,  without  even 
tasting  it.     They  also  refused  some  elephant  fish,  both  raw  and 
dressed,  which  we  offered  to  them  ;  but  upon  giving  them  some 
birds  they  did  not  return  them,  and  easily  made  us  comprehend 
that  they  were  fond  of  such  food.     Being  desirous  of  knowing  the 
use   of  the  stick  which  one  of  our  visitors  earned  in  his  hand,  I 
made  signs  to  them  to  shew  me,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  one  of 
them  set  up  a  piece  of  wood  as  a  mark,  and  threw  at  it  from  the 
'distance  of  about  twenty  yards.     But  we  had  very  little  reason  to 
commend  his  dexterity ;  for  after  repeated  trials  he  was  ttiU  verf 
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wide  from  the  object.  From  us  they  went  to  the  place  where 
some  of  the  Discovery's  people  were  employed  in  taking  water 
into  their  boat.  The  officer  of  the  party  not  knowing  that  they 
had  paid  us  so  friendly  a  visit,  nor  what  their  intent  might  be,  fired 
a  musket  in  the  air,  which  sent  them  off  with  the  greatest  precip. 
itation.     Thus  ended  our  first  interview  with  the  natives." 

"  The  next  morning,''  continues  he,  "  we  had  observed  several 
of  the  natives  sauntering  along  shore^  which  assured  us,  that  though 
their  consternation  had  made  them  leaire  us  so  abruptly  the  day 
before,  they  were  convinced  that  we  intended  them  no  mischief)  - 
and  were  desirous  of  renewing  the  intercourse.  It  was  natural 
that  I  should  wish  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  We  had  not  beea 
long  landed;  before  about  twenty  of  them,  men  and  boys,  joined  us 
without  expressing  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  distrust.  Tiiere  waa 
one  of  this  company  conspicuously  deformed,  and  who  was  not 
more  distinguishable  by  the  hump  on  his  back  than  by  the  drollery 
of  his  gestures,  and  the  seeming  humour  of  his  speeches,  which  he 
was  very  fond  of  exhibiting,  as  we  supposed,  for  our  entertain- 
ment;  but  unfortunately  we  could  not  understaud  him,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  here  being  wholly  unintelligible  to  us  :  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  diflferent  from  that  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  northern  parts  of  this  country,  whom  I  met  with  on  my  first 
Toyage  ;  which  is  not  extraordinary,  since  those  whom  we  now  saw 
differ  from  the  former  in  many  respects.  Nor  did  they  seem  to  be 
such  miserable  wretches  as  the  natives  whom  Dampier  mentions 
to  have  seen  on  its  western  coast.  Notwithstanding  they  absolute- 
ly rejected  the  sort  of  fish  that  we  offered  to  them,  it  was  very 
evident  that  shell  fish  made  at  least  a  part  of  their  food,  from  the 
many  heaps  of  muscle  shells  that  we  saw  in  different  parts  near 
the  shore,  and  about  some  deserted  habitations  near  the  head  of 
the  bay.  These  were  little  sheds  or  ho^eliii,  built  with  slicks? 
and  covered  with  bark.  We  could  also  perceive  evident  signs  of 
their  sometimes  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  trunks  of  large  trees, 
which  had  been  hollowed  out  by  fire  iqost  probably  for  this  very 
purpose.  *  In  or  near  all  these  habitations,  and  wherever  there 
was  a  heap  of  shells,  there  remained  the  marks  of  fire,  an  indubi- 
table proof  that  they  do  not  eat  their  food  raw.  The  femalea 
wore  a  kanguroo  akin  in  the  s?ine  shape  as  it  came  fron^  the  animij., 
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tied  over  their  shoulders  and  round  their  waist ;  but  its  only  use 
seemed  to  be  to  support  their  children  when  carri(»d  on  their 
backs,  for  it  did  not  cover  those  parts  which  most  natit^n?  conceal, 
being"  in  all  other  respects  as  naked  as  the  men,  and  as  Idack,  and 
their  bodies  marked  with  scars  in  the  same  manner;  but  in  this 
they  differed  from  the  men,  that  though  their  hair  was  of  the 
•ame  colour  and  texture,  some  of  them  had  their  heads  completely 
shorn  or  shaved ;  in  others  this  opperation  had  been  performed 
only  on  one  side,  whilst  the  rest  of  them  had  all  the  upper  part  of 
their  head  shorn  close,  leaving  a  circle  of  hair  all  round,  some- 
wh'it  like  the  tonsure  of  the  Roman  Ecclesiastics.  Many  of  the 
children  had  fine  features,  and  were  thought  pretty ;  but  of  the 
persons  of  the  women,  especially  those  advanced  in  years,  a  less 
favourable  report  was  made." 

The  feathered  tribes  that  have  not  already  been  described,  are  of 
the  same  kinds  as  those  of  New  South  Wales,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  separated  from  the  south- 
ern extreme  of  New  Holland  by  Bass'^s  Straits,  and  lies  between 
latitude  40®  36'  and  43°  42'  south,  and  between  longitude  144*»  56' 
and  148°  3(/  east,  taken   from  the  latest  and  most  approved  charts. 

As  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  every  public  spirited  and  generous 
ninded  man  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  founding  and  progress 
of  the  siettlement  of  New  South  Wales  by  the  English,  so  much 
benefiting  mankind  at  large  as  this  enterprize  bids  fair  to  do,  I  will 
endeavour  to  gratify  the  reader  with  some  of  the  most  important 
information  on  that  subject. 

The  English,  government  embarked  in  this  highly  important  utf- 
dertaking  from  two  grand  motives ;  the  first  was  pure  humanity 
in  saving  the  lives  of  such  great  numbers  of  vagrants  as  had 
been  convicted  of  high  crimes,  and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  law, 
by  transporting  them  beyond  the  sea*^,  which  would  both  save  their 
lives  and  rid  society  of  a  great  nuisance  ; — the  second  was, 
the  great  and  magnanimous  principle  of  planting  a  colony  in  the 
most  remote  region  of  the  world,  in  order  to  civilize  the  natives 
and  make  that  country  bffneficial  to  mankind.  From  the  informa- 
tion they  had  received  through  the  medium  of  that  extraordinarily 
great  man  captain  James  Cook,  they  made  choice  of  Botany  Bay, 
or  some  place  in  its  vicinity  for  the  settlement,  as  he  was  the  difl- 
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•overer  of  that  part  and  highly  recomrnended  the  country  there* 
ahouts.  The  choice  was  judicious,  as  has  heen  before  stated,  owin^ 
to  its  central  situation.^  For  this  act  the  English  goyeramenf 
deserve.**  the  greatest  deg^ree  of  praise  that  can  be  possibly  giyea 
them,  and  no  doubt  will  receive  it  from  every  man  of  a  great  and 
good  mind.  It  has  laid  the  platform  for  civilizing  and  uniting  all 
parts  of  the  world.  No  nation  has  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
doing  similar  deeds. 

The  first  settlement  was  sent  out  under  governor  Phillip,  who 
arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on  the  20th  of  January,  1788.  After  exam« 
ining  the  place,  which  did  not  altogether  give  him  satisfaction,  h« 
visited  Port  Jackson,  several  leagues  to  the  north  east  of  Botany 
Bay,  and  found  ir  promised  better  for  a  settlement.  He  proceeded 
round  and  landed  at  Sydney  Cove,  in  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson,  on  the  25th,  and  there  commenced  his  arduous  under-» 
taking.  There  were  near  one  thousand  persons  of  all  descriptioni 
when  they  first  landed. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  here,  that  the  Boussole  and  Astrolabe^ 
the  two  French  frigates  sent  out  on  discovery,  and  commanded  bj 
the  highly  esteemed  and  so  much  celebrated  M .  de  la  Perouse,  en- 
tered Botany  Bay  at  the  same  time  that  governor  Phillip  left  it  for 
Port  Jackson,  and  which  were  afterwards  both  lost.  There  never 
have  been  any  certain  accounts  of  cither  of  the  ships  since  their 
Bailing  from  that  port.  * 

As  I  have  been  a  number  of  times  upon  the  track  of  M.  de  la 
Perouse,  and  have  had  great  opportunities  6f  knowing  his  merits^ 
I  think  it  his  due  to  place  him  as  one  of  the  first  navigators  that 
the  world  ever  produced.  He  has  explored  more  of  the  coast 
and  islands,  from  Kamschatka  to  the  westward  and  southward  ai 
far  as  to  the  Island  of  Formosa,  than  perhaps  all  other  navigators 
put  together,  both  Europeans  and  Americans.  He  was  famous 
for  judgment,  knowledge,  justice,  discipline,  humanity,  and  many 
ether  good  qualities,  which  do  honour  to  the  possessors,  as  much 
as  for  his  discoveries.  • 

I  have  seen  two  or  three  men  who  gave  me  an  account  of  their 

being  on  board  a  ship,  which  touched  at  some  of  the  islands  to  th« 

eastwardof  New  Guinea,  of  which  much  was  not  previously  known 

when  they  had  not  heard  of  th#  fat#   of  M.  da  la  Perouse.*<^ 
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They  told  me  they  saw  large  timbers  and  parts  of  roasts,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  some  large  ship  or  ships  oo  the  shore  where 
they  stopped ;  bat  as  these  people  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
exact  situation  of  the  island  ;  no  satisfactory  information  could 
be  obtained  from  them.  My  opinion  however  i<«,  that  there  is 
•97)^  s  n'lll  probability  that  what  these  people  saw,  was  some  of 
the  wreck  of  La  Perouse^s  ships. 

The  settlements  progressed  very  slowly  for  several  years,  as  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1789,  and  the  first  part  of  the  year 
1790,  the  inhabitants  suffered  extremely  for  want  of  provisions^ 
•ince  which,  I  believe  they  have  been  enabled  to  avoid  excessive 
want.  They  have  been  extending  their  settlements  north  and 
•outh  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast,  besides  on  Nor- 
folk Island.  They  have  extended  their  agriculture  a  good  desd 
into  the  country,  and  have  found  that  it  has  answered  all  their 
expectations. 

On  the  13th  of  March  179S,  the  two  Spanish  ships  on  discovery, 
commanded  by  Don  Alexandre  Malaspina^  anchored  in  Port  Jack- 
son. They  were  called  the  Dbcovery  and  Intrepid.  The  second 
in  command  was  Don  Jose  de  Bustamanle  y  Cue vra.  As  I  have 
h^d  occasion  to  make  mention  of  Malaspina  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
1  think  it  no  more  than  his  due  to  state  that  he  has  surveyed  all 
the  Spanish  territory  on  the  easterly  side  of  South  America,  the 
island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  Staten  Land,  Cape  Horn,  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  all  the  west  coast  of  Chili,  Chillio  hlands,  the  coast  of 
Peru,  and  the  islands  Adjacent  to  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  considera- 
bly farther  to  the  northward  on  the  west  coast  of  America ;  all 
done  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  without  representing  any  very 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  it.  This  has  in 
my  opinion  placed  him  amongst  the  first  of  great  discoverers.  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  several  of  his  officers,  who  esteem  him 
as  highly  as  the  English  did  captain  Cook. 

In  1796,  in  the  month  of  September,  their  numbers  amounted  to 
nearly  five  thousand  at-Port  Jackj^on  and  its  dependencies,  and  on  the 
first  of  the  year  1800,  according  to  Barrington,  they  had  live  stock 
as  follows,  viz. — ^^  39  horses,  72  maf  3S,  188  bulls  and  oxen,  612 
eow4,  3189  h<^:s,  4721  sheep,  and  2588  goats ;  land  in  cultivation, 
MH  acres  of  wheat^  2302  of  maize,  82  of  barley,  and  onlj  8 
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of  oat9.  And  so  fast  did  the  stock  increase  by  importii^  aod  bj 
mtiltiplication,  as  to  be  on  the  28th  of  September  in  the  same  year, 
60  horses,  t4d  mares,  332  balls  and  oxen,  712  cows,  4017  hogs, 
2031  male,  and  4093  female  sheep,  with  725  male,  1455  female 
goats."  And  by  my  estimation  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  of  Europeans,  could  not  fall  much  short  of  10,000 
at  the  same  time. — And  in  1804,  when  I  was  in  that  part  of  the 
world  1  think  it  a  fair  calculation  to  rate  them  as  high  as  15,000. 
From  satisfactory  information,  T  coasidered  that  the  colony  was 
growing  very  fast,  and  would  shortly  be  enabled  to  support  them- 
selves;  and  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  what  I  have  heard 
since  I  was  there,  am  fully  of  opinion  that  it  will  shortly  become  l 
beautiful  country  for  a  man  to  get  a  Uving  in. 

I  got  a  supply  of  wheat  for  my  vessels  at  this  place,  of  more  Ham 
two  hundred  bushels,  which  was  of  an  excellent  quality.  I  had  it 
ground  into  flour,  and  it  was  as  good  as  I  should  wish  to  eat.  The 
price  df  it  was  eight  shillmgs  per  bushel  out  of  the  government 
stores ;  but  I  could  have  got  it  much  cheaper  from  the  settlers  by 
paying  cash  for  it.  As  we  had  dealings  with  the  government,  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  take  it  from  that  quarter.  We  like* 
wise  purchased  different  kinds  of  fresh  meat,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds,  and  all  at  a  moderate  rate« 

Having  before  promised  to  say  something  further  on  the  feath* 
•red  tribes  that  inhabit  these  countries,  I  will  make  the  general 
remark  that  the  greater  part  of  birds  that  are  found  in  the  woods 
here,  are  of  the  parrot  kind.  There  are  several  sorts  of  them  • 
the  lai^est  is  not  much  mferior  in  size  to  a  small  hen,  and  is  called 
the  black  cockatoo,  which  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  but  its 
ugly  looks.  The  white  cockatoo  resembles  the  former  in  every 
thing  but  its  colour.  The  next  of  the  kind  is  about  as  large  as  a 
green  parrot,  resembling  it  in  most  respects ;  the  third  is  half  that 
size,  and  of  a  variegated  colour,  green,  purple,  yellow,  and  black, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  render  it  a  very  beautiful  bird  ;  and  it  is  said 
there  is  still  a  smaller  kind.  There  are  several  kinds  of  eagles, 
and  as  many  of  vultures,  two  or  three  kinds  of  crows,  all  of 
which  have  the  parrot  or  hawk  bill.  The  bird  of  paradise  of 
New.  South  Wales  is  the  most  singular  of  any  of  the  feathered 
V9C%  10  this  pa«l  of  the  world     The  bodjr  is  not  yerj  remarkably, 
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but  its  tail  is  a  curiosity  that  cannot  be  well  described  by  words  ; 
it  is  only  to  be  shown  in  reality,  or  represented  by  drawing.  The 
two  feathers  that  are  most  conspicuous  in  it  are  lonj^  and  form  two 
cnrves  that  cross  each  other,  so  that  the  lower  ends  form  the 
etact  shape  of  a  heart.  These  feathers  have  the  nearest  resem- 
blance to  some  rich  coloured  ribbon  T  have  seen,  with  several 
crescent  shaped  spaces  of  a  rich  red  and  black  colonr.  There 
are  also  two  which  are  of  an  equal  Iens:th  with  the  former,  pix)- 
jectingf  from  the  tail  nearly  strait  for  two  thirds  their  lengrth,  when 
the  two  points  turn  from  each  other,  forming  a  crescent  each, 
and  exactly  crossing  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  heart,  their 
points  turnings  out,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  frin^-ed  with  very 
fine  hair  like  filaments.  There  are  several  sprigs  that  are  longer 
than  the  feathers,  the  main  stem  of  which  is  not  larger  than  a 
•tout  wire,  being  covered  with  small  branches  resembling  very 
fine  twig5,  which  may  be  seen  growing  on  some  slender  shrubbery 
to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches,  of  a  shining  ivory  black  colour, 
which  form  a  beautiful  variety  of  feathers  and  colours.  It  may 
be  understood  that  the  bird  of  paradise,  (so  called,)  of  New  South 
Wales,  does  not  resemble  any  of  those  kinds  found  at  New  Guin* 
e^  in  any  respect  whatever. 

The  white  fulice,  (so  called)  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
Barrington  says,  "  This  bird  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  known 
of  this  colour.  Its  body  is  the  size  of  a  lafge  fowl,  and  on  iti 
wings  is  a  small  spine-  The  legs  and  spines  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  wings  are  yellow ;  the  bill  and  front  of  the  head  are  red.'' 

The  blue  breasted  parrot  is  described  by  the  same,  and  is  nearly 
like  one  kind  of  lory  that  1  have  seen  on  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  ^^  This  bird,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, has  a  red  bill,  head  and  throat  dark  blue,  back  part  of  the  head 
green,  prime  quills  dusky,  barred  with  yello  -.  The  belly  is  of 
a  fine  blue,  thick,  green,  and  yellow  ;  breast  red  and  yellow  mixed; 
back  and  wings  green;  tail  uniform,  with  the  two  middle  feath- 
ers green  ;  the  others  are  the  same  only  with  yellow  outer  edges ; 
the  legs  are  dusky." 

The  white  vested  crow — ^by  the  same.  "  This  bird  in  shape  and 
size  resembles  the  English  magpie.  It  is  black  except  the  base  of 
#ie  wing  feathers,  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  paft  fronn  whense^ 
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arises  its  name,  which  are  all  white.  The  back  is  very  strongs,  and 
indeed  both  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  bird,  prove  it  to  be 
of  the  crow  species." 

The  white  ha\vk — by  the  same.  "  The  entire  plumage  of  thi« 
bird  is  white,  and  the  beak  is  black,  the  legs  yellow ;  in  shape  it. 
re'^embles  the  Eng-Iish   hen  harrier. 

The  cassowary, — by  the  same.  "  The  cassowary  of  New  South 
Wales  is  larger  in  all  respects  than  the  well  known  bird  called  the 
cassowary,  and  differs  so  much  even  in  its  shape  as  to  incontesti- 
bly  prove  it  a  new  species ;  the  colour  is  a  dirty  brown  gray,  in- 
clined a  little  to  white  on  the  belly,  the  structure  of  the  feathers, 
which  are  all  small,  is  like  those  of  its  name  sake,  having  two 
quills  with  their  webs  arising  out  of  one  shaft ;  the  head  and  beak 
re«'cmble  the  ostrich  in  shape  as  well  as  size  ;  the  feathers  which 
very  thinly  cover  the  head,  are  so  small  as  to  resemble  hair  which 
de^cendj^  much  thiclier  down  the  neck,  except  the  chin  and  throat 
where  it  is  so  nearly  bare  as  to  shew  the  skm,  which  at  those 
parts  is  of  a  purple  hue  :  its  wings  are  so  short  when  compared  to 
the  bulk  of  the  body  as  to  appear  ridiculous ;  the  legs  of  this  bird 
also  present  a  very  singular  appearance,  for  the  back  parts  of 
them  are  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  it  has  three  toes 
with  strong  black  claws.  This  truly  remarkable  bird  is  very  shy, 
and  when  seen,  runs  with  the  speed  of  a  grey  hound ;  its  flesh  if 
good  food,  being  as  tender  as  the  best  beef" 

The  same  author  has  described  the  emeu,  which  I  have  seen 
and  consider  it  to  be  a  bird  of  the  same  species.  He  has  likei^ise 
described  the  crested  goat  sucker,  anomalous  homed  bill,  yellow 
eared  fly  catcher,  wattled  bee-eater.  Port  Jackson  thrush,  New 
Holland  creeper,  the  nob  fronted  bee  eater,  the  great  brown  king 
fisher,  the  motacilla  or  warbler,  green  parroquet,  red  shouldered 
parroquet,  southern  motacilla,  and  sacred  king  fisher.  All  these 
kinds  of  birds  have  nothing  uncommon  about  them- 

The  tabuan  parrot — by  the  same.  "  This  parrot  measures  in 
length  eighteen  inches,  the  head,  neck  and  under  parts,  are  of  a 
rich  scarlet  colour ;  the  wings  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  green, 
crossing  the  upper  parts  of  the  wing  covert^  is  a  bar  of  yellowish 
green,  more  glossy  than  in  any  other  part ;  the  bottom  of  the 
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back  and  nimp  is  blue ;  there  is  a  patch  of  blue  at  the  lower  part  x>t 
the  back  o£  the  neck,  dividing  the  scarlet  and  green ;  the  tail 
which  is  longp  and  of  an  olive  brown  colour ;  the  bill  is  reddish,  and 
the  legs  nearly  black.  The  female  is  chiefly  green.  The  under 
part(«,  head  and  neck  olive  brown ;  belly  red ;  rump  blQe,  upper 
part  green  and  dusky  underneath.'' 

The  golden  winged  pidgeon — by  the  same.  ^^  This  bird  is  of  a 
curious  species,  remarkable  for  having  mo^t  of  the  wing  feathers 
marked  if  ith  a  spot  of  golden  yellow,  changing  according  to  th€ 
lights  in  which  it  is  viewed  to  green  and  copper  bronze,  and  formi 
on  the  wing  bei::g  closed  two  bars  across.  The  bill  and  legs  are 
red;  the  chin  and  fore  part  of  the  head  are  of  a  buff  colour,  and 
a  stark  browniiah  red  passes  each  eye ;  the  two  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  lighter  than  the  other  parts  of  the  plumage,  which 
inclines  to  a  dull  lead  colour  with  a  bar  of  black  near  the  ends." 

A  description  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds,  bj 
the  same  author. 

^^  Omitborhynchus  Paradoxus.  This  animal  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Omitborhynchus  Paradoxus,  is  still  veiy  little  known. 
It  is  found  only  to  inhabit  fre^h  water  1-^kes  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country.  It  swims  not  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  comes 
to  breathe  in  the  same  manner  as  the  turtle.  The  natives  often 
flit  on  the  banks  with  spears,  and  watch  their  rising  to  the  surface, 
till  they  get  a  good  opportunity  of  striking  them,  which  they  do 
with  their  usual  dexterity,  and  frequently  succeed  in  catching 
them.  Governor  Hunter  once  saw' a  native  watching  one  above 
an  hour  before  he  threw  his  spear  at  it ;  but  at  length  he  drove  it 
through  the  neck  and  lore  leg,  and  when  he  brought  it  on  shore, 
it  used  its  claws  with  such  force,  that  it  became  requisite  to  con* 
fine  it  between  two  pieces  of  board,  while  he  cut  off  the  barbs  of 
the  spear,  to  disengage  it.  When  freed,  it  ran  on  the  ground  with 
as  great  activity  as  a  land  tortoise,  which  was  much  faster  than  the 
structure  of  its  fore  feet  seemed  to  promise.  It  inhabits  the  banks 
of  lakes,  and  feeds  in  the  muddy  places  which  surround  them ;  but 
its  food  is  unknown.  The  male  is  seventeen  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The 
bill  two  and  a  half  incJies  long;  and  the  end  of  the  tail  four  and  a 
half  inches.    The  animaPs  body  is  sompressedf  and  sf  the  same 
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general  thickness,  excppt  over  the  shoulders,  where  it  is  smaller. 
The  circumference  of  the  body  is  eleven  inches.  In  size,  the 
fen^ale  is  rendered  rather  loni^^er  than  the  male,  by  a  portion  of  fat 
lying  very  generally  under  the  skin,  and  which  the  male  is  desti- 
tute of.  The  colour  of  the  male  is  a  very  dark  brown,  on  the 
back,  legs,  bill,  and  tail ;  the  under  part  of  the  neck  and  belly  is  of 
a  silw  grey.  The  hair  is  of  two  kinds ;  a  very  fine  thick  fur, 
ene  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  curious  kind  of  hair,  nearly  an  imKh 
long.  The  part  nearest  the  root  has  the  appearance  of  hair;  bat 
for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  towards  the  point  it  becomes  flat,  resem- 
bling feathers :  this  has  a  gloss  on  it.  The  fur  or  hair  on  the  back 
is  shorter  than  that  on  the  belly.  No  appearance  could  be  observ- 
ed of  nippies;  although  the  skin  on  the  belly  of  the  female  was 
examined  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  head  is  compressed, 
the  bill  projects  beyond  the  mouth,  and  in  its  appearance  resemblea 
that  of  a  duck;  hut  it  is  in  fact  more  like  that  of  a  spoon-bill, 
the  middle  part  being  composed  of  bone,  as  in  that  bird,  it  has  a 
very  strong  covering.  The  nostrils  are  close  to  each  other,  near 
the  end  of  the  bill,  and  the  upper  lip  projects  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  beyond  them.  The  eyes  are  small,  situated  more  on  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  head  than  usual,  and  are  behind  the  loose  edg^ 
•f  the  flap  belonging  to  the  bill.  The  eyelids  are  concealed  in  the 
bair,  and  in  the  male  are  scarcely  seen ;  but  the  female  has  a  tuft 
•f  lighter  hair,  which  marks  their  situation.  The  ears  are  two 
large  slits,  behind  the  eyelids,  and  larger  than  the  orifices  of  the 
eyelids.  The  teeth  are  all  grinders;  and  are  four  in  number, 
one  in  each  side  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  and  have  broad  flat 
croons.  They  difier  from  common  teeth  materially,  having  neither 
enamel  nor  bone,  being  composed  of  a  horny  substance  only, 
connected  by  an  irregular  surface  in  the  place  of  fangs.  When 
cut  through  which  is  readily  done,  the  internal  structure  is  like  the 
human  nail.  Between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw,  pn  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  there  is  a  pouch  as  in  the  monkey  tribe.  When  laid  open 
it  is  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth*  In  the 
female  it  contains  a  sabatance  the  size  of  a  small  nut  in  each 
pouch.  Besides  these  teeth  there  are  two  small  pointed  homy 
teeth  upon  the  projecting  part  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
teogue,  the  points  of  which  are  directed  forwards  to  prevent  the 
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food  beinof  pushed  into  the  fatices  dnringf  the  process  of  maMica* 
iion,  which  circam^tance  L«»  peculiar  to  this  animal.  The  fore  leg* 
are  short  and  the  feet  wehbed.  Each  foot  has  (ive  toes,  nnited  hj 
the  web,  which  is  very  broad,  and  is  continued  beyond  the  points 
of  the  toes  nearly  one  inch.  On  each  toe  there  is  a  ronnded  strait 
nail,  which  lies  loose  upon  the  membrane  forming  the  web. 
The  hind  legs  are  nearly  of  the  same  lensfth  a»  the  fore  l^gs,  bnt 
flironger.  Each  foot  has  five  toes  with  claws,  and  webbed.  *  The 
male,  oi.  the  heel,  has  a  stronsy*  crooked  spur,  with  a  sharp  point, 
which  has  a  joint  between  it  and  the  foot,  and  is  capable  of  motion 
in  two  directions.  When  the  point  of  it  is  brougfht  close  to  the 
leg,  the  spur  is  concealed  in  the  hair;  when  directed  outwards,  it 
projects  considerably,  and  is  conspicuous.  The  tail  in  shape  is  like 
that  of  the  beaver."  , 

^  The  dog,  or  dingo.  The  native  dog  of  New  Sooth  Wales 
resembles  very  much  the  foundation  of  the  species,  which  is  the 
wolf,  though  it  is  considerably  smaller,  and  stands  lower;  but 
from  its  ill  nature  and  viciousness,  which  indeed  nothing  overcomes^ 
it  may  with  great  propriety  be  esteemed  the  wolf  of  the  country. 
The  dog  or  dingo,  barks  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself,  but  moans, 
snarls,  and  howls  like  other  dogs.  Its  general  colour  is  a  reddish 
dt^n,  covered  with  long  thick  strait  hair,  and  has  short  erect  eart 
tnd  a  bushy  tail ;  the  nose,  belly,  and  feet,  are  of  a  blue  grej 
colour. 

"  The  poto  roo,  or  kanguroo  rat.  The  head  of  this  animal  is 
not  so  flat  on  a  side  view  as  the  seal  pis  dentata.  It  has  ears  form* 
ed  like  those  of  a  mouse.  The  hind  legs  compared  to  the  fore 
are  long ;  on  the  fore  leg^  arc  four  toes,  the  two  middle  of  which 
are  longest,  and  of  the  same  length,  with  long  bent  nails.  On 
their  hind  feet  they  have  three  toes,  the  middle  one  of  which  is 
the  largest ;  the  tail  is  long,  the  body  has  a  mixed  covering  of  hair 
and  fur  of  a  brownish  gr^  colour.  This  curious  animal,  which  is 
indeed  a  miniature  of  the  kanguroo,  has  a  pouch  also  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  for  carrying  its  young  in  cases  of  danger  or 
pursuit,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  placed  four  nipples  near  each 
other." 

^^  The  kanguroo.  Thi^  animal  appears  the  most  important  in 
the  country ;  iti  iiz^  is  considerable,  and  it  supplies  both  food  and 
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clothing,  if  an  apron  can  be  so  cabled  to  the  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
■mall  head,  neck^  and-  shoulders,  and  the  body  increases  in  thick- 
ness to  the  rump,  from  whence  it  again  tapers  to  the  tail.  The 
head  is  oblon^ir,  and  in  form  like  that  of  a  fawn,  the  upper  lip  be- 
ing divided.  The  nostrils  are  witle  and  open,  and  the  lower  jaw 
k  somewhat  shorter  than  the  upper.  The  pdpil  of  the  eyes  is  of 
a  bluish  black,  and  the  irides  are  dusky.  The  ears  are  erect, 
ovated,  and  thin  at  the  ends.  The  hair  of  the  kangaroo  is  <^  a 
greyish  brown  colour,  somewhat  similar  to  the  English  wild  rabbit 
It  is  thick  and  long  when  the  animal  becomes  old ;  but  is  Veiy  slow 
in  its  growth,  and  for  some  time  resembles  a  strong  down.  In 
some  parts  however,  the  mouth  for  example,  it  begins  earlier  to  be 
hairy.  This  animaPs  teeth  are  so  singular  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  from  them  to  what  class  the  kangnroo  belongs^  It  has  four 
broad  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  but  only  two  long  lancolated 
teeth  in  the  lower,  which  point  forwards,  and  are  so  placed  as  to 
oppose  those  of  the  upper.  It  has  also  four  grinding  teeth  4a 
each  jaw,  remote  from  the  others ;  and  possesses  the  very  siogu. 
lar  power  of  separating  the  lower  inotsores,  and1>ringing  them 
again  close  to  each  other.  The  proportion  in  ^ome  of  the  parts  of 
this  animal  bear  no  analogjr  to  what  is  common  in  most  others; 
The  fore  legs  are  so  very  short  as  scarcely  to  reach  the  nose, 
and  are  indeed  useless  for  walking.  The  hind  legs  are  almqst  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  the  thighs  are  very  thick.  On  the  fore  feet 
are  five  toes,  with  long  conic  and  strong  black  claws ;  but  on  .the 
hind  feet  are  only  three,  the  middle  toe  being  very  long  and  thick| 
like  that  of  an  ostrich,  and  extending  far  beyond  the  two  others, 
which  are  small,  and  placed  very  distant  from  it.  The  inner  toe 
•f  the  hind  feet  is  singularly  .  di<;(inguished  by  having  two  small 
claws ;  and  the  bottom  and  hind  parts  of  the  feet,  on  which  the 
animal  often  r^ts,  are  black,  naked,  and  tuberculated.  The  tail 
which  is  thick  at  the  base^  and  tapers  ^o  a  poii^t,  has  at  the  end  a 
•trong  hard  nail,  and  the  hair  on  it  is  short  and  somewhat  hard. 
The  tail  though  long  in  the  old,  is  in  the  young  short  proportiona- 
bly  to  the  animal's  size.  It  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  hind  legs,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  progressive 
motion  m  this  animal,  and  which  would  also  shew  that  the  tail  is  a 
kind  of  second  instrument  in  this  action.  The  scrotum  which  is 
68 
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\9LTge  and  peadiiloas,  is  placed  before ;  and  the  female  has  od  the 
belly  an  oblong  pouch  of  a  vast  depth,  the  receptacle  of  her 
young." 

^^  The  kankuroo  is  frequently  more  than  six  feet  long  from  the 
nose  to  the  tail ;  and  its  weight  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
upwards."  ^*  Kanguroo  is  the  natiires  name  for  this  extraordinary 
animal."  ^Ut  lurks  among  the  grasR,  feeds  on  vegetables,  and 
drjoks  by  lapping.  It  goe^  chiefly  on  its  hind  legs,  making  use  of 
the  fore  feet  as  hands,  oqly  for  digging  or  bringing  its  food  to  its 
mouth."  ^^  This  animal  is  timid  ;  at  the  sight  of  men  it  flies  from 
them  by  amazing  leaps ;  springing  over  bushes  seven  or  eight  feet 
high  and  going  progressively  from  rock  to  rock."  "  Wkeninmotion, 
this  animal  carries  its  tail  quite  at  right  angles  with  its  body;  and 
as  it  alights  often  looks  back.  It  is  much  too  swiA  for  greyhounds, 
and  frequently  escapes  from  the  fleetest  of  those  animals.  The 
tail  is  its  weapon  of  defence,  with  which  it  is  capable  of  beating 
away  the  strongest  dog."  ^^  The  kanguroo  soon  becomes  domesti* 
cated  when  taken." 

^^  Mr.  Pannant,  the  celebrated  English  naturalist,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  one  he  saw  in  London  during  17d3;  it  was,  says 
Mr.  Pannant,  in  a  place  of  confinement;  it  for  a  little  time 
went  on  all  fours,  but' soon  assumed  an  upright  attitude.  It  would 
•port  with  its  keeper  in  a  very  singular  manner ;  it  first  placed 
ii^S  tail  in  a  perpendicular  manner;  erected  its  body  on  it  as 
a  prop,  and  then  raising  its  whole  body,  darted  its  hind  legs 
on  the  breast  of  the  man.  It  was  capable  of  striking  with 
great  force  if  provoked ;  and  it  could  scratch  violently  vnth  its 
fore  claws." 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
kanguroo.  I  have  frequently  had  six  or  eight  of  them  alive  at 
a  time  on  board  my  ship.  They  are  the  mos^innocent  animals 
that  I  know  of.  I  have^i^en  them  eat  flowers  or  berries  out  of  a 
person^s  hand  op'  the  same  day  they  were  caught.  The  method 
by  which  they  are  taken  is  by  dogs^  that  are  learnt  to  bold  them 
fast  till  the  huntsman  could  come  up,  when  they  w^re  secured 
without  sustaining  any  injury  whatever.  Their  flesh  is  the  dark, 
est  coloured  of  any  animals  that  1  have  ever  seen,  and  is  without 
any  fat;  but  is  very  sweet  and  delicate  flavoured.    Its  akin  makes 
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the  handsomest  leather  for  boots  and  shoes  that  can  b^  found,  and  is 
very  durable. 

Harrington  further  states. — ^^  The  serpents  I  here  describe  ace 
but  a  few  of  the  manj  which  inhabit  the  country :  none  of  those^ 
are  poisonous,  and  are  only  the  most  remarkable  because  the  most ' 
beautiful.'' 

^^  Blue  Snake.  The  blue  snake  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
long,  coated  with  rather  large  scales.  The  general  proportion  of 
this  snake  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  coaimon  English  snake.'' 
*  ^  Black  and  white  snake.  The  black  and  white  snake  is  yery 
short,  being  only  fifteen  inches  long,  and  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
are  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white." 

^\  Brown  and  yellow  snake.  This  snake  is  eight  feet  long ;  the 
belly  is  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  other  parts  are  of  a  dark  brown 
with  many  spots  of  dull  yellow;  the  scales  are  Terysmall  in  pro- 
potion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the  tail  tapers  to  the  end.'* 
The  same  author  speaking  of  fish  makes  the  following  remait. 
^^  To  giye  any  accurate  idea  of  all  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the 
deep,  surrounding  I^ew  South  Wales,  is  a  task  to  be  effected  at 
•ome  far  remote  period.  Little  indeed  is  the  information  ]  cid 
give." 
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Vransaetionft  at  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  Bass's  fstraita— l^etter 
to  PhiLp  Gedncy  K\ng,  Governor  GenenU  of  New  South  W  ales — Remarka^ 
We  Accident  of  the  Pilp-im's  boat  bem^  sunk— Departure  from  Bass*a 
Straits— Description  of  the  Snares— Bounty  klai^ds— Passage  across  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean— Description  of  a  Bay  on  the  Coast  of  Peru,  latitude 
2^*— Description  .of  Amca— Blov  Hole  Bay— Pitco— and  arrival  at 
Lima. 

\jN  ear  first  arrival  in  this  covintTy  we  ina<]e  King^a  Island  on  the 
SUth  of  February,  1804,  as  iias  been  before  described.  On  this 
island  as  well  as  on  the  other  large  islands  in  BaBS^  Straits  are  to 
be  found  roost  of  the  quadrupeds,  the  feathered  race,  serpents,  and 
reptiles  that  inhabit  the  main  island  of  New  South  Wales.  We 
took  our  station  in  Rentes  Bay  at  anchor,  where  the  ship  Persever- 
ance remained  moored  from  the  3d  of  March  till  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber.- I  made  two  excursions  in  the  schooner  Pilgrim  to  the  Der- 
went  river,  and  out  round  the  south  cape  of  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
Vy  brother  Samuel  made  two  trips  in  her  to  Poi  t  Jackson  and 
Botany  Bay,  and  some  others  in  the  straits.  Having  a  greater 
part  of  .the  time  from  four  to  seven  boats  exploring  the  islands  in 
all  directions  in  search  of  seals,  which  were  the  principal  object  of 
our  pursuit.  Several  cinjumstances  took  place  While  we  lay  here ; 
some  of  which  1  shall  relate.  As  soon  as  itiras  known  that  our 
vessels  were  mthe  straits,  1  was  visited  by  six  different  gangs  of  meq 
belonging  to  Port  Jackson,  who  were  here  on  the  same  business 
^ith  ourselves;  all  of  which  were  out  of  provisions.  1  considered 
their  situation  to  be  similar  t»  people  that  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  on  other  sealing  islands ;  though  I  afterwards  found  that  it 
^as  not  half  so  bad^  owing  to  the  advantages  of  the  different  sort^ 
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of  game  that  were  to  be  obtained  on  the  surronDding  islands.  I 
supplied  all  their  wants,  taking  orders  on  their  emplojers  at  Sydney 
Cove,  every  one  of  which  was  honoured  at  sight,  and  accompan- 
ied with  thanks;  but  the  ungrateful  men  whom  I  had  suppliedi 
and  relieved  of  their  wants,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
injure  me.  The  leading  motive  Vas  to  prevent  me  from  getting 
Ileal.  Their  ideas  were,  that  no  foreigner  had  any  /ight  to  that 
priviledge  near  the  colony. 

These  men  practised  mmy  impositions,  such  as  stealing  from  mf| . 
enticing  my  men  to  run  away,  conspiring  to  steal  my  boats,  and  Hf- 
cut  my  vessels  adrift  They  would  sometimes  go  on  to  an  island, 
where  my  people  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
seals  that  were  about  it;  and  if  not  able  to  take  them  themselves 
do  something  to  frighten  them  away.  They  would  say  and  do 
all  in  their  power  to  irritate  and  vex  my  people,  in  order  to 
cause  them  to  do  something  that  was  reprehensible.  I  had  to  use 
all  my  authority  to  keep  my  men  under  subjection  ;  telling  them 
that  I  would  apply  to  the  governor  at  Port  Jackson,  and  as  1  bad 
business  there  unsettled,  it  wou|^  not  do  for  them  to  undertake 
to  redress  their  own  grievances.  My  people  were  certainly  under 
as  good  discipline  as  any  merchant  ship's  crew  whatever.  1  kept 
clear  of  an  open  rupture  for  some  months ;  during  which  time 
some  of  my  people  left  me,  as  they  said,  ^^  because  they  would 
not  be  tied  down  to  such  close  orders  as  to  be  obliged  to  put  up 
with  any  insults  from  such  villiaos."  At  length  the  time  arrived 
when  I  was  ready  to  dispatch  the  Pilgrim  for  Port  Jackson.  I 
wrote  to  the  governor  general  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  name 
was  Philip  Gedaey  King,  the  following  letter. 


To  His  Ekbllexct  Governor  Kinc. 

Ship  Perseverance^  Cape  Barren^  August  4th^  1804. 

Sir, 

The  bearer,  my  brother,  who  commands  the  schooner  Pilgrisi, 
will  hand  you  this,  he  comes  to  settle  some  little  business,  and  if 
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it  should  meet  your  escellency's  approbation,  to  purchase  some 
necessaries  for  our  subsistence  on  board  the  ship. 

^^  I  came  to  King^s  Island  on  false  information,  with  the  hope  of 
procuring  a  cargo  of  seal  skins ;  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  peo- 
ple on  that  island  from  Sydney,  and  very  much  disappointed  at  not 
finding  any  seals  on  it  of  any  consequence.  The  infonnation  i 
had  of  the  place  came  to  me  second  handed  from  the  French  com- 
modore, that  was  recently  on  this  coast  on  survey  and  discoveiy. 
After  finding  myself  disappouited  at  King's  Island,  I  ran  down 
into  the  straits  in  hopes  of  findmg  something  there  worth  our  at> 
tention,  but  was  still  unsuccessful.  We  he^re  found  the  Integrity 
cutter,  which  was  lying  in  the  passage,  and  before  we  came  op 
with  her  she  made  a  signal  of  distress,  we  came  to  an  anchor  near 
lier,  went  on  board  and  learnt  she  bad  lost  her  rudder.  The  next 
morning  I  ordered  the  Pilgrim  to  take  her  in  tow,  and  assist  her 
in  getting  into  Kent's  Bay,  where  she  was  brought  safe.  I  then 
ofiered  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  fit  the  rudder  for  her,  but 
the  spare  irons  we  had  on  board  the  Pilgrim  were  so  long  thej 
would  not  answer.  GoTemor  Bowen  then  agreed  with  me  to  car- 
ry the  passengers,  and  other  articles  to  the  Derwent,  for  the  sum 
of  £400  sterling.  We  unloaded  the  Pilgrim,  took  the  fre^t 
and  passengers  on  board,  conducted  and  delirered  them  safe.  He 
then  gave  me  a  draft  on  your  Excellency  for  the  sum,  which  I 
Jiope  will  meet  your  approbation ;  my  brother  will  present  it 

^  It  is  with  extreme  pain  that  I  trouble  your  Excellency  with 
any  complaint  whatever ;  but  as  it  may  prevent  future  misunder- 
standing, I  think  I  cannot  do  less  than  to  make  your  Excellency 
acquainted  with  it.  There  is  a  man  in  this  place  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  Morril,  who  has  a  little  vessel  belonging  to  Messrs.  Kable 
and  Underwood,  and  has  a  gang  of  men  with  him ;  he  has  taken  it 
mto  his  head  that  we  have  no  right  to  procure  seals  in  these  straits, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time  trying  to  drive  us  out  of  them,  (as  he^ 
says,)  and  1  believe  that  the  man  .would  have  accomplished  his 
design  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  winter  season;  and  myself  some 
thing  of  an  old  weather  beaten  sailor,  that  dreaded  going  out 
'  in  such  extreme  blowing  weather,  (as  we  have  had  here,)  with- 
out the  probability  of  profiting  by  it  on  my  part  I  at  first 
thought  the  man  too  insignificant  to  take  notice  of,  but  I  wm  i 
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taken ;  he  made  interest  with  so  many  of  mj  people  to  ran  awar 
from  me,  that  it  has  distressed  me  very  «nch.  He  has  carried 
six  of  them  out  of  this  hay  at  one  time  in  his  vessel,  notwithstan- 
ding I  had  forbid  him  receiving  or  harbonrmg  them  m  the  presence 
of  several  respectable  witnesses.  I  took  two  of  them  oat  of  his 
Tessel  one  morning  after  they  had  been  some  weeks  absent.  He 
•till  holds  a  number  of  them,  and  articles  that  have  been  stolen 
from  me,  or  I  am  very  much  deceived.  There  has  been  so 
many  impositions  practised  by  this  fifornl,  and  his  accomplL 
ees,  that  1  can  only  satisfy  yoor  Excellency  by  refering  to 
^e  persons  on  boiird  the  Pilgrim,  and  wish  they  may  be  examined, 
that  yon  may  be  satisfied  as  to  evidence.  On  my  part  I  think  as  I 
«ver  shall,  it  is  a  very  delicate  affair  to  commence  a  quarrel  be* 
tween  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  two  nations,  but  i  will  can« 
didly  say,  that  I  do  not  think  one  of  my  countrymen  out  of  an 
hundred  would  pass  over  so  many  insults  and  injories  as  I  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances,  purely  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
en  account  of  his  being  of  smother  nation.  I  beg  you  will  have 
tfie  goodness  to  order  an  examination  of  the  persons  on  board  the 
Pilgrim  schooner,  and  favour  me  with  a  few  lines,  making  me  ac* 
quainted  with  your  Excellency^  opinion  on  the  subject.  Any 
civility  shown  the  commander  of  the  Pilgrim,  will  be  very  grate. 
Ailly  acknowledged. 

By  your  Excellency's  most  obedient, 

and  very  Humble  Servant, 

(Signed,)  AMASA  DELANO.'^ 


The  above  letter  was  delivered  by  my  brother ;  but  as  governor 
King  was  out  of  health,  and  had  recently  been  put  out  of  temper 
by  some  false  representations  that  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
same  description  of  men  that  1  was  complaining  of,  respecting  some 
American  captains  that  were  in  these  straits  before  my  arrival;  from 
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which  caases  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  do  any  thing  towardt 
giving  me  satisfactioA  fior  the  injuries  we  were  daily  receiving. 
$ut  he  gave  my  brother  permission  to  purchase  any  provisions  or 
Beceasaries  we  might  want,  and  hi  all  other  respects  treated  us 
well,  except  the  grievances  as  stated  in  the  letter,  and  foi^getting 
to  answer  it,  although  he  promised  my  brother  repeatedly  that  he 
would.  The  Pilgrim  returned,  and  made  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Port  Jackson ;  not  having  effected  the  object  of  the  visit  to 
that  place,  I  ordered  her  blEick  with  all  possible  dispatch,  my  peo- 
ple growing  more  dissatisfied  every  day. 

in  the  absence  of  the  schooner  this  time,  an  affray  took  place 
between  our  people  and  those  of  the  convict  cast;  they  being  on 
a  small  island,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  ship,  waiting  for  some 
seals  to  be  drove  up  by  an  easterly  wind,  that  were  lying  on  that 
aide  of  the  island,  too  near  the  water  to  be  taken ;  and  the  convict 
people  finding  that  they  were  watching  an  opportunity  to  take 
them,  contrived  to  frustrate  their  plan.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  of 
them  went  to  a  point  near  the  island  en  which  about  twelve  of  mj 
people  had  lived,  who  were  then  watching  the  seals.  Morril,  the 
head  man  of  the  gang,  ground  his  cutlass  on  our  grindstone,  and 
loaded  two  or  three  old  muskets.  He  told  a  lad  who  was  left  to 
take  care  of  their  houses  on  the  point,  ^^  that  he  should  make  hit 
sweet  lips  do  its  duty  on  the  present  occasion,  kissing  his  old  cntlaai 
'  repeatedly .^^  When  they  had  got  all  things  prepared,  they  palled 
over  to  the  island,  directly  against  a  law  they  had  made  themselves, 
and  had  more  than  once  pat  it  in  force  with  my  people,  by  pre- 
senting their  loaded  and  cocked  muskets  to  their  breasts,  obliged 
them  to  abandon  their  pursuit,  when  their  object  in  landing  was  to 
look  for  some  runaway  men,  whom  we  had  certain  knowledge  of 
being  secreeted  at  the  place.  When  Morril  with  his  party  arrived 
at  the  island  where  oar  people  were,  they  were  asked  by  them, 
what  they  wanted.  They  were  answered,  ^  that  is  our  own  busi- 
ness.' They  were  then  told  that  they  certainly  could  not  come 
with  an  intention  of  getting  seals,  as  they  were  so  near  the  water 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  them  before  they  could  get  off  the 
shore ;  and  that  it  was  well  known  to  them  that  they  had  Jbeen 
watching  there  a  number  of  days,  sleeping  on  the  rocks  at  night 
waiting  for  an  easterly  wind  to  drive  the  seals  up  on  land,  so  as  toena- 
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ble  (hem  to  g^'^t  between  them  and  the  water;  and  that  they  coald 
have  no  other  ol^ject  than  to  defeat  them  m  tbeir  plans,  by  frighteop* 
log  the  ^eals  away.  They  also  told  them  that  it  was  a  law  of  their 
own  making,  that  neither  party  should  land  on  an  island  where  the 
people  of  the  other  mi«fht  he  placed  for  the  purpose  of  sealing; 
and  that  under  the^e  ctrcumf^tances  they  ferbid  them  coming  on 
•bore.  On  this  the  Port  Jack^^onmen  shoved  their  boat  in,  and 
attempted  to  step  onl  of  her,  when  they  were  met  by  our  people 
armp(l  only  with  their  sealing  clubs,  and  a  battle  ensued.  Thft 
other  party  could  not  make  their  guns  give  fire  after  snapping 
them  several  times  at  our  people,  who  wrested  the  muskets  out  of 
their  hands  with  their  clubs,  and  the'  fracas  ended  by-  throwing  at 
each  other  clubs,  sticks,  stones,  and  every  thing  they  could  get 
iiold  of.  The  result  was  that  Morril  and  his  party  got  worsted ; 
and  they  afterwards  came  to  me  with  a  complaint  against  my  men ' 
for  their  conduct  towards  them.  Four  or  five  of  them  had  their 
heads,  legs,  and  arms  so  maimed  that  they  were  unable  to  do  their 
duty.  1  asked  them  what  they  wished  me  to  do.  Their  answer 
was,  that  if  I  should  punish  my  people,  and  give  orders  that  thej 
should  not  do  the  like  again,  they  would  be  satisfied.  I  eipostulated 
with  them,  and  tried  to  reason  them  into  a  principle  of  justice,  set- 
ting forth  the  necessity  of  mankind^s  treating  each  other  with  more 
propriety.  I  promised  them  that  my  people  shoulJ  use  them  ai 
well  as  they  were  treated  themselves.  They  left  me  apparently 
with  a  disposition  to  do  better  in  future ;  but  it  lasted  only  for  a 
short  time,  as  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  they  took  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  it  to  do  us  injury,  and  other  difhculties  took  place. 

About  this  time  the  Pilgrim  returned  the  second  time  from  Sid- 
Bey,  and  We  made  preparations  io  leave  the  straits.  Three  or  four 
days  previous  to  our  sailing,  the  people  went  on  shore  early  io  the 
morning  with  an  intention,  as  I  afterward  learnt,  to  settle  some  old 
grievances  with  the  Port  Jackson  men;  but  it  was  without  mj 
consent.  They  landed  and  took  Morrfl,  with  two  or  three  of  his 
men  who  had  been  foremost  in  doing  them  injustice,  tied  them  up 
to  a  tree  and  flogged  them,  giving  them,  one  or  two  dozen  lashes 
each,  with  a  common  cat  o^  nine  tails.  It  must  be  understood  that 
every  one  of  the  people  so  punished  was  a  convict  that  had  been 
transported  to  New  South  Wales  for  crimes  committed  in  EDgluxti: 
69 
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One  thm^  took  place  that  I  very  much  reg^ref  ted.  Whilf  they  were 
giving  Mornl  his  quota^  the  convict-cast  of  men  rallied  to  attack 
our  people,  who  left  him  to  defend  themselves,  and  drove  the  as- 
sailants off.  Morril  took' the  advantage  of  thi^,  and  loosed  himself 
from  the  tree,  and  mn.  Our  people  followed  him,  and  one  of  mj 
Sandwich  Island  men  overtook,  and  struck  him  with  a  stick  on  the 
arm.  The  blow,  falling  lengthwise  on  the  part  of  the  arm  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  was  so  heavy  as  to  caose  the  flesh 
to  burst  open. 

When  I  went  on  shore  they  again  came  to  me  to  make  their 
complaiifts.  Morril  shewed  me  his  arm ;  I  told  them  th^t  I  was 
▼ery  sorry  they  had  sustained  such  injury,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  when  they  imposed  upon,  and  insulted  any  description  of 
men  in  the  manner  they  had  mine,  they  must  expect  something 
would  be  done  in  retaliation.  I  dressed  IVIorriiPs  arm  from  my 
own  medicine  chest,  and  supplied  him  with  salve  and  other  neces-  * 
saries  for  dressing  it  until  it  should  be  well.  1  have  been  particu- 
lar in  the  statement  of  what  took  place  in  New  South  Wales  and 
its  vicinity,  with  the  government  and  people  of  that  colony,  on  ac- 
count of  its  causing  considerable  talk  in  that  part  nf  the  world  at 
the  time  {  but  I  assure  the  reader  that  I  have  tokl  to  the  extent  of 
all  that  was  done  by  my  people,  which  could  be  considered  as  bad  • 
and  that  I  have  not  noticed  all  the  causes  of  complaint  on  our  si  *e. 

After  mentioning  one  material  incident  more,  I  shall  take  mgr 
leave  of  this  country.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  (answering  to  our 
January,)  a  piercing  wind  blowing  from  the  south  east,  which  is  a 
very  cold  quarter,  I  undertook  lo  go  on  shore  in  the  moses  boat, 
belonging  to  the  Pilgrim,  with  a  number  of  barrels  of  fish  that  our 
men  had  caught  with  the  seine,  and  pickled  for  the  purpose  <^ 
smoking  on  shore,  in  a  house  that  we  had  previously  built  for  thai 
end.  The  men  who  went  in  the  boat  with  me  were  two  midship- 
men, namely,  VTilliam  Delano  and  Nath«mel  Luther,  the  armour- 
er, and  two  seamen.  The  Perseverance  and  Pilgrim  were  at  the 
same  time  moored  within  one  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  about 
two  thirds  of  a  mile  from. the  nearest  land,  to  where  we  were  bouo^ 
with  the  finh;  both  having  their  sails  unbent,  with  their  yards 
end  topmasts  down.  We  set  out  from  the  Pilgnm,  with  one  of  her 
¥oats,  as  before  stated,  where  out  of  seven  that  1  had  beloDging  t# 
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the  ship  and  ^hooD<»r,  six  of  them  were  as  mticb  as  ten  miles  froifc 
ys,  gone  iii  different  directions  in  pori^uft  of  seals,  and  of  course 
could  not  render  us  any  assistance  in  case  any  accident  should  hap* 
pen  to  the  boat  we  were  then  in.  About  midway  between  the  Pil- 
grim and  the  shore,  while  crossings  a  horse  market^  (a  sailor's 
phrase  for  a  rough  irregular  sea,  the  wares  rising  all  in  a  heap, 
occasioned  by  two  tides  meeting,)  the  water  rushed  so,  rapidly  into 
the  boat,  that  in  less  than  two  minutes  she  sunk  like  a  stone  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  us  floating  on  the  surface.  I  soon  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  tish  had  immerged  our  only  support  too  far  to  render 
us  the  least  assistance,  for  I  had  contrived  to.  keep  my  stafid  on 
the  gunwale  until  she  fairly  sunk  below  my  depth.  I  then  began 
to  consilier  the  perilous  situation  we  were  in,  and  looking  round, 
taw  all  my  people  heading  for  the  shore ;  I  called  to  the^n,  but  the 
moment  was  too  urgent  for  my  authority  to  be  heeded.  My  motive 
in  calling  them  to  stop,  was  to  consult  about  getting  the  oars  to- 
gether, that  we  might  with  them  mutually  assist  each  other  to 
weather  this  more  than  ordinary  calamity.  But  this  proved  totally 
ineffectual,  as  every  individual  was  too  much  engrossed  in  his  own 
imminent  danger  to  think  of  any  judicious  means  of  mutual  preserra- 
tion.  1  myself  began  to  despair  of  ever  escaping  a  watery  grave, 
as  no  succour  from  either  of  our  vessels  cotild  be  expected,  wheii 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  Mr.  Vose  hdd  a  boat  lying  a  little  way  up 
a  creek  near  to  where  we  intended  to  land ;  and  that  his  people 
were  building  a  new  one  in  a  small  cove  at  some  distance  off.  I 
accordingly  hallood  and  called  for  help,  successively  repeating 
Vose 'S  name,  and,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  used  all  the  force  of 
articulation  I  could  muster  to  give  the  alarm.  No  man,  perhaps, 
ever  displayed  stronger  lungs,  or  made  more  noise  than  1  did  on 
this  emergency.  The  people,  upon  whom  our  whole  salvation  de- 
pended, were  at  this  time^eating  their  breakfast  in  their  hut.  They 
all  heard  the  sound  of  our  distress,  but  were  some  time  conjectur- 
ing what  it  might  arise  from,  until  at  last  Mr.  Vose,  concluding  it 
could  not  be  without  some  important  cause,  leA  the  table  and  ran 
across  a  small  point  to  where  he  had  a  view  of  the  two  vessels, 
and  observed  them  making  signals  of  distress.  Seeing  no  boat,  he 
looked  attentively  towards  the  part  he  heard  the  cries  come  from, 
md  at  loQgth  discovexing  our  heads  abova  the  water,  he  itnme*- 
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diately  ran  towards  his  boat,  givmf^  1)18  own  men  the  alarm  a«  he 
parsed  the  hot,  who  in^ifantly  joined  him  with  hearts  and  hand«« 
No  men  perhaps  ever  exerted  themselves  more  for  the  relief  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  than  they  did  on  this  occa<«ioD.  They  haul- 
ed their  old  water-soaked  loat  out  of  the  creek  more  than  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  over  dry  sand;  and  while  they  are  makings  t  eir 
appearance  round  the  point,  we  will  return  to  the  melaocholj 
scene  of  our  sufferings.  On  feirly  realizing*  the  Jntuation  we  were 
in,  I  found  myself  encumbered  with  a  tight  pair  of  thick  pantaloons, 
,  thick  heavy  hoots,  and  a  short  tight  jacket,  without  any  thii^  ia 
my  hands  Whilcr  moving  my  leg^  in  the  water,  endeavouring  te 
keep  my«se1f  up,  I  hit  them  against  a  bundle  of  small  sticks  that  had 
been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  stringing  the  fish  on  ;  ]  got  hold  of  it, 
and  placed  it  under  my  breast ;  although  it  did  not  swim  buoyant,  it 
prevented  mc  from  sinking  suddenly  between  the  waves.  1  was 
just  heading  for  the  land,  when  looking  to  the  leA,  I  saw  one  of  raj 
faithful  sailors,  a  Swede,  by  the  name  of  John  Fostram,  making 
towards  me  with  alt  possible  exertion.  1  turned  my  head  from  him, 
and  used  every  effort  to  prevent  his  reaching  me,  which  I  greatly 
apx»rehended  he  would ;  but  the  poor  fellow  finding  his  attempts 
fail,  relinquished  the  oar  he  had  grasped  in  his  hand,  his  head 
gradually  lowering,  until  his  strength  being  entirely  exhausted,  he 
gave  up,  and  sunk.  1  never  until  then  had  experienced  any  satis* 
faction  at  seeing  a  man  die ;  but  so  great  is  the  regard  we  have  for 
ourselves  when  in  danger,  that  we  would  sooner  see  the  whole 
buniRn  race  perish  than  die^  ourselves.  I  remember  but  few 
incidents  in  the  cour^ie  of  my  life,  that  were  more  gratifying  to  me 
than  that  of  FV>sfram\<i  sinking;  for  I  was  not  only  relieved  of  the 
dread  of  his  involving  me  in  his  own  fate,  but  had  likewise  the  rar 
he  relinquished  within  my  reach,  which  I  immediately  seized,  and 
beaded  ag  in  for  the  land.  Very  soon  after  1  observed  another  of 
my  poor  distressed  sailors,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  named  William 
Thompson,  making  towards  me  on  the  right  hand.  1  pulled  from 
him,  though  he  did  not  give  me  so  much  uneasiness  as  the  former, 
as  he  was  at  a  greater  distance.  This  poor  fellow  soon  met  his 
fate  inasimihr  manner  tvtth  Fostram.  Mikewise  made  shift  to 
procure  his  oar,  and  placed  it  under  me,  and  then  once  more  hea^ 
ed  ibr  the  land* 
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I  be^an  to  feel  for  the  moment  a  little  safer,  finding  myself 
considerably  8U]>|)orted  by  the  two  oars,  together  with  the  baodid 
of  slicks,  and  out  of  all  danger  from  others,  as  the  remainder  of 
my  people  were  all  ahead  of  me.  1  recommenced  my  calling  for 
as.<i!fitdnce,  which  1  had  suspended  during  my  exertions  to  avoid 
Fostram.  I  kept  constantly  looking  for  my  companions  in  distress, 
and  saw  the  remnining  three  to  my  great  satisfaction,  keep  their 
heads  pretty  steadily  al>ove  the  water.  I  had  the  greatest  reason 
to  be  most  concerned  about  my  brother  William,  as  he  was  bii| 
a  yonth  and  born  hurl-footed,  which  inconvenience  still  remained 
with  him,  as  bad  as  I  ever  saw  with  any  i)er80li,  and  he  was  like- 
wise incommo^ied  with  a  sailor's  jacket,  but  much  less  in  propor- 
tion to  his  body,  than  mine  was.  1  kept  my  course  right  before 
the  wind,  which  Idew  towards  the  nearest  part  of  the  shore;  still 
hallooing  so  loud  that  the  people  on  shore  afterwards  declared, 
they  had  never  heard  a  voice  so  strong  or  to  continue  for  so  long 
a  space  of  time.  At  intervals  I  kept  watching  my  brother 
William,  who  was  struggling  very  hard  with  his  lame  feet  and 
confined  arms.  The  time  hung  very  heavy  on  our  hands,  as  no 
probability  of  relief  was  in  view.  Whilst  j'»gging  on  very  slowlr 
with  the  blades  of  the  oan  out  behind  me,  a  wave  forcibly  struck 
them ;  being  off  my  guard,  I  was  tripped  up  and  hove  from  my 
supporters ;  it  was  not  without  some  diflicolty  I  replaced  them 
again  in  their  former  situation  ;  I  had  hardly  got  once  more  under 
way  when  I  was  again  thrown  off  from  my 'supporters.  My  strength 
being  by  this  time  very  much  exhausted,  I  had  to  use  my  utmost 
'exertions  to  replace  myself  again,  which  enfeebled  me  so  much 
that  I  was  obliged  to  desist  calling  and  hallooing,  and  use  the 
greatest  precaution  not  to  get  misplaced  again.  After  waiting  a 
little  while  in  this  situation,  I  saw  the  boat  that  was  coming  to  our 
relief  just  turning  the  point ;  the  sight  of  her  so  animaied  me, 
that  forgetting  for  a  moment  my  own  danger,  I  exerted  my  remain- 
ing strength  to  encourage  my  people,  telling  them  that  i  saw  the 
the  boat  coming  to  our  succour,  to  keep  a  good  heart  and  all 
would  yet  be  well ;  but  being  at  the  time  off  my  guard,  a  sea 
struck  and  threw  me  quite  clear  of  all  I  had  to  support  me.  This 
last  disaster  nearly  overcame  me ;  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty imagmable  I  gathered  my  oars  and  handle  together,  judd  still 
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greater  trouble  to  replace  them  aj^in  under  me.  I  laid  my  bead 
to  the  wind,  not  daring'  to- look  towards  the  shore,  for  fear  the  set 
would  ag^in  strike  me  unawares,  as  1  wap  well  a^^ured  I  nerer 
could  recover  myself  if  I  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  once  more 
misplaced.  In  this  state  of  inactivity,  I  had  time  for  meditatioa 
and  to  observe  what  my  other  brother  wa»  abont  on  board  of  the 
Pilgrim.  By  his  going  from  one  mast  head  to  the  other,  with 
almost  the  swiftness  of  an  eagle,  to  learn,  rs  1  could  perceive,  as 
much  of  our  sttnation  as  possibie,  his  anxiety  fell  evidently  bat 
little  short  of  our  o^vn,  who  were  in  the  water,  ai  being  compell- 
ed to  view  our  sufferings  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  render 
us  the  least  assistance ;  besides  1  knew  his  generous  feelings  too 
well  to  think  it  were  not  almost  as  bad  as  death  itself  for  him  to 
be  a  witness  of  our  calamity,  when  he  could  do  no  more  than  re- 
main an  inactive  spectator,  i  could  only  judge  in  im^iginalion  of 
the  fate  of  the  brother  behind  me,  from  the  motions  of  the  on% 
before  me;  for  as  the  female  species  of  whaie  when  her  young  is 
struck  stays  braving  all  the  harpoons  and  laoces  that  can  be  used 
for  her  destruction,until  her  oSpring  has  breathed  its  last,  and  ooi 
till  then  the  mother  disappears ;  so  I  conjectured  would  the  broth- 
er before  me  do,  i£  the  one  behind  me  should  be  drowned.  I 
then  began  to  reflect  on  the  con^^equences  of  my  not  s  rviving  this 
disaster,  and  to  those  I  should  leave  behind ;  for  them  a  one 
I  felt;  as  for  myself  1  could  not  perceive  that  life  was  of  such 
great  importance  as  I  had  already  sutfered  a  great  many  haidbbipc 
and  privations,  besi  'es  many  •  heartrending  scenes  of  injustice,  in* 
gratitude,  and  disappointments,  all  of  which  1  must  again  be  iia* 
ble  to  experience. 

If  the  reader  is  carious  to  know  my  thoughts  on  futurity  on 
this  ocx^aston,  1  can  only  say  they  were,  that  if  1  survived,  I  should 
hereafter  find  more  favour  with  God  than  I  had  found  amongst 
men,  and  was  not  terrified  at  committing  my  spirit  to  him  who 
gave  it  me ;  ever  confiding  in  his  iirfinite  goodness ;  but  to  say  I 
was  not  affraid  of  dying  I  cannot,  as  1  considered  it  a  very  great 
precipice  to  leap  down  in  the  dark.  In  this  unpleasant  state  of 
•uspence,  I  remained  more  than  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  the 
longest  and  most  irksome  1  had  ever  spent  in  my  life  As  I  nevet 
ence  looked  over  my  shoulder  to  see  if  the  boat  wsa  advanciii^ 
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from  the  time  T  was  last  mf^placed  ontil  the  people  in  her  took 
bold  of  roe ;  nor  did  I  hear  them  makteg  any  noise  to  give  me 
Aotice  of  their  approach  until  a  few  minutes  before  they  relieved 
Die  from  my  perilous  situation.  When  I  was  taken  into  the  boat 
1  looked  round  and  saw  my  brother  VViiiiam,  Mr.  Lnther,  and  th6 
armourer  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  all  of  them  too  much 
exhausted  to  keep  their  heads  up.  Thus  ^ded  our  misery  fop 
this  time,  after  iiviog  upwards  of  an  hour  in  the  cold  water,  and 
tufferin^  both  in  body  and  mind  as  much  as  any  human  beings  pos- 
«ibiy  eould.  We  were  carried  on  shore  to  a  convenient  house, 
where  our  wet  clothes  were  taken  off,  dry  ones  put  on,  and  a  com* 
fortable  fire  made,  which  soon  reinstated  us  in  health  and  strength 
again. 

The  had  weather  continued  'for  two  days  before  an  opportunitj 
•fifereJ  to  search  for  the  bodies  of  the  tno  drowned  men  and  the 
bpat,  which  h^d  sank  in  three  fathoms  water.  A  calm  succeeding 
the  storm,  two  or  three  of  my  boats  returned  to  the  ship.  As  sooa 
as  the  people  heard  of  the  accident  which  had  taken  place  during 
their  absence,  they  came  to  us  immediately  and  assisted  in  search- 
ing for  the  boat,  which  we  found  lying  on  the  bottom  at  stedfaat  as 
a  rodk,  with  all  the  Imrrels  p£  fish  in  her,  just  as  she  sunk ;  and 
Bear  her  the  body  of  Fostram  was  found  and  taken  up  by  means  of 
a  long  pole  with  a  hook  to  the  end  of  it ;  hut  we  never  got  the 
body  of  Thompson.  The  boat  was  recovered,  Fostram  decently 
interred,  anJ  the  funeral  services  rea  1  in  a  more  than  ordinarily 
eolema 'ra^Miner.  The  meeting  of  the  three  brothers,  af^er  our 
being  so  timely  and  fortunately  relieved  from  danger  by  Mr.  Vese 
end  his  people,  was  as  the  poet  says: — 

••  I>onjj  parted  friends,  who  after  an  euy  voj-age  of  care^ 
Receive  but  conunon  ^Uidness  at  thcir  mect.ng. 
But  when  from  »h  pwrtck  s-vt  d  they  m.ngle  tears. 
And  with  embrace^  they  hkJ  ihe  happy  greeting.'* 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  th'%t  in  the  performance  of  the 
present  voyage,  my  brothers  William  and  Samuel  had  a  similar 
escape  together,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  as  follows  c 
I  led  the  Pilgrim  on  the  coa<«t  of  Peru  in  1806,  fitted  for  sealing 
eoe  year   longer,  the  two  hretheM  being  left  u>  perform  that- 
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•ervicc.  After  4he  time  had  cTpired,  they  bent  tbeii*  course  to- 
wards Canton,  and  on  the  14th  of  Decem^e^  1807,  in  entering 
the  China  sea  with  a  stiff  gale  from  north  ea«t,  and  a  heavy  «ea, 
course  .we^t-north-west,  a  sea  struck  the  vewel  and  hove  her  on 
her  beam  ends,  so  that  her  ma«t  heads  w*>re  under  water ;  they 
lost  three  men  overboard  and  sustained  many  other  damasfes. 
Afler  lying  in  that  situation  som'>  minutes,  the  ves^jel's  head  swur^ 
round  before  the  wind,  when  she  righted  again  before  she  filled 
with  water ;  a  circumstance  that  seldom  happens  to  a  vessel  at  sea 
after  being  once  fairly  overset. 

In  the  month  of  Octoher  we  made  preparation  for  sea,  and  on 
the  24th^  got  under  way  and  sailed  out  to  the  eastward  through 
the  narrows,  shaped  our  course  for  the  south  west  cape  of  New 
Zealand,  found  the  weather  very  boisterous,  and  the  wind  mostly 
from  the  westward.  I  shall  here  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
Snares,  which  we  run  for  and  made  on  the  M  of  Novemher  1  ^04, 
afler  giving  captain  Vancouver's  account  of  them,  who  was  the 
first  difcoverer.  I  know  of  no  other  person^  except  him  and 
myself,  that  has  ever  seen  them. 

^  The  mainsail  and  close  reefed  topsails,  all  the  sail  the  ship 
would  bear,  were  now  set,  and  keeping  the  wind  on  the  beam,  we 
steered  south-south-east,  when  about  eleven  oVlock  to  our  great 
astonishment  land  was  discovered,  bearing  east  four  or  five  league 
distant.  We  knew  of  no  land  nearer  than  the  south  cape  of  New 
Zealand,  and  by  the  course  we  had  steered,  there  was  scarcely  a 
possibility  of  our  being  within  eigffateen  or  twenty  leagues  of  the 
cape ;  but  being  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  a  meridian  obser- 
vation for  the  latitude,  our  decision  was  postponed  until  that  could 
be  ascertained.  Noon  brought^  us  nearer  the  land,  which  by  conn 
pa«is  bore  north  cast  by  east,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
leagues  only,  by  a  tolerable  good  observation,  in  latitude  48^  5' 
south.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  this  land  could  not,  from  its  situa- 
tion, be  any  part  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  was  nearly  three  fourths  of 
a  degree  to  the  southward  of  the  most  southerly  promontory  of 
that  country.  Our  longitude  by  the  chronometer  was  at  this  time 
166**  4',  which  situation  was  ighteen  miles  more  south,  and  thir- 
teen more  east  than  the  log  gave.  The  weather,  though  very 
hazy,  being  something  clearer  than  before  noon,  we  beheld  aa  we 
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passed  this  land  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  the  sea 
breaking  upon  its  shore  wilh  g^reat  violence,  and  discovered  it  to 
be  composed  of  a  clnster  of  seven  craggy  inlands,  extending  about 
flix  miles  in  a  direction  north  70°  east,  and  south  70°  west.  Thej 
appeared  destitute  oT  verdure,  and  it  is  more  than  probaMe  thej 
never  produce  any.  The  lai^est,  which  is  the  north  easternmost, 
1  should  suppose  to  be  in  extent  equal  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  about 
three  leagues  in  circuit,  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  seen  in  clear 
weather  eight  or  nine  leagues  oil,  and  is  situated  in  latitude  48°  3', 
and  in  longitude  16t>°  SO'  east.  The  latitude  wa^  ascertained  by  three 
sextauts  which  nearly  agreed,  and  the  longitude  reduted  by  the 
chronometer  from  Dusky  Bay,  by  three  sets  of  altitudes  in  the 
afternoon,  viz,  one  set  before  we  passed  the  meridian,  another 
under  it,  and  the  third  after  we  had  passed  it.  As  these  severally 
corresponded  within  a  mere  trifle,  when  reduced  to  the  same  point, 
I  shoHid  presume  the  longitude  ^bove  stated  is  not  likely  to  be  ma- 
terially incorrect 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise  how  these  islands  could  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  captain  Cook ;  but  on  laying  them  down 
in  his  chart  of  New  Zealand,  1  found  that  his  track  had  not  at  any 
time  reached  within  ten  leagues  of  them.  From  the  south  cape 
they  bore  south  40^  west  19  leagues,  and  from  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  Traps  south  62^  west,  twenty  leagues  distant.  These 
islands,  or  rather  rock",  (for  they  appeared  perfectly  sterile,)  I 
have. named,  on  account  of  their  situation,  and  the  sort  of  weather 
there  is  reason  to  expect  in  their  vicinity,  the  Snare?,  as  being 
very  likely  to  draw  the  unguarded  mariner  into  alarming  difficul- 
ties. At  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Snares  bore  by  compasi 
north  30°  west,  five  or  six  leagues  distant,  and  at  dfay  light  the 
next  morning  we  hauled  to  the  north  east.'' 

November  3d,  1804.  At  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  we  discovered  the 
Snares,  bearing  north  east  by  east,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  At 
lix,  P.  if.  we  came  near  to  them,  and  it  blowing  strong  from  the 
westward,  we  did  not  have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  examine  them 
as  we  could  wish,  but  from  what  we  could  ascertain  there  was  no 
•afe  shelter  for  a  vessel  any  where  amongst  these  islands.  If  there 
il  any,  it  must  be  on  the  south  or  south  east  side  of  the  large  one, 
which  had  some  appearance  of  smooth  water  under  its  lee.  I  tbixik 
60 
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i£  the  weather  should  he  pleasant  enooo:h  for  a  hoat  to  go  in 
and  explore  the  cluster,  that  an  anchoring  place  might  he  found; 
hut  the  weather  here  is  so  had,  and  the  winds  hlow  so  strong  and 
constantly  from  the  westerly  quarter,  that  it  would  he  difficult  to 
keep  in  a  station  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  effect  this  ohject# 
We  found  them,  as  captain  Vancouyer  says,  ^^  a  cluster  of  craggj 
islands,^'  and  they  did  not  appear  to  he  capable*  of  affording  any 
thing  except  it  might  be  a  few  seals,  whith  I  think  probably  thej 
do,  as  we  saw  a  number  swimming  in  the  water  near  the  ship.  IT 
it  were  the  case  that  seals  are  on  these  blands,  it  would  he  veiy 
difficult  to*  obtain  them.  We  did  not  observe  any  dangers  anj 
where  near  them.  We  saw  seven  small  islands,  and  found  them  to 
be  rightly  laid  down  by  captain  Vancouver. 

After  we  had  examined  the  Snares  as  much  as  the  weather 
would  permit  us  to  do,  we  proceeded  to  the  eastward  with  a  stroof 
westerly  wind,  and  visited  Bounty.  Islands.  These  islands  were 
discovered  by  lieutenant  Bligh,  commanding  his  Britamiic  Majesty^s 
ship  Bounty ;  and  for  the  information  of  navigators  I  shall  give  hit 
account  of  them. 

^^  On  the  19th  September,  1787,  we  discovered  a  duster  of  small 
rocky  islands,  bearing  east  by  north,  four  leagues  distant  from  us. 
We  had  seen  no  birds  or  any  thing  to  indicate  the  nearness  of  landy 
except  patches  of  rock  weed,  for  which  t^  vicinity  of  New  Zealand 
sufficiently  accounted.  The  wind  being  at  north  east,  prevented 
our  near  approach  to  the  isles,  so  that  we  were  not  less  than  three 
leagues  distant  in  passing  to  the  southward  of  them ;  the  wealher 
was  too  thick  to  see  distinctly.  Their  extent  was  only  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  half  a  league  from  north  to 
-at^th.  Their  number,  including  the  smaller  ones,  was  thirteen* 
I  could  not  discover  verdure  on  any  of  them.  There  were  white 
spots  like  patches  of  snow ;  but  as  captain  Cook  in  discovering  the 
land  of  New  Zealand,  near  Cape  South,  says,  that  in  many  placea 
there  are  patches  like  white  marble,  it  is  probable  what  we  saw 
might  be  of  the  same  kind  as  what  he  had  observed.  The  west- 
ernmost of  these  islands  is  the  lai^est  They  are  of  sufficient 
height  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  a  ship'a 
deck.  When  the  easternmost  bore  north  I  tried  for  soundings, 
being  then  ten  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  of  them,  and  found 
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bottom  at  seyentj-fiVe  fathoms,  a  6De  white  sand ;  and  again  at 
fioon,  haying  run  mx  leagues  more  to  the  sootb-south-east,  we  had 
•onndiogs  at  an  hundred  and  fonr  fathoms,  of  a  fine  brimstone  co- 
loured sand.  The  latitude  of  these  islands  is  47^  49^  south ;  their 
longitude  179^  *}' east;  which  is  about  an  hundred  and  fortj-five 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Traps,  near  the  south  end  of  New 
Zealand.  The  yariation  of  the  compass  here  was  17^  es^t.  While 
in  sight  of  the  islands  we  saw  some  penguins,  and  a  white  kind  of 
gull,  with  a  forked  tail.  Captain  Cook's  track  in  1773  was  near 
this  spot ;  but  he  did  not  see  these  islands.  He  saw  seals  and  peo- 
guins  hereabouts,  but  considered  New  Zealand  to  be  the  nearest 
land.    I  haye  named  them  after  the  ship,  the  Bonntj  Isies.^' 

November  7th,  1804.  At  six  A.  M.  we  made  the  Bounty  Islands, 
with  an  intention  of  examining  them.  It  maj  be  expected  that  we 
might  haye  had  a  better  opportunity  to  examine  and  describe  them 
than  lieutenant  Bligh  had ;  but  when  we  made  them  it  ¥(3B  blowing 
a  strong  gale  from  the  westward,  with  a  large  sea,  and  by  no  means 
clear  weather ;  under  which  circumstances  we  made  the  islands 
ftbout  four  or  five  leagues  distant,  isnd  run  down  within  about  one 
Akile  of  them.  We  discovered  broken  water' close  under  our  lee 
bow,  and  immediately  luffed  to  the  southward  of  it ;  but  as  we  pasa* 
cd,  it  fairly  broke,  and  convinced  us  that  there  was  not  water  enough 
for  our  ship  on  it  The  breakers  lie  about  west  south  west  from 
the  body  of  Bounty  Islands,  and  will  not  always  show  themselves. 

We  saw  several  other  breakers  on  Ae  south  and  west  side,  lying 
off  from  the  main  gfroup ;  bat  we  were  convinced  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  place  for  a  ship  to  come  near  to.  The  above  descrip- 
tion giyen  by  lieutenant  Bligh  is  very  correct.  They  cannot  afford 
any  kind  of  vegetable  production.  We  saw  shags  and  gulls,  and  a 
few  seals  round  them ;  and  1  believe  they  are  all  they  afford.  It  will 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  we  had  soundings  three  or  four  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  these  islands,  and  had  good  reason  to  think  that 
they  could  be  had  at  that  distance  all  round  them.  It  would  be 
Tery  dangerous  for  a  ship  to  fall  in  with  these  iiAands  in  the  n^ht, 
or  m  thick  ii^eather,  although  she  will  have  the  advantage  of 
foundings,  which  will  apprise  them  of  approac  hingdanger,  if  due 
nttention  is  paid, 
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After  pas^ingf  them,  we  continued  our  course  across  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  for  the  coa^t  of  Chili,  steering  io  a  north  east  direc- 
tion one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  all  which  distance  there  was 
discoloured  water.  We  tried  for  soundings  repeatedly,  hot  did  not 
ohtain  any  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  of  line  We  saw 
seals,  pong^uins,  and  several  other  kinds  of  birds,  that  indicated  land 
▼ery  near;  but  the  weather  continuing  bad,  with  a  thick  heavy 
atmosphere,  we  could  not  see  a  mile  diMance  for  a  whole  day  to- 
gether. The  most  of  this  time  we  considered  OTirselves  in  danger 
of  falling  in  with  some  islands  or  rocks,  which  induced  me  to  give 
over  our  search  for  land.  1  have  not  (he  least  doubt  but  that  there 
are  some  islands  or  rocks  lying  within  a  short  distance  of  our  track. 

We  kept  decreasing  our  latitude  till  we  were  down  to  40^  0(/ 
south,  when  we  were  in  longitude  154*'  0(/  west.  We  then  alter- 
ed our  coune,  making  some  southing  till  in  latitude  45^  M  sooth, 
and  longitude  1 36^  (K/  west,  where  we  saw  kelp  and  rock  weedf 
and  some  other  signs  of  land.  I  continued  on  to  the  eastward, 
keeping  nearly  in  this  latitude,  till  in  the  longitude  110^00';  and 
then  decreased  our  latitude  again  to  40^0(y ;  when* we  were  in  longi- 
tude 92''  (Xy  west.  AH  the  run  to  this  period,  the  prevailing 
winds  were  from  the  westerly  quarter,  between  north  west  and 
south  west,  but  with  more  frequent  turns  to  the  eastward,  than  w« 
experienced  in  our  run  from  Tristtan  de  Cunha  to  the  coast  of 
New  Holhnd.  I  saw  nothing  to  cause  an  apprehension  of  there 
being  land  near,  eiccept  what  h&s  been  already  noticed.  We 
concluded  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  for  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
Massa  Fuero.  We  had  the  winds  variable,  but  mostly  from  th« 
easterly  quarter  till  we  made  the  former. 

Ob  the  1 9th  of  November  when  in  latitude  41^  30' south,  and 
longitude  \b6''  00'  west,  we  separated  from  the  schooner  Pilgnm, 
she  being  ordered  to  run  in  a  loiver  latitude  than  what  was  our 
intention.     1  shall  here  copy  a  few  remarks  from  her  log-book. 

^^  Four  degrees  to  the  north  east  of  Bounty  Islands  saw  a  nuin- 
her  of  albatross  and  sea  hens.  In  latitude  43°  00'  south,  and  Ion* 
gitude  161''  OO'  west,  the  variation  of  the  compass  6'' east,  saw 
some  bunches  of  rock  weed,  sea  kelp,  and  a  number  of  birds  of 
the  kind  called  by  captain  Cook,  mother  Gary's  geese.  We  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  something  of  this  kind,  which  indicates  tbt 
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proximity  of  land,  nearly  every  day  since  learing  (he  last  men- 
tioned islands.  In  passing  the  longitude  of  Pitcairn^s  Island  ten 
degrees  south  of  it,  observed  a  great  number  of  smaJJ  birds,  which 
were  all  the  signs  of  land  that  we  saw,  till  our  near  approach  to 
llassa  Fuero.  Our  variation  of  compass  being  about  6^  ea£t,  nearw 
Ij,  all  the  run  to  the  longitude  of  110^  00'  west,  having  kept  in 
the  latitude  between  35^  and  37*  $)Outb.  After  passing  below  the 
last  described  longitudie,  the  variation  gradually  increased  to  be 
about  one  point,  when  we  made  the  island  of  Massa  Fuero,  which 
was  the  place  appointed  for  our  rendezvous  with  the  ship  Perse- 
Terance,  and  where  we  found  her  as  soon  as  we  drew  near  in  with 
the  land." 

Having  now  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  tbi<i  work, 
aod  coming  in  contact  with  the  narrative  of  my  preceding  voyage, 
I  shall  omit  saying  any  thing  more  on  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
proceed  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  giving  some  account  of  such  parts  of 
it  as  we  visited  during  this  voyage. 

We  anchored  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  which  lies  in  latitude 
23*^  6'  southland  in  longitude  70"^  20'  west.  The  latitude  is  cor- 
rect, but  the  longitude  is  takeo  from  a  Spanish  chart,  and  I  believe 
can  be  depended  on  within  a  very  few  miles.  The  moon  wa<?  not 
in  distance  while  we  were  in  the  bay,  at  any  time  when  we  could 
get  an  observation,  which  prevented  our  ascertaining  its  longitude. 
This  bay  does  not  a^ord  any  wood  or  water,  and  has  nothing  to 
reconunend  it  to  notire  except  its  being  a  safe  place  to  anchor  in 
to  overhaul  a  ship^s  rigging.  It  is  not  however  a  fit  place  for  a 
«hip  to  heave  down  in  by  any  means,  being  too  much  expbsed  to 
the  sea.  The  bay  is  about  six  miles  deep,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth ;  and  has  a  sand  bank  all  round  its  shores.  It  may  be 
easily  known  by  the  north  head  or  point  that  forms  the  bay,  which 
lies  in  about  23^  OO'  south  latitude,  and  has  a  large  ialand  rock  off 
its  north  point.  After  passing  this  rock,  it  is  requisite  to  sail  into 
the  southward  quite  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  which  runs  in  that 
direction ;  otherwise  the  water  will  be  too  deep  to  anchor  in.  On 
getting  into  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms  the  vessel  will  be  near  the 
shore  and  in  good  ground  for  anchorage.  I  know  of  no  danger  in 
the  bay  whatever.    There  is  plenty  of  fish  there ;  but  they  are 
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yeiydifficalt  to  be  caoght;  some  birds  may  be  shot  about  die 
tbores.  Our  boats  made  two  excursions,  one  to  tbe  wutbward,  and 
the  other  to  the  northward,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  each  way.  Tbe 
boat  that  went  to  the  southward  reported  that  (hey  found  a 
good  safe,  harbour  about  twenty  five  or  thirty  miles  to  wind- 
ward, under  what  I  called  the  weather  her.rj.  It  i.^  formed  by 
an  island  lying  to  the  west  of  it  aloiit  one  mile  and  a  hal^ 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  ^oini::  close  to  the  land.  Tbe 
weather  head  is  high,  makini*-  nfi*  to  the  wesUvarfl  from  the  nortli 
aide  of  a  large  bay.  The  island  al>ove  mentioned  is  on  the  north 
aide  of  this  head  and  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  to  the  south 
of  the  island.  The  boats  discovered  nothing  to  the  northward  of 
where  our  ship  lay,  only  a  few  natives  v;ho  were  fishing*'  aboat 
twenty  miles  north  of  us ;  and  ail  the  sh^^es  north  and  south  of  m 
as  far  as  the  boats  went  were  nothing  but  *^/a  I  next  the  shore,  and 
back  of  it  a  ridge  of  barren  mountain^,  wii'irut  a  tree,  bush,  or  any 
grass.  We  saw  no  kind  of  %vild  animals  here  ;  but  by  the  tracks 
that  we  saw  concluded  there  must  be  plenty  in  the  mountains. 
We  saw  many  paths  they  had  made  to  the  sea.  The  tracks  were 
of  different  kinds,  but  mostly  like  that  of  a  fox.  One  kind  in  par- 
ticular that  was  nearly  as  la  ge  as  a  man^s  hand  and  appeared  to  be 
either  a  lion  or  tiger^s  track,  although  I  never  heard  of  any  of 
these  animals  being  on  any  part  of  this  coast. 

The  birds  that  we  found  here  were  principally  of  the  carrion 
kind.  We  saw  none  that  got  their  living  ovU  of  the  water.  There 
were  two  or  three  kinds  of  turkey  buzzards,  one  of  which  would 
weigh  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and  resembled  our  torkies  veiy 
much.'  AAer  we  got  into  the  bay  some  of  the  people  from  aloft 
said  they  saw  men  walking  on  the  plains  of  sand  some  distance 
back  from  the  water.  1  went  aloft  in'o  one  of  the  tops  to  see 
them,  and  by  looking  through  my  glass  I  could  plainly  discover 
that  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  laigest  kind  of  turkey-boz* 
zards  walking  about ;  they  appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  glimmering  of  the  sand,  larger  than  what  a  pe^> 
son  can  conceive  of.  There  were  some  rooks  which  were  like 
those  on  the  islands  near  this  coast.  The  pelicans  here  are  lon- 
ger than  any  1  have  seen.  Shags  are  fonnd  here  in  great  uumbers, 
together  with  many  other  kinds  of  oceanick  birds,  all  of  which 
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cannot  be  eaten  unless  it  be  to  save  life.  The  fish  befe  are  iq 
shoals,  and  consist  of  several  kinds.  One  kind  of  them  resembles 
the  bonetofl  very  much.  A  smaller  kind  come  into  the  bay  in  t^uch 
numbers  that  I  have  hanled  on  shore  fiAj  barrels  at  a  time,  with  a 
seine  which  liad  meshes  lai^e  enough  to  admit  half  a  dozen  of 
them  abreast  at  a  time  through  one  of  them.  Thej  were  so 
plenty  and  thick  in  the  water  that  they  often  choaked  themselves 
in  the  seine,  and  lay  like  a  bundle  of  bay  in  it.  The  larger  kind 
of  fish  would  often  surround  a  shoal  of  the  small  ones  and  devour 
them  in  doing  which  they  make  the  water  appear  like  tide  ripples 
for  acres  together.  We  found  the  only  wav  (hat  we  could 
catch  the  large  kind,  was  by  baiting  a  hook  with  the  small  ones 
whikt  alive,  when  we  could  get  them,  and  towmg  it  in  the  water. 

This  bay  has  a  beautiful  water  prospect,  being  always  tranquil ; 
but  the  shores  are  very  barren.  The  north,  south,  and  east  parts 
of  it  were  plains  of  white  sand,  which  extend  from  the  shores  to- 
wards the  mountains,  and  are  commonly  six  miles  and  upwards 
broad,  running  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend* 
They  are  as  white  and  as  level  as  some  parts  of  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  Felix^  which  I  saw  on  my  passage  to  Bombay.  Beyond 
these  sand  plains  the  mountains  begin  to  take  their  rise,  one  tier 
of  rocks  above  another,  until  tbey  joined  the  Cordilleras.  There 
is  no  kind  of  vegetables  to  be  seen  any  where  near  this  place,  and 
I  am  informed,  (hat  for  many  degrees  north  and  south  of  U,  and 
for  many  leagues  back  from  the  sea,  there  is  none.  This  bay 
affords  at  times  some  hair  seals;  but  it  has  been  so  much  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  thenu  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  near 
them,  should  there  be  any  to  be  found.  The  land  on  the  westerly 
side  of  this  bay,  and  especially  towards  the  north  head,  is  high 
and  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  long  skirt  of  sand  that  runs  back 
to  the  mountains;  The  extent  of  this  high  land  north  and  south 
'  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  its  width  not  more  than 
half  that  distance. 

From  this  bay  to  the  northward  the  coast  trends  in  nearly  a 
north  direction,  till  near  the  latitude  of  18^  south ;  and  on  all  parts 
of  the  coast,  between  the  two  latitudes,  it  is  like  the  land  to  the 
eastward  of  the  bay,  all  a  mountainous  range  of  land  a  httle  back 
from  the  sea,  and  sand  near  to  it. 
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Inlatftu<!e  1ft*  28'  there  is  a  smnl!  town  caHed  Arica,  which  has 
•ome  tridiDg  trade,  on  account  of  the  mines  that  lie  hack  of  it  It 
has  a  small  fort,  with  six  or  eig^ht  guns.  The  anchorage  is  safe, 
thoui^h  there  is  not  much  of  a  harhour;  hut  as  there  is  never  any 
wind  f\^m  tho  f^oa,  there  is  no  danger  on  that  account  The  place 
is  not  very  well  supplied,  as  1  have  been  informed,  with  vegeta- 
bles. Thi;^  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  as  the  whole  coast  is  so  bar- 
ren that  it  wouhl  not  he  supposed  it  could  produce  any  thing.  Al- 
thonsfh  I  have  been  within  three  leagues  of  this  town,  I  never  an- 
chored in  the  roads  or  harbour ;  but  I  should  have  gone  into  it  had 
I  not  spoke  a  Nantucket  ship,  the  captain  of  which  informed 
me  I  could  obtain  no  refreshments  if  I  went  into  the  port  I  know  ^ 
of  no  town  or  village  on  this  coast  between  Guesco  and  Arica, 
from  which  the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south;  but  soon  after 
passing  to  the  northward  of  the  latter  place;  the  coast  trends  oat 
to  the  westward  as  much  as  north  west  by  west,  and  runs  in  that 
direction  nearly  down  to  the  latitude  of  14°  south ;  differing  a  little 
from  the  last  described  coR«t,  ly  being  a  more  grateful  soil,  and 
producing  in  spots  some  verdure.  There  are  a  few  inhahitanti 
along  its  shore^^,  thons^h  not  enough  to  traflRc  with  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage by.  All  this  coast  is  very  safe  to  navigate,  by  giving  the  land 
three  or  four  leagues  birth.  There  are  some  islets  and  rocks  here- 
about, which  alTord  a  few  seals,  [  believe  mostly  of  the  hair  kind. 
Fre«h  water  is  an  article  that  is  very  scarce  all  along  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  from  latitude  3U*  0(/  south  down.  The 
water  is  deej>  on  dA\  the  windward  and  leeward  coast;  no  soundingt 
can  be  got  with  a  hundred  fathoms  of  line  one  league  from  the 
lard.  The  sea  is  in  general  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  deep 
water  fish.  Spermaceti  whales  are  found  on  these  coasts  in  plen- 
ty. Near  Arica  is  a  good  place  to  cruise  for  them,  keeping  so 
far  from  the  shore  as  to  be  just  laying  the  land.  All  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  the  equator  to  thirty  degrees  south,  to  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles  ofif  shore,  is  always  tranquil.  There  are  no  bad 
winds,  rocks,  shoals,  or  dangers,  but  a  constant  south  east  trade 
wind.  From  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees  is  fine  pleasant  navigation 
in  summer;  but  in  winter  is  subject  to  very  rough  winds  from  the 
north  and  westward,  and  above  this  latitude  there  are  stiong  windi 
from  the  westward  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
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There  is  an  anchoring  pl^ce  or  harbour  in  Iatitu(Ye  14^  2(y 
south,  to  which  we  gpare  the  name  of  Blow-hote-bajr.     It  lies  in 
tke  form  of  a  half  moon,  with  the  horns  to  the  westward,  and  a 
lai^  iiiand  lying  between  Jhe  horns,  which  affords  a  verj  good  ' 
shelter  from  the  westerly  winds  and  sea.     The  natural  form  of  the 
land  breaks  all  aea,  but  as  for  the  wind  I  cannot  say  much  in  its 
favour.     There  is  a  kind  of  funnel  in  the  south  east  part  of  the 
bay  which  has  the  advantage  over  any  thing  that  ever  I  saw  contriv« 
«d  by  nature  or  art  to  produce  wind.     This  funnel  is  formed  by 
two  stupendous  mountains  that  have  a  deep  valley  between  themi 
or  rather  gnlly,  which  runs  across  the  southern  point  that  forms 
the  bay,  and  opens  to  the  sea  again  to  the  southward  and  eastward* 
The  wind  passed  through  it  while  we  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port, 
equal  to  any  gale  that  1  ever  experienced.     We  were  lying  in  the 
very  south  east  part  of  it,  where  we  did  not  feel  the  least  motion 
of  the  sea,  and  had  the   best  holding  ground  for  an  anchor  that 
could  be  found,  yet  I  expected  1  should  be  drove  to  sea  by  the 
wind  every  moment  for  three  days  together.     If  a  harbour  b« 
made  in  this  bay,  the  land  should  be  kept  close  on  board  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  of  it.  On  approaching  it  the  island  that  lies 
between  the  points  of  the  bay  will  make  its  appearance  ;  but  it  is 
not  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  island  to  the  main 
land,  at  the  southerly  entrance  of  it.     We  went  between  the  island 
and  the  south  point  as  we  passed  into  it     There  are  some  small 
island-rocks  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  lai^  island,  which  make 
the  passage  very  narrow.     The  way  that  we  went  in  is  not  very 
safe ;  but  the  passage  to  leeward  of  the  above  mentioned  large 
island  has  a  fine  clear  entrance,  though  it  will  be  requisite  to  beat 
up,  in  order  to  anchor  in  the  same  place  that  we  did.  'I  have  been 
informed  that  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  north  part  of  the  bay, 
which  1  make  no  doubt  of     The  large  inland  must  lie  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  place  we  were  at  anchor  in.     We  parted 
from  our  anchor  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  we  came  to  in  the 
focus  of  this  funnel,  and  anchored  the  next  time  a  little  to  the  west« 
ward  out  of  the  range  of  the  spout,  or  1  presume  we  should  havt 
parted  again.   The  reason  why  we  lay  so  long  here  was  to  recover 
the  anchor  we  had  parted  from.     The  shore  consisted  all  of  sand 
heacheSi  and  the  hills,  like  the  rest  of  the  •ountry,  were  barrea, 
«1       •  ' 
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Some  half  Indian  sort  of  men  came  over  the  hills  from  Pisco  hy  a 
kiod  of  road  ;  and  when  we  first  saw  them  coming  down  Ihe  moun- 
tains on  horses,  at  a  considerable  dii^tance,  they  appeared  like  men 
cominsf  down  out  of  the  clouds ;  mo^t  of  the  hiil  they  were  de^ 
cending  being  of  white  sand,  ^ave  it  that  appearance.  There 
were  several  small  fi^hermeti's  huts  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  in 
which  they  occasionally  slept  and  stored  their  fish  when  the/ 
caught  them.  I  found  it  to  be  a  common  practice  for  these  people 
to  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  of  which  the  bay 
affords  them  a  great  plenty.  The  mon,  after  descending  the  moun- 
tain, came  on  board  our  ship  without  hesitation,  on  my  sending  a 
boat  for  them,  and  gave  us  all  the  information  in  their  power.  In 
the  north  part  of  the  bay  there  is  salt  to  be  got,  at  most  seasons  of 
the  year ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  winds  blow  with  such  violence 
there  as  in  th^*weather  part.  The  salt  makes  in  ponds  not  fkr^ 
from  the  beach.  I  have  been  infonne<^  there  arc  some  seals  to  be 
got  at  the  islanJ^,  and  on  the  shores  in  and  near  this  place.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  no  inhabitant  nearer  than  Pisco.  We  found,  on 
going  out,  that  there  was  a  good  clear  passage  to  the  leeward  of 
the  i$>land  that  we  came  in  to  windward  of,  many  miles  in  width.  It 
will  naturally  be  remembered  that  the  south  east  trade  winds  blow 
constantly  on  this  coast ;  but  they  are  stronger  I  think  in  June,  Ju- 
ly and  August  than  at  any ,  other  season ;  and  the  coast  lies  here 
in  a  direction  that  these  winds  blow,  and  the  land  is  so  high  that  it 
does,  according  to  my  calculation,. cause  it  to  blow  strong,  and  is  a 
proof  how  much  the  high  lands  attract  the  winds.  We  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  although  the  wind  was  so  severe  in  Blow- 
hole €ay,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  ship,  ten  leagues  from  the  land, 
could  carry  her  tO}>gallant-sails  very  comfortably. 

The  bay  of  Pisco  is  large  and  as  clear  of  all  dangers  as  .any 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  has  regular  soundinors  all  over  it  of  a  mode- 
rate deph  of  water,  and  fine  clear  ground  fur  a  ship  to  anchor 
in.  The  bay  is  a  cre<^ccnt  in  the  land,  and  has  a  number  of  is- 
lands lying  before  the  entrance  to  the  westward  of  it,  which 
breaks  all  the  sea,  or  wind,  if  there  should  be  any  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  islands  are  called  (he  Tinkers,  and  are  considerably 
large.  They  have  good  anchoring  under  the  leo  of  them,  and 
there  are  many  seak  on  them.    The  nu^t  commoa  way  to  go  into 
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Pisco,  is  by  coming  from  the  southward,  and  trailing  between  the 
Island  of  St.  Gallons  and  Ihe  main  land.  This  island  lies  in  lat- 
itude 13^  52^t»oiith,  and  has  a  pas*<age  between  it  and  the  main, 
about  two  miles  in  width,  which  is  very  clear  of  all  kinds  of  danger. 
As  soon  as  it  is  passed  the  vessel  must  be  hauled  round  the  point  of 
the  bay  to  the  eastward,  and  sail  into  the  northward  and  eastward, 
leaving  all  the  islands  and  rocks  to  the  lef^  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  to  the  windward.  After  having  passed  to  the  eastward 
of  all  the  islands  in  the  bay,  Pisco  will  come  into  view  lying  in  the 
easterly  part  of  it,  in  latitude  by  our  observations  (though  we  had 
not  a  very  good  oj»pertunity  to  observe,)  13**  42'  south.  The 
anchor  may  be  cast  in  four,  five.,  and  six  fathom^,  to  the  westward 
of  the  town,  though  in  reality  there  is  good  anchorage  any  where 
to  the  southward  of  Fisco,  with  a  better  ridmg  place  than  off  to 
the  westward.  The  shore  or  landing  place  at  Fisco  is  not  vei^ 
good,  owing  to  a  bar  that  lies  before  the  town  i  but  at  most  times 
one  can  land  with  a  good  boat,  and  always  procure  plenty  of  re- 
freshment if  the  governor  will  give  permission.  The  town  it 
much  larger  than  the  other  small  ports  on  some  parts  of  the  coast; 
but  it  is  an  inconsiderable  place.  It  stands  on  a  plain  which  is  low 
and  runs  for  some  miles  back  before  it  borders  on  the  mountains, 
and  afkpears  handsome  in  comparison  to  any  place  south  of  this 
till  you  get  to  Coquimbo.  It  is  tolei:ab]y  well  supplied  with  ail 
kinds  of  provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  but  the  fresh  water  is 
not  very  good.  The  houses  are  built  after  the  style  of  Concep- 
tion and  Valparaiso.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  arc 
likewise  similar.  The  country  back  has  a  much  better  aspect 
(on  account  of  the  level  ground  befote  you  come  to  the  moun- 
tains) than  any  place  to  the  south  for  many  degrees.  The  bay 
would  accommodate  any  number  of  ships,  and  afford  them  good 
shelter.  The  islands  to  the  westward  of  it  are  large  and  afford 
nothing  but  seals,  eggs,  and  birds  manure.  The  latier  is  a  great 
article  of  trade  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  I  should  estimate  the 
tonnage  of  vesseK  employed  in  that  business  at  seven  or  eight 
thousand.  They  are  in  general  brigs,  £iom  one  to  two  hundred 
tons  each.  They  ^o  off  to  the  Tinkers,  and  other  islands  that 
offord  it  to  load,  and  then  carry  it  to  the  best  market.  It  sells  for 
■lore  than  one  dollar  per  bushel.    I  have  seen  eight  or  ten  ves- 
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0eJt  ladings  at  a  time  at  the  la«t  mentioned  islandfi^  and  have  bees 
im  shore  where  they  were  at  work.  'The  manner  they  get  it  on 
board  is  bj  hauling:  their  vessels  into  anj  snug^  core  they  can  find 
near  to  where  the  mannre  is,  and  begin  as  near  to  the  shore  as  it 
can  be  found,  which  is  in  many  places  very  near ;  they  carry  it  on 
board  on  hand  barrows  and  in  baskets,  taking  it  from  the  groond 
as  carefully  as  if  it  were  com  or  grain.  1  have  oAen  seen  them  di|^ 
more  than  twenty  feet  before  they  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  beapi 
and  it  lies  in  that  thickne^^s  in  some  placet  for  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth  and  a  mile  in  length.  The  appearance  of  it  as  they 
take  it  up  is  very  much  like  white  lime,  and  bat  little  different  in 
smelL  By  what  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  this 
aubject,  it  is  the  best  mannure  for  most  kinds  of  land,  that  ever 
was  used.  I  was  informed  whilst  on  different  parts  of  the  eoast^ 
that  they  should  never  be  able  to  make  the  land  produce  any 
thing  were  it  not  for  this  manure.  The  vessels  inthl^emploj 
often  make  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  trip ;  but  the  Span- 
ish are  not  a  very  industrious  people,  and  do  not  make  such  great 
dispatch  as  some  men  would,  otherwise  they  might  make  moo* 
ey  very  fast.  The  quantity  of  this  manure  that  is  on  many  of 
the  islands  in  those  seas,  and  near  the  coast,  is  beyond  belief; 
and  the  value  of  it  to  the  tiller  of  the  land  is  great  It 
seems  as  if  every  thing  .  turned  to  good  account,  and  all  thft 
bounties  of  nature  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  people  of  these  two  king^ 
doms. 

In  going  out  of  the  port  of  Pisco,  the  bay  is  all  open  to  the 
north  west,  and  can  be  nm  with  safety  any  where  that  water  it 
to  be  seen.  The  navigation  is  safe,  and  the  coast  from  this  port  to 
leeward  grows  better  on  account  of  soil,  till  yon  get  to  Lima,  it 
trends  not  much  to  the  westward  of  north-north-west  In  all  this 
distance  there  is  not  any  danger  in  sailing  within  three  miles  of 
the  land,  until  coming  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Lima.  It  will  be 
seen  making  to  the  northward  at  the  head  of  a  bay  that  makes  in, 
in  that  direction,  standing  from  three  to  six  m^es  from  the  water. 
The  land  all  round  it  is  so  low,  and  the  domes  and  steeplea 
•how  so  high,  that  the  city  is  vefy  plain  to  be  seen  long  before  thft 
ressel  gets  so  near  as  to  keep  off  to  go  ont  sid4  of  all  the  islands 
that  lie  off  Callao,  ^wjuch  must  ^without  f«il  be  observed  whilft 
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•nteriDg:  the  port;  and  it  would  be  best  to  haul  off  short 
when  within  seven  or  eight  leagues  of^  St  Lorenzo,  or  te 
largest  of  the  islands  that  lie  off  to  the  westward  of  the  harbour. 
Six  or  eight  miles  in  a  south-south-east  direction  from  Lima,  is  a 
pretty  little  fishing  village,  where  gentlemen  and  ladies  often  go 
from  that  city  on  parties  of  pleasure.  It  is  situated  on  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  south  bay  of  Lima.  This  bay  is  formed  on 
tbb  east  by  the  land  that  lies  between  the  above  village  and  the 
city  of  Lima,  on  the  north  by  the  land  near  the  city,  on  the  west 
by  the  point  of  Callao,  and  on  the  south  west  by  St.  Lorenzo  and 
other  islands.  It  is  sufficiently  laxge  to  hold  several  hundred  ships ; 
but  I  know  nothing  of  the  depth  of  its  water,  or  the  dangers  in  it 
It  is  exposed  to  the  south  wind  which  blows  directly  into  it.  A 
•hip  must  never  run  to  the  northward  of  the  fishing  village,  when 
bound  to  Callao,  until  hauling  outside  the  islands,  for  if  she  doe9 
Much  difficulty  wUi  ha  found  in  g[etting  to  the  westwardr 
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were  alretdj  picked  up  and  deposited.  The  whole  of  these  ru* 
ins  viewed  t<^ther,  by  a  person  on  the  spot,  was,  I  think  sufficient 
to  pat  all  the  powera  of  the  mind  in  motion. 

T  saw  two  persons  in  Lima  who  w^re  living  at  the  time  of  the 
fttal  event,  and  tvere  old  enough  when  it  took  place  to  remember 
every  circumstance.  They  were  in  the  city  and  had  several  of 
their  nearest  kindred  buried  in  the  wreck  of  buildings  that  were 
destroyed  at  the  time.  One  of  these  survivors  was  a  man,  and 
the  other  a  woman.  They  were  considered  persons  of  veracity^ 
particularly  the  woman.  She  told  me  that  there  were  but  few 
persons  saved  in  Caliao  at  the  time,  and  that  the  tide  flowed  to 
within  one  nule  of  the  gates  of  Lima ;  that  there  were  near 
20,000  people  at  the  time  in  Caliao.  I  had  many  other  particu- 
lars from  other  sources^  whilst  at  this  place  at  the  different  timet 
I  have  been  there. 

Caliao  is  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Lima,  and  there  ia^  a  rerj 
handsome  road  laid  out  between  them ;  but  it  is  not  finished. 
This  road  was  began  by  the  celebrated  Don  Ambrosio  Higgina^ 
who  died  Vice-Roy  of  Uma.  He  came  to  Caliao  by  water  from 
Chili ;  where  he  was  president  before  he  received  his  new  ap- 
pointmcnt  of  Vice-Roy.  When  he  was  riding  from  the  port  to^ 
the  city,  which  was  a  very  bad  rpad,  he  was  heard  to  say,  that 
before  his  reign  was  ended  he  hoped  he  should  have  a  better  road* 
He  began  it  accordingly  on  a  very  handsome  plan.  It  was  la^ 
•ut  nearly  on  a  strait  line  from  the  city  to  the  port,  vad  waa 
sixty  feet  wide.  .  The  ground  over  which  it  passed  was  level ; 
some  parts  of  it  being  loose,  sandy  ground,  on  which  he  caused  to 
be  plap^d  a  covering  of  large  round  stones  like  those  used  to  pave 
streets.  Over  these  stones  it  was  his  intention  to  have  a  layer  of 
gravel ;  which  would  make  a  smooth  road  on  a  solid  foundation ; 
but  as  he  died  before  it  was  completed,  a  part  of  the*  large  stones 
was  left  uncovered,  and  of  course  it  is  very  rough  and  bad  trav- 
elling over  them  for  horses  or  Carriages.  On  each  side  of  the 
road  there  is  a  brick  wall  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  high 
enough  to  afford  »  convenient  seat  for  passengers ;  the  top  beii^ 
made  smooth  and  even  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a  beautiful  road 
as  far  as  it  was  finished ;  but  in  many  places  it  had  received  consid- 
erable damage  firom  a  practice  that  the  passengers  got  into  of  tun* 
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kg  out  from  tlie  main  road,  and  caasiDg  gollies  to  form,  which  was 
injurious  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  coavenience  of  the  road.  Th« 
port,  as  it  is  at  present,  contains  eight  or  ten  thousand  mhabitants, 
and  has  every  thing  commodious  for  shipping,  except  docks  and 
wharves;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  erect  them, on  account  of  th^ 
swell  that  sometimes  rolls  in,  and  the]  trifling  rise  and  fall  of  ths 
tide.  This  swell  commonly  comes  in  just  before  and  during  the 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  are  very  frequent.  I  have  seen  th^ 
tide  rise  in  ten  minates,  when  they  happen,  four  times  the  usual  dwell 
of  a  flood  tide.  I  have  been  in  Lima,  Callao,  and  the  ports  of  Chili, 
when  there  has  been  more  than  thirty  shocks  of  earthquakes.  They 
are  very  common  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  for  a  week  to- 
gether, and  often  occur  several  times  in  a  day.  It  is  always  calm 
when  they  happen.  The  noise  ever  seemed  to  begin  from  the 
north  east,  which  is  about  the  course  of  the  shore  for  some  way  to 
tile  northward  of  the  port,  an?  the  mountams  in  that  direction  are 
mot  so  near  as  they  are  to  the  eastward  or  southward.  These 
mountains  appeared  to  have  a  valley  between  them,  in  which  the 
noise  seemed  to  xj^e  to  originate.  It  first  commenced  with 
a  sound  like  some  very  distant  rushing  of  water,  and  as  it  approach- 
ed it  became  louder;  and  by  the  time  the  shock  is  felt,  the  noise 
resembles  the  rushing  of  a  shoal  of  fish,  or  when  near  the 
fidlingof  a  large  body  of  water  over  rocks.  The  shaking  begins 
moderately^  and  continues  to  increase  till  it  seems  to  pass  by,  and 
proceeds  to  the  southward,  when  the  trembling  and  sound  continues 
to  diminish  until  it  entirely  ceases.  I  have  been  in  houses  during 
Ae  shocks,  at  which  times  all  the  males  ran  out  into  the  street  as 
soon  as  they  feel  it.  The  females  are  generally  too  much  fright- 
ened to  ruo^  and  will  'commonly  lay  hold  of  any  one  who  is  near 
item.  The  first  shock  I  ever  felt  was  at  Valparaiso,  while  sitting 
at  dinner  at  a  friend^s  house.  His  wife  was  sitting  near  me.  I  ob- 
served something  was  the  matter  by  the  behaviour  of  the  com- 
pany ;  the  woman  caught  fast  hold  of  me,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  matter  was,  until  I  heard  the  noise  and  felt  the 
trembling. 

Being  at  a  gentleman's  house  at  Lima  in  the  first  of  the  evening, 
mj  two  particular  friends,  the  general  of  marine  and  Colmanares 
ihp  commandant,  being  of  the  party,  we  heard  the  noise  which 
62 
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precedes  the  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  the  company  all  started  up 
and  wenl  out  of  doors,  except  Colmanarea  and  mypolf,  who  did  not 
go  out.    After  the  shock  was  over  they  came  into  the  honse,  %%'beii 
we  had  some  .«port  with  the  ecnera!  and  the  other  cr^ntlemon  of  the 
order  of  Mars.     We  a?ked  them  what  thoy  run  for.     They  a«ked 
us  if  we  did  not  hear  and  feel  the  earthquake  which  had  just  hap- 
pened !  We  answered,  yes ;  hnt  we  tho'igi^ht  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
never  run  from  any  thing.     The  general  said  he  waj«  looking  after 
his  horse,  expecting  he  might  he  frightened.     The  general  was  a 
Tcry  afTaMe,  jocnlai*  man.  and  one  that  liberties  might  he  taken 
with  without  gi\  ing  an  affront.     After  thi6,  if  any  thing  happened 
which  produced  an  alarm,  we  used  to  rally  him,  hy  asking  ii  his 
horse  would  not  he  frightened.     These  kind  of  jokes  were  always 
received  by  him  with  froo^  humour,  and  in  return  he  wotild  often 
give  a  repartee  that  was  equal  in  .smartness  to  any  1  have  ever 
heard.      The  terror  into  which   the  people  of  this   part  of  the 
world  are    th-oun.   nt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  is  incredible. 
At  the  least  noise  that  they  hear  and  do  not  understand  the  cause 
of,   they  are  heard  calling  out  tombehrel  Umbeloiel    The  res- 
son  M'hy  they  run  ont  of  their  houses  when  the  shocks  take  place^ 
is  owing  to  the  calamities  which  have  happened  to  them  at  differ- 
ent times,  when  the  shocks  have  been  so  severe  as  to  cause  the 
bousef^  to  tumble  down  and  bury  in  the  ruins  all  that  were  in  them. 
The  relation  which  the  old  lady  gave  me  of  the  distressing  sitoa* 
lion  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  in  1746,  was 
very  interesting,  and  would  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  one 
who  might  hear  her. 

The  city  of  Lima,  as  I  was  informed,  is  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  between  seven  hundred  thousand  and  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  an  extended  plain,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  broad,  and  lies  much  further  to  the  north  and  south. 
There  is  a  beautiful  river  that  runs  through  the  city,  which  comes 
down  from  the  mountains  through  this  extensive  plain,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  bay  or  harbour,  to  the  north  east  of  the  port,  about 
one  or  two  miles  distant.  They  have  turned  a  part  of  this  river, 
so  that  it  runs  through  Caljao,  a  little  hack  of  the  town.  A  part  of 
the  stream  is  sunk  under  ground,  and  comes  out  close  to  the  salt 
water,  at  a  bay  where  boats  can  fill  with  ease.    The  city  of  Lin» 
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is  laid  out  in  sqnares.  The  streets  are  rather  narrow ;  but  at  they 
do  not  use  many  carriages  or  carts,  they  require  less  room  than 
otherwise  would  be  necessary.  They  ride  mostly  on  horseback, 
and  carry  all  their  merchandise  on  the  backs  of  horses,  mules,  and 
jack-asses.  All  the  streets  have  a  drain  in  the  middle  of  them,  the 
water  in  which  can  be  set  running  at  discretion.  I  never  saw  • 
place  so  wel)  supplied  with  water  as  this  city  is. 

The  river  above  the  city  is  confined  into  a  narrow  focus  or 
aqueduct,  by  which  the  water  is  raised  in  a  fountain  of  bronze, 
adorned  with  an  image  of  the  goddess  of  fame,  which  is  in  the 
royal  square  facing  the  palace.  This  fountain  spouts  the  water 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  so  as  to  falT  ioto  a  square  reservoir,  from 
which  it  continually  runs,  through  about  twelve  copper  pipes  into 
a  basin  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  diameter,  and  has  a  conductor 
through  which  the  superfluous  water  runs  off.  The  rim  of  this 
basin  is  just  high  enough  for  the  people  to  step  over  and  fill  their 
kegs,  which  vessels  are  the  most  common  in  use  for  that  purpose. 
These  kegs  are  of  the  common  size  except  being  somewhat  longer 
and  will  Contain  about  eight  or  ten  gallons.  Two  of  these  kegs 
are  placed  .endwise  in  a  panne  1«  slung  across  an  ass^s  back  and  fas- 
tened with  straps  of  leather.  This  is  the  most  general  method  of 
conveying  water,  made  use  of  by  the  people  in  this  city.  Besides 
this  fountain  there  are  many  canals,  o^streams  running  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city,  to  most  of  the  houses,  and  serve  in  cases 
q£  fire  and  to  water  their  gardens,  as  well  as  for  other  uses. 

The  royal  square  is  very  handsome,  and  is  situated  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city.'  On  the  east  side  of  it  is  the  palace  and  other 
public  buildings  belonging  to  it,  which  are  all  well  built.  The 
south  side  consists  in  a  very  spacious,  rich,  and  handsome  church, 
with  other  buildings  behmging  to,  or  connected  with  it;  the 
north  and  west  sides  are  occupied  by  merchants^  shops,  who  deal 
chiefly  in  dry  goods.  On  these  two  sides  of  the  square,  the  hous- 
es are  all  in  one  range,  and  are  built  only  one  story  high,  on  ac* 
count  of  the*  frequent  earthquakes.  They  have  a  gallery  pro- 
jecting from  the  upper  part  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  into  the 
square,  and  supported  by  pillars  twelve  feet  high,  with  regular 
ivcbes  from  one  to  the  otheri  the  entire  lengti).of  the  square. 
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Under  this  piazsa  is  the  side  walk  for  foot  passei^n,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  well  guarded  agaiDSt  the  heat  of  the  bqh. 

The  spaces  between  the  pillars  of  this  colonade  are  filled  up 
with  stalls  or  work  shops,  occupied  by  different  mechanics,  such  as 
watch  makers,  goldsmiths,  lace,  cord,  and  chenille  makers,  silk  md 
taffeta  ribbon  weavers,  and  venders  of  all  other  kind  of  small 
articles,  whilst  business  of  greater  importance  is  carried  on  in  th^ 
shops  behind  them.  This  square  measures  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred jards  each  way,  and  serves  for  a  market  place,  in  which  I 
have  seen  the  finest  vegetables,  meat,  poultry,  and  tropical  fimi^ 
and  in  greater  qnwtities  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  market  before,  and  at 
very  reasonable  prices ;  but  fish  is  rather  scarce,  and  but  very 
indifferent 

The  palace  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  m  the  city.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  spacious  building,  the  interior  of  which  is  so  sin- 
gularly constructed,  with  so  many  turnings  and  windings  on  going 
to  the  vice  roy's  office,  or  appartment  in  which  he  personally 
transacts  business,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
find  his  way  through  them  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide.  Al- 
though I  have  been  more  than  fiAy  times  to  the  vice  roy's  office^ 
yet  I  greatly  doubt  whether  I  should  now  be  able  to  find  it  without 
a  conductor.  One  of  the  structures  adjoining  the  palace,  and  built 
within  its  walls,  is  called  the  royal  chest,  in  which  the  treasures 
belonging  to  the  croum  are  deposited,  as  also'  all  other  disputable 
property,  either  in  merchandize  or  money,  similar  to  that  of  the 
court  of  chancery  in  England. 
^  The  streets  throughout  the  city  are  handsome  and  are  in  a 
strait  line.  The  houses  are  in  general  only  one  story  high,  but 
make  a  very  agreeable  appearance,  being  well  adorned  with  gal- 
leries on  the  front,  and  trees  planted  round  them  as  a  shelter 
against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Many  of  the  buildings  make  up 
in  length  and  depth  for  their  deficiency  in  height,  some  of  them 
being  two  hundred  feet  long  and  proportionably  broad,  and  faav« 
ten  or  twelve  large  apartments  on  the  ground  floor.  The  roofii 
are  formed  chiefly  of  reeds,  which  afford  a  sufficient  shelter,  m 
there  is  never  any  rain  of  consequence  known  to  fall  here ;  but 
some  of  the  rich  inhabitants  have  their  floors  covered  with  hand- 
some matting  and^cotton  cloths.    The  churches  and  OMmastmaft  ara 
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•xtremelj^  ricb,  and  decorated  with  many  images  of  saints  made 
of  solid  gold/which  are  adornei  with  jewels  and  trinkets  of  im* 
inea«e  value. 

The  first  time  I  had  an  interview  with  th«  vice  roy,  he  very 
politely  gave  roe  the  privilege  of  coming  to  his  apartment  at 
any  hour  hetween  eight  o^cIock  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night,  on 
any  day,  hollidays  not  excepted,  on  account  of  my  business  with 
.Dob  Bonito  Cerino.  His  excellency  is  a  man  of  a  very  dignified 
and  commanding  appearance,  withont  any  of  that  stiff  formality 
•o  peculiar  to  the  higher  class  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  he  possess^ 
ed  too  many  natural  abilities  to  require  any  stiffness  to  assist  him  in 
keeping  up  his  consequence.  His  dress  was  in  general  plain  and 
neat;  but  I  saw  him  at  one  time  dressed  in  the  most  superb  style 
that  I  ever  witnessed.  On  a  Sunday  morning  when  I  had  some- 
thing particular  I  wished  to  impart  to  him^  and  as  he  had  several 
times  sent  for  me  on  that  day  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ask  me 
aome  trifiling  questions  on  common  topics,  I  did  not  think  it  a  breach 
of  politeness  to  wait  on  his  excellency  at  that  time.  I  accordingly 
entered  the  palace,  and  a  person  attending  as  door  keeper  con- 
ducted me  as  usual  into  a  room  next  but  one  to  the  vice  roy^a 
office,  where  two  of  the.,Hfe  guards  are  always  in  waiting.  I  told 
them  my  business,  and  they  informed  me  that  his  excellency  was 
jast  going  to  church ;  that  the  aarriage  was  already  sent  for,  and 
they  thought  it  would  not  be  very  well  received  were  they  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  my  request.  I  felt  a  little  confused,  thinking  I 
had  trespassed  against  the  rules  of  good  breeding  by  coming  at 
church  hours,  and  requested  them  not  to  mention  it  to  the  vice 
roy,  as  I  would  come  again  at  some  more  convenient  tim^.  Hw 
excellency  was  walking  in  the  next  room,  and  hearing  what  I  had 
•aid,  came  to  the  door  and  requested  me  to  walk  in.  I  made  m 
handsome  an  apology  as  1  was  capable  of  in  the  Spanish  language, 
for  coming  at  such  an  jHiseasonable  hour;  when  he  very  gra- 
ciously desired  me  not  to  be  tMl  least  uneasy  on  that  account,  and 
not  to  forget  he  had  given  me  the  liberty  of  the  palace  at  any 
time  of  day  between  certain  hours,  hollidays  not  excepted,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  as  he  had  something  he  wished  to 
•ommunicate.  1  was  struck  with  the  majesty  of  his  appearance 
fOid  behaviour.    He  was  dressed  in  a  full  uniform  of  blue  silk  t^V- 
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ret,  laced  in  the  most  modest  and  rich  manner  that  I  ever  saw. 
He  walked  and  conversed  with  me  for  nearly  an  hour,  there  be* 
ing  no  person  pre^^nt  but  ourselyes;  the  carriage  and  his  suit 
wer«>  waitincr  for  him  all  the  time. 

After  I  hal  been  so  honoured  at  several  interview^, it  became  a 
common  ^^vino^,  that  thpkinp^s  favourite  was  coming;  they  some- 
times srive  him  the  title  of  king,  that  and  excellent-issimo  is  all 
the  titio  he  has  in  Lima,  when  out  of  his  pr^^sence* 

He  was  called  from  the  command  at  the  River  of  Pbite  to  the 
Yice  royalty  of  this  place.  In  his  former  statiop  he.  was  a  great 
militarv  chat*acter,  and  was  considered  the  tirst  disciplinarian  in  Span* 
ish  America.  The  inhabilants  of  Lima  trembled,  as  I  was  told, 
when  thoy  were  informed  of  hie  coming  there  as  viceroy;  but 
he  put  off  the  character  of  a  soldier  for  that  of  a  civilian,  in 
which  capacity  he  ha^  acted  with  moderation  and  wisdom  to  the 
imiversal  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants.  The  conversation  with  and 
the  order  he  sfive  Don  Benito,  concemmsr  my  business,  was  almost 
the  only  time  he  had  ever  been  known  to  show  anger  darinip 
hi<4yic.e  royalty.  The  palace  is  not  so  elegant  as  it  is  spacious* 
The  dress  of  the  body  guards  makes  the  most  el<?gant  and  eztraoiw 
dinary  appearance  of  any  thing  i  have  seen  about  it  I  had  read 
a  description  of  them  in  Bank^s  Geography,  but  I  did  not  fully  be* 
lieve  the  account  until  I  saw  (hem  myself.  On  entering  the  pa- 
lace the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  to  satisfy  my  curiositj 
respecting  this  guard.  I  saw  six  of  them  standing  sentinels  m  dir> 
ferent  parts  as  I  went  through  the  several  turnings  leading  to  hit 
excellency's  room ;  every  one  of  whom  was  dressed  in  a  superfine 
bine  broadcloth  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  which  were  as  hand- 
somely laced  with  gold  as  a  captains  in  the  navy.  They  ar« 
about  sixty  in  number,  and  I  was  informed  they  never  do  any 
duty  out  of  the  palace,  Tbey  have  only  to  attend  about  bis  ex- 
cellency's person,  and  ride  out  with  him.  The  vice  roy  most 
commonly  rides  in  a  very  elegai#  coach,  drawn  by  six  handjiome 
mules,  followed  by  two  other  coaches,  one  for  his  secretaries  and 
any  other  person  he  might  wish  to  be  of  the  party,  and  the  other 
for  his  body  guards ;  both  coaches  being  drawn  by  six  mules. 

I  was  once  very   closely   questioned  in  the  palace,   when 
there  to  settle  some  business  of  my  own,  where  I  found  the  general 
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of  the  in«irinean3  a  person  they  called  the  counettlm^  who  wjw  at 
the  head  of  some  department,  hut  what  his  station  was  1  did  not 
learn.  Thej  had  juet  received  the  information  of  Miranda^s  ex- 
pedition, and  of  his'  beings  in  the  hay  of  Mexico,  from  the  vice- 
roy of  that  kingdom.  They  ft«ked  me  if  I  knew  any  thing  con- 
cerning this  expedition.  On  my  ansi^ering  in  the  nagative,  they 
read  to  me  some  part  of  the  information  they  had  received  on 
that  subject,  and  had  some  of  it  interpreted.  I  saw  they  were  all 
▼ery  thoughtful  on  this  occasion  ;  they  conversed  much,  and  asked 
ne  many  questions,  some  of  which  I  did  not  much  like. 

The  inquisition  is  the  next  thing  I  shall  mention.  This  religious 
tribunal  has  been  represented  as  being  tyrannical  and  cruel,  and  the 
mere  name  of  it  strikes  the  people  of  protestant  countries  with 
horror.  A  court  founded  upon  the  principle  of  trying  and  punish- 
ing  people  for  their  religious  ofiinions,  is  inconsistent  with  reason, 
and  the  ideas  of  liberty  of  conscience  entertained  at  the  present 
time ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  people  of  all  countries 
are  governed  more  or  less  by  some  species  of  priestcraft,  and  as 
long  as  society  remains  in  its  present  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  those  possessed  of  power  will  mtke  use  of  it  as  the  best  means 
they  can  adopt  to  control  the  bad  passions  and  propensities  which 
t  large  portion  of  tlieir  subjects  fc-seHs,  and  which  cannot  be  gov- 
erned by  any  other  means.  The  :^pani!<h  people,  [»erhaps,  have 
been  kept  more  under  the  intliience  of  sujrerstition  and  bigotry 
than  most  others ;  but  I  have  had  in  opportiinity  oi  knowing  some- 
thing of  them,  and  am  ready  to  cnf]fe««,  from  «  hat  I  have  seen, 
that  they  enjoy  as  much  liberty  of  conscience,  and  converse  as 
freely  on  relificions,  as  well  as  all  other  tof)ics,  as  any  people  with 
whom  I  have  had  intercourse.  My  feelings  and  opinions  respect- 
ing the  inquisition  were  similar  to  tho*%e  of  other  people  who  knew 
nothmg  of  itei^cept  what  they  bad  received  ff-om  those  who  were 
as  ignorant  as  themselves,  and  were  governed  more  by  prejudice 
than  by  facts;  and  when  1  arrived  in  this  country  my  corintjty  was 
▼ery  great  to  learn  every  thing  I .  possibly  could  concerning  it.  I 
had  a  very  good  opportunity,  during  my  several  visits  ai  Lima,  to 
obtain  correct  information  on  the  subject ;  and  from  what  1  saw 
and  the  accounts  given  by  those  who  1  had  the  mo«t  perfect  coo^ 
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dence  in,  I  was  conTinced  that  it  was  not  so  terrible  is  has  becaa 

represented. 

I  shall  relate  an  affair  that  happened  a  short  time  prerions  to  my 
arrival  at  Lima,  wlucb  will  gire  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the 
proceedings  of  these  inquisitorial  courts,  than  what  could  be  com- 
municated any  other  waj.  A  Spanish  woman  had  married  a  man 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  <^athoHc  faith,  which  description  of  peo- 
ple are  called  heretics.  This  man  died,  and  the  woman  beings 
left  a  widow,  she  formed  a  determination  to  live  up  to  her  hus- 
band's faith,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  would.  He  never 
had  during  his  life  time  expressed  any  opinion  upon  religious  sul>- 
jects,  or  troubled  himself  about  them ;  but  after  his  death  the  wo- 
man boldly  and  openly  made  her  husband's  religious  sentiments 
known,  and  expressed  her  own  belief  in  them.  This  was  not  long* 
in  getting  to  the  ears  of  the  clergy.  They  paid  her  a  visit,  expect- 
ing that  they  should  be  able*  to  convince  her  of  her  error  by  argu- 
ments, and  persuade  her  from  the  determination  she  bad  taken ;  but 
they  found  themselves  very  much  mistaken.  She  told  them  that 
the  clergy  were  impostors ;  that  they  were  oppressing  the  people 
under  a  false  doctrine ;  that  every  one  was  greatly  aggrieved  by 
their  villainous  influence ;  and  called  them  liars,  robbers,  and  mur^ 
derers.  On  which  they  took  her  into  the  court-house,  or  prison 
•f  the  inquisition,  and  held  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  trf  her  for 
heresy.  She  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  placed  astride  om 
an  ass,  with  her  back  towards  his  head,  and  clogs  fixed  to  herfeet^ 
and  conveyed  in  that  situation  across  the  bridge  to  the  common 
place  of  execution,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
there  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  body  burned ;  with  a  proviso,  that 
if  she  would  repent  before  crossing  the  bridge,  and  make  a  hum- 
ble confession  of  her  fault,  and  ask  forgiveness,  she  should  be 
pardoned. 

They  placed  her  on  the  ass  agreeably  to  the  sentence,  and  pro- 
ceeded trwards  the  place  of  execution,  making  the  animal  go  in  % 
manner  to  jolt  and  hurt  her  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  with 
the  inteolion  of  making  her  repent  of  the  determination  she  had 
formed,  and  to  renounce  her  principles.  They  frequently  stopped, 
when  the  clergy  would  try  to  convince  her  of  the  consequence  of 
ber  stubborn  and  obstinate  conduct,  in  hopes  that  they  coold  per* 
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•aade  her  to  repent;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose,  for  she  continued 
to  abuse  them  with  all  the  epithets  she  could  make  use  of  to  dis- 
grace them  and  their  religion.  When  they  came  to  the  bridge^ 
they  made  a  long  stop,  and  expostulated,  hegg^,  and  prayed  to 
her  not  to  ^^  die  as  a  fool  dieth."  They  repeatedly  told  her  that 
after  she  had  crossed  the  bridge,  all  the  repentance  she  could  make 
would  avail  her  nothing.  She  told  them  to  move  on,  whic*'  thej 
did,  aAer  finding  their  entreaties  were  of  no  avail,  and  she  died  a 
true  martyr,  if  any  one  ever  did,  if  by  sticking  to  her  faith  can 
be  called  martyrdom. 

The  inquisition  at  Lima  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building.  I 
have  often  passed  by  it,  and  always  intended  to  have  viewed  the 
inside.  The  priests  frequently  offered  to  go  in  with  and  show  me 
every  part  of  it;  hut  something  more  than  common  always  seemed 
to  happen  to  prevent  it  whenever  1  fixed  on  a  time. .  I  always  had 
a  strong  desire  to  see  all  extraordinary  places,  and  particularly  this 
which  I  had  heard  so  many  wonderful  stories  about ;  but  I  left 
£ima  without  being  gratified  with  a  thoroi^h  view  of  it. 

As  many  of  my  readers  may  be  curious  to  have  some  information 
concerning  the  inquisition,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  them  all  that  is 
in  my  power.  The  priests,  who  were  my  friends  and  confidents, 
and  likewise  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  high  standing 
here,  were  the  sources  from  which  I  gathered  my  information* 
They  informed  me  that  the  house  #f  Ike  inquisition  was  a  court 
and  a  jail-house,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  court  sat  in  the  same 
building  where  the  prisoners  were  confined.  The  court  consisted 
of  priests ,  and  sometimes  a  high  officer  or  officers  of  state,  It  is 
conducted  publicly,the  prisoners  being  admitted  to  call  any  evidence 
they  choose  in  their  defence.  This  court  does  not  meddle  with 
any  thing  except  infringments  upon  their  holy  religion.  If,  say 
they,  these  were  to  be  passed  over  and  let  go  with  impunity,  our 
church  and  state  would  fall  to  the  ground.  As  to  this  part  of  the 
business  I  will  not  i^ndertake  to  defend ;  but  from  wliat  happened 
previous  to  my  arrival  at  that  place  with  the  woman,  leaves  it  in 
my  power  to  know  pretty  well  how  that  case  was  conducted.  I  was 
informed  by  Americans,  Englishmen,  and  Swedes,  as  well  as  the 
authority  quoted  above,  that  the  trial  of  this  woman  was  as  fairly 
and  openly  conducted  as  i^  any  court  whatever ;  and  that  the  priests 
63 
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iaterested  themselves  a)  much  in  her  behalf  as  anj  men  could,  and 
show  respect  for  their  religfion.  THm  story  was  the  most  conr 
Btant  theme  of  conversation  on  my  arrival^  a«  it  had  taken  place  bat 
two  or  three  weeks  hefore.  To  attem]»t  to  justify  this  or  any 
other  proceedings  of  courts,  I  wouki  by  no  mean^  think  of;  but  I 
am  ready  to  admil  th^t  the  inqtn<(ition  is  a  rigid  court  of  justice,  e8» 
tablished  and  continued  to  maintain  their  religion. 

The  next  curiosity  here,  that  is  worthy  of  mentioning,  if 
the  mint ;  which  1  visited  and  was  shown  every  thing  worth  mj 
attention  in  it.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  accompanied  me  to  see 
it,  6r8t  having  sent  to  know  when  we  could  be  admitted,  and  the 
answer  bein?  returned  appointinsr  the  day.  When  we  went  we 
were  received  with  eyery  d<»gree  of  attention  that  coald  be 
shown.  The  master  or  conductor  went  with  tis  over  all  partv 
of  it,  and  shewed*  us  all  th^t  was  worthy  of  seeing,  and  ex- 
plained every  thing  to  my  sati>- faction.  l*he  building  forms  a 
square,  one  part  of  it  fronting  on  the  street.  It  has  a  strong  wall 
on  all  sides  of  it,  which  forms  a  large  s(}iiare  that  is  afoont  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  way.  Th^  gate  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  side.  VTe  entered  a  row  of  buildings  on  the  left  hand 
aAer  pas«»ing  througrh  the  gate,  in  which  the  process  of  refin- 
ing and  separating  the  ore  is  performed  ;  ancras  we  proceeded  on 
the  left  hand  side,  we  came  to  where  they  were  melting  and  cas- 
tibg  gold  and  siivep  ie  trMI  oiftuId%;  It  wa«(  cast  in  a  proper 
shape  to  be  drawn  down  cold.  The  process  with  the  gold  which 
was  performed  in  my  presence,  was  by  bruising  the  ore  fine 
with  mauls,  and  then  wetting  it  with  some  liquid,  and  working  it 
over  in  the  same  manner  as  lime  mortar  is  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  done  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  which  was  all  paved 
with  smooth  stones,  or  bricks.  This  labour  is  done  by  negroes, 
who  tread  it  over  with  their  feet  and  kneed  it  like  doogh,  aAer 
which  they  put  quick  silver  amongst  it,  as  1  was  informed,  which 
separates  the  ore  from  the  other  metals  that  are  mixed  with  it 
It  had  the  appearance  as  they  worked  it,  of  yellow  mortar,  or 
dough.  AAer  it  was  separated,  it  was  cast  into  ingots  or  bars. 
The  silver  is  separated  previous  to  its  being  brought  to  the 
mint,  and  cast  into  pigs  that  weigh  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  each.  Many  tons  of  these  bars  I  saw  piled  vf 
like  cord  wood. 
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'  There  w?m  another  method  by  which  I  saw  them  separate 
^old  duftt  (*o  called,)  tvhich  is  by  patting  it  into  a  little  trench,  that 
ruD*^  fhrou|^h  one  part  of  the  mint.  It  is  made  nefpentine,  and  k 
alio  til  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  with  a  little  descent 
Its  s  d^s  and  bottom  are  made  as  smnroth  and  even  as  possible 
with  stone  and  lime  cemented  together.  In  each  of  the  turns  of 
this  trench  a  om^ill  rasfged  iron  wheel  is  simk,  like  the  sunk 
•rheol  of  a  watch,  in  the  cement  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench* 
This  wheel  ha«  a  shaft,  or  spindle  in  the  middle,  which  comet 
above  the  top  of  the  trf^nch,  and  has  another  wooden  horizon- 
tal wheel  on  the  top  of  this  spindle ;  to  which  were  fixed  bands 
that  were  bronertit  from  the  barrel  of  a  large  wheel,  which 
b^'ingf  ptit  in  motion  moved  all  the  small  ones.  The  gold  dust, 
8»r^  ^nd  all  to^^thera?  it  was  takrn  up^  was  put  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  trench,  and  a  pate  hoisted  Jhat  set  the  lai^e  wheel 
gol>v7  which  moved  the  horizontal  sunk  wheels.  The  water  run- 
Bifidr  likewise  throng  the  trench  carried  the  dust  down,  and  at 
everv  sunk  wheel  it  got  a  Fcounnsc;  and  by  the  time  it  had 
pa^ssod  throngfh  the  trench,  the  sand  and  other  particle^  of  mat- 
ter I'crht  T  Mian  arold  were  swept  away,  and  the  ifold  dust  left  io 
the  ba»»in<  termed  for  the  ragofj^l  wheels  to  move  in. 

Tiif^  n- \t  process  it  the  m*^lting  of  the  metal.  The  method 
for  ttns  wn«  ^o  have  crnciMes  made  of  a  kind  of  clay,  which 
will  siand  lire.  These  are'  made  iif  the  form  of  a  tub  as  lai^e 
as  a  hnT  hotr^i^ead.  with  the  top  a  little  contracted,  which  were 
«i?.^''t*nfi-Hl  l»v  axles  fix^d  to  their  sides^  and  placed  in  a  frame 
siri.'lir  to  the  mf*thod  that  blacksmiths  hang  their  bellows;  by 
wh'ci'  r>ipan«  they  can  tip  them  Hackwards  and  forwards.  They 
th*^''  hut>  an  iron  cmlch,  or  brace,  which  hooks  into  two  eyes 
lilif-  ciano  eves,  put  into  the  side  of  the  crucible  for  the  pur- 
prjqp  of  C'^mma'iflinif  it.  The  crucibles  are  filled  with  charcoal, 
after  a  fir*  I  etng  kinlJed  in  them,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
weigfht  of  arold  or  silver  put  on  the  coals.  Two  lar?e  bellows  of 
a  curious  construction,  worked  by  hand,  were  brought  up  to  the 
front  of  the  crucibles,  and  their  pipes  introduced  into  two  holet 
made  for  tha^  purpose,  which  blows  the  fire  with  great  force. 
The  ffTe  is  constantly  fed  with  coals  until  the  ore  is  sufficiently 
melted  for  casting.     Whilat  it  it  romiiiig  into  the  moulds,  it  f«h 
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dot  be  desting^ished,  the  gold  from  the  silver,  both  being  mi 
red  afl  blood.  When  the  ore  is  snfficientlj  heated,  the  bellows  w 
moved  back  by  means  of  something  similar  to  cogs  or  rollers  ;  the 
crucible  is  then  tiped  backwards  on  account  of  the  holes  made  f«r 
the  bellows  pipe^,  until  the  metal  rises  above  the  top  of  a  little 
spout  like  that  of  a  pitcher,  but  it  will  not  run  until  it  is  touched 
with  a  small  stick  with  a  .piece  of  cloth  round  the  end  of  it  and 
moistened  with  some  kind  of  oil ;  this  when  touched  to  the  spout 
where  it  is  wanted  the  metal  to  run  from,  will  flash  in  a  blaze  like 
powder,  and  immediately  the  ore  will  run  in  a  small  stream 
not  much  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  into  moulds  cut  in  small  flat  iron 
.  bars,  about  twenty  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and 
half  an  inch  deep,  with  woo^fen  handles  to  them.  After  the  ore  ii 
drawn  ofi"  in  this  way  in  bars,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
mould,  they  are  taken  to  a  room  further  to  the  right  ip  which 
the  grand  water  works  are  fixed  ;  in  this  room  were  more  than 
ten  pairs  of  rollers  arranged  very  much  like  those  that  sugar  cane 
is  run  through  in  the  West  Indies,  made  horizontal,  and  gradually 
decreasing  in  space.  The  bars  of  gold  and  silver  are  run  through 
,  between  these  rollers,  from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  are  lam- 
inated to  near  the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  and  the  gold  to  that  of  a 
doubloon,  having  by  that  time  the  requisite  width.  By  the  time 
they  are  nearly  reduced  to  a  right  thickness  they  are  more  than 
four  feet  long,  the  silver  harihg  a  similar  appearance  to  iron  hoops. 
They  are  then  taken  to  another  room  still  to  the  right,  and  run 
through  a  plate  which  brings  them  to  an  exact  thickness,  at  whieli 
time  they  are  wide  enough  to  cut  out  the  dollar.  After  thia 
they  are  passed  under  a  sharp  steel  trepan  of  a  roundish  figure, 
•hollow  within,  and  of  proportionable  diameter  to  shape  and  cut  the 
piece  at  the  same  time.  This  instrument  is  fixed  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  screw  which  is  made  with  a  very  large  worm ;  this  causes 
it  to  iJescend  very  forcibly,  and  when  the  laminated  bar  is  held 
under  it,  every  time  the  screw  is  turned  it  comes  down  and  cuts 
a  piece  '  out  of  the  silver  the  exact  size  of  a  dollar ;  bat  when 
a  gold  laminated  bar  drawn  to  a  proper  thickness,  is  placed  on- 
der  it,  the  screw  is  supplied  with  another  instrument  to  pierce  out 
a  piece  the  exact  size  of  a  doubloon.  They  are  next  milled  by 
means  of  running  them  through   a   machme    that  is  only  the 
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fhicknew  of  a  dollar,  which  is  coii6ried  edgre  waj9,  so  that  by  turn* 
iDg'  a  citink  it  will  roll  the  dollars  tfia*oogh,  pattinor  at  the  ^ame  time 
the  mill  on  the  edge.  "The  next  process  k  the  weig^hing ;  the 
person  who  performs  this  has  a  little  square  box  containing  sil* 
▼er  pins  that  are  no  longer  than  the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  and  of 
different  weights  and  sizes ;  the  dollars  are  thrown  one  by  one  into 
the  scales,  hot  seldom  any  of  them  are  too  hea^'y,  when  they  are 
they  generally  pass  them  without  notice,  bat  if  any  are  too  light  a  pin 
is  thrown  into  the  scale,  which  brings  it  to  the  standard  weighty 
the  dollar  is  then  put  under  a  screw  that  ban  a  pointed  instrument 
in  the  end  of  it,  which  is  screwed  down  and  pierces  a  bole  in  the 
dollar  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  pin ;  then  it  is  placed  under 
another  screw,  with  a  smooth  end,  which  completely  fastens  the 
pin  in  the  coin  ;  they  are  then  passed  into  another  room  and  scour* 
ed.  That  process  is  performed  by  putting  one  or  two  bushels 
of  them  into  a  wooden  bowl  made  for  that  purpose  and  lime  juice 
poured  into  it  sufficient  to  wet  the  dollars ;  when  a  man,  supplied 
with  strong  leather  gloves  to  prevent  hurting  his  hands,  rubs  and 
scours  until  they  become  bright  as  silver  can  possibly  be  maJe. 
After  this  operation  they  are  passed  to  another  room,  which  is 
die  last  in  the  square,  and  the  first  on  the  right  hand  on  entering 
the  gate,  which  is  the  apartment  where  ell  the  money  is  coined. 

The  master  set  the  people  to  work  at  coining  dollars  and  doub»* 
loons,  to  shew  me  the  last  process,  as  I  had  previously  seen  all  but 
that.  The  method  is,  the  two  impressions  are  cut  on  two  pieces 
of  steel,  about  the  size  of  a  blacksmith's  sledge  hammer,  and 
not  very  unlike  it  in  shape,  the  impressions  being  cut  on  the  face  of 
each ;  these  two  pieces  are  fixed,  one  in  e  frame  made  of  wood 
and  iron  on  the  ground,  fastened  very  strong»ly  with  screwji^  with 
the  impression  upwards;  the  other  piece  is  fixed  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  large  screw,  five  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  Icng,  ivith 
the  impression  side  down,  and  placed  directly  over  the  one  tiiat  is 
fixed  on  the  ground,  all  parts  of  the  machine  being  framed  together 
in  a  remarkable  strong  manner.  An  iron  tiller,  or  lan^e  (>ar,  is  put 
on  the  head  of  the  screw  in  the  same  manner  a  boatV  tiller  is  put 
over  the  head  of  the  rudder,  the  hole  for  the  screw  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  tiller,  which  is  twelve  feet  long,  having  each  end  of 
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it  loaded  with  about  fifty  weigkt  «f  lead^  and  ropes  fonr  or  five  feet 
long  fastened  to  each  end  for  the  men  to  poll  by,  who  sit  down  and 
take  hold  of  the  ropes,  bein|r  fron  five  ta  seven  in  number.  The 
man  who  puts  the  dollars  under  has  a  hole  sunk  on  one  side  of  hia 
work  for  him  to  sit  in.  When  the  men  were  all  called  to  their 
stations  and  a  thousand  dollars  emptied  near  the  wdA,  the  matter 
stepped  to  the  pile  and  took  a  handful  which  he  brought  to  me  to 
inspect,  and  shewed  me  where  the  pins  ivere  put  in  to  make  op 
the  weight,  which  were  yery  plain  to  be  seen.  One  man  who 
atands  up  at  one  end  of  the  tiller  throws  it  back  and  raises  the 
•crew.  A  piece  of  wood  was  taken  out  from  between  the  two 
impressions  that  serves  to  keep  them  apart  and  a  dollar  pot  under 
in  its  ^tead,  on  which  the  screw  is  turned  forward  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  men  placed  at  the  tiller,  by  uhich  it  comes  dowa 
with  incredible  force  on  the  dollar.  The  man  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  tiller  then  heaves  it  hack  and  raises  the  screw.  The  dollar 
is  brushed  off  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  twelve  inches  long,  of 
the  thickness  and  width  of  an  iron  hoop,  which  he  constantly  holds 
in  his  hand,  and  another  dollar  ift  put  under.  They  were  handed 
to  me  to  see  how  faiit  and  deep  the  impressions  were  made,  and 
how  completely  the  pins  were  pressed  in ;  but  I  could  see  on  some 
of  them  where  the  pna  was.  This  may  often  be  seen  in 
Spanish  dollars,  if  closely  inspected.  After  showing  me  as  many 
as  I  wished  to  Fee,  they  set  the  screw  to  work  as  fast  as  possible. 
They  could  easily  finish  fifteen  in  a  minute,  or  one  in  four  seconds. 
The  proress  with  doubloons  is  the  oame  as  with  dollars.  The  pros* 
sure  of  the  screw  when  it  oomes  down  on  the  coin  I  shoukl  ima- 
gine to  equal  a  gceat  number  of  tons,  perhaps  one  hundred.  Whea 
we  had  gone  all  over  this  remarkable  building,  I  adced  the  master 
many  questions,  which  he  answered  with  frankness,  seemingly 
pleased  to  inform  me  of  any  thing  that  I  might  wish  to  know.  Oa 
taking  leave  of  the  mint,  1  asked  the  master  how  much  money 
they  commonly  coined  in  a  year  in  that  mint.  lie  informed  me 
that  they  coined  from  six  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  value  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  also  that  the  mint  in  Mexico  coined  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions,  and  6t.  Jago,  in  Chili,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
millions,  which  was  ail  the  money  that  was  coined  in  the«e  three 
kingdoms.   He  told  me  that  the  bullion  I  saw  belonged  to  differeet. 
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people,  iknd  was  brought  to  be  coined  in  the  same  manner  as  core 
is  carried  to  a  mill  to  be  ground,  and  that  as  fast  as  it  was  coined  it 
was  taken  away  by  the  respective  owners.  He  gave  me  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  regolattoos  of  the  mint  too  numeroifs  to 
be  here  related.  Almost  all  tbe  heavy  work  was  done  by  water. 
There  seemed  to  be  as  many  wheels  and  bands  going  in  it  as  in 
one  of  our  cotton  factories.'^  Water  works  can  be  carried  on  in 
Lima  with  as  much  convenience  as  in  any  place  I  ever  visited. 
The  reason  I  had  so  much  attention  paid  me  at  Lima  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  difiereat  service  I  had  rendered,  as  many  great 
men  think  it  an  honour  to  notice  a  person  who  has  done  well  by 
his  fellow  fsreatures.  This  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  viceroy^s 
noticing  me,  and  among  other  marks  of  respect,  gave  me  libertyto 
examine  any  curiosity  in  or  about  the  city ;  as  also  to  visit  the 
prisons,  to  see  any  person  in  them  I  chose,  and  take  out  of  con- 
finement any  Englishman  or  foreigner,  and  take  him  on  board  my 
ahip.  Many  similar' favours  were  granted  me  during  my  stay 
at  that  place. 

The  churches  in  this  city  are  worthy  of  some  remark.  There 
are  between  thirty  and  forty  of  theni,  some  of  which  are  the  rich- 
est perhaps  of  any  in  the  world.  They  are  yery  large,  and  were,  as  1 
thought,  high ;  but  the  priests  told  me  they  would  have  been  built 
much  higher  were  it  not  for  fear  of  earthquakes.  I  have  been  in 
the  inside  of  many  of  them,  and  never  saw  any  thing  that  could  be 
compared  with  them  for  richness.  The  gold  and  silver  about  the 
altars  is  immense.  The  pillars  in  some  of  them  are  of  solid  silver, 
■ix  inches  in  diatmeter,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  Many  of  their 
yases  are  of  gold,  and  of  an  extraordinary  value.  The  rich  silk 
furniture,  such  as  curtains,  cushions,  and  tassels,  are  all  of  crimson 
dama«k,  which  gives  the  whole  a  very  rich  appearance.  The 
flooring  is  marble  of  different  colours,  placed  in  a  variegated  man- 
ner in  regular  diamonds,  and  has  the  highest  polish  immaginable. 
People  that  are  not  used  to  such  a  flooring,  whilst  walking  over  Jt 
are  struck  with  an  awe  by  its  mag:uficence,  that  can  hardly  be 
described.  The  yards  round  them  are  spacious  and  paved  with 
lar^e  regular  shaped  flat  stones.  The  stone  steps  ascending  to  the 
door  as  well  as  the  railinep^  round  the  yard,  are  all  very  neat  spe- 
cimens of  architecture.    The  bells  in  these  churches  are  the  largr 
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eot  f  e^er  saw.  There  a^e  as  many  as  from  tweire  to  twenty  in 
each  church.  The  domes  are  lan^e  and  splendid ;  the  vanes  on 
some  are  im^gfes  of  men,  in  reverence  to  the  saint  the  chorch 
is  dedicated  to.  An  imag^e  of  St.  Peter  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
chnrch  dedicated  to  that  saints  much  larger  than  a  man,  and  is  Bx* 
ed  so  as  to  alfvajs  face  the  wind.  It  appears  from  the  ground  not 
larger  than  a  boy  of  »lx  years  old ;  but  it  makes  the  handsomest 
appearmce  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
churches  are  all  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  bound  together  with 
iron  ties  or  braces  in  the  8tronge«t  manner  they  possibly  could  be 
made,  to  prevent  them  from  being  shaken  to  pieces  by  earth* 
quakes. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  built  in  a  plain  manner ;  on  the 
side  next  the  street,  they  have  a  smooth  fair  wall  twelve  or  fiOeen 
feet  high,  so  that  a  person  walking  by  can  see  no  more  of  them 
than  the  gates  or  ^entrance.  When  inside  of  the  wall  they  have 
rather  a  mean  appearance  than  otherwise,  seldom  being  more  than 
one  story  high.  The  amusements  of  the  citizens  of  Lima  are 
like  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  great  cities.  I  have  seen 
yery  elegant  performances  on  the  stage  at  the  theatres  in  this  city. 
The  actors  -  bad  voices  resembling  the  notes  of  melodious  singing 
birds.  In  all  the  languages  that  1  ever  have  heard  spoken,  there 
was  nothing  so  musical  as  the  voices  I  have  heard  on  the 
stage  at  Lima.  The  clergy  here  have  great  power,  and  hear 
great  sway.  This  is  the  case  in  all  catholic  countries ;  but  I  could 
not  see  that  they  much  abused  their  power.  They  are  some  of 
them  very  good  companions.  They  are  affable,  cheerful,  obliging, 
and  humane.  I  should  as  soon  choose  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  a 
companion  and  friend,  as  almost  any  man.  1  was  always  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
very  well  together,  excepting  when  they  came  to  beg  for  some 
church  or  charitable  institution.  It  will  he  hardly  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  thkt  they  are  most  intolerable  beggars ;  on  which 
subject  we  did.  not  very  well  agree.  1  commonly  told  them  that  I 
had  to  help  support  the  church  in  my  own  country,  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  ask  any  thing  of  me ;  jaid  this  in  general  satisfied 
them. 
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I  will  relate  an  anecdote  wbich  took  place  here  with  a  priest  who 
used  to  go  about  begging  for  h>t.  Maria's  chnrch,  which  caused 
ecn<<ideraNe  diversion.     He  had  a  little  image  representing  the 
Vir^n  Mary,  about  two  feet  Jong,  in   ar  box  with  a  glass  front,  so 
that  the  whole  of  it  could  be  seen  ;  which  was  dressed  and  orna- 
mented in  a  very  beautiful  manner.     He  had  been  several  times  to 
mv  chamber  with  it.     I  had  oflcn  told  him  that  I  wa?  not  pleased 
wi:h  his  coming  there  with  it ;  but  he  was   very  troublesome  and 
importunate,  and  would  frequently  insist  on  my  kissing  the  image 
through  the  glass,  which  was  considered  as  binding  the  person  to 
give  something.     Ons  day  he  came  to  my  room,  at  a  large  hotel| 
and  begnn  with  his  usual  kind  of  impudence,  and  insisted  on  my 
kissing  the  virgin.     I  represented  to   him  my  displeasure  at  hii 
conduct,  and  some  of  the  company  told  him  that  he  treated  roe  very 
ill ;  after  strutting  aboig  for  a  while,  he  set  his  image  do\vn  behind 
something  in  the   room,   and  went  into  another  part  of  the  hot^L 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  we  placed  the  virgin   in  my  bed,  and  cov- 
ered it  over  with  the  clothes,  so  that  it  could  not  be  easily  discov« 
ered     The  priest  soon  returned,  and  minsing  his  virgin,  looked  dil- 
igently about,  but  could  not  find  her.    He  was  patient  for   some 
time,  but  after  he  began  to  thiok  that  he  had  lost  her,  the   fellow 
sbowe-l  much  distress.     He  said  that,  he  should  never  dare  to  go 
back  to  the  church  of  the   blessed  Ladv,  if  he  could  not  find  her. 
After  thinking  him   pretty  well   paid  for  his  impudence,  one  of 
them  told  him,  that  as  he  had  been  so  ui^ent  for  the  captain  to  kiss 
her,  it  might  be  jjossibly  that  she  had  got  into  his  bed.     When  ho 
had  found   her,  he  was  in  a  worse  situation  than  before,  if.  pos- 
sible, to  think,  and  have  it  known,  that 'the  blessed  virgin  had 
been  in  the  bed  of  a  heretic ;    but  after  many   promises  that  we 
would  not  divulge  the  secret,  and  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  j 
he  went  off  and  was  not  seen  there  again.     I  had  some  doubts  how- 
ever, whether  he  would  not  bring  us  into  trouble^  if  he  bad  been 
80  di!?po«od. 

The  inhabitants  are  similar  to  those  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  only 
having  a  little  more  mixture  of  the  negro  blood  than  the  latter,  on 
account  of  the  great  m'tuJjor  of  African  slave?  that  have  been  im- 
ported here.  Tbe  chit.iren  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  Lima,  am  m 
kealthy  and  sprightly,  as  any  that  are  bora  io  low  latitudes ;  anil 
64 
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the  J  hare  grent  care  taken  with  their  ediicatioa.  The  people  ap» 
peared  to  he  a«  much  refined  as  in  any  place  I  am  acqaainted  witbb 
There  are  persons  ofhoth  sexes  in  Pern  who  hare  titles.  I  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  title  of  Marquis  and  Marchioness,  aa 
well  as  a  number  of  those'of  lesser  titles.  They  were  takii^  some 
measures  to  improve  the  militia,  but  they  did  not  succeed  very 
well.  Among:  the  different  animals  that  I  have  had  the  opportuni* 
ty  of  seeing  here,  there  are  not  very  mrny  that  are  ancommoo^ 
The  Goaiiacs  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  is  numerous  at  this  place» 
Several  kinds  of  other  quadrupeds  have  wool,  some  of  which  if 
finer  than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  had  a  hat  that  was  made  of  the 
finer  kind,  which  exceeded  any  I  ever  had.  Other  kinds  of  quad- 
rupeds, which  are  common  to  other  places,  are  likewise  veiy  coi»^ 
mon  here. 

The  plains  on  which  Lima  stands  are  riq|r  and  fertile.  It  isbe^ 
yond  belief  how  many  mule  loads  of  grass  they  bring  into  the  city 
Id  a  day,  to  supply  the  cattle  in  Lima  with,  as  they  never  make 
any  hay.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  that  there 
were  three  thousand  mule  loads  each  day  brought  into  the  capital 
during  the  year.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  but  am  sati^ 
fied  they  do  not  give  any  thing  butt  grass  for  food  to  any  of  their 
cattle.  As  to  curious  birds,  1  never  saw  any  here,  and  believe  that 
there  are  not  m^ny  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Reptiles 
are  not  very  plenty  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  not  so  famous  for  fish  at 
the  coast  of  CMli. 

it  is  a  great  place  of  trade,  and  has  a  number  of  ships  passin|^ 
to  and  from  the  bay  of  Guiaquil,  gulf  of  Panama  and  Spain,  besidei 
the  great  number  alrea%  spoken  of  between  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
this  place.  There  is  likewise  much  land  transportation  to  anl 
from  the  country.  The  seasons  here  are  pretty  much  the  same 
the  year  round,  seldom  very  warm  and  never  cold.  It  is  very 
uncommon  to  have  rain  here,  although  the  atmosphere  is  generally 
heavy  laden  with  wM^r.  This  is  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the 
CordeHeras.  The  mountains  evidently  attract  the  moisture,  as  the 
clouds  always  hang  heavy  about  them ;  yet  I  have  seen  it  raia 
there  moderately  for  rearly  a  whole  day  together ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  falls  in  torrents  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  dews  are  geft* 
erallj  so  heavy  ai  to  water  the  earth  tufficieatly  to  make  it  fertile. 


It  b  aHoired  that  Lima  enjoys  as  manj  of  the  bonntfes  of  nature  aa 
my  place  whatever,  (the  earthquakes  excepted,  which  are  a  coan- 
ler  balance  for  a  gpreat  many  of  their  advantages.)  The  city  was  a 
freat  part  of  it  shaken  down  previoas  to  1746.  In  the  year  1687, 
according  to  record,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  A  historian 
•ays,  ^  they  would  be  too  happy  if  it  were  not  for  earthquakes, 
for  the  adjacent  country  is  a  perfect  paradise ;  producing  plenty  of 
•om,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  flax,  and  fruit.  The  heat  of  the  climate  ii 
•onstantly  moderated  by  cool  sea  breezes,  or  the  land  winds  from 
tiie  mountains  of  the  Andes.  This  city  was  founded  by  Pierre 
the  Spanish  general  who  conquered  Peru  in  15.54,  and  is  by  far  the 
greatest  mart  in  the  FaciBc  Ocean  on  the  American  side,  for  all  the 
merchandise  of  China  and  the  East  Indies*,  as  well  as  Europe,  and 
lor  the  slave  trade,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  iin* 
ported  and  sold  here."  . 

At  the  different  times  that  I  have  been  at  Lima  I  took  out  of 
prison  nearly  Btiy  English  prisoners,  or  those  that  the  Spanish 
considered  as  Englishmen,  which  included  pretty  much  all  for- 
eigners. Amongst  them  was  an  English  captain,  whose  ship  was 
taken  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  and  he  was  sent  to  Lima  and  con- 
fined. 1  got  him  out  of  prison  on  parole  by  giving  my  bond  for 
10,000  dollars  for  his  goed  behaviour,  and  took  him  away  with  me% 
To  let  a  captain  of  a  ship  out  of  prison  and  go  home  on  his  parole 
of  honour  is  a  thing  that  seldom  or  never  happened  before  at  Lima; 
but  as  I  found  favour  in  this  city,  I  made  the  best  use  of  it  I  could 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  my  fellow  creatures.  This  captain's 
name  was  James  Bacon,  a  native  of  London.  He  got  safe  to  En- 
gland and  wrote  me  a  letter  expressing  feia  sentiments  on  my  con- 
duct, as  well  as  that  of  the  government  of  Lima. 

There  was  another  English  captain  by  the  name  of  Rowe  confin- 
ed there  at  the  same  time  for  whom  1  was  not  able  to  obtain  a 
parole,  owing  to  some  ignorance  or  oversight  of  a  man  who  was 
too  sel^ufficient,  and  who  pretended  to  be  his  friend.  He  neg- 
lected to  get  a  necessary  paper  made  oat  in  season  to  send  in  with 
the  petition  that  was  presented,  and  which  obtained  the  release  of 
•aptain  Bacon ;  but  the  affair  was  so  arranged  at  the  time,  between 
the  general  of  the  marine  and  myself,  that  captain  Rowe  was  soon 
flftor  liberated  on  the  same  eonditions  as  capt  Bacon  was^by  the  friend- 
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•hip  and  ailsistaDce  of  a  Mr.  Baiter,  ^boin  I  left  at  Lima,  and  who 
WM«  suparcargo  of  the  ship  Herkioier  at  the  time  i  took  captaia 
BacoQ  awaj. 

For  the  ssUtisfaction  of  the  reader  I  shall  hei^e  insert  the  letter 
which  I  receivecUroa  captain  Bacon. 


"  London  December  fdth^  1807. 

"  HoifotrBED  Friend, 

"Having  made  repoa|pd  inquiry  after  .your  welfare,  I  have  nt 
last  the  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  home,  which  I  am 
happy  to  be  informed' of,  with  the  hope  that  you  still  regain  your 
health,  and  that  your  voyage  has  exceeded  your  expectations. 
Dear  sir,  accept  of  the  greatful  acknowledgments  of  a  friend  for 
past  favours,  whereby  your  generous  heart  gave  great  assistance-^- 
libcrty  and  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  man-^who  would  sliU 
have  sufi'ered  and  languished  in  a  prison,  bad  it  not  l>een  for  your 
kind  supplication  and  attention.  My  friend,  when  I  breathe  my  last^ 
and  not  til)  then,  be  assured  1  shall  not  forget  the  obligation. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  we  have  not  had  any  account  of 
captain?  Richards,  Moody,  or  Bums,  since  I  saw  yon;, [alluding  to 
three  Enpriish  captains  1  left  at  Conception.]  The  boy  Joseph  ba» 
got  safe  home,  he  catne  with  captain  Le  Breton.  I  shall  ever 
acknowledge  your  kindness  towards  biro.  I  hope  he  behaved  well 
after  my  departure  from  yen,  [refering  to  a  brother  in  law  of  his 
that  I  took  out  of  prison.]  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  seen 
Mr^.  ♦  *  ♦  *  »  when  I  was  in  America ;  but  coming  by  the  way 
of  New  York  1  could  not  have  that  satisfaction.  1  do  not 
Iluoiv  whether  I  shall  go  to  sea  again  or  not ;  but  rest  assured 
I  consider  the  obligation  I  am  under,  both  to  you  and  the  Spanish 
government ;  and  if  1  make  another  voyage  1  shall  myself  get  ex- 
changed fir^^t,  which  will  cancel  the  bond  we  both  lie  under.  Captain 
Rowe  was  liberated  on  the  same  terms  of  parole  as  I  was,  and  h# 
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Jias  ^got  hinuG^II^  exchanged  aQclis  on  an»fber  >op^.  I  have 
Jhut  iatlemoreto  commna^cate ;  but  that  health  and  prosperity 
■nay  attend  you  in  ali  jiour  uodertaJdngs,  is  the  siucere  wish  of 

"  Your  ever  obliged^ 

'  JAMES  BACOT?.       ' 
A'b.  4«  AlarygoU^ireet^  London, 
Captain  AMASA  DELANO. 


On  the  17th  of  l^ToT^ttiber,  1W6,  I  re(feived  onboard  the  Per-_ 
severance  from  the  ship  Victor,  af  Spanish  privateer  of  twenty  four 
guns  from  Lima,  being  then  at  the  Island  of  St.  Maria's,  iaye 
American  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  off  the  Island  of  Massa 
Ftiero  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war,  for  trespassing  on  the  Spanish 
regulations  then  eirisiing.  It  being  contrary  to  thorn 'to  allow  a 
foreigner  to  reside  in  any  of  their  territories,  on  or  near  f  he  c<?ast 
«f  Chili  or  Peru.  The  captain  of  the  Victor  happ'ottcd  ^o  W  an 
acqnnintance  and  friend  of  mine.  He  was  the  same  man  that 
captain  Thomas  Folger  in  the  Vulture  had  the  action  with  and 
captured  when  in  the  Spanish  ship ;  an  account  of  which  has  f-een 
given  in  page- 291.  This  Span-sh  captain  observed  to  me  on  our 
Ineeting  at  this  place,  that  he  would  grant  me  any  favour  that  I 
•honld  ask,  provided  it  was  not  inconsistent  uitb  his  instructions; 
as  his  employers  had  given  him  orders  to  a«Jsist  me,  jirovided  we 
ihould  meet  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  American*  t*  ^^^d  on  bnard, 
I  told  him  that  these  men  beloujjed  to  Mr.  Joel  Koot  of  New  Ha- 
ven in  Connecticut,  and  that  he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
.together  with  captain  Moullrop,  commanding  bi^  ship,  (he  Huron, 
lupplied  me  when  off  the  Islands  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Felix, 
'with  such  articles  of  provisions  a??  1  was  very  mnch  in  want  of, 
end  had  treated  me  generously  at  a  time  when  I  stood  in  e*reat  need; 
to  whom  I  had  made  a  promise  that  I  would  recoverHJhe ir  men  if 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  efibct  it;  and  that  if  he  would  have  the 
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jfoo<)Tie98  to  let  mA  have  them,  it  would  please  ne  Terj  mQchf  Ofe 
•ccouDt  of  mv  e^ratitttde  tn  Mr.  Root  and  captain  Mooftrop,  as  w«ll 
%B  beinsT  pecnliarly  {crati^ncc  to  my  own  feelinofA.  He  told  me  1 
should  have  them  ;  and  they  accordiog-ly  were  all  sent  od  board 
toy  ship ;  I  soon  provided  them  an  opportooitj  to  go  home  cm 
good  wages,  where  they  all  arrived  ^nf**^  as  1  have  aince  been  in- 
formed.    They  all  heloniifed  to  New  Havpn  or  its  vicinity. 

I  shall  here  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  prisoners  of  wares 
ttie  coast  of  Chili  and  Pern.  Perhaps  m^ny  may  have  read  flom% 
ftccoants  of  the  treatment  they  have  received  in  time  of  war. 
The  Spaniards  are  ever  jealous  of  foreijrners  in  that  part  of  th# 
world,  on  account  of  heincr  robbed  hy  t)wm  of  their  treasnres,  aA 
well  as  other  advantages  taken  of  them,  which  have  caused  an  ex* 
•itement  to  use  severity.  They  »re  no!  a  very  sympathising: 
people,  and  feel  very  little  for  the  snffpffne^  part  of  the  commmii- 
ty  and  that  they  have  treated  pn«»oner»  of  war  in  general  tmfeel- 
ingly  by  keeping  them  contined  in  clone,  and  mmy  times  nnhealthj 
prisons  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  of  late  it  is  not  so  I  ad,  and  I  have  re»» 
•on  to  think  what  I  have  ^aid  and  done  lo  their  favour  in  that  pari 
of  the  country  has  done  some  good.  I  have  invartaLly  used  all 
the  a^g^mentsin  my  power,  whenever  an  op[>ortuoity  offered,  t# 
b<t^  the  miseries  of  the  prisoners  here  alleviated  as  much  as  po^ 
•ible,  and  have  used  it  with  the  prinoucrs  likewise,  admonishiof 
them  to  behave  with  order  and  decorum  so  as  not  to  make  it  abs^ 
lately  necessary  to  treat  them  with  rigor. 

The  prisoners  that  were  delivered  to  me  from  the  city  of  Lim^ 
were  taken  out  of  jail  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  drovt 
%y  the  dragoons  in  the  same  manner  that  they  drive  hogs  to  the  port 
I  have  followed  the  prisoners  who  have  been  thus  liberated  8eveih> 
ml  times,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  outride  the  gate,  1  hav« 
#ften  prevailed  with  the  horsemen  (by  givi..g  them  a  tnfle)  t* 
untie  their  hands  and  let  them  walk  at  their  ease.  The  provision 
made  for  them  whilst  in  confinement  was  somtimes  tolerably  good^ 
«nd  at  other  times  very  b^d  :  bat  a  person  tvho  never  saw  a  placn 
where  prisoners  of  war  are  confined  in  foreign  conntriea,  cannot 
judge  of  the  hardships  attending  them.  Some  have  been  in  a  h^ 
bit  of  exaggerating,and  making  it'worse  than  it  is ;  but  it  may  be  b»* 
Knved  that  it  is  bad  nnougb  in  bn  confined  within  thn  walls  nf  n 
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fraoo  tot  jetr»  toffether,  and  not  havi^  th«  prirelefe  of  on€# 
breathing  tke  fre^h  air  in  the  whole  course  of  that  (itne. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  Liroa^  I  .^h^l)  mention  a  few  more  useful 
tnd  intereating  aubjecta,  part  of  which  I  had  from  the  heat  ai»» 
Iboritj. 

The  lamaa  hare  been  so  often  described  both  by  naturalista  an! 
trareliers,  that  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  only  menfios 
a  few  words  about  another  animal  of  the  same  species,  called  the 
Ticnaa,  which  supplies  the  vicuna-wool ;  the  animal  is  wild,  and 
hunted  down  and  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  wool  by  the  Indians^ 
who  by  their  frequent  hayock  amongfst  these  animals  will  most 
probably  destroy  the  whole  race  in  Peru  in  a  short  time.  Many 
#f  the  inteilig^ent  natives  assert,  that  the  vicuna  can  be  tamed  and 
domesticate  i  as  well  as  the  lamas ;  flocks  gathered  of  these  animals 
mighC  open  a  new  specuHlion  to  the  cultirator,  and  afford  great 
eommercial  benefits  to  the  whole  community. 

hi  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  there  are  eight  intendencies,  via, 
Lima)  Farma,  Fruvillo,  Huamange,  Cu2co,  Arequipa,  Guantajaga^ 
aod  Huancavelica,  which  contained  in  the  year  1791,  sixty  nine 
•erviceable  gold  mines,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  four  silver  mineSp 
four  of  qoicksilrer,  four  of  copper,  and  twelve  of  lead;  at  the 
fame  time,  twenty  nine  gold  and  five  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  silver  mines,  by  various  accidents  and  casualties,  had  been 
•endered  unserviceable. 

During  ten  years  from  the  first  part  of  the  year  1 780  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1789,  the  above  mines  yielded  thirty  five  thousand 
three  bunded  and  fifty  nine  marks  of  gold,  twenty  two  carrots  fine, 
which  are  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  piasters,  and 
three  million  aeven  hundred  and  thirty  nine  thousand  and  sixty 
three  marks  of  silver,  at  eight  piasters,  which  make  in  value 
14,337,979  Spanish  dollars.  In  the  year  1790,  the  silver  mines 
yielded  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sev* 
enteen  marks  of  that  metal ;  being  an  excess  of  thirty  eight 
tfiousand  one  liundred  and  forty  seven  marks  over  the  average 
produce  of  the  ten  foregoing  years. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  miners,  and 
the  internal  economy  of  the  mines,  I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  of 
tMto  tetters,  the  fint  of  wliish  was  addressed  ,te  the  Academic^ 
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Bocietr  in  liima,  from  an  inrlividual  of  <ho  abof«  mc^ntinned  pro- 
fe«*«ion,  who  stile'^  himself  E^erio  rhmoforo  ,-  both  (ftwe  lotters 
were  (hi?  li'^h.-^v'  in  Lima.  The  fitst  is  to  this  efTccf.  "^lerir;.  has 
constantly  t^MJ^«h«d  hy  her  mines  ;  while  Perrr  can  Scarcely  miin- 
taio  herself  hy  hers,  not'.vith^tandina^  they  are  richer  an(?  more 
i)umeron«.  Thi'^  diversity  of  *ncce«ses,  in  the  same  order  of  caus- 
es, proceeds  solely  from  the  different  c^Mmntion  in  which  the  pur- 
snit  is  held  in  each  of  these  kingdoms.  In  MpxIco,  a  merchant  or 
an  adventurer  advfr  res  on  the  hare' word  of  the  miner,  from  fifij 
to  a  hundred  pia'^ters,  towards  the  explorfng  ef  a  mine,  and  re-» 
eeives  without  ahandoniner  the  speculation,  the  information  that 
the  vein  has  been  missed.  In  Pern  on  the  other  hand  an  hahilitador, 
(a  speculator  who  advance  monny  and  other  artlcle^s  to  the  mine-s, 
and  generally  re-^ides  near  a  mine,)  has  scarcely  advanced  a  sum  of 
twelve  piasters,  if  he  can  even  be  prevailed  on  to  suppl}'^  so  much, 
and  he  wishes  the  miner  and  his  mines  to  be  ground  in  the  mill, 
for  the  pulverization  of  the  ores,  to  the  end  that  the  pina  (silver 
aAer  it  has  been  freed  frotn  the  mercury  with  which  it  was  ama!« 
^mated  without  havinp^  been  fused)  may  be  secured  to  him,  and 
his  eventual  profits  ascertained. 

"The  enemies  of  the  body  of  miners  seek  to  justify  themselvct 
hy  the  assertion  that  the  individuals  of  that  profe««sion  are  in  gen- 
eral cheats  and  impostors,  from  whom  punctuality  in  the  discharge 
ef  their  debt%  is  not  to  be  expected.  I  do  not  deny  but  that  in 
our  corporation,  as  well  as  in  all  classes  of  which  society  is  consti- 
tuted, cheats  and  impostors  are  to  be  found;  and  that  in  despite 
of  the  vipfilance  of  the  supreme  authority  many  improper  per- 
•ons  have  been  admitted  into  the  associated  body  of  the  miners. 

"  Among  the  apo'^tles  a  Judas  was  found ;  but  on  that  acconnt  the 
punishment  due  to  the  atrocity  of  Jiis  crime,  was  not  inflicted  on 
his  brethren.  It  oftentimes  happens,  that  the  most  trpright  miner 
is  obliged  in  a  manner  to  depart  from  the  integrity  of  hisprincL 
pies.  He  cannot  find  protection  when  he  speaks  of  his  mine  with- 
out exaj>^erating  the  advantages  it  presents.  When  he  shews  the 
ores,  they  are  depreciated  ;  and  physical  securities  are  required  of 
him,  when  he  can  merely  urge  a  probable  prospect.  Finally 
he  is  sensible  that  avarice  dictates  the  succours  which  are  afforded 
to  him.    It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  are  powerful  temp- 
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tations  to  induce  him  to  begin  by  exs^;geration,  tnd  to  conclude  bj 
falsehood. 

^^  Relatively  to  the  accusation  brought  against  the  miners  of  a 
want  of  punptualtty  in  the  discharge  of  their  obligations,  much  is 
to  be  said.  Nature  at  times  enriches  them ;  and  at  times  they  ar« 
oppressed  by  the  cruelty  of  men.  Among  those  who  tirannize 
over  thorn,  the  habilitadores,  or  money  lenders,  are  the  most  con* 
q>icuoi]8.  In  payment  of  the  sums  they  have  advanced,  thej 
receive  the  pina  at  the  low  rate  of  six  piastres  four  reals,  and 
occasionly  at  six  piastres  two  reals,  although  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  the  fused  metal,  it  is  worth  seven  piastres  three  reals ; 
th«s  gaining  eighteen  per  cent  in  the  short  space  of  three  or  four 
months,  when  the  credit  expires.  They  are  notwithstanding  loud 
in  their  complaipts,  if  the  miner  is  in  arrean  in  the  smallest  de* 
gree.  Furthermore,  the  latter  requires,  I  shall  suppose,  two 
thousand  piasters  for  the  current  expenses  of  falls  mine,  and  makea 
his  arrangement  accordingly  with  the  habilitadore.  In  such  a 
ease  the  latter  never  supplies  the  whole  sum  at  one  tihe,  but  in 
amall  proportions,  accompanied  by  &ir  promises.  Thus  it'happena 
that  the  unfortunate  mindr  is  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  seasons  and  opportunities  in  laying  in  his  supply  of  necessa- 
ries. But  this  is  not  all;  of  the  two  thousand  piastres  I  have 
mentioned,  the  whole  is  not  paid  in  specie,  but  a  great  part  ia 
baize,  and  other  commodities  of  a  similar  nature,  charged  at  a  ferj 
high  rate.  As  the  miner  is  under  the  necessity  of  distributing 
these  comnsodities  among  his  Indian  labourers,  the  latter  are  bj 
the  debts  they  contract,  frequently  led  to  desert.  He  is  thus  not 
only  defrauded  but  deprived  of  their  valuable  services. 

^^  Finally,  the  reply  to  the  too  antecedent  charges  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  propositions.  Whenever  impossibilities  shall  no 
longer  be  expected  from  them,  the  conduct  of  the  miners  shall  bo 
more  ^correct.  Let  them  be  treated  with  equity  and  candor  and 
there  will  be  few  amongst  them  who  will  fail  in  the  punctuality  of 
their  payments. 

^  With  respect  to  the  accusation  of  prod^llty,  it  can  only  have 

been  argued  against  us  by  those  who  confide  in  the  assertions 

of  the  collectors,  and  obscure  dealers  in  the  produce  of  the  mines. 

Meo  mounted  on  mules  on  which  they  Inve  woarisome  jouniejp 
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to  perform  •rtr  their  groundi ;  eternally  clad  io^  a  wretched  poa- 
tho ;  babitoated  to  a  coarse  and  sparing  diet ;  lodged  in  wretched 
huts ;  and  unceasingly  exposed  to  the  bclemencies  of  the  weathet^ 
in  cliRies  of  vnusoal  r^our ; — men  1  say  of  this  de^criptioii  are 
stiled  prodigals,  if  they  celebrate  their  saint^s  days  with  the  harp 
and  the  guitar,  or  put  on  decent  clothes  when  they  pay  a  Wsit  tm 
the  capital  The  times  are  past  when  the  flourishing  and  ^dvet^ 
terons  miner  was  wont  to  stake  a  bar  of  silver,  of  the  value  of  0 
hundred  mark?,  on  the  hazard  of  a  die,  and  when  the  simple  ovei*- 
leer  entered  the  min^  with  a  flute  and  yioUns.  The  passions 
which  in  the  city  absorb  a  capital,  are  gratified  in  a  mine  by  a  sack 
•f  potatoes,  and  a  jacket  of  English  baize.^ 

Reply  of  Thicio  Antropophobo :  ^^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought 
to  announce  myself,  by  saying  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  minery 
•r  whether  i  should  pronounce,  with  aV  humility,  1  am  a  miner, 
craving  your  pardon.  By  the  difiiei^nt  degrees  of  estimation  in 
which  the  world  hold  those  of  my  profession,  it  would  appear  that 
the  two  phrases  are  equally  appropriate.  Not  an  opulent  merchaot 
is  to  be  found  who  does  not  speak  of  ns  with  the  utmost  contempt 
The  poor  envy  our  lot,  and  the  prospects  which  lie  before  tm* 
The  man  of  letters  treats  us  as  uncouth  rustics.  We  are  flattered 
by  the  courtier,  and  by  the  Mies.  In  Europe  we  are  considered 
as  the  arbiters  of  the  riches  of  the  earth  ;  while  in  America  we  are 
ipglbded  as  a  spedes  similar  to  that  of  the  negroes  at  the  mint, 
vho  sweat  and  grow  old  in  coining  for  others,  the  gold  and  silver 
';  of  which  they  are  themselves  denied  the  epjoyment  Amid  a« 
';^jmaoy  contradictory  judgments,  I  fancied  that  your  society  wonld 
pronounce  a  definitive  opinion,  so  as  at  once  to  fix  the  true  e«iti- 
matfon  in  which  we  ought  to  be  holden.  I  was  persuaded  that  the 
miners  would  be  covered  with  laurels  and  encomiums,  by  the 
means  of  your  panegyrics.  It  appeared  to  me  that  you  would 
load  us  with  honours ;  and,  in  short,  I  entertained  a  thousand  other 
ideas  of  the  same  description,  of  the  futility  of  which  f  am  now 
persuaded.  I  peiQceive,  gentlemen,  that,  with  a  determination  to 
have  a  pluck  at  our  mantle,  yon  set  out  by  revealing  our  necessi- 
ties, and  endeavour  to  oblige  us  to  obtain  relief,  enconragement« 
and  wealth,  by  the  rugged  path  of  first  exposing  our  miseries,  and 
iie  daficieaciM  which  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  fundamental  prindh^ 
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pies  of  oar  asBaclatioii.  The  letter  of  Egerfo  Chrysafhre,  whick 
was  pablishedi  has  electrified  my  spirit  At  first  sight  it  appeal* 
to  be  a  simple  vindication  of  the  minrrs,  m  whose  favour  it  ofien 
an  emphatical  apology ;  bat  being  examined  with  more  circnn^ 
fpection,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  relation  of  their  calamities,  and  a  de* 
tail  of  the  multiplied  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  is  impeded* 
I,  at  Jeast,  suppose  it  to  have  been  directed  to  such  an  aim  ;  and  01 
this  supposition,  1  find  in  it  a  palpable  defect,  which  I  shall  endeav^ 
#ar  to  demonstrate  and  supply  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

^  Policy,  or  it  may  be  fear,  or  self  love,  has  occasioned  Egerio  to 
avqid  the  explanation  of  the  sentence  in  his  letter,  in  which  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  miners  are  oppressed  by  the  cruelty  of  men.  The 
same  pnnciples  may  have  inspired  him  wMh  the  idea  of  pointing 
out,  as  the  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  the  miners  in  fulfilling  thei^ 
payments,  the  avarice  and  exactions  of  those  by  whom  the  advan* 
ces  are  made.  I,  who  have  the  satisfaction  to  address  myself  to  « 
learned  and  unprejudiced  body,  such  as  that  of  the  academical  so* 
(riety  of  Lima,  do  not  consider  these  reticences  to  be  requisite.  I 
am  aware  of  the  merit  of  Egerio's  letter,  and  am  free  to  confess 
that  his  complaints  are  well  founded.  They  are,  however,  of  a 
trivial  description.  The  first  principle,  and  most  vital  cause,  of 
the  little  success  which  attends  the  working  of  the  Peruvian  mines^ 
is  the  want  of  labourers,  and  the  precarious  system  of  labour  whick 
has  been  introduced. 

^  If  it  were  necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  rhetoric,  to  prove 
this  proposition,  I  should  set  out  by  an  elegant  exordium,  describe. 
iDg,  with  every  minutenessi  the  difierent  operations,  which  the  re- 
finii^  of  the  metallic  substances  requires.  I  should  anali^  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  ;  the  elevation  of  profundity  ;  the  nature 
of  the  works  ;  and  all  the  other  circumstances,  whether  adverse  or 
favourable,  to  which  the  labourer  in  the  mine  is  subjected.  I 
should  venture  my  conjectures  on  the  proportion  of  physical 
strength  which  is  required  for  this  task,  and  on  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  disc  aige  it  with  efficiency.  But  as,  in  this  letter,  I 
am  to  speak  from  o^  experience  exclusively,  on  the  testimony  of 
that  experience  I  assert,  without  hesitation,  that  Indians  alone  oaft 
ke  employed  in  tho  internal  labours  of  the  Bines. 
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^^  This  is  my  mode  of  thinkings ;  and  I  shsU  proceed  to  addoce 
proofs  In  support  of  my  assertion.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
advances  made  to  the  miners  are  the  blood  of  their  enterprizea. 
But  what  should  we  do  with  that  fluid,  if  we  were  te  want  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  by  which  it  is  vivified  and  made  to  circulate  throagli 
every  part  of  the  body  ?  Of  what  import  is  it  that  a  miner  haa 
money  in  his  hand,  if  those  belonging  to  the  labouring  class,  flee 
from  his  possedsions,  or  cannot  be  persuaded  to  work  on  them  f 
Under  similar  circumstances,  I  think  I  see  a  skilful  and  valourooa 
general,  provided  with  ammunition,  and  entrenched  in  an  advanta- 
geous  position,  but  without  soldiers.  In  such  a  case  what  is  he  ta 
do  ?  He  is  unquestionably  either  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  ene*' 
my,  or  to  take  himself  to  flight. 

^^  The  negroes  in  Peru  are  absolutely  unfit  for  the  labours  of  the 
mines.  A  residence  alone  in  the  rigid  cliq^ates  of  the  mountain^oi 
territory,  renders  them  even  incapable  of  domestic  service.  Then* 
complexions  undeigo  a  change,  and  becomes  of  an  ashy  paleness* 
The  greater  part  of  them  fall  sick  and  die.  A  thousnnd  attempti 
have  been  made  to  employ  negroes  instead  of  Indians  in  the  gold 
mines,  even  in  the  province  of  La  Paz,  &c.  where  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  warm  and  bcr  'gn  ;  but  the  results  hare  been  invariably 
fatal.  Whether  it  be  that  the  particles  of  antimony  which  float 
about  the  mines,  operate  more  forcibly,  and  whh  a  greater  mahg<- 
nanpe,  on  the  temperament  of  Africans  ;  or  that  the  mechanieal 
labour  of  ascending  and  descending,  with  heavy  loads  by  the  ori- 
fices of  the  mines,  is  more  painful  to  them ;  or,  las^tly,  that  thig 
employment  is  repugnant  both  to  their  strength  and  inclination  ;  i^ 
is  certain  that  this  class  of  individuals  cannot  be  resorted  to,  when 
it  is  intended  to  people  a  mine. 

^^  The  Spaniards  are  as  little  qualified  for  this  task.  I  haveseea 
many  robust  young  men,  the  greater  part  of  them  deserters  from 
the  sea-service,  who  being  actuated  either  by  necessity  or  by  ava* 
rice^  to  apply  themselves  to  the  different  labours  of  the  mines ;  but 
who  were  in  a  short  time  forced  to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  through 
a  failure  of  their  health'  and  strength,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
eufferings  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  A  few  years  ago  a 
Peruvian  undertook  to  harbour  and  conceal  deserters  from  the 
Spanish  ships,  and  to  se^id  them  to  the  mineral  territory  of  Huaro- 
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cbiri,  where,  by  his  directions,  they  were  immediately  lodged  and 
engaged  io  the  operatioDS  of  the  mines.  Not  one  of  thera  was 
able  to  exist  for  the  space  of  four  months;  thof^c  who  did  not 
perish  were  forced  to  abandon  their  employment  overwhelmed 
with  diseases.  The  meJ^tizoS,  whether  through  pride  or  for  reason 
of  physical  impossibility,  do  not  apply  themselves  to  this  painful 
career,  in  which,  to  conclude  in  one  Word,  the  Indians  alone  are 
able  to  maintain  themselves.  The  Indian,  I  say,  accustomed  to  the 
rigorous  climes  and  bad  qualities  of  the  country  in  which  the  mines 
are  generally  situated,  is  alone  calculated  to  work  them.  His  arm 
is  what  we  need,  and  in  him  consists  the  true  'prosperity  of  the 
miner^s  pursuit. 

"  I  think  I  have  proved  my  assertion,  and  thrown  a  new  light  oa 
the  letter  of  Egerio.  In  mine,  it  may  have  happened  that  the 
rules  of  logic  have  not  been  well  observed,  but  it  is  within  the 
•omprehension  of  every  one. 

^^  I  could  wish  that  the  sub-delegates  would  not  allow  idle  and 
Tagrant  Indians  in  their  provinces ;  and  that  those  who.  after  hav- 
ing been  once  solemnly  admonished,  should  -be  found  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  an  indolent  mode  of  life,  should  be  apprehended  and 
sent  to  the  mine  territories.  I  could  wi^h  that  tho^e  who  supply 
the  funds,  should  make  their  advances  in  specie,  and  not  in  comr 
modities  at  an  exorbitant  price,  to  the  end  that  the  miners  may  be 
enabled  to  pay  their  labourers  daily  in  current  money,  m^^tead  of 
reducing  them  to  a  kind  of  slavery  by  an  opposite  procedure.  H 
is  my  ardent  desire  that  the  miners  should  be  persuaded  how  truly 
it  is  a  paralog^m,  an  egregious  mistake,  to  believe  that  the  Indians 
are  the  children  of  rigour  only,  and  rebels  to  kind  treatment;  and 
that  they  should,  consequently,  act  with  more  humanity  and  charity^ 
when  the  welfare  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings  is  concerned. 
Finally,  if  there  be  any  mineral  territories,  in  the  case  of  which, 
neither  the  allureinents  of  prompt  payment  and  a  progre  sive  in- 
crease of  stipend,  nor  a  wise  and  courteous  treatment  combined 
with  a  benevolence  which  experience  ha^  confirmed,  suffice  to  at- 
tract the  Indians  to  the  laborious  operations  of  the  mines,  it  is  in- 
•Qmbent  on  the  proprietors  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  hea- 
ren,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  that  epoch  when  a  remedy  for  therr 
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lie€emitte9  may  be  fallen  on,  which  may  be  conpatible  with  th« 
liberty  and  incliiiation  of  those  by  whom  alone  they  can  be  effic%v 
^ouaiy  served." 

The  popolation  of  Lima  is,  according  to  a  late  ennmerationy  aH 
ftliows: 

belonging  to  all  the  classes  of  the  secu-  C  m^iles      23,182  >  ..  .^^ 
lar  establishments  ?  females  2  i,6 14^      *  ^ 

Totai  of  all  religiou.  votaries  ^'P/^^       »^J(     1641 

Liriog  in  communities  without  having  ^  males         1564)     h^a 

made  the  vows  ^females       1620$  ^ 

- 

Total  of  the  populaUoa  of  Lima  \  ^^^e,  llfi^i  '*•"'• 

The  civil  communities  are  included  in  the  preceding  table  of 
population. 

The  enumeration  froni  which  the  above  statement  of  the  Dnia»-. 
1>er  of  inhabitants  of  Lima  is  made,  was  taken  in  the  year  1791,  ani 
li-oro  that  period  to  the  time  1  wa^  there  in  10O6,  there  was  probar 
lly  a  great  increase,  which  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
difierence  between  that  and  my  own  statement ;  besides  which  I 
liave  good  eason  to  believe  that  many  people  of  the  lower  classes 
■re  not  included  in  the  ^bove  enumeration.  From  the  length  of 
time  that  I  was  in  Lima,  and  the  opportunity  I  had  to  form  a  tolerdk 
ble  correct  idea  of  its  population,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  if  all 
descriptions  of  inhabitants  should  be  included,  it  will  iall  little  short 
•f  one  hundred  thousand. 

N.  6.  It  becomes  my  duty  here  to  apologise  for  a  very  impoir 
tant  error  which  was  passed  over  without  being  discovered  unt3 
the  sheet  containing  it  was  struck  off.  In  page  490  it  is  stated,  that 
the  city  of  Lima  containsyrom  ieoen  hundred  thauiand  to  a  nUiUon  of 
inhalntanU;  which  ought  to  have  been /ron»  ieoenty  to  one  hundred 
ifunuand,  I  cannot  account  for  this  error  in  any  other  way  than  by 
its  being  copied  from  my  minutes,  where  the  numbers  were  written 
in  figures,  from  which  circumstance  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that 
a  mistake  of  this  kind  might  happen  through  carelessness  in  trags^ 
eribing,  the  difference  being  only  that  ef  a  cypher. 
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There  «re  three  eoneges  for  male  students,  Tie :  the  royal  coW 
leg^  of  St.  Charles,  the  college  of  Saato  Foribio,  and  that  of  th« 
Princes  of  the  Caciques,  these  three  contained  two  hundred  and 
eleven  individuals.  There  are  also  two  colleges  for  females,  vis* 
Dela  Caridad,  and  the  college  of  Santa  Cniz  for  female  orphans^ 
eontaining  sixtj-six  individuals.  It  contains  three  alms  houses,  vi;^ 
the  Inclnsa,  for  foundlings ;  the  Spittal  and  the  Retreat  for  poor 
women,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons.  Its  hoe* 
|>itals  are  eleven,  viz.  St.  Pedro  for  the  clergy,  St.  Andrew  fof 
Spaniards,  Espintu  Santo  for  seamen,  St.  Juan  de  Dios  for  conva* 
lescents,  Bethlemites  for  ditto.  Incurables,  St.  Lazarus,  Spanish 
Charity,  Camilas,  St  Anne  for  Indians,  and  St.  Bartholomew  for 
merchants;  containing  about  nine  hundred  and  forty<«even  indih 
▼idoals.  It  has  three  jails,  that  of  the  court,  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
inquisition,  containing  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons.  In  this 
•numeration  are  included  all  the  officers,  attendants,  and  slave* 
helonging  to  the  respective  institutions. 

The  following  meteorological  statement  gives  about  a  /air  ave» 
yage  of  the  temperature  of  Lima  throughout  the  year,  by  Fareo^ 
keit^s  thermometer  at  mid-day,  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  shade. 

January,  77*  6';  February,  79**;  March,  78*»;  April,  76^;  May^ 
7C^ ;  June,  70*>;  July,  67*» ;  August,  66*»;  September,  64<*  5';  Oe» 
lober,  68** ;  November,  70* ;  December,  73^  6'. 

This  statement  will  sufficiently  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  ad^ 
4|oate  idea  of  the  temperature,  and  is  subject  to  but  few  exceptions  9 
although  it  sometimes  rises  to  84^  and  falls  to  62^,  which  is  a  varift- 
lion  of  22^,  it  is  still  thirty  degrees  above  the  freezing  point 

Cock-Dgbting  is  a  very  favourite  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lima.  There  is  a  particular  building  erected  for  that  diversion  ia 
the  little  square  of  Santa  Catahna,  near  the  whHs  ot  tke  city,  sui^ 
founded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  extensive  prospects.  The  build- 
ing itself  forms  a  handsome  ampitheatre  of  a  regular  shape,  with 
fanges  of  seats  and  galleries.  This  amusement  is  permitted  on  Sun-^ 
4ays  and  festivals,  besides  two  working  days  in  the  week.  On  par- 
ticular days  this  amusement  draws  a  great  concourse  of  people  of 
all  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  betting.  In  doubtful  cases  the  decisioa 
ih  left  to  an  appointed  judge,  who,  with  a  party  of  military  are  alwif^ 
preeeni  to  prevent  disputes  and  quarreto. 
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There  are  ieveral  beautifal  walks  about  Lima,  which  are  much 
'frequented ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  Alameda,  and  ismo^^tlj  Tisit- 
cd  on  Sundays,  new-year  days  and  other  halidays.  The  multitude 
of  coaches  and  calashes  of  different  shapes  and  colours,  and  the 
neatness  and  elegance  of  the  dresses,  particularly  those  of  the  la- 
dies, make  a  pleasant  appearance.  They  have  likewise  frolicking^ 
parties,  which  commence^  on  St  John^s  day,  the  24th  of  June,  and 
end  at  the  close  of  September.  These  excursions  are  mostly  to 
the  hills  near  Lima,  where  they  often  pass  several  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Peru  is  bordered  on  the  north  side  by  the  river 
(SruayaqUil,  which  divides  it  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada;  the 
depopulated  territory  of  Atacaira  separates  it  on  the  south  side 
from  the  kingdom  of  Chili ;  a  large  and  horrible  desert,  of  more 
than  five  hundred  leagues  extent,  separates  it  on  the  east  side  from 
the  provinces  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  from  four 
hundred  and  tiventy  to  lour  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  from  two 
to  nearly  twenty-three  degrees  of  south  latitude;  the  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues.  It  has  a  chain  of  barren  and  rough  irregular  moun- 
tains, and  many  sandy  plains,  some  of  which  are  fifteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  five  or  six  in  breadth.  These  plains  form  a  part  of 
the  sub-delegation  of  Parma,  and  are  about  forty  leagues  distance 
from  Lhna  to  the  eastward,  and  run  from  the  extremity  of  one 
coa*)t  to  the  other.  All  the  vallies  and  plains,  excluding  the  above 
mentioned  sandy  plains,  are  replete  with  cities  and  towns ;  are  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  have  a  delightful  climate.  The  elevated  parti 
of  the  country  are  extremely  cold,  some  of  which  are  calculated  te 
be  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  several 
of  the  p»aks  and  promontories  are  positively  asserted  to  be  above, 
twenty  thousand  feet. 
\  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  in  general  quick  of  apprehension,  pene* 
trating,  and  very  fond  of  study ;  the  females  exceed  the  men  'm 
the  lighter  branches  of  learning,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  wit 
and  vivacity.  The  mestizos,  or  children  of  Spaniards  and  Indian 
women,  chiefly  apply  themselves  to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences^ 
and  make  great  progress  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  considering 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  they  are  deprived  of  those 
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models  which  are  deemed  so  requisite  bj  the  Eoropean  student. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  lively^  sociable,  and  polite ;  which,  along 
with  a  good  taste,  seem  to  be  the  hereditary  qualities  of  every  Pe- 
ruvian. The  Indians  are  very  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  medical 
herbs  and  plants*  of  which  the  country  abotunds ;  but  are  very  fond 
of  keeping  their  science  a  secret.  Many  people  have  left  Lima 
after  their  physicians  had  given  them  over,  and  were  cured  by  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

The  roads  in  the  interior  provinces  of  Peru  are  perhaps  the 
worst  On  the  whole  globe.  The  passes  are  on  the  brinks  of  preci- 
pices, up  steep  ascents,  and  oner  stone  quarries;  but  these  are 
considered  safe  and  convenient  to  pass,  to  those  called  barbacaos,  or 
steps,  consisting  of  cross  poles  fixed  in  the  rocks,  without  any  fast- 
ening, from  one  craggy  point  to  another  like  a  bridge,  trembling 
and  bending  under  the  passenger.  On  one  side  of  these  is  most 
commonly  an  inaccessible  hill,  on  the  other  precipices  of  a  league 
and  a  half  extent,  mostly  terminating  in  rivers.  A  man  passing 
over  one  of  those  tottering  bridges  the  first  time,  must  think  it 
safer  to  navigate  round  Cape  Horn  than  to  travel  from  Huanuco 
to  Cuzco. 

The  Indians  of  the  mountains  are  clad  different  from  those  ia 
and  about  the  city ;  the  first  simply  wearing  a  cotton  shirt,  reach- 
ing to  their  knees,  but  the  latter  add  an  outer  garment*  either  of 
cotton,  coarse  baize,  or  a  stuff  naade  of  flat  straw,  interwoven  with 
thread,  in  the  shape  of  a  poncho.  The  women  Wear  a  long  cotton 
gown  reaching  to  their  ancles,  and  a  mantle  of  baize  over  their 
shoulders ;  on  festivals  and  other  occasions,  they  dress  in  imitation 
of  the  Spanish.  The  small  pox  makes  the  greatest  havoc  of  any 
disease  ^mong  then^  ft  has  struck  so  much  terror  to  them,  that 
when  the  slightest  symptoms  of  jt  appear,  they  immediately  dis- 
perse and  fiee  into  the  mountains,  and  remain  there  until  they  are 
persuade^  che  disease  has  subsided.  The  Cholones  Indians  are 
rather  inclined  to  corpulency,  but  one  well  made  and  industrious. 
Their  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  fishing  and  hunting,  while 
their  wives  spin  and  weave,  to  clothe  both  husband  and  family. 
These  Indians  are  remarkable  for  their  economy,  but  are  not  veiy 
hospitable. 
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The  Habiton  Indians  are  not  «o  corpulent,  their  wives  are  come- 
lier  and  cleaner  than  those  of  the  former,  and  are  more  liberaL 
The^e  In^lians  are  in  general  strangrers  to  ambition,  avarice,  tbefl^ 
and  dis«en«»ions,  hut  are  much  addicted  to  intemperance.  Their 
diet  chiefly  consi<»t8  of  wild  bears,  monkies,  salt  fish,  plain  tains, 
mani,  ynca^,  and  wild  fruit? ;  their  favourite  drink  is  called  massa- 
to ;  this  beverage  is  made  of  boiled  yucas  reduced  to  a  paste,  and 
left  to  ferment  for  three  days,  then  pouring  water  on  it,  it  be- 
comes a  strong  and  intoxicating  liquor.  They  likewise  chew  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  called  coca,  which  they  mix  %vith  a  kind  of  chalk 
or  white  earth  called  manbi,  this  is  very  nourishing,  amd  enables 
them  to  labour  for  entire  days  without  eating  or  drinking ;  but 
whon  they  can  no  longer  procure  it  they  feel  their  strength  grad- 
ually exausting;  it  likewise  preserves  the  teeth  and  fortifies  the 
itomnch.  The  Indians  constantly  bathe  before  sim  rise,  with  a  view 
of  preserving  their  health,  of  which  they  are  in  some  respects 
very  careful. 

The  most  beautiful  and  fertile  place  perhaps  in  the  two  Amer- 
icas, is  said  to  be  the  celebrated  plain  of  Pampa  del  Sacrameota, 
it  is  three  parts  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  Amazon  river, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  has  commontc^ 
tinn  with  the  principal  parts  of  the  three  vice  royalties ;  from  thit 
central  situation  might  be  carried  on  a  most  flourishing  commerce 
with  any  part  of  the  globe  ;  it  contains  about  eight  thousand  square 
leae^ues.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  equal  to  its  advantageous 
situation ;  it  abounds  with  animals  and  melodious  birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  coir  urs,  the  rivers  and  streams  that  run  through  it  afford 
plenty  of  rare  and  delicious  fishi  the  sand  of  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  is  mixed  with  grains  of  go  d  that  has  been  washed  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  South  America, 
together  with  bard  llints  in  which  diamonds  are  found,  and  shells 
containing  pearls,  some  of  which  are  fished  at  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Mayabamba  and  are  very  large  ;  among  the  fish  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  sea  cow,  which  generally  weighs  from  eight  to 
ten  quintals.  The  tortoise  is  likewise  very  plentiful,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ucayali,  where  the  female 
frequents  to  lay  her  eggs,  which  often  amount  to  two  hundred. 
Insects  and  reptilea  are  aumorous  owing  probably  to  the  country't 
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Dotbeini^  cultiyated.  The  most  formidable  among^  the  reptiles  is  a 
snake  called  oazadoras,  from  the  various  stratagems  it  u^es  in  attacking 
and  surprising  its  grey ;  it  is  likewise  reported  that  a  small  species 
of  dog  has  beenseien  on  the  mountains  and  banks  of  the  FInallaga, 
which  illumine  the  country  on  the  darkest  nights  with  a  light  that 
it  emits  from  its  forehead,  similar  to  the  light  of  the  glow  worm, 
but  is  so  shy  that  it  conceals  the  light  on  the  least  noise.  The 
forests  abound  in  majectic  trees,  covered  with  the  richest  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  places  between  the  forests  are  but  sparingly  inhab- 
ited by  the  savng e  tribes  of  the  Sipibos,  Setebas,  Rinos,  and  Casa- 
mas,  who  there  enjoy  the  blessings  nature  has  so  amply  provided 
for  them. 

The  Indians  throughout  Peru  believe  in  one  supreme  being, 
who,  aAer  he  had  finished  the  creation  of  the  world,  retired  to  some 
▼ery  distant  place,  and  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  them, 
only  sometimes  coming  to  see  how  many  of  them  are  still  {ilive. 
They  believe  the  earthquakes  to  be  occasioned  by  his  walking  oa 
the  earth  ;  for  this  reason  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  least  noise  they 
cannot  account  for,  they  precipitately  run  out  of  their  huts  jump- 
ing and  stamping  about,  crying  as  loud  as  they  can,  here  W0  are  t 
here  we  are  t  They  likewise  believe  in  a  malicious  being  who 
lilies  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  afflictions 
and  misfortunes ;  many  of  the  most  cunning  among  them,  make 
the  rest  believe  they  are  the  emissaries  of  this  being,  and  are 
consulted  on  all  particular  occasions.  The  missirnaries  have  found 
the  Indians  in  general  very  docile,  and  by  all  accounts  the  cbris- 
tiaa  reiigioB  is  propagating  very  fast  among  them* 
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Beparture  from  Lima^Description  of  the  Lobos  Islands— Gul{]b  of  Gtaya* 
quil—Tunibez— General  Remarks  on  the  Cosst  of  Pera—Pk^sagie  to  ihc 
GuUipagos  Islands — Sandwrich  Islands — ^Description  of  Wake's  IsLnd  und 
Rocks  -  Arrival  at  Ciuiton — Some  observations  on  the  diffePent  Embassies  to 
the  Emperor  of  Chma,  and  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  people. 

\JN  tbo  27th  of  March,  1806,  we  took  our  final  leave  of  lima, 
and  steered  our  course  to  the  northward,  down  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  Lobos  Inlands.  We  saw  no  dangers,  or  any  thing  worthy  of 
mentioning  during  the  paf:«age.  The  southern  Lobos  Island,  Hhich 
is  called  hy  the  Spaniards  Lobos  de  Mer,  (dog  of  the  sea)  lies  in 
latitude  6"^  58^  south,  longitude  80'^  40^  west,  as  taken  from  the 
Naval  Gazetteer,  and  I  believe  it  correct,  the  latitude  is  our  own. 
It  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  north  west  side.  If  wishing  to  make 
this  harbour  it  cannot  be  missed  by  keeping  to  the  southward  of 
the  island,  and  running  to  the  westward  round  its  south  end,  then 
hauling  to  the  northward  until  the  hay  opens,  and  beat  into  it  and 
anchor  in  eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms ;  but  a  look-out  must  be 
kept  for  a  rock  that  lies  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  bay,  and  has 
not  more  than  eight  feet  of  water  on  it  I  have  seen  the  se^ 
hre%k  on  this  rock,  which  lies  nearly  between  the  two  outer  points 
of  the  bay  on  working  in,  but  nearest  to  the  north  side  ;  1  consid- 
er it  very  dangerous  if  a  ship  should  happen  to  strike  on  it.  This 
harbour  is  very  safe  after  being  once  in.  It  would  be  best  to  warp 
high  into  the  bay  if  the  ship  lies  any  time,  and  anchor  in  fifteen 
fathoms.  This  island  is  divided  by  the  inlet  tjiat  forms  the  harhour,  _ 
which  the  water  goes  through,  and  1  think  that  it  is  deep  enough 
for  a  ship  to  pass,  but  is  too  narrow.    A  ship  should  keep  off  from 
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the  easterly  part  of  the  island  as  she  passes,  for  I  hare  seen  ithreak 
in  several  places  in  that  direction,  when  blowing  fresh.  There  is 
a  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks  lying  in  all  directions  round 
the  large  island ;  %ut  I  do  not  know  of  any  dangers  that  I  have  not 
here  mentioned,  except  what  show  themselves.  There  is  plenty 
of  good  fish  round  this  island ;  there  are  likewise  eggs  and  some 
seal  on  it,  which  is  all  it  affords. 

The  northern  Lobos,  or  Lobos  de  Terre,  (dog  of  the  land,)  is  iu 
latitude  6"^  30'  south,  and  longitude  80''  48'  west  from  the  Naval 
Gazetteer^  which  1  think  to  be  right.  There  are  several  kind  of 
bays  round  this  island  that  are  good  to  anchor  in,  but  the  bottom  is 
very  foul.  I  think  a  bay  on  the  very  northerly  part  of  the  island 
is  the  best  place  to  anchor ;  it  is  formed  by  a  considerable  long 
island  to  the  west  of  it,  which  very  nearly  connects  itself  with 
Lobos  de  Terre.  Its  south  end  forms  the  south  and  east  parts  of 
the  harbour,  and  it  may  always  be  known  by  a  large  rock,  or  small 
island,  lying  to  the  ncTrth  cast  of  it ;  and  is  the  north  extremity  of 
thi«>  island.  On  wishing  to  anchor  in  this  bay,  the  vessel  must  be 
worked  well  into  the  head  of  it,  and  then  care  must  be  taken  to 
find  the  clearest  place  to  moor  the  ship  in»  The  bay  is  delightful, 
l»eing  smooth  water  and  the  beach  level  and  pleasant ;  but  the  ou- 
ter part  of  it  is  very  foul  ground,  in  which  it  must  not  be  thought 
of  letting  an  anchor  go  unless  it  be  to  prevent  a  ship  from  run^ 
Ding  on  shore.  This  island  is  much  laigerthan  the  other  Lobos, 
and  more  level,  and  has  not  so  many  rocks  and  islets  lying  round 
it.  It  affords  seals,  eggs,  and  fish,  and  all  other  advantages  that 
the  other  island  does.  There  are  two  or'  three  other  anchoring 
places  that  are  tolerably  safe.  One  a  little  further  to  the  south 
west  than  the  first  place  described,  which  is  just  to  the  westward 
of  the  long  narrow  island.  Its  longest  way  is  from  north  to  south, 
and  as  before  stated  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  where  we  lay. 
On  the  south  side  of  Lobos  de  Terre  is  one  or  two  little  sand  bays 
where  vessels  may  anchor. 

These  islands  lie  about  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  main 
land  of  Peru,  and  are  always  plain  to  ^be  seen  in  clear  weather. 
The  native  Indians  go  to  these  islands  from  the  main  to  catch  fish. 
They  go  over  on  what  i^  called  a  cattamaran,  whiclv  is  formed  by  a 
Rumber  of  large  logs  lashed  together;  being  of  a  light  kind  of 
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wood,  it  swims  rerv  buoyant.  These  logs  are  from  4w enty  to  forty 
feet  long,  and  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  diameter;  and  secnr* 
ed  by  ^mall  spars  lashed  acros«t,  which  keeps  theft  a  little  distance 
apart.  There  is  a  crib  work  raised  in  the  middle,  four  feet  high, 
to  secare  the  mast  nhich  are  stepped  in  the  bottom  logs.  Ther* 
ifl  also  a  short  bowsprit  rigged  ont  at  one  end,  and  a  large  sqoare 
•ail  a  little  narrowest  at  the  head,  which  is  set  by  means  of  a  yard 
made  fast  to  it,  and  the  halyards  attached  to  the  yard  one  third  of 
the  distance  from  the  end.  the  longest  part  of  the  yard  above  aD4 
abaft  the  mast ;  the  foot  of  the  sail  being  wider  than  the  head  i 
one  comer,  or  the  tack  of  it,  is  hauled  down  to  the  end  of  tha 
bowsprit,  and  the  other  comer  is  hauled  aft  in  the  mainner  of  a 
•hip^s  main  sheet.  They  are  steered  by  means  of  large  slabs  that 
are  put  through  between  the  log*,  that  hold  the  water  like  lea 
boards.  In  this  kind  of  craft,  they  beat  to  windward  for  many 
degrees  up,  sail  down  the  coast,  and  stretch  off  from  the  land  some- 
time^  thirty  or  forty  miles.  This  is  the  principal  craft  that  tha 
Indians  have  to  transport  any  thing  by  water  with.  They  have 
likewise  a  skin  which  they  fill  with  wind,  on  which  they  «ome^ 
times  go  off  to  catch  fi<h.  Two  of  these  skins  are  fited  by  lash- 
ing them  together,  and  placing  a  troali  board  acros  them,  oa 
which  they  paddle  off  a  mile  or  two,  and  catch  fish  quite  comfort- 
ably ;  these  are  always  called  bollsys,  and  the  large  kind  made  of 
logs,  are  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name.  The  Indians  ga 
aver  to  the  Lobos  Islands  at  particular  seasons  in  great  numbers 
with  their  bollsys  on  a  fishing  trip,  stay  one  or  two  weeks,  and 
always  behave  with  the  greatest  propriety  and  civility.  They 
were  very  kind  to  me,  and  would  often  bring  vegetables  from  tha 
main.  They  were  obliged  to  bring  fresh  water  for  their  own  use, 
as  these  islaiids  do  not  afford  any,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable ;  all 
their  surface  being  sand,  sun  burned  rocks,  and  thousands  of  ship 
loads  of  bird^s  feces.  There  are  here,  as  on  many  other  islands, 
Tast  nnmbers  of  different  kinds  of  oceanick  birds,  the  most  of 
which  are  fit  for  no  other  use  but  that  of  eggs  and  manure. 
There  was  one  kind  however,  that  I  never  saw  before,  which 
were  an  excellent  eating  bird  ;  we  called  them  razor-bills,  as  their 
bills  resembled  that  instrument  more  than  any  thing  I  could  com- 
para  them  with ;  tka  appar  part  of  it  was  savaa  ar  eight  lachaa 
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long,  the  nnder  one  two  inches  shorter^  f^baped  like  a  two  edged 
sword,  and  the  two  edge«  when  brought  together,  came  exactly 
edge  to  edge,  so  that  any  thing  could  be  held  between  them  as 
Well  as  with  a  pair  of  shears.  At  the  upper  part  next  the  head, 
they  are  so  shaped  as  to  form  a  mouth  like  other  birds.  Tht 
colour  of  this  bird  is  black,  and  are  a  sand  bicd.  They  are  always 
in  flocks,  and  are  shy  and  not  very  plenty.  They  are  as  large  ss 
•ne  of  our  teal. 

The  land  is  moderately  eleyated,  having  large  plains  of  level 
white  sand,  on  which  the  larger  birds  form  rookeries,  which  to  view 
with  a  spy  glass  at  a  distance  had  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  gavs 
rise  to  a  comparison  that  was  made  use  of  by  our  people  ever  after, 
viz.  Bonaparte's  and  Sowarrow's  armies.  One  kind  of  them  ar# 
called  boobies^  and  always  keep  together  in  rookeries.  They  have 
s  very  white  breast  and  neck,  and  also  round  the  fore  part  of  its 
head,  running  ronnd  by  the  eyes.  The  back  part  of  its  head  and 
back  is  black,  which  gives  it  a  millitary  appearance  at  a  di^ance : 
these  we  called  Bonaparte's  army.  The  other  kind  were  peltoiina, 
extraordinarily  large,  which  keep  likewise  tc^ether  in  rookeries, 
although  the  peUcans  in  general  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  on  trees 
mnd  in  bushes ;  these  we  called  Suwarrow's  army.  They  move 
about,  holding  up  their  heads,  making  a  droll-  and  majestic  ap- 
pearance, sometimes  in  perfect  order.  The  sight  of  them  was 
very  amusing,  and  helped  to  beguile  a  dull  monient  of  anxious 
thoughts. 

All  the  coast  from  Lima  down  to  these  islands  is  more  8un*bamt 
«nd  barren  than  that  nearer  the  city,  and  has  a  white  appearance 
whilst  sailing  by  it,  which  ever  denotes  barrenness.  The  cours^  is 
about  north  west  by  north,  running  along  nearly  a  strait  coast, 
keeping  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  land,  on  account  of  a  number 
of  small  islands  that  lie  along  the  coast  near  the  shore.  To  the 
northward  of  the  Lobos  Islands  there  makes  off  a  point  of  land  to 
the  westward,  as  far  as  any  land  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  from 
its  most  extreme  south  cape  to  the  latitude  of  6^  4(/  north.  The 
nearest  latitude  of  this  point  is  6^  IC  south.  After  passing  it  to  the 
northward  the  land  turns  directly  round  to  the  eastward  and  forms 
a  deep  bay  where  there  is  some  very  small  Indian  settlements;  but 
it  is  not  a  good  place  to  anchor,  or  to  procure  any  refreshments. 
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Oq  passing  to  leeward  another  pomt  makes  its  appearance  out  to 
the  westward  in  latitude  5^  1(/  south.  Behind  it  to  the  northward 
stands  the  little  town  of  Paita,  in  latitude  6^  00  south,  on  the  south 
aide  of  "the  bay,  which  sometimes  affords  supplies  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ;  but  not  very  plentifully,  as  all  this  coast  is  barren,  not  hav- 
ing much  soil.  On  passing  down  to  leeward  the  next  projecting 
land  to  the  westward  lies  in  latitude  4*^  40^  south,  nearest,  and  after 
passing  it  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil  opens,  which  is  a  deep  bay  that  makes 
in  to  the  eastward  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues,  and  is  two  leagues  wide 
from  north  to  south,  making  into  a  river  sft  the  bottom  of  it,  on 
which  stands  the  town,  bearing  the  same  name  with  the  gulf.  It 
is  the  first  port  for  ship  building  on  all  the  west  side  of  Amenca. 
It  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  and  many  other  articles  of 
produce  for  exportation.  It  is  a  growing  country,  as  the  rains  begin 
hereabouts,  on  passing  along  the  coast  to  the  northward.  The  north 
side  of  the  gulf  is  formed  by  a  point  of  land  that  runs  off  to  the 
westi^^d  a  long  way,  and  is  called  Point  St.  Helena.  It  lies  in 
latitlHe  about  2^  1 2^  south,  and  is  the  same  latitude  with  the  town  of 
Guayaquil.  The  town  and  river  of  Tumbez  lie  on  the  south  side  of 
this  gulf,  but  it  is  not  much  of  a  port  for  any  kind  of  business,  or  any 
great  place  for  refreshment.  All  the  bay  is  like  the  rest  of  the 
coast  safe  as  to  navigation. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  coast  of  Peru  I  will  make  a  few  gene- 
ral observations  on  it.  The  coast  is  generally  veiy  barren  land, 
affording  verdure  only  in  patches,  and  fresh  water  is  difficult  to 
be  obtained  in  most  parts  of  it.  It  is  very  thinly  inhabited  in  most 
places,  and  wood  is  likewise  extremely  scarce.  There  is  enough 
salt  to  be  found  here  to  load  all  the  ships  in  the  wor1d,which  is  found 
in  mines  to  the  northward  of  Lima.  It  is  very  convenient  loading 
with  it  there,  as  a  vessel  can  go  in  and  get  it  on  board  without  much 
labour.  They  cleave  of  large  pieces  from  the  side  of  the  mine, 
which  weigh  many  tons  each ;  and  it  is  commonly  broken  or  hewed 
into  square  pieces,  three  feet  long  and  one  foot  square,  for  conve- 
nience in  handling,  and  to  load  on  the  backs  of  mules.  It  is  sent 
several  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  Chili.  I  have  seen  them 
discharge  many  ships  loads  of  it ;  and  I  never  saw  so  handsome 
looking  salt  at  any  place  that  I  have  ever  been.    This  is  good 
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f  round  for  whaliDgr,  aii  it  is  always  pleasant  weather,  aod  on  almosi 
til  parts  of  the  coast  whales  are  very  plenty.   ' 

Before  leavings  the  west  coast  of  America,  I  will  take  the  lihertj 
here  to  remark,  that  having  been  in  the  port  of  Arica  and  other 
places  on  the  north  coast  of  Chili,  the  loncritude  of  which  is  east  of 
Boston ;  and  by  retaminir  by  the  way  of  Canton  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hqpe,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  we  circumnavi* 
gated  the  gfiobe  twice  darings  the  pertormance  of  this  voyage, 
which,  together  with  my  preceding  voyage  round  Cape  Hom| 
from  thence  to  Canton,  and  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Bakes  three  times  that  I  have  been  round  the  world. 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1806,  we  left  the  coast,  taking  oar  depar- 
ture ^from  cape  or  point  St  Helena,  and  steered  towards  the  Galli- 
ptgos  Islands,  where  we  arrived  on  the  27th.  A  particular  des- 
eriptioD  of  these  islands  havins:  bei^?n  liefore  given,  as  well  as  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  1  s^hall  omit  making  any  further  remarks  oa 
either  of  them  at  this  time,  but  merely  mention  them  to  show  the 
•ourse  of  our  passage  from  the  coast  of  Peru  to  Canton. 

We  sailed  from  the  Gallipagos  Island^i  on  the  27th  of  July,  after 
Iiaviog  fitted  and  provisioned  the  Pilg.-ira,  with  orders  to  remain 
another  season,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  cargo  of  skins.  She 
was  left  undef  the  command  of  my  brother  Samuel,  and  with  hirai 
my  brother  William  as  fir«t  officer,  and  twelve  men.  She  remain- 
ed on  the  coast  until  the  4th  of  September,  1807,  during  which 
time  they  experienced  many  hardships  and  privations ;  but  they  pro- 
cured between  twelve  and  thirteen  thoi^^and  skins,  with  which  they 
arrived  safe  at  Canton,  though  t^ome  of  the  skifM  were  damaged  by 
being  wet,  in  consequence  of  ihe  schooner  being  upset  while  en- 
tering the  China  seas.  After  discharging  the  skins  at  Canton  she 
was  sold,  and  niy  brothers  safely  returned  to  Boston,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  five  years,  during  which  long  and  tedious  voyage  they 
encountered  many  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  Wiiiiafli 
was  again  upset  on  his  return  to  America  in  the  brig  Peacock,  off 
the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

The  Pereseverance  proceeded  on  her  voyage  towards  Canton, 

and  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  8th  of  September,  where 

we  took  in  fresh  provisions  and  water,  and  sailed  again  on  the  30th. 

7bere  are  several  ialats  aod  rodlC|  which  Jie  directly  in  the  track 
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#f  reneb  booiid  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Canton,  that  art 
Tery  dangerous  if  fallen  in  with  in  the  night;  two  of  which  wer# 
diflcoyered  bj  captain  Wake,  and  are  called  Wakens  Island  and 
Rocks.  I  did  not  fall  in  with  them,  but  having  received  their  latH 
tude  and  longitude  from  a  friend,  I  will  here  insert  it  for  the  in* 
formation  of  those  who  may  be  lound  on  this  voyage,  although  I 
4o  not  hold  myself  accountable  for  its  being  correct.  The  latitude 
of  Wake's  Island  is  lb*  00'  north,  and  the  longitude  193^  IS'  west* 
Wake's  Rocks  are  in  latitude  17^  48'  north,  and  in  longitude  186* 
I9f  wefft.  I  would  caution  every  one  making  this  passage,  to  pay 
doe  attention  when  coming  near  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  abov# 
mentioned,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  these  dangers  lying  some* 
where  near  the  place  that  they  are  described  to  be. 

We  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  10th  of  November,  took  a  Chineac 
pilot  and  passport,  and  proceeded  up  to  Canton.  On  going  up  we 
passed  the  English  frigate  Phston,  commanded  by  commodore 
Wood,  with  several  other  men  of  war  under  his  command,  moored 
below  the  Boge-a-ttgris ;  we  were  boarded  from  the  squadron,  and 
treated  politely  ;  they  offering  us  any  assistance  that  we  might  be 
in  want  of  Shortly  aAer  my  arrival  at  Canton,  some  misunder* 
standing  took  place  between  commodore  Wood  and  the  Americans 
at  that  place,  which  was  in  consequence  of  an  American  vessel 
parsing  the  squadron  with  English  deserters  on  bOlard,  and  deceiv- 
ing the  commodore,  (as  he  said)  with  false  reports  concerning 
them.  This  transaction  caused  mtlcb  difficulty  between  the  Eng« 
li^h  commander  and  the  AmtsHcans  then  at  Canton,  and  several  ag* 
gravating  letters  psissed  between  commodore  Wood  and  the  Ameri- 
can cnnsuK  The  conduct  of  the  Americans,  in  my  opinion,  waa 
not  very  wise  or  judicious,  as  it  is  always  a  maxim  with  me  not  to 
engage  in  a  quarrel  without  possessing  some  means  whereby  I 
could  be  able  to  redress  myself  when  I  had  received  an  injury ;  but 
in  this  case  there  was  no  possible  ground  on  which  the  Americans 
could  maintain  the  position  they  had  taken,  as  the  English  possess- 
ed the  power  if  they  had  not  the  right  on  their  side. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  largest  ia 
the  world,  this  however  cannot  be  very  well  ascertained ;  hot 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  contains  the  greatest  number 
if  inhabitaiti  •£  any.    When  the  Europeans  first  visited  tUto 
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country,  they  were  receWed  by  the  Chinese  with  grettt  kind* 
&es8  and  hospitality,  s^ranting  them  every  indulgence  in  the  par« 
fnits  of  commerce,  which  was  reasonable.  They  at  first  had  full 
liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased ;  but  the  strangers  soon  began 
to  abase  this  indulgence,  and  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner, 
hj  taking  liberties  with  their  women,  and  i^^k/^  gross  improprie- 
lie^  which  a  Chinese  can  never  overlook,  that  the  government 
9?ere  obliged  to  curtail  their  liberties  and  confine  them  to  the  port 
of  Canton  only,  where  they/are  permitted  to  reside  for  the  express 
purpose  of  commerce.  Foreigners  are  not  admiltted  into  the  city 
of  Canton ;  but  are  allowed  the  aaburbs,  to  erect  their  factories 
wd  transact  business. 

There  has  been  many  speculative  opinions  and  conjectures  ad* 
Vanced  by  learned  men  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
station ;  ^ut  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  belief  that  I  know  as 
moch  abeut  it  as  as  any  of  them,  though  I  am  ready  to  confess 
that  my  knowledge  does  not  amcroot  to  but  very  little.  I  have 
oAen  conversed  with  several  Chinese,  who  were  considered  as 
xnen  of  information  and  credit,  and  have  read  many  acconnts  of 
their  origin  ;  hot  all  the  information  I  have  obtained,  appeared  to 
ine  to  be  so  contradictory  and  unreasonable,  that  I  cannot  but  view 
it  all  as  fabulous,  and  set  it  down  along  with  other  wdnderful  ac- 
oounts  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  world. 

China  in  modern  times  has  been  found  to  be  foremost  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  in  agriculture.  It  is  one  of  the  best  reg- 
ulated governments  in  the  world.  The  laws  are  just,  and  are 
maintained  with  such  strict  impartiality,  that  the  guilty  seldom 
escape  punishment,  or  the  injured  fail  to  obtain  prompt  justice. 
In  punishing  with  death,  there  is  no  people  on  earth  more  scru- 
pulous than  they  are.  Under  certain  circumstances,  if  a  man  is 
accused  of  a  crime  by  which  his  life  is  forfeited,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  fifteen  tribunals  before  he  can  be  sentenced  to  death ;  but 
there  is  one  law  of  China,  which  will  be  condemned  by  the  peo-  < 
pie  of  countries  where  there  is  more  freedom  enjoyed ;  which  is, 
that  if  a  person  kills  another,  the  laws  require  that  his  life  should 
be  taken  as  the  only  atonement.  There  is  no  difference  made 
between  tho  killing  with  premeditated  malice,  or  by  accident,  or 
Ihrough  the  influenco  of  passion.    For  smaller  crimes  they  are 
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not  Tcry  ceremonious  as  to  Ihe  punishment.  Flogging  is  very 
eommoQ,  and  frequently  f  ery  severe.  Imprisonment  is  considered 
by  them  a9  an  impolitic  mea<<ure  ;  for^  say  they,  men  are  only 
made  more  wicked  hy  confinement,  and  those  that  are  free,  have 
to  work  to  maintain  those  that  are  in  prison  ;  and  if  people  cannot 
be  made  to  do  right  by  flogging,  let  them  be  banished  to  the  cold 
northern  regions  of  China  for  life. 

Merit  is  rewarded  by  the  emperor  of  f  hina,  in  some  cases  very 
Kberall}',  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  know  generally,  where  k 
is  deserved  and  he  can  be  informed  of  the  fact ;  but  this  is  fre- 
quently very  difficult,  on  account  of- the  jealousy  which  exists 
among  the  offirei"*,  who  afre  always  envious  at  seeing  others  rise 
into  notice  with  their  sovereign,  and  this  of  course  will  keep  them 
from  letting  him  know  of  any  thing  that  might  tend  to  lessen 
their  own  importance. 

Marriafifes  arc  very  mnch  respected  by  the  Chinese,  and  are 
celebrated  by  them  wMb  great  solemnity.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  for  every  man  to  marry  one  woman  who  is  his  equal  in 
rank,  and  one  that  his  parents  think  suitable  for  him.  ^'  A  man 
can  have  only  one  lawful  wife,  and  her  rank  and  age  must  be  near- 
ly equal  to  his  own  :  but  be  may  receive  into  his  honse,  on  certain 
condition^,  several  concubines  or  wives  of  the  second  rank,  who 
ere  wholly  subj<>ct  to  thp  lawful  spouse.  Their  children  are  con- 
sidered as  hers,  they  address  her  ^  mother,  and  can  give  that  title 
to  her  only."  I  have  known  some  of  the  Chinese  to  have  four  or 
five  .wives,  but  it  is  uncommon  for  them  to  have  more  than  one. 
The  marriage  is  first  contracted  between  the  parent**,  when  the 
likeness  of  the  woman  is  shewn  to  the  young  man,  and  semetimet 
that  of  the  man  is  sent  to  the  woman  ;  but  the  women  do  not  have 
80  much  attention  paid  in  this  respect  as  the  men,  for  there  is  sel- 
dom much  difBculty  in  gaining  the  consent  of  the  woman,  if  her 
parents  approve  of  it.  Neither  the  man  or  the  woman  ever  see 
earh  other  till  after  the  marriage  is  consummated,  and  the  wife  it 
never  permitted  after  marriage  to  see  dny  man  except  her  hue- 
band. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  China,  in  1806,  the  son  of  Conseequa^ 
my  hong-merchant,  was  married ;  in  consequence  a^  which  1  had 
the  privilege,  which  is  not  common,  of  knowmg  how  the  courts 
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ship  and  marriage  was  coDdticteH ;  as  both  the  father  aod  son 
were  very  intimate  with,  and  friendly  4o  me.  The  bridegroom 
was  about  (wenty  years  old,  and  the  bride  PCFventeen  or  eighteen^ 
Con^eequa  informed  me  that  the  father  of  the  bfide  was  a  particu* 
lar  friend  of  bis,  and  likewise  well  known  to  me ;  and  that  he  waf 
■  man  well  disposed,  and  very  generally  esteemed  h  Canton ;  that 
he  had  fixed  upon  the  marriage  with  his  friend,  and  when  the 
contract  was  drawn  between  them  it  took  place,  as  soon  as  the 
parties  were  reconciled  to  have  the  nuptials  celebrated.  The 
bridegroom  told  me  that  he  never  saw  bis  bride  till  aAer  all  the 
writings  were  signed  by  the'  parties^  when  he  received  her  at  hif 
door ;  but  that  be  had  before  had  her  likeness  sent  to  him  for  hii 
iDi^pection,  which  he  said  was  very  handsome. 

1  have  been  often  informed  that  it  is  not  a  common  custom  witji 
the  Chinese  to  put  two  wives  into  one  house,  ts  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  them  to  live  together ;  and  also  that  a  Chinese  man  cannot  have 
more  than  one  wife,  unless  he  gives  satisfactory'  evidence  that  hii 
circumstances  enable  him  to  maintain  them.  The  customs  of 
marrying  their  children  at  a  very  early  age  does  not  prevail  in 
China,  as  it  does  among  the  Hiti'Ioop,  who  marry  theirs  when  not 
more  than  five  or  six  years  old.  The  former  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  arrive  at  years  of  puberty  before  they  are  married,  and 
make  use  of  very  different  argJiments  on  the  subject  from  what 
are  nsed  by  the  latter  ;  who  say,  that  the  male  and  female  who 
are  destined  to  pass  their  lives  together  as  man  and  wife,  cannot 
be  too  soon  introduced  to  each  other,  and  be  made  constant  coffl« 
panions. 

Having  not  1)efore  ma<Je  mention  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  among 
the  Hindoos,  and  being  considerably  among  them  and  having  seen 
many  of  their  customs  and  manners,  besides  being  acquainted 
with  the  parents  of  several  couples  who  were  married  while  I 
was  there  ;  it  may  amuse  the  reader  by  giving  some  account 
of  it.  The  marriage  contract  is  concluded  on  by  the  parents,  in 
^  the  same  manner  as  in  China,  excepting  that  the  young  couple  are 
married  at  the  age  of  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  and  are  alwayt 
allowed  to  see  each  other,  ar  any  other  person,  either  before  or 
after  marriage.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  performed  but 
•Qce  in  a  year,  which  1  think  is  in  June,  as  I  was  in  Bombay  in 
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that  month,  in<1  Uiftw  it  take  place.  The  father  of  one  of  the  pa** 
ties  was  my  circar,  which  gave  me  ao  excellent  opportunity  to^ek 
information  on  the  !«uhject.  All  parents  who  have  sons  or  da'igfa* 
ten  that  they  wish  to  have  married  at  each  annual  fe^tival^make  pre* 
parations  for  it  hy  providing  all  the  carriages  they  can  procure  fox 
their  relations  and  friend^^ ;  and  also  young  white  cows,  for  th* 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  ride  upon ;  thongh  cows  of  other  colours 
are  sometimes  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  They  take  great 
pains  to  have  the  bodies  of  the  animal  decorated,  and  gild  theix 
boms  with  gold.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Gentoos  worshif 
ttiese  animals. 

When  the  day  arrivefl  that  the  ceremony  take^  place,  all  is  r^ 
joicing  and  feasting ;  the  brides  and  bridegrooms  are  seen  riding^ 
CD  the  back!)  of  cows,  with  persons  silting  behind  th^m  to  takft 
•are  that  they  do  not  fall  off;  c'\nd  every  cop.ch  in  or  near  the  towm 
attending  with  all  the  splen^tid  ap;  earance  they  could  make.  At. 
the  time  I  saw  the  cerenwny,  t!iere  was  not  less  than  thirty  or 
forty  couples  married,  not  one  of  whom  was  more  than  sevea 
jears  of  age.  i  was  curion^  to  know  how  the^e  young  couples 
conducted  thero'<elves  after  marr?ag-e,  and  on  asking  Nassa-Vanga> 
Monacba,  my  circar,  or  country  merchant*  was  informed,  that 
they  were  made  acquainted,  and  instructed  that  they  were  to  ba 
friends  to  each  other  in  preference  to  any  one  else  ;  and  that  they 
were  kept  together  frequently,  at  one  or  the  other  of  their  {Arentf 
bouses,  and  every  pains  were  taken  to  cement  a  lasting  friendship 
and  good  understanding  between  them ;  that  they  are  never  pot 
under  any  restraint  towards  each  other  on  the  subject  of  love. 
The  Gentoos  hold  that  the  sexes  should  be  eari^  accustomed  ta 
be  together,  as  it  will  tend  to  habituate  them  to  each  others  teoK 
per  and  manners,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  cause  them  to  liva 
bappily  together,  when  they  come  to  be  of  malurer  s^e. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  in  China  are  very  solemn  and  flplendi<!^ 
Kothiog  is  held  more  sacred  with  a  Chinese  than  the  death,  tba 
funeral  obsequies,  and  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  remains  of  a 
parent.  The  mandarins  that  hold  high  o/ficea  expend  larga 
aums  of  money  on  such  occasions.  They  make  splendid  feast% 
and  clothe  a  groat  number  of  people  in  white,  which  b  the  colour 
$(  their  moiuming ;  they  form  a  coluoia  of  people,  of  half  a  niila 
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in  length,  to  attend  the  corpse  to  the  grare,  most  of  whom  re* 
^iva  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner  some  present  orconsideratioiw 
Their  tombs  or  places  of  interment  are  always  chosen  in  placet 
that  are  not  public,  and  on  land  that  is  not  tit  for  caltivation  ;  it 
bein^  a  maxim  with  them  not  to  occupy  for  any  other  purpose 
than  agricuUnre,  land  that  is  capable  of  pniducing  any  kind  of 
terdure.  The  tomb  is  shaped  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  ow* 
feer,  though  they  are  generally  round;  but  soroetiroes  square, 
tome  times  oblong,  and  sometimt^s  oval.  Those  that  are  round 
have  an  elevation  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  raised  two  or  threft 
feet,  being  shaped  like  the  top  of  an  oven,  and  the  door  by  which 
they  enter  them,  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  an  ov« 
•n.  The  platform  is  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  th« 
loor  level  and  smooth,  and  round  the  outside  they  are  raised  on« 
•r  two  feet.  They  are.  built  with  a  cement  of  stone  and  lim« 
■lortar,  and  the  outride  covered  with  a  coat  of  hand'^ome  whit# 
chenam,  which  gives  them  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  at^ 
tracts  the  attention  of  travellers.  One  tomb  serves  for  a  family 
Jbr  many  ages,  and  they  are  scattered  singly  over  all  the  barreo 
grounds.  There  are  several  of  them  on  Dean's  Island,  whick 
forms  one  side  of  the  river  below  Wbampoa.  Some  of  tVk 
nandarins  and  wealthy  people  have  soil  placed  round  their  tombs^ 
and  trees  planted,  which  gives  them  a  very  pleasant  appeal^ 
ance. 

Lord  Macartney's  famous  embassy  to  China  took  place  about 
Ibe  time  1  left  there,  in  1793,  and  the  Endeavour,  snow,  one  of 
the  vessels  which  I  was  in  on  the  voyage  of  survey  and  discovei^ 
with  commodore  McClure,  having  been  sent  with  dispatches  to  th« 
Yellow  Sea,  and  remaining  with  the  squadron  during  the  continu« 
ance  of  the  embassy,  and  the  circumstance  of  my  a5*cociatingf 
with  the  officers  belonging  to  her  when  on  our  voyage  of  discove* 
ry,  t<^ether  with  many  other  sources  from  which  I  obtainM 
knowledge  on  the  tnbject,  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  gain  much 
information  of  the  manner  in  which  the  embassy  was  cunducted| 
and  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
torthem  part  of  China. 

After  the  news  that  this  embassy  was  on  their  way  was  recetv^^ 
€i  IB  Chioai  and  was  tvery  day  exp«cted|  orders  were  seat  by  the 
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emperor  to  all  his  sea  ports,  to  sttpplj  thein  with  eyerj  Dece^sary 
that  they  roi|]^ht  stand  io  need  of,  ailid  to  fumij«h  them  with  pilots 
when  wanted.  They  arrived  on  the  coast  of  China,  passed 
up  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  proceeded  to  the  nearest  port  to  Pekhi^ 
that  wonid  admit  Jarg^e  8hip%  when  they  took  small  water  craA 
and  proceeded  up  to  that  city.  On  their  arrival  there  they  found 
that  the  emperor  had  gone  over  the  great  Chinese  wall  iato 
Tartary.  The  emla-'^y  then  hy  permission  followed,  and  paid 
their  respect*  to  him  in  Tartary  ;  after  which  they  all  returned  to 
Pekin  t(>2:<  tlj^-r  :  an  interesting  account  oC  which  is  given  bj  Sir 
George  ;5taaton. 

Lord  ^iacartuGy  was  received  with  great  respect,  and  his  pre- 
•ents  were  graciously  received  by  the  emperor ;  but  I  believe  he 
did  not  obtain  any  one  privilege  to  the  English  nation,  that  thejr 
did  not  enjoy  before.  He  returned  to  Cantou  by  the  way  ofcanals 
and  land  carriage. 

My  fellow  officers  informed  me,  that  while  the  negotiation  was 
going  on,  the  ship.-)  were  constantly  crowded  with  ail  kinds  of  re- 
freshments, and  that  when  they  were  first  boarded  by  the  Chinese 
they  received  every  attention  from  them  that  could  be  shown;  and 
«)at  the  pre'jents  nxeived  l*y  the  diilerent  otiicers  belonging  to 
tte  emba'^sy,  were  of  immense  value.  'I'hat  the  natives  of  thif 
part  of  China  were  of  dtUerent  completions  and  manners  from 
those  in  and  near  Canton  ;  their  ctdour  being  nearly  white ;  and  ia 
their  manners  were  much  rour^  tree  and  candid ;  and  that  they 
were  of  a  larger  staiure,  an.  more  athletic  than  the  soutfaera 
Chinese — they  were  much  more  sociabie,  and  not  so  particular 
respecting  their  ivomen  bemg  seen  by  the  men.  And  were 
even  fond  of  receiving  the  olhcers  into  their  houses,  when  oa 
shore,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mandarins. 

y  One  or  two  years  after  the  English  sent  theif  embassy  to  Pekix^ 
the  Dutch  government  sent  one,  and  the  persons  appointed  bj 
them  :o  conduct  it  came  from  hatavia  to  Canton,  where  they  were 
joined  by  young  V  an  Braam  and  Mr,  Biatterman,  two  supercaig'oet 
at  Canton.  1  hey  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  Pekin  by  land  and 
by  the  canals.  When  I  returned  to  Canton  and  Batavia  on  a 
•ucceediug  voyage,  being  intimately  acquainted  witk  Van  firaap 
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tn'i  Blatterman,  they  gave  me  a  particular^ account  of  the  Dutch 
embassy.  Their  statement  was,  that  they  left  Canton  in  beautiful 
covered  boats,  and  proc.  <  ded  on  through  the  canals.  Some  of 
the  party  would  go  on  shore,  and  walk  near  the  water  whenever 
they  chose,  along  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  while  the  others 
remained  in  the  boats.  When  they  came  to  a  place  where  the 
c^nal  did  not  carry  them  in  the  most  direct  course,  or  to  where 
it  was  frozen,  they  left  their  boats  and  proceeded  on  horse-* 
back.  It  was  m  the  winter  season  when  they  made  the  journey^ 
and  the  country  of  course  did  not  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as 
it  would  had  it  been  in  the  summer.  The  mandarins,  who  accom- 
panied them,  indulged  them  in  every  thing  they  asked  that  was 
reasonable,  and  shewed  them  every  curiosity  worthy  their  attention, 
and  that  they  seemed  very  desirous  to  please  their  guests.  They 
told  me  that  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  canals,  were  exceed- 
ingly well  described  by  Sir  George  Stanton ;  and  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed  was  beautiful, 
and  the  land  very  fertile. 

When  the  embassy  arrived  at  Pekin  great  parade  was  made, 
and  they  were  received  with  all  the  attention  and  politeness  that 
could  be  shewn  them.  It  was  said  in  Canton,  that  there  was  more 
attention  paid  to^the  Dutch  than  there  was  to  the  English  in  their 
embassy,  which  was  thought  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  Dutck 
Aot  asking  any  favours  of  them. 

The  account  which  they  gave  me  of  the  northern  Chinese, 
Tery  nearly  agreed  with  that  which  I  had  before  ^ceived  from 
my  fellow  officers,  who  were  with  Lord  Macartney ;  that  they 
were  more  hospitable,  and  more  refined  in  their  manners,  than 
those  inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of  China.  Their  amusemenfta 
in  which  they  joined,  consisted  of  a  kind  of  theatrical  perform- 
ance, and  skating  on  the  ice.  These  theatrical  performances  I 
have  frequently  seen  at  Canton.  They  put  boys  into  the  skins  of 
different  animals,  and  sometimes  dress  them  up  with  featbersi, 
with  the .  wings  of  birds  attached  to  them,  to  make  them  re- 
aemble  large  birds,  when  they  are  introduced  on  the  stage, 
where  they  perform  very  amusingly.  I  have  seen  lions,  tygert 
and  ostriches  represented  on  a  Chinese  stage,  which   appeared 

tBaarly  as  natural  as  life.    My  Dutch  friends  informed  me,  that 
g8  « 
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while  their  embassy  was  at  Pekin,  parties  were  frequently  formed 
to  skate  on  the  ice,  in  which  the  emperor  always  joined,  and 
tecmei  to  be  nnch  amused  by  the  .diversion.  Of  the  Chinese  who 
formed  the  parties  for  skating,  some  were  archers,  and  perform- 
ed some  very  extraordinary  feats,  both  on  their  skates  and  with 
bows  and  arrows.  One  of  the  exploits  which  they  performed  on 
skitps  by  shootings  their  arrows  through  hoops  suspended  in  the 
air,  was  described  to  me  in  the  following  manner.  They  suspend^ 
ed  hoops  about  the  size  of  those  on  sugar  hogsheads,  from  fifteen 
to  forty  feet  high,  by  means  of  long  poles,  which  were  placed 
about  twenty  feet  distance  from  each  other,  three  or  four  in  a  line, 
so  that  an  arrow  oorrectly  aimed  would  pass  through  all  of  them. 
Thene  archers  would  pass  the  line  of  hoops  on  their  skates  with 
the  greatest  speed,  and  shoot  their  arrows  with  such  correctness 
that  it  would  pass  through  all  the  hoops.  My  friends,  aboye  allud- 
ed to,  infoVmed  me  that  these  and  many  other  exploits  which  thej 
performed  on  skates,  exceeded  any  thing  of  th^  kind  that  thej 
had  ever  seen  in  Holland,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Dutch  in 
that  country  are  great  proficients  in  the  art  of  skating.  Thej 
were  likewise  entertained  with  Chinese  musick  and  dancing'. 
Their  musick  however  is  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  ear  of  an 
American  or  Eur^ifiean  of  any  thing  that  can  be  conceived  ofl 

The  information  that  I  obtained  from  my  Dutch  friends  was  the 
same  as  what  I  had  from  the  English  ofikers  that  I  associated  with, 
concerning  the  northern  Chinese  being  more  athletic  than  those 
in  and  near  Canton,  and  likewise  of  the  freedom  of  the  women. 
All  their  accounts  were  much  more  favourable  of  the  northern 
than  of  the  southern  Chinese.  I  likewise  conversed  with  them 
upon  the  probable  event  of  another  embassy  to  China,  when  the  Eng* 
lish  officers  expressed  it  as  their  opinion,  that  at  some  future  period 
an  embassy  from  the  English  would  succeed  and  obtain  for  their 
nation  some  privileges  that  they  did  not  now  enjoy ;  but  my  Dutch 
and  Chinese  friends  were  of  a  different  opinion,  asserting  it  at 
their  belief  that  another  embassy  would  never  be  received  at  the 
emperor's  court 

It  appears  by  late  accounts,  that  the  English  have  sent  another 
embassy  to  China,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  were  not  received, 
the  truth  of  which  however  I  know  but  little  of;  but  from  the 
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ioformation  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  od  the  subject  am  led 
to  belieye  that  they  have  fixed  upon  a  plan  to  force  their  way,  and 
Mmpel  the  Chinese  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  How  far  they 
will  be  able  to  succeed  in  this  policy,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ; 
but  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  conjecture  and  form  an  opinion 
of  my  own.  The  Chinese  would  unquestionably  shut  their  ports 
a^nst  all  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  deprive  them  of  all  priv- 
ileg^es  of  trade  with  them,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  their  disaffected 
subjects ;  such  as  the  Ladroons  (pirates)  who  have  thousands  of 
yessels  of  different  descriptions  that  have  iniested  their  coasts  of 
late  years  at  particular  seasons ;  and  the  merchants  and  others 
near  Canton,  who  have  been  refractory  for  a  cc^siderable  length 
of  time ;  which  is  probably  owing,  to  their  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners, and  catching  some  of  their  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Situated  as  they  now  are,  taking  all  circumstances  into  view,  I 
consider  it  very  uncertain  what  course  the  emperor  of  China  will 
take.  If  they  overlook  what  the  English  have  already  done,  and 
do  not  deprive  them  ol*  their  trade  altogether,  1  think  much  grea- 
ter privileges  will  be  allowed  to  them,  if  not  to  all  other  nations, 
than  has  been  granted  for  many  years,  as  respects  commerce  ;  hut 
should  they  shut  all  their  ports  against  Europeans  and  Americans, 
the  probability  is  that  it  would  shake  the  Chinese  empire  to  its 
center,  and  be  likely  to  cause  a  revolution  in  their  government. 

The  English  possess  great  power  in  Asia,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
and  although  they  might  not  be  able  to  make  a  successful  attack, 
or  take  and  hold  any  strong  position  in  China  at  first ;  yet  by  join- 
ing with  their  disaffected  subjects,  and  putting  the  government  to 
great  expense,  and  causing  the  nation  to  make  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, I  think  it  would  end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  China ;  though  they  have  it  in  tlicir  poiver  to  call  to 
their  assistance  millions  of  Tartars  who  inhabit  countries  north  of 
China,  and  who  are  a  much  more  warlike  people  than  the  Chinese 
are  ;  but  time  will  determine  how  this  difficulty  will  be  settled. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  writers,  and  possibly  may  be  believed  by 
some  people,  that  the  Chinese  women  are  in  the  habit  of  drown- 
ing a  certain  portion,  say  one  third,  of  their  female  offspring  in  the 
rivers ;  but  from  the  tnfbrmation  that  1  have  had  on  the  subject, 
am  fully   convinced  that  it  is  not  correct.      1  have   frequently 
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eonversed  with  very  respecta'  le  Chinese  merchants  on  the  «abject| 
who  appeared  to  revolt  at  the  idea,  and  denied  it  altogether. 
The  story  most  probably  has  ari^^ien  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
lower  class  of  women  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton  having  children 
by  European  or  American  I'arhers,  and  have  exposed  them  in  this 
manner  to  conceal  it  from  their  countrymen.  I  have  in  two  in- 
stances  seen  infants  tioating  down  the  river  when  at  Canton,  and 
on  viewing  them  was  convinced  that  they  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

There  is  one  law  of  China,  which  I  will  here  mention,  thoqgk 
it  may  be  well  known  to  many.  It  is  a  tiied  and  unalterable  law 
of  the  empire,  That  no  foreigpn  woman  can  be  admitted  into  the 
country,  on  any  account  whatever.  The  consequence  of  a  viol^ 
tion  ot  this  law  1  do  not  exactly  know,  but  am  led  to  believe 
that  if  they  were  caught  there,  they  would  be  put  to  death. 
A  circumstance  once  took  place  at  Canton,  an  account  of 
which  1  had  Irom  good  authority  and  believe  to  be  true,  and  1  shall 
relate  the  story  to  show  with  what  strictness  they  enforce  this  law^ 
and  their  shrewdness  m  detecting  any  deception  that  may  be  at- 
tempted to  be  pabised  upon  them. 

The  captain  uf  an  Lughsh  ship  took  his  wife  with  him  to  Can- 
ton, disguised  in  man^s  dre-s ;  and  managed  the  business  with  sach 
secrecy  that  not  one  on  board  the  ship  knew  any  thing  of  it ;  bat 
considered  her  as  a  young  man  that  was  a  passenger  on  board* 
While  lying  in  Canton  the  ca^^tam  invited  several  of  the  supercar- 
goes with  others  to  dine  on  board  his  ship,  and  his  wife  was  intro- 
duced to  them  as  a  young  English  gentleman,  nho  had  come  irona 
Macao  as  a  passenger.  While  siiimg  at  diunel*,  it  being  veiy 
warm,  she  imprudently  took  oil  the  iiaiiiikerchief  from  her  neck 
and  threw  open  her  shirt  collar ;  when  in  the  act  of  drinknigi 
leaning  her  head  back,  something  setmed  to  excite  considem- 
ble  surprise  among  the  Chinese  aiteuiiants,  and  caused  much  in- 
teresting conversation  between  them,  whica  the  jLogu^^h  Cdptaioi 
being  ignorant  of  their  language,  couid  not  tind  out  tbe  cause  o^ 
till  one  of  them,  who  was  his  iriend,  asked  him  to  step  out,  whea 
be  told  him  that  Mie  person  he  had  introduced  as  an  ii^ngiish  geo* 
tleman  was  a  woman  ;  and  on  the  captain's  expressing  his  burpnse 
at  the  discovery,  the  Chinese  told  him  that  ihey  were  certain  cf 
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the  fact^for  she  had  do  protuberance  in  her  throat,  (Adatn^s  apple) 
which  men  always  have  and  women  do  not ;  and  that  there  must 
be  something  done  with  her  immediateij,  or  the  mandarins,  who  had 
already  been  informed  of  it,  would  cut  off  her  head.  The  £a« 
^Hsh  captain  ordered  his  bai^e  to  be  instantly  manned  and 
armed,  and  brought  cio^e  along  side  of  the  ship :  in  the  mean 
time  contrived  to  have  his  wife  leave  the  cabin  when  not  observ- 
ed by  the  company,  and  go  into  the  gun  room,  when  be  put  her 
out  of  one  of  the  ports  into  the  boat,  and  they  started  for  Macao, 
which  is  out  of  the  Chinese  jurisdiction.  The  mandarins  in  the 
two  boats  which  were  guarding  the  ship,  immediately  pursued 
them  with  all  the  haste  they  could  possibly  make ;  but  the  English- 
men by  their  superiority  in  rowing  were  enabled  to  escape,  and 
arrived  safe  at  xMacao;-ahh<>r.gli  the  (nandarins  followed  them 
for  forty  or  fifty  miles  down  the  river  before  they  gave  up  the 
pursuit. 

1  here  may  be  m&ny  reasons  assigned  why  the  Chinese  do  not 
admit  foreign  women  into  their  country  ;  but  there  i?  one  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable,  and  from  the  informatioD 
that  I  was  able  to  obtain  from  them  on  the  subject,  am  inclined  to 
believe  is  the  true  cau5e ;  ivhich  is,  that  their  natural  jealousy  of 
foreigners  induces  them  to  believe  that  by  allowing  women  to  come 
among  them  with  the  men,  they  would  naturally  propagate,  and 
their  children  being  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  country  and  in* 
ured  to  the  climate,  might  in  time  become  so  numerous  as  to  be 
troublesome,  if  they  did  not  subvert  the  government. 

There  is  one  custom  among  the  Chinese,  that  heretofore  I  have 
anxitled  to  mention,  which  is  the  remarkably  small  feet  of  their 
women,  caused  by  putting  on  to  them  iron  shoes  when  very  young, 
which  prevents  their  feet  from  growing.  They  are  so  crippled  bj 
this  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  can  walk..  The 
first  cause  of  this  custom,  1  was  told  by  the  Chinese,  arose  from 
its  being  inflicted  oo  the  women  as  a  punishment,  on  account  of  an 
attempt  made  by  them  in  some  early  period  of  the  nation  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  government.  It  afterwards  became  a 
mark  of  honour  among  them,  and  remains  so  to  the  present  day, 
None  of  their  wonien  except  those  who  are  of  pure  Chinese 
blood  are  permitted  the  honour  ef  having  small  feet.    It  is  not  a 
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custom  among  the  Tartar  women,  that  reside  wiUiin  fhe  Chinese 
empire. 

Manj  more  interesting  things  might  be  said  of  China,  indeed  a 
Tolume  might  be  written  on  the  subject  that  would  be  amusing ; 
but  the  nature  of  this  work  will  not  admit  going  much  into  detail 
on  any  one  topic,  and  I  shall  finish  my  remarks  by  saying,  that 
China  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  countries  on  the  globe. 
It  affords  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  almost  all  climates ;  abounds 
with  most  of  the  manufactures  Crt  are  useful  to  mankind ;  is  fa- 
voured with  the  greatest  conveniences  by  water  transportation  of 
any  country;  and  finally,  is  the  first  for  greatness,  riches,  and 
grandeur,  of  any  countiy  ever  known. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Bepartore 'from  Canton— Cape  of  Good  Hope-Cape  town— Hottmtoti*- 
GaflTres— Maimers  of  the  Dutch  Ckdonifts--Con8tantijiWine--liioQ'a  Bump- 
Wild  Beasts— Belam  to  Ajnerica. 

VrN  tbe  27th  of  January,  we  left  Macao  Roads  on  ottr  homeward 
passage,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  off  Good  Hope,^  off  which  we 
were  beating  from  the  first  to  the  12th  of  May  following,  before 
we  were  round  to  the  westward  of  the  cape.  On  the  latter  date 
and  in  sight  of  Table  Hill,  we  were  spoken  by  the  celebrated 
eaptain  Sieur  Coof,  who  has  been  so  notorious  iiv  the  East  Indies, 
for  privateering  out  of  the  Isle  of  France,  during  the  French 
revolution.  He  was  then  from  St.  Maloes  in  France,  and  bound  to 
the  Isle  of  France  in  a  fine  fast  sailing  new  ship,  mounting  twenty 
twelve  pound  cannon  and  had  two  hundred  men.  Having  been  pre* 
viously  acquainted  with  him  in  the  Isle  of  France,  I  went  on  board 
his  ship  and  Spent  several  hours,  and  was  treated  very  politely. 
He  gave  me  the  false  information  that  England  and  America  were 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  advised  me  by  all  means  to  avoid  all 
English  ports.  This  was  undoubtedly  his  policy  to  prevent  my 
informing  the  English  of  his  cruising  about  in  those  parts.  I  ac- 
cordingly run  down  for  the  coast  of  America  m  latitudes  between 
20^  and  30^  south,  to  avoid  St  Helena.  1  was  very  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  thought  of  being  taken  prisoner  and  lose  all  my  proper- 
ty, after  such  a  long  and  tedious  yoyage,  and  consequently  used 
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every  requisite  precaution  duriDgf  the  whole  of  this  course.  W^ 
frequently  met  with  we^^terly  wind«,  that  lasted  for  many  days  to- 
gether, which  i^  very  uncommon  in  the»e  seas. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  coasts 
north  and  east  of  it,  1  will  give  some  remarks  which  1  made  at 
several  times  when  1  visited  it  and  the  coast  around  it.  The  cape 
is  an  exceeding  good  place  to  procure  refreshments  on  a  pas<iage 
either  from  or  to  India.  A  vessel  mu-^t  only  anchor  in  Tahle  Bay,  or 
on  the  north  we^t  side  of  the  CHpe,  in  the  summer  season,whicb  lasts 
from  October  until  April,  a.«  that  harbour  is  quite  open  (e  the  north 
and  north  west  winds.  The.<e  winds  prevail  in  the  winter  season, 
which  in  these  latitudes  answers  to  our  summer;  and  very  strong^ 
gales  frequently  take  place  from  tho«e  quarters.  In  the  south  east, 
or  False  Bay,  there  is  always  good  anchoring  to  be  obtained,  bj 
running  up  into«  small  bay  called  Seaman^s  Bay^  which  makes  up 
quite  to  the  head  of  False  Bay,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  winds 
nearly  all  roimd  the  compass.  This  hay  can  be  made  with  safetj 
*in  clear  weather  and  in  the  day  time,  by  making  the  land  to 
the  westward  of  the  bay  in  the  winter,  when  the  wind  is  from 
that  quarter,  which  is  generally  the  casQ  throughout  that  season ; 
but  in  summer  the  wind  is  from  the  south  east  three  quarters  of 
f  e  time.  The  port  afforded  every  sort  of  refreshment  of  the  veiy 
best  kind,  and  at  very  rea«ionable  prices  before  the  English  took 
possession  of  it ;  since  then  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  gitriv 
son  and  supplying  provisions  for  the  navy,  has  contributed  to  make 
almost  every  thing  very  dear :  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town 
seem  throughout  better  fed  and  housed  than  is  generally  the  case 
in  seaports.  Cape  Town  is  very  regularly  built,  the  streets  being 
strait  and  spacious ;  the  houses  are  genteel,  most  of  them  being 
white-wa«ihed,  with  their  doors  painted  grelsn,  and  are  genendlj 
two  stories  high,  flat  roofed,  with  an  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  ^nd  a  platform  before  the  door.  l*he  established  religion 
is  the  Calvinistic,  or  reformed.  The  Lutherans  have  a  church,  like* 
wise  the  Moravians,  and  there  is  also  a  Methodist  chapel.  The 
Malay  Mahometans  being  refused  a  church,  perform  their  worship 
in  the  stone-quarries  at  the  head  of  Cape  Town.  There  are  eleven 
hundred  and  forty-five  dwelling-houses  in  the  town,  occupied  hj 
ive  thousand  and  five  hundred  white^  and  tea  thousand  blacks? 
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The  whole  colony  is  estimated  at  twenty*two  thousand  Christians, 
who  chiefly  consist  of  Dutch,  and  have  settled  the  country  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  miles  hack  of  the  cape.  The  native  Hot* 
tentols  are  mo«tly  domesticated,  and  are  chiefly  servants  to  th« 
Dutch.'  The  citadel,  which  i^  at  present  called  the  Cattle  of  Cape 
TowD,  is  a  regular  pentaofon  fort,  with  two  ravelins,  and  outworks 
Surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch;  but  is  it^ielf  commanded  by  a  rising 
ground,  recrularly  sloped  to  the  DeviF^  Hill.  The  English  hav« 
iince  their  pO'^session  of  it,  filled  the  entire  space  of  this  slope  with 
redoubts,  batteifiefi,  and  blork-houses,  iip  to  the  perpendicular 
lide  of  the  Devil's  Hill,  beside  many  other  improvements,  by 
which  the  place  is  rendered  very  strong.  A  small  battery  com* 
mnnds  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  called  the  Mouille,  and  a  bastion 
runs  along  the  water's  edge,  within  which  are  the  powder-houseS| 
ammunition,  and  other  military  store  houses.  The  inhabitants  art 
in  general  an  idle  and  ignorant  set  of  men,  very  gross  in  their  man- 
ners and  behaviour;  and  books  are  very  seldom  a  pa-t  of  their 
tiousehold  furniture.  I  do  not  wish  by  this  assertion  to  be  thought 
partial;  for  although  this  is  the  general  trait  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  colony,  yet  there  aie  many  among  them  who  would  be  an 
honour  to  any  nation  whatever.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of 
Europeans,  mostly  Dutch,  Hottentots,  Malays,  and  other  natives  of 
Ihe  East  Indies.  The  proportion  of  slaves  of  both  sexes  to  whites 
J8  two  to  one,  but  male  slaves  to  male  whites  are  five  to  one* 
The  Dutch  prefer  the  Malays  and  Caffres  to  the  Hottentots  for 
their  service,  which  must  ari^^e  from  some  unaccountable  prejudice, 
'  as  the  two  former  are  inferior  in  talents,  and  more  capriciouS| 
•ruel  and  revengeful  than  the  latter.  The  free  coloured  people 
•f  the  town  are  chiefly  mechanics  and  fishermen,  and  are  indus* 
trious,  and  support  their  families  very  comfrrtably.  The  Dutch 
inhabitants  are  very  food  of  dealing,  and  auctioneering  appears  ta 
me  to  be  carried  on  there  by  way  of  amu«<»>ment.  A  person  will 
tuy  in  the  morning,  and  put  up  the  same  article  for  sale  in  the  afi 
temoon,  agreat  many  of  them  spemlincr  their  time  sauntering  from 
one  public  sale  to  another.  The  Dutch  have  retained  their  native 
ibndness  for  gardening,  and  have  transplanted  alrhost  eveiy  species 
ef  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies  to  the  vicinity  ot 
Am  sape^  with  considerable  success.  As  the  climate  is  iiul4  in  the 
%9 
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winter,  there  seldom  heini^  any  frost,  the  most  they  have  to  fear  is 
the  snltry  outh  east  winds  in  th€  summer,  which  parches  the  soil 
and  blasts  all  the  lca\es  and  fruit  of  the  trees;  to  prevent  which 
they  plant  oak  fences  round  their  vineyards,  g-ardens  and  planta- 
tions. During  the  periodical  winds  the  town  seems  to  be  aba]> 
doned,  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  shut  to  keep  out  the  parti- 
cle<*  .'(  du<t  and  gravel,  which  fly  in  suffocating'  clouds  sometimes 
for  twenty-four  hours  together,  until  they  are  all  blown  out  to  seai 
Tl!'^'»e  winds  are  Ii!:ewise  very  detrimental  to  both  min  and  ani- 
mal ;  they  weaken  both  body  and  mind,  and  deaden  the  power  of 
cnernrv  and  activity.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  being  thus  in- 
i3n'*nceil  by  the  winds,  is  very  unequal.  In  the  winter  it  rains  in  tor- 
rent-, and  in  summer  there  is  scarcely  a  shower  to  refresh  the  earth. 
An  Kr.gli-aji  olicer  remarked  that  the  people  who  inhabited  the  vaUies 
ab«  ut  Ta'^le  Bay,  '^  were  eiiher  in  an  oven,  or  at  the  funnel  of  a 
p:)ir  of  bollons,  or  under  a  water  spout."  The  almond  trees  groir 
here  in  the  m-'st  barren  soils,  and  are  reckoned  very  good ;  tobac* 
CO  that  is  phnted  be  re,  if  properly  prej)ared,  would  fall  little  short 
in  r'^odness  to  that  of  \  ii-glnia.  All  the  male  inhabitants  of  every 
•Iruion,  p.rid  almost  every  age  smoke,  for  which  reason  the  Ameri- 
can tobacco  is  very  tie^r^  that  of  their  own  growth  being  only  used 
by  the  most  inferior  classes  of  men.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
four  cla«se<,  nitmely,  the  people  of  Cape  Town  who  are  chiefly  m 
the  commercial  line ;  the  vine  cultivators,  who  are  of  French  ex- 
traction, (that  nation  having  flrst  introduced  tl^  vine  at  the  cape,) 
this  cla<:s  has  the  best  estates  and  houses;  the  grain  farmer  and  the 
grazier.  The  two  latter  are  called  boon*,  and  are  a  wretched  set  of 
slothful,  indolent  men,  living  in  miserable  hovels,  one  apartment  being 
often  occupied  by  (he  family, cattle  and  Hottentot  servants,  and  serv- 
ing at  the  same  time  for  (tarlour, kitchen  and  staMe.  The  boors  them- 
selves will  not  work  any  more  than  they  can  possibly  help,  but  are 
very  fond  of  hunting:,  and  are  generally  attended  by  Hottentot  boyi 
to  carry  their  musket'9.  in  the  capacity  of  squires,  as  the  master 
boors  are  too  lazy  to  carry  any  thing  themselves,  and  wish  to  en- 
joy their  pipes  on  the  way.  The  women  are  great  drudges,  as 
all  the  domestic  concerns  are  entirely  left  to  them,  fut  are  veij 
fir  from  being  neat  and  clean,  either  in  their  persons  or  bouse- 
koidi.  The  iafehor  kind  of  wine  at  the  cape  is  but  very  indiffereBi 
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and  unpleasant  to  the  pahte ;  but  one  sort  callod  tbe  Constantia 
wine,  is  not  inferior  for  richness  to  any  wine  wh  itever.  There  is 
only  one  spot  of  ground  which  produces  it.  Several  attemps  have 
been  made  to  transplant  it,  but  to  no  puqjose,  for  it  lost  thnt  flavour 
for  which  it  is  celebrated,  on  every  spot  of  ground  that  it  has  been 
removed  to.  They  have  ali  kinds  of  quadrupeds.  The  black  cattle 
are  very  goo<l ;  and  the  sheep  are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their 
tails  one  of  which  will  commonly  weigh  seven  or  eight  pounds.  I 
have  seen  boys  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  riding  on  their  backs, 
four  or  five  in  a  company :  these  droll  cavalcades  used  to  remind  me 
of  our  country  farmers  riding  to  a  town  meeting.  1  was  told  this 
breed  had  been  very  good,  but  that  the  English  had  introduced  the 
common  k:n:l  among  them  shortly  after  they  first  took  possession 
of  the  cape,  during  the  last  wars,  which  must  have  contaminated 
the  breed,  for  I  found  the  mutton  to  be  coarse,  and  rather  ill  fla- 
voured than  otherwi:?G,  and  the  wool  of  an  inferior  quality.  They 
use  the  skins  chiefly  to  clothe  their  Hottentot  and  Malay  slaves 
with.  The  town  carries  on  some  small  trade  with  the  inhabitant! 
along  the  const  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  cape,  though 
bnt  very  inconsiderable,  as  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
have  but  very  few  articles  of  trafEc,  and  are  savage  and  treacher- 
ous. They  have  plenty  offish  about  the  cape,  at  a  little  distance 
off  the  coast.  The  whales  that  have  been  caught  on  this  coa<t 
were  all  females  of  a  small  kind,  yielding  from  six  to  ten  tons  of 
oil  each ;  the  bone  is  small,  and  consequently  not  worth  much.  The 
trade  of  the  cape  consists,  beside  refreshments,  in  the  exportation 
of  dried  fruits,  ostrich  feathers,  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  some  ivory. 
This  article  has  become  rather  scarce  at  the  cape,  as  the  elejihants 
have  been  so  hunted  down  within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  that 
there  are  but  few  remaining;  and  the  sea-cow,  by  some  called  the 
hippopotamus,  the  teeth  of  which  is  the  best  ivory,  is  still  more 
acarce.  The  people  are  very  much  in  want  of  some  of  that  enter- 
prising spirit  which  signalizes  the  northern  mercantile  nations,  to 
enable  them  to  benefit  by  the  many  advantages  which  nature  has  given 
them.  Education  is  very  much  neglected,  as  neither  the  civil  nor 
ecclesiastical  funds  have  as  yet  been  sufficient  to  aflbrd  a  public 
school.  The  lower  class  are  destitute  of  any  instruction,  and  the 
iugher  class  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  Europe.    Their 
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Mntisements  consist  generally  in  eating,  drinking  and  smoking,  and 
sometimes  dancing  and  riding.  They  have  been  pretty  free  from 
tanes  or  assessments.  On  their  first  settling  a  tax  was  introdaced, 
called  the  lion  and  tyger  money,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  huntSi^ 
down  those  animals,  who  were  at  that  time  very  obnoxious  neigb- 
boure,  harras?'ing  their  flocks,  and  used  frequently  to  come  into  the 
town  at  night  and  endanger  the  Fives  of  the  people ;  but  since  these 
animals  have  become  scarce,  the  money  is  allotted  for  the  building 
of  streets,  roads  and  public  edifices.  The  boors,  even  from  the 
most  distant  part«<  of  the  colony,  generally  vi^it  the  town  once  in  a 
year  to  settle  their  business  with  their  agents,  and  buy  a  supply  of 
goods  to  serve  them  until  their  next  v.i^sit.  The  Jews,  who  are 
numerous  in  the  town,  make  a  good  business  of  taking  the  advan* 
%tage  of  the  credulity  and  stupidity  of  the  boors,  and  often  cheat 
them  in  the  most  bare  faced  manner.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Town  are  very  courteous  and  hosjitable  to  strangers,  especially  to 
English  or  Americans,  for  whom  they  evince  a  great  partiality.  I 
have  made  several  excursions  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cape 
Town,  who  never  failed  in  making  their  society  very  agreeable, 
and  shewing  every  advantage  their  vicinity  afforded,  especialij 
their  i^ar^ens,  which  were  elegantly  planned,  and  filled  wi:h  the 
handsomef^t  and  mo<t  curious  shrubs  and  fiowei-s,  and  the  choicest 
fruits,  not  even  omitting  the  pine  apple. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  my  excursions  was  round  the 
mountain  called  the  Lion's  Rump,  in  a  waggon  with  two  horses,  bj 
a  road  that  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  in  a  south  and  west  direc- 
tion, and  skirting  round  the  mountain  almost  to  the  summit  of  it 
Whilst  proceeding  up  this  serpentine  ascent,  1  sometimes  calculated 
myself  to  be  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  directly  beneath  us,  and  that  if  we  were  to  slip,  we 
would  seemingly  have  tumbled  into  it  without  stopping.  In  this 
manner  the  Dutch  driver  jolted  us  along,  sometimes  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  through  openings  cot  through 
the  rocks,  several  yards  into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  like  a  plat- 
form, open  on  the  outside.  When  we  had  ascended  as  high  as  we 
wished,  I  was  extremely  gratified  by  the  extensive  and  majestic 
prospect  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjacent  countrv,  which  appeared  te 
the  best  advantage,  and  seemed  more  like  a  chart  laid  out  und^r 
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xny  feet  than  realitjr.  I  could  not  help  shuddering  on  looking 
0own  the  steep  road  we  had  ascended,  which  appeared  to  be  nar** 
rower  and  narrower,  and  towards  the  bottom  to  lose  itself  on  the 
the  side  of  a  steep  precipice.  After  spending*  some  time  in  contem-  ^ 
plating  this  sublime  and  awful  scene,  we  made  preparations  to  re- 
turn  to  town.  Down  some  of  the  descents  the  waggon  would  roll 
with  great  swiftness  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  horses  to  pre- 
vent it,  jolting  at  an  incredible  rate.  Not  being  used  to  this  spe- 
cies of  riding,  I  got  very  uneasy,  and  told  the  driver  to  desist,  as  I 
would  get  out  and  walk ;  but  he  would  occasionally  tell  me  by  way 
of  Comfort,  that  we  had  not  yet  come  to  the  worst  places.  At  la«t 
I  got  out  of  the  waggon  for  fear  of  being  thrown  down  4he  hilL 
The  Dutchman  then  fastened  the  wheels  with  chains  so  that  they 
could  not  turn  round,  and  let  the  waggon  slide  slowly  down  the 
steepest  parts,  whilst  I  followed  on  foot;  but  I  confess  that  thif 
road  was  apparently  the  most  dangerous  i  ever  rode  o?er.  The 
Lion^s  Rump  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  that  part  of  thii 
animal  when  lying  down,  and  is  a  mountain  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  serves  as  a  land  mark  to  make  the  harbour  by. 

Excursions  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  colony,  into  Cafiire 
Land,  and  the  part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Bosjesmans,  are 
the  greatest  felicities  of  the  Dutch  peasantry;  to  accomplish  which 
they  are  at  considerable  expense  to  procure  waggons  sufficiently 
strong,  and  stout  oxen,  to  cross  the  deserts,  ford  rivers,  and  go 
through  all  the  fatigues  of  travelling  the  most  wild  parts  of  the 
country ;  their  ambition  consistin:^  chiefly' in  having  visited  the  most 
unfrequented  places.  The  brutality  with  which  they  use  their 
oxen  on  some  occasions  is  unparalleled  even  in  the  most  uncivilized 
nations;  on  ascending  steep  ascents,  or  when  the  wheels  of  the 
waggon  is  sunk  in  mud,  or  between  fragments  of  rocks,  if  the  oxen 
do  not  immediately  extricate  them,  the  savage  and  impatient  boor 
deliberately  takes  out  his  knife  and  slashes  away  on  the  flanks  and 
hind  legs  of  the  beasts,  cutting  scars  of  seven  inches  in  length,  lay- 
ing almost  all  the  ribs  bare,  until  the  poor  animals,  in  convulsive 
agonies,  start  the  waggon  and  proceed  on  their  way,  where  many 
of  them  drop  down  dead,  after  having  for  three  or  four  hours 
Barked  their  tracks  with  blood ;  those 'that  recover  retain  the  scarf 
of  alaaost  every  cut  they  have  received.    This  brutality  is  evidevt- 
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on  all  their  team  oxen.  Some  even  boast  of  their  being  able  to 
start  their  oxen  by  only  uhetting*  their  knives  on  the  wheels,  their 
cattle  havin^"  .«o  frequently  experienced  this  brutal  practice.  A 
boor  wa*?  recently  displaying  this  experiment  to  some  company  he 
h  tl  in  his  M'ai»^c»n,  the  l>easts  started  en  hearing  the  knife  clash- 
j"n  aarain^t  the  rdcrc  of  the  wheel  and  overturned  them ;  one  of 
the  C(>rapany  had  a  log  bn  ke,  which  unfortunately  happened  not 
to  lie  the  owner  of  tho  team.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
TO'A(h  even  in  the  mo!<t  frequented  parts  of  the  colony  are  bnt  yery 
little  attended  to;  every  one  getting  over  them  as  well  as  he  can, 
without  troubling  himself  any  further  until  he  meets  with  tbem 
again,  and  never  once  thinks  of  making  any  improvements.  Tfaii 
alone  will  show  how  little  they  think  of  public  benefits  and  con- 
Tcniences.  They  have  among  tbem  other  sing'ularities ;  one  iq 
passing  the  river  Breede.  which  is  in  its  kind  truly  original.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  a  Hat  bottomed  tub  about  as  large  as  a  bonse- 
hold  bathing  machine,  which  will  hold.no  more  than  one  passenger 
at  a  time,  who  pulls  himself  over  by  a  rope  fastened  to  two  poles, 
one  on  each  sida  of  the  river,  tying  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  the 
stem  of  the  tub.  By  this  means  they  are  often  half  a  day  occupied 
in  ferrying  their  cattle  and  baggage  over  a  small  river  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards  width,  which  with  a  few  planks  they  might  safely  pasi 
in  6ve  minutes. 

The  Hottentots,  though  very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  have 
often  been  misrepresented,  and  made  worse  than  they  really  are. 
They  are  a  mild,  quiet  and  timid  people,  perfectly  harmless,  and 
though  very  phlegmatic,  they  are  very  affectionate  to  each  other, 
and  not  incapable  of  strong  attachments.  They  have  little  of  the 
kind  of  art  and  cunning  that  most  savage  nations  possess,  and  their 
indolence  seems  to  be  a  disease,  of  which  terror  alone  can  cure 
them.  Though  they  are  very  great  gluttons,  they  stand  hunger 
with  patience ;  and  when  they  cannot  procure  victuals  they  console 
themselves  by  sleeping,  of  which  they  are  passionately  fond.  The 
external  Appearance  of  the  Hottentots  it  far  from  being  prepos- 
sessing; their  faces  are  very  ugly,  having  high  prominent  cheek 
bones,  and  a  narrow  pointed  chin,  forming  a  triangle.  Their  eyei 
are  long  and  narrow,  at  a  great  distance  apart ;  and  their  eye-lids, 
instead  of  forming  an  angle  at  the  extremity  next  the  nose  like 
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Europeans,  are  rounded  into  one  another  like  the  Chinese.  Their 
colour  is  a  yellowish  -brown,  similar  to  that  of  a  faded  leaf;  their 
teeth  are  very 'white,  but  their  hair  is  of  a  very  singular  k'lul, 
growing  irregularly  in  lumps  on  the  head,  and  when  cut  short  is 
D0(  unlike  a  hard  shoe  brush ;  but  when  allowed  to  grow  it  tnisti 
into  small  curls,  and  ha*;gs  like  coarse  fringe  down  their  necks. 
The  rest  of  their  bodies  are  well  proportioned  aud  slender ;  theif 
feet  and  bands  small.  They  have,  when  young,  a  weak  and  effemi* 
nate  appearance,  but  grow  old  very  soon.  It  is  seldom  the  case 
that  a  Hottentot  lives  to  the  age  of  sixty.  They  are  almost. all 
within  the  district  of  the  colony  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  pea* 
santr}',  who  in  the  remote  parts  use  them  in  the  moi^t  barbaroua 
manner,  flogging  them  most  brutally  with  thongs  of  hides,  and  firing 
small  shot  into  their  legs  and  thighs  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 
Nor  is  it  unfrequent  that  the  boor  punishes  a  Hottentot  with  death 
when  enraged.  Some  have  a  very  ridiculous  manner  of  punishing 
them,  by  flogging  not  by  the  number  of  strokes,  but  by  time,  reck- 
oning as  many  pipes  of  tobacco  as  he  deems  the  crime  deserves, 
which  he  deliberately  smokes  whilst  inflicting  the  punishment.  Those 
that  hire  themselves  out  from  year  to  year  as  labourers,  are  not 
much  better  situated  than  those  in  actual  servitude.  Their  salary 
is  very  pitiful,  consisting  in  an  ox  or  a  dozen  of  sheep,  of  about  six  or 
eight  dollars  value  for  the  whole  year;  and  this  trifle  is  detained 
from  them  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions.  If  an  ox  or  a  sheep  it 
missing  the  Hottentot  must  replace  them,  and  dares  not  leave  the 
service  until  he  has  earned  the  value  of  it ;  and  frequently  a  bill 
of  tobacco  or  brandy  is  brought  against  hisn  to  the  whole  amount 
of  his  income.  This  treatment  most  naturally  contributes  in  a  groat 
'  measure  to  their  depopulation.  Their  marriages  are  scarce,  and  sel- 
dom produce  more  than  two  or  three  children,  and  many  of  their 
women  are  barren ;  and  probably  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when 
this  wretched  and  oppressed  tribe  will  be  totally  extinct.  I  was 
told  that  they  are  very  voracious.  AAer  the  animal  they  tix  upon 
is  slain,  they  cut  it  up  into  large  steaks,  into  which  they  place  the 
edge  of  their  knife  and  cut  in  a  spiral  manner  to  the  centre,  pro-* 
ducing  strings  of  meat  two  or  three  yards  long,  which  they  coil  up 
and  broil  on  the  ashes,  this  at  the  same  time  serves  in  lieu  of 
stlt.    When  the  meat  is  hardly  warmed  through,  each  takes  a 
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string  in  both  bands,  and  sooo  gets  through  a  yard  of  fle«h.  b 
this  manner  it  is  not  uufrequent  for  ten  of  Uiem  to  devour  a  mid- 
dling sized  ox,  and  zfier  the  meal  highly  improve  the  polish  of  their 
•kin  by  wiping  their  hands  on  their  bodies  These  frequent  greasy 
baths,  together  with  the  du>*t  and  dirt  they  gather,  at  length  covers 
the  body  with  a  thick  coating  of  black,  which  entirety  hides  the 
real  colour  of  the  skin.  The  young  peasantry  very  frequently 
make  free  with  the  Hottentot  women;  these  illicit  connexion^!  have 
prodticed  a  very  numerous  and  strong  set  of  men  called  bastards.' 
These  are  not  ill  featured,  are  active  and  industrious,  and  generally 
good  drivers. 

The  Bosjessmen  are  very  much  like  the  flottentols,  excepting^ 
that  they  are  more  active  and  alert  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  not 
•o  much  in  lined  to  idleness.  Although  they  are  in  continual 
dread  of  being  surprised  and  taken  by  the  peasants,  tbey  are  cheer- 
ful and  lively,  often  spending  their  nights  in  dancing,  and  keeping 
close  in  their  huts  in  the  day  time.  They  neither  cultivate 
thf"  ground  or  k.?ep  cattle,  but  show  great  sagacity  in  their  man- 
ner of  catching  game.  This  they  effect  by  digging  pits  and  cover- 
ing them  over  with  small  sticks  and  bushes,  piling  stones  on  each 
aide  of  these  traps,  and  place  sticks,  with  black  ostrich  feathers  in 
rows,  to  hinder  the  game  from  going  any  way  than  the  one  leadii^ 
to  the  pit.  The  Dutch  are  greatly  prejudiced  against  them;  |he 
name  of  Bosgessman  seems  universally  to  excite  disagreeable  seiK 
•at ions,  and  is  the  terror  of  the  women  and  children.  A  peasant 
talks  as  coolly  of  shooting  a  couple  of  Bosjessmen  as  he  w^ould  oft 
pair  of  partridges.  I  ly^ve  heard  them  repeatedly  boast  of  having" 
shot  many  of  them.  These  wretched  creatures,  when  oppressed 
by  hunger,  sally  forth  in  bodies,  and  at  the  peril  of  their  liveS|  • 
•eize  cattle  to  snpply  the  wants  of  their  little  families,  and  often 
fight  most  courageously  with  poisoned  arrows  and  darts,  as  thej 
know  if  they  are  taken,  they  are  put  to  death  without  judge  or 
jury,  whether  guilty  or  not.  Their  plundering  expeditions  are 
conducted  with  regularity ;  they  divide  themselves  into  two  par- 
ties, one  to  seiz^  the  cattle  and  the  other  to  harrass  the  pursuers  ; 
and  if  the  latter  party  is  defeated,  the  former  pierce  as  many  of  the 
cattle  as  they  can  get  at  with  their  spears  and  arrows.  Both  Hot* 
tentots  and  Bosjossmen  are^  like  other  savages^  remarkably  quick' 
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ftighted  in  discovering  game  or  anj  thing  at  a  distance.  This  may 
arise  from  continual  practice,  aa  the  experienced  seaman  will  ob- 
serve and  even  distinguish  a  sail  long  before  a  passenger  can  see 
any  thing  of  it 

The  Cafires  are  very  different  from  their  neighbours  both  in  co- 
lour and  manners.  They  are  of  a  glossy  brown,  verging  on  black, 
their  face  and  head  are  as  well  proportioned  as  an  European's ;  only 
they  have  thick  lips  and  flat  noses,  and  are  a  species  of  negroes. 
The  men  are  tall,  athletic  and  manly  in  their  appearance,  with  open 
good  natured  countenances,  indicating  their  being  strangers  to  sufr* 
picion  and  treachery.  Their  women  are  shorter  and  stouter  than 
the  young  female  Hottentots,  and  not  so  delicately  formed;  but 
theii^  lively  and  good  natured  faces,  and  sprightly  manners  make 
the'm  by  far  the  most  agreeable.  The  people  are  warlike  and  in- 
dustrious, and  manufacture  all  their  arms  and  utensils  themselves, 
and  even  smaller  articles ;  such  as  beads  and  trinkets,  that  would 
not  disgrace  an  European  market.  They  are  very  much  attached 
to  their  cattle  and  dogs,  with  whom  they  converse  very  affection- 
ately :  these  in  their  turn  are  very  much  attached  to  their  respect- 
ive owners.  Their.dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hottentots,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  skin  hung  over  their  shoulders,  and  some  trifling 
ornaments,  with  a  narrow  belt,  generally  of  a  jackall  skin ;  the  wo- 
men only  wearing,  beside  a  calf  skin  over  their  shoulders,  an  apron 
of  about  nine  inches  long  and  four  or  five  broad,  which  is  always 
adorned  in  their  grandest  manner,  with  brass  buttons  and  trinkets ; 
and  on  their  heads  they  wear  close  leather  caps,  which  they  take 
great  pains  to  decorate  with  buckles,  shells  and  buttons.  The  men 
paint  their  faces  with  red  ochre,  and  tattoo  their  skins!  They  are 
good  hunters ;  but  what  is  most  singular,  that  though  they  inhabit 
the  sea  coast,  they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  building  canoes  or 
rafts  for  fishing  or  trade. 

In  1796  a  vessel  from  India  w*  cast  away  on  a  part  of  the  coast 
occupied  by  the  colonists.  The  peasantry  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  flocked  to  the  wreck,  not  to  assist  the  unfortunate  sufler- 
crs,  but  to  plunder  every  thing  they  could  get  on  shore  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  even  killed  one  of  their  own  party  who  was  striving 
to  save  a  few  things  for  the  captain  and  officers. 
70 
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In  June,  1797,  8(b  Amencan  ship  r\in  ashore  on  the  coast  of  CaA 
fra.  When  the  tirew  and  passengers,  about  sixty  in  number,  got 
on  shore,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Caffres,  and  expected  every 
minute  to  be  slaughtered  by  these  savages ;  when,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  they  gave  orders  for  an  ox  to  be  roasted  and  distri* 
buted  among  the  sufferers.  Bat  the  Caffres  could  not  withstand 
the  temptation  of  cutting  off  their  metal  buttons,  which  they  did 
without  much  ceremony.  They  then  conducted  them  to  the  houaea 
of  the  colonists,  and  never  touched  any  of  the  rest  of  their  proper- 
ty except  a  just  demand  of  five  ni  dollars  from  the  captain  fior 
their  trouble,  and  an  equal  sum  from  each  of  the  crew.  It  would 
be  an  object  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  of  the  more  civilized 
inhabitants  of  sea  coasts  would  follow  this  example  of  the  Caffirea; 
yet  their  generosity  is  not  to  be  trusted  any  more  than  other  sava- 
ges. When  I  was  in  India  I  saw  an  account  of  the  ship  Grosvenor, 
that  wa^  wrecked  on  this  coast  on  her  return  from  India.  She  split 
on  a  rock,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  crew  and  passengers  got 
on  shore ;  among  the  latter  were  several*  ladies  of  distinction,  who 
were  returning  to  England.  The  Caffres  stripped  them  of  almost 
every  thing  they  had  on  after  some  resistance  froi^  the  crew,  who 
were  soon  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Caffres,  except- 
ing four  or  five,  who  after  many  difficulties  and  dangers  got  to  the 
cape,  where  they  related  the  particulars  of  that  unhappy  circum- 
stance. They  said  the  ladies  had  tried  to  conceal  their  jewels  m 
their  hair,  hut  the  Caffres  soon  found  out  this  stratagem,  and  cut 
every  lock  of  their  ^hair  off;  and  after  stripping  them  naked,  drag- 
ged them  off  with  them,  probably  to  their  kraals  or  villi^es,  where 
they  kept  them  to  cohabit  with.  This  usage  to  ladies  of  delicate 
feelings,  and  educated  so  tenderly  as  they  most  certainly  were,  ex- 
cited genera]  compassion.  Several  waggons  were  fitted  out  front 
the  cape  to  go  in  search  of  them,  but  all  their  mquiries  and  searches 
were  in  vain,  for  they  were  never  after  heard  of.  1  hare  since 
beard  that  about  fifteen  years  after  the  Grosvenor^s  shipwreck,  sev* 
era!  grown  up  mulatto  boys  had  been  seen  about  that  coast,  and  it 
was  strongly  conjectured  that  these  lads  were  sons  to  the  abore 
mentioned  ladies  by  their  Caffre  gallants. 

I  have  seen  many  wild  beasts  at  the  cape,  such  as  lions,  tygers^ 
leopards,  zebras,  and  several  different  species  of  the  antelope,  and 
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manj  others  of  inferior  kind.  1  aip  told  that  the  lion  will  single 
out  a  Hottentot  from  among  a  lot  of  people,  and  will  follow  him 
with  the  greatest  ferocity,  which  may  prohably  arise  from  the  Hot- 
tentot's being  naked,  and  the  rest  encumbered  with  clothes.  Kezt 
to  a  Hottentot  he  is  fondest  of  a  h^rse ;  but  sheep,  because  as  I  sup- 
pose be  does  not  like  the  trouble  of  taking  off  its  wool,  he  never 
condescends  to  put  his  paws  on.  The  elephant,  the  largest  and 
most  docile  of  the  quadrupeds,  was  once  very  numerous,  but  now 
they  are  very  scarce  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  They  gene- 
rally keep  in  droves,  each  having  its  female  to  which  they  are 
very  much  attached.  When  a  male  or  female  is  killed  or  taken^ 
its  companion  become^  mournful,  and  even  comfortless ;  it  leavea 
the  drove  and  rambles  about  by  itself,  and  often  dies  of  grie£ 
These  animals  are  chiefly  caught  in  pits,  covered  with  branches, 
and  some  of  their  favourite  fruits  or  leaves  placed  in  the  (Senior  to 
entice  them  to  walk  over  and  fall  into  the  pit  By  this  meand  they 
become  a  less  dangerous  game  than  by  hunting  them,  which  has 
often  proved  fatal  to  the  hunters ;  for  as  soon  as  one  is  wounded, 
it  fslces  round  and  furiously  strikes  about  with  its  trunk,  and  though 
clumsy  m  appearance,  is  considerably  active.  They  can  likewise 
be  taken  by  stratagem  and  domesticated^  by  letting  a  tame  female 
go  among  a  drove  of  wild  ones.  She  will  seldom  fail  of  coaxing 
a  male  back  with  her  to  her  stable,  in  which  the  visitor  is  imme- 
diately secured,  and  reduced  by  hunger  to  obedience. 

When  I  was  at  the  cape  in  1796,  the  Dutch  were  making  pre- 
parations to  defend  the  place  in  aase  of  an  attack,  and  ordered  the 
militia  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  to  the  town,  te  perform  evolu* 
tions,  and  to  keep  in  readiness  in  case  their  services  should  be 
wanting;  and  after  a  short  stay  in  and  about  the  town,  they  retired 
and  made  room  for  other  corps  to  go  through  the  same  process* 
This  militia  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  some  of  which  were  from 
the  utoiost  limits  of  the  colony,  and  both  men  and  horses  made  the 
most  droll  and  ridiculous  appearance  that  can  be  imagined.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  picture  of  the  celebrated  Hudibras  on  horse- 
back, have  seen  a  complete  likeness  of  a  Cape  of  Good  Hope  light 
horseman.  Through  the  medium  of  these  people  1  learned  more 
of  the  character  of  the  Bosjessmen  and  Caffi*es,  and  got  more  in- 
formation respecting  the  interior  of  the  country  from  them,  than 
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from  any  other  source.   They  likeirise  gnve  aeyeitiY  curtous  detulv 
of  their  different  ways  of  hunting  wild  beasts.     Their  methcM)  of 
hunting  the  lion  seemed  to  show  the  most  prowess  of  any.    Thr«e 
of  them  on  horseback,  armed  with  muskets,  sally  out  in  quest  of  a 
lion,  and  choose  as  open  a  part  of  the  country  as  possible  for  the 
scene*  of  action.    As  soon  as  they  get  sight  of  one  of  these  aoiinals, 
they  separate  to  a  certain  distance  from  each  other;   then  the 
one  nearest  the  animal  dismounts  and  fires  his  piece,  with  as  good 
an  aim  as  he  possibly  can  take,  and  immediately  remounts  his  horse^ 
and  is  furioiii^ly  pursued  by  the  animal ;  the  second  dismomits  and 
fires,  on  which  the  first  is-relicved,  as  the  animal  alWays  pursoes 
the  one  th'^t  has  the  last  shot  at  him;  the  third  relieves  the  second, 
by  which  the  first  has  time  to  reload  his  piece  and  relieve  the 
third.     In  this  manner  they  harrass  the  lion  until  he  is  at  last  cov- 
ered with  wounds ;  when  ezhaasted  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  im 
own  inelTectual  fury,  he  submits  to  his  fate,  and  his  skin  is  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  plantation.     But  this  recital  may  be  subject  to 
some  exag^fc ration,  as  nothing  terrifies  a  horse  more  than  a  lion; 
for  the  formor  will  fiy  through  fire  and  water  on  hearing  them 
roar,  even  at  a  distance.     Whether  these  peasant^  horses  can  be 
trained  up  to  this  method  of  bunting  or  not,  t  shall  leave  to  the  de* 
cision  of  those  that  are  more  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  my** 
self.     The  lion  is  the  most  lazy  of  all  the  beasts  of  prey,  which  it 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  both  Hottentots  and  peasants,  as  he 
will  never  give  liimself  the  trouble  of  pursuing  his  prey  except  he 
is  pre5>scd  by  hunger.     There  are  still  many  of  them  in  difiierent 
part*  of  the  colony,  and  for  all  their  reputed  generosity  in  not  at- 
tacking a  sleeping  person,  are  very  treacherous:  lying  in  ambush 
like  other  bea<»ts  of  prey,  until  his  rfctim  is  near  enoi^fh  for  bit 
majesty  to  leap  conveniently  upon.    The  peasants  frequently  catch 
th^m  with  trap  guns.    They  say  the  lion  o<)en  %hts  with  the  bof- 
fatoe,  and  is  generally  victorious.     This  he  efiects  by  lying  in  am* 
bush,  ind  when  he  sees  fit,  ieaps  at  the  bufTaloe,  fixing  one  paw  «t 
its  thi  oat,  and  the  o(her  on  its  forehead,  and  turning  the  buffaloe't 
head,  pins  it  fa^t  with  its  own.  horns  to  the  ground,  and  keeps  him 
there  until  he  bleeds  to  death. 

I  visited  the  vineyard  of  Constantia  in  one  of  my  excursions  into 
the  oounti7,  and  was  very  much'  delighted  with  the  Itteatocss  and 
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ele^nce  of  the  buildings^  and  the  manner  the  lands  were  laid  out, 
both  for  utility  and  plea^ture.  The  vintners  had  all  the  appearance 
of  opulence,  were  polite  and  hospitable,  and  knew  better  how  to 
enjoj  life  than  their  fellow  colonists,  the  grain  farmers  and  gra- 
ziers. I  drank  of  the  wine  on  the  spot,  and  found  it  the  most  ex- 
quisite I  fcad  ever  tasted.  It  is  of  an  oily  nature,  so  rich  that  more 
than  one  or  two  glasses  would  satiate,  and  can  oaiy  be  used  spar* 
ingly  as  a  choice  liquor,  and  not  as  a  beverage.  This  plantation, 
as  I  have  remarked  before,  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world  for  its 
wines,  which  is  equalled  in  flavour  by  none  whatever. 

Wood  is  very  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  Some  fami- 
lies have  two  or  three  slaves  constantly  employed  in  gathering  fag« 
gots  for  the  kitchen,  which  is  the  only  jfire  they  keep  in  the  house. 
This  method,  or  buying  it  by  cart  loads,  a  equally  expensive,  and 
will  amount  in  a  moderate  family  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
jBfty  dollars  annually.  But  in  the  interior  there  are  many  useful 
sorts  of  wood  and  timber,  arrowing  in  extensive  forest** ;  but  it  is  very 
dear  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  <^p(&n^e  of  the  land  carriage, 
I  will  mention  a  few  kiiid^,  with  their  colcuial  names  and  quali-* 
ties,  for  the  bene/it  of  those  who  might  wish  to  make  repairs  a( 
!he  cape.  The  autincequas  geel-hout  it  not  uftlike  deal,  and  grows 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  without  a  branch,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  veiy  good  for  beams  and  planks.  The  zwart-yzer-hout^and 
wit*yzer-hout  are  very  hard,  and  are  used  chietiy  for  axles  of 
wheels,  ploughs,  &c.  The  Hottentot^s  bourbonge  is  a  species  of 
lignum  yitae,  but  not  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  that  wood. 
The  niest-hout  is  very  hard,  and  stands  water  remarkably  well, 
Wit-essen  is  close  and  soft,  and  is  recommended  for  planks  in  boat 
building.  Keur-hout  and  witte-hout  are  light  and  soft,  and  good  for 
spars,  rafters,  dtc.  Roode-ells  stands  water  well,  and  is  commonly 
used  in  mill  works.  There  are  also  buckan-hotit,  daon-hout,  wit- 
peer,  rood-^eer,  olyven-hout,  hart-peer,  and  zwarte-hout,  all  of 
which  are  hard  and  tough,  and  are  used  for  waggon  wheels,  ploughs 
and  house  carpentering,  beside  several  other  kinds  fit  for  house- 
hold furniture,  veneering,  and  other  purposes. 

There  is  a  little  brown  bird  of  the  species  of  the  cuckoo,  called 
by  the  farmers  the  honey  bird,  from  its  pointing  out  and  conduct- 
iog  people  to  the  nests  of  beeBj  by  a  chirping  and  whistling  noise ; 
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flying  from  bush  to  bush,  and  fluttering:  hi<  wings  tiiitll  the  diBCOTeiy 
19  made,  for  which  service  he  receives  a  part  of  the  booty,  which 
he  could  not  procure  himself.  They  say  he  also  indicates  with 
certainty  the  dens  of  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles.  *  hi  betraj-> 
ing  the  bees  self  interest  is  concerned,  but  discovering  the  approach 
of  danger  most  proceed  from  some  very  different  motive.  Thia 
imaccountable  bird  is  u^ed  with  the  same  deference  by  the  colooists 
as  the  robin  red  breast  is  with  us,  and  appear  to  l>e  con^iou9  of 
this  patronage,  showing  no  timidity  ob  the  approach  of  a  penoiu 
There  is  another  bird  which  is  held  sacred  both  by  the  colonist* 
and  Hottentots.  This  bird  is  called  the  secretary  bird,  from  the 
feathers  oa  its  crest,  which  they  say  locks  like  a  pen  stuck  in  the 
side  of  its  head,  like  a  merchant's  clerk ;  which  ridiculous  compa- 
rison increases  the  dignity  of  the  bird,  as  every  thing  relative  to 
koopman  or  merchant,  is  deemed  the  highest  in  rank  at  the  cape. 

The  snakes  are  numerous  and  more  or  less  poisonous,  and  some 
are  very  large.  When  one  of  them  has  coiled  itself  around  aoj 
thing,  the  Hottentots  will  dy)  the  end  of  a  stick  in  a  dark  brows 
liquid,  extracted  from  tobacco,  which  they  call  tobacco  oil,  and 
hold  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  snake,  who  always  puts  its  tongue  out 
when  enraged,  and  as  soon  as  it  takes  the  liquid  it  falls  into  coo* 
Tulsions  and  dies,  appearing  shrunk  and  hard  as  if  dried  in  the  sun* 
The  Hottentots  say  the  strongest  poison  may  be  extracted  from 
tobacco,  but  they  do  not  rub  it  on  the  points  of  their  arrows  as  it 
loses  its  strength  by  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  poison  with  which  the  Caffrcs  and  wild  Flottentots  envenom 
ibe  points  of  their  arrows,  is  extracted  from  a  spider  of  a  very  large 
and  ugly  species,  which  lives  in  the  holes  that  it  makes  in  the  earth, 
and  covers  it  over  with  a  strong  web,  like  a  trap  door,  which  i|t 
opens  to  watch  for  its  prey,  and  shtits  at  the  approach  of  noise; 
this  spider  they  all  agree  contains  the  rankest  poison  of  any  reptile 
at  the  cape* 

On  our  homeward  passage,  after  being  completely  *rouDd  th* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  has  been  before  stated,  we  run  across  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean  in  latitudes  between  28^  and  30<^  south ;  and 
when  we  had  got  on  the  American  side  we  took  a  regular  wind 
from  the  south-south-east,  which  continued  till  we  had  made  lati* 
tude  V*  north ;  we  then  had  west  and  north  west  wifub  the  greater 
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part  of  the  time  until  we  were  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of 
Baibadoes.  This  is  a  circumstance  that  is  rather  nncommon  ia 
making  this  passi^,  between  longitude  35^  and  60^  west 

The  false  information  which  i  received  from  Capt.  Sieur  Coof^ 
that  there  wa»  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bhtaio, 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  aniietj,  and  kept  my  mind  in  such  a 
perpetual  agitation,  that  my  spirits  became  depressed,  and  I  lost 
my  appetite  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  scarcely  eat  any  thing ; 
and  my  limbs  became  so  benumbed  that  they  were  almost  useless. 
Our  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the  crew 
were  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  suffering  incident  to  sueh  a  long 
Toyage ;  besides  they  were  ali  sick  with  a  very  troublesome  and 
alarming  disorder,  the  nature  ancT cause  of  which  was  entirely  qof 
known  to  me,  and  they  were  in  such  a  feeble  state,  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  perform  the  common 
duties  of  the  ship.  My  reflections  at  the  time,  and  after  my  arrival 
home,  were  that  I  should  rather  prefer  an  honourable  death,  tfaaa 
to  undei^  such  hardships  and  severe  trials  as  I  experienced  during 
this  passsage  and  had  frequently  before  endured  while  at  sea. 

We  attempted  to  speak  with  every  vessel  that  we  saw  on  the 
passage,  to  get  information  concerning  the  war ;  but  they  all  ap» 
peared  to  shun  us  as  much  as  posHible,  and  we  were  unable  to  gaia 
any  intelligence  till  the  8th  of  July,  when  in^latitudik  26*"  36'  north 
and  longitude  61°  31  west,  we  saw  a  ^ail  to  the  north  east,  stand- 
ing to  the  westward ;  we  at  first  thought  her  to  be  a  Bermudiaa 
privateer  and  called  all  hands  to  quaiters ;  but  on  coming  up  with 
and  speaking  her,  she  proved  to  be  the  schooner  Eliza-and-Margaret 
from  Teneriffe,  bound  to  Norfolk;  from  her  we  obtained  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  there  was  no  war,  which  news  enlivened 
and  animated  our  spirits  very  much.  The  Captain  treated  us  with 
every  mark  of  politeness  and  humanity,  and  supplied  us  with  a 
share  of  what  httle  refreshments  he  had  on  board.  We  proceeded 
on  our  voyage  in  much  better  spirits  from  the  information  and  re- 
lief we  had  obtained,  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  when  in  latitude  33* 
ff  north  and  longitude  56°  37'  west,  we  spoke  the  schooner  Ham* 
ilton,  from  Freeport,  Maine,  captain* Luffden,  who  was  very  kind 
to  us.  He. divided  one  bushel  of  potatoes  with  us,  which  was  all 
he  bad,  and  gare  us  live  or  six  pounds  of  butter^  which  was  like- 
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wise  half  he  had,  besides  supplying  us  with  every  article  in  his 
power  to  make  us  comfortable.  For  these  and  all  other  similar 
favours  1  shall  always  hold  myself  bound  in  honour  and  gratitude 

'  publicly  to  acknowledge. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1807,  we  arrived  safely  in  Boston  harboar, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years.  Myself  and  crew  were  so 
much  worn  out,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
that  we  were  enabled  to  recover  ouf  health  again ;  they  all  reco- 
vered however,  except  one,  who  died  soon  after  he  landed,  with 
a  languishing  complaint. 

When*I  arrived,  as  well  as  on  several  other  voyages,  I  found  the 
compass  to  be  out  of  order,  so  that  th'ey  would  not  traverse  quick, 
and  when  the  ship  was  lying  in  still  water,  they  were  so  stiff  that 
it  was  difficult  to  make  them  mote  so  that  the  true  point  could  be 
ascertained.     So;ne  navigators  have  attributed  the  caise  to  iron 

.  being  put  in  the  binnacle ;  but  that  I  think  is  a  mistake,  as  all  the 
iron  in  that  part  of  the  ship  is  small.  The  experience  that  I  hare 
bad  has  satisfied  me  of  the  true  cause^  which  is,  that  the  magnetic 
power  by  which  they  are  moved  is  lost,  and  after  a  compass  has 
been  on  board  a  ship  one  year  it  should  be  retouched  with  a  mag*- 
net.  I  was  entering  Boston  harbour  in  1802,  from  Canton,  in  the 
night,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  when  all  our  dependance  was  on  the 
bearing  of  the  light. '*  I  had  two  binnacle,  one  azimuth,  and  on^ 
cabin  hanging  compass,  and  an  officer  by  each  of  them,  when  it 
was  found  that  no  two  of  them  agreed.  There  is  no  way  to  re- 
medy it  but  by  a  magnet,  which  ships  commonly  have  en  board , 
with  which  they  can  be  touched — the  process  is  very  simple. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 


Semaite  upon  Embargfoes  «nd  other  Commercial  RestrictioM-^Vcyage  to 
the  Island  of  St  BarthokimeW9-r>The  -ship  Perseverance  seized  by  the 
government  there,  for  an  alleged  violatien  of  thejr  revenue  laws— Kmi^ 
from  the  place  and  run  out  by  the  forts-— Hurricane— Passage  home. 

A  SHORT  time  before  I  arrived  m  the  United  States  from  mj 
last  Tojage,  the  rencounter  took  place  between  hia  Britannic  Majes- 
ty^a  ship  Leopard  of  50  guns,  and  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
which  caosed  considerable  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  produced  a  great  stagnation  in  business*  Ab 
embargo  was  laid  on  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December  follow- 
ing, which  was  continued  during  fourteen  months,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  non-intercourse  law  and  other  restrictions  upon  commerce. 
These  measures  very  seriouslj  injured  me  in  my  professional  pur- 
suits ;  and  I,  like  many  others  who  depended  upon  commerce  for 
a  living,  was  compelled  to  lay  on  my  oars,  and  wait  for  better 
times. 

I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  intn^uce  a  few  remarks  upoa 
the  subject  of  embargoes.  They  have  always  been  considered  at ' 
impolitic  among  comnl^rcial  nations,  particularly  when  continued 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  disconcerts  the  whole  system  of  navi- 
gation and  throws  it  completely  into  confutston.  An  argument  may 
be  urged  by  those  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  merchants  and  mariners  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  their 
own  property;  and  that  by  going  to  sea  with  it  at  an  improper 
time  would  be  liable  to  lose  the  whole ;  9mA  that  it  may  he  aeeei- 
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'  tary  to  lay  an  embargo  for  the  express  purpose  of  saving-  them 
from  ruin.     Such  kind  of  reasoning  as  this  I  will  answer  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  manner,  that  merchants  and  mariners  know  what  the  risque 
is  io  sending  vessels  to  sea,  much  better  than  legislatire  bodies  do; 
it  being  a  business  that  their  profession  makes  them  well  acquamt^ 
ed  with.     By  their  knowledge  and  experience,  and  from  the  infor- 
mation possessed  by  insurance  offices,  they  can  very  readiij  detei- 
mine  whether  it  will  be  profitable  to  risque  at  sea  or  not.     If  the 
exigency  of  the  times,  or  the  difficulties  in  our  relations  with  A>re%n 
nations,  'u  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  the  putting  on  an  embargo  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  it  ef- 
fectually. 

It  would  be,  in  my  humbly  opinion,  much  more  wise  forJegiaJa- 
tures  to  be  very  cautious  in  adopting  any  kind  of  commercial  restric- 
tions whatever,  and  if  they  intended  to  do  any  thing  that  wonki  be 
a  real  benefit  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  let  them  take  mea- 
sures in  season  to  provide  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  protect  com- 
merce ;  and  let  the  navy  department  be,  like  that  of  some  other  com- 
mercial nations,  separate  from  the  other  branches  of  the  gorem- 
ment;  to  be  conducted  by  a  board  of  admiralty,  consisting  of  the 
best  and  most  experienced  men  in  the  country.  Give  this  board  the 
means  and  authority  to  increase  and  regulate  the  navy  upon  a  pru- 
dent and  frugal  plan  ;  and  not  interfere  with  the  commerdal  con- 
cerns of  the  nation  without  obtaining  their  advice  on  the  subject 
By  adopting  this  plan  and  pursuing  it  with  an  honest  and  proper 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  1  am  very  much  mistaken  in  my  calcula- 
tions, if  it  does  not  make  a  nation  respected  abroad  and  prosperous 
at  home. 

In  the  year  1 810,  in  consequence  of  having  put  some  China 
goods  on  board  the  ship  Perseverance,  which  was  then  owned  by 
me,  to  save  the  debenture,  1  took  a  short  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
dispose  of  them.  On  preparing  for  the  voyage  1  was  advised  by 
my  friends  to  engage  some  person  to  go  as  captain  of  the  ship,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  easy  and  convenient  for  myself.  I  aceord- 
ingly  agreed  with  captain  William  Cook  of  Boston,  who  went  with 
me  in  that  capacity.  The  island  of  St.  Bartholomews  was  the 
place  we  vi«»*'*'^  ""^  An  our  arrival  there  I  found  it  to  be  in  all 
respects  a  ort  belonging  to  Sweden.    I  soon  asce^ 
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tained  that  the  people  there  had  learned  all  those  little  inean  dif- 
honourable  practices  that  are  so  commoD  at  the  pre  sent  day.  All 
the  West  Indian  produce  they  had  for  sale  came  from  other  islandSi 
as  this  place  does  not  afford  scarcely  any  thing  of  itself,  except  a 
imall  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  kind  of  trafSc  which 
they  carried  on  naturally  made  them  sharpers.  I  found  that  the 
manner  in  which  those  that  arrived  there  transacted  business,  waf 
to  enter  and  pay  duty  on  but  a  small  part  of  their  cargoes,  and  to 
fee  the  different  officers  and  smuggle  the  greatest  part  of  it.  I 
told  the  collector  and  the  other  officers,  that  it  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  smtrggie  an  article,  as  1  did  not  like  to  be  concerned  iu 
any  kind  of  illicit  trade  whatever.  • 

I  conducted  my  business  while  at  this  place  openly,  and  in  at 
correct  a  manner  as  was  possible,  under  existing  circumstances.  I 
I  sold  a  quantity  of  dried  cod  fistrto  a  captain  Conn,  who  was  an 
American  from  Connecticut,  and  was  doing  business  there  as  a  mer- 
chant He  agreed  to  pay  me  in  St.  Croix  rum,  provided  I  would 
wait  thirty  days,  till  it  could  be  brought  from  that  island,  which  I 
consented  to  do.  During  the  time  that  I  was  waiting  for  the  rum 
to  arrive,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  spending  the  evening 
with  the  collector,  and  sometimes  in  company  with  the  goyemor 
and  judge.  I  repeatedly  told  them  all,  of  my  purchasing  the  rum 
of  captain  Conn,  and  that  I  was  waiting  for  it  to  arrive  from  St. 
Croix.  When  it  arrived  I  immediately  called  on  the  collector,  and 
requested  a  permit  for  forty-five  hogsheads  of  rum  to  be  put  on 
board  the  Perseverance.  He  told  me  that  according  to  law  it  must 
be  landed  to  secure  the  import  duty ;  but  he  would  allow  it  to  be 
brought  to  the  custom-house  quay,  where  he  would  t^ke  an 
uccount  of  it,  that  the  duties,  both  import  and  export,  might  be  se- 
cured. Capt.  Cook  performed  that  duty  and  took  the  rnm  from 
on  board  the  droger  and  carried  it  to  the  quay  as  ordered,  and  the 
collector  took  an  account  of  each  hogshead  of  it  with  his  owa  hand, 
as  captain  Cook  informed  me. 

When  1  was  ready  to  clear  out  the  ship,  I  desired  a  man  named 

Shoemaker,  who  had  assisted  me  as  broker,  to  make  out  my  clea- 

•rance^  and  as  he  had  knowledge  of  every  article  of  cai^o  that  was 

on  board  the  ship,  charged  him  to  be  very  particular,  and  not  to 

emit  the  least  thing  whatever;  that  as  1  had  gone  straight  so  far, 
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I  was  determioed  to  finish  mj  business  with  them,  without  maiking 
my^eXf  in  the  least  liable  to  aoj  kind  of  difficulty.  The  reasoo 
why  I  was  thus  particular,  was  on  account  of  having  been  remind- 
ed by  captain  Conn  and  others,  that  as  I  bad  not  given  the  oflicen 
any  thing  by  way  of  a  bribe,  they  would  seize  the  ship  on  the  most 
trifling  pretence,  if  any  thing  should  be  led  so  as  to  put  it  in  their 
power.  The  clearance  was  accordingly  made  out  by  Shoemaker, 
and  the  forty-five  hogsheads  of  rum  were  omitted.  1  was  veiy 
much  engaged  with  other  business,  and  did  not  examine  the  ont- 
ward  manifest  careful  enough  to  discover  the  mistake ;  but  took  the 
papers,  and  went  with  my  broker  to  the  collector  and  paid  the  du- 
ties in^louhloons  and  light  Johannes^  on  which  there  would  be  a  loss 
if  brought  to  the  United  States.  When  I  had  settled  the  business,  I 
asked  him  in  the  presence  of  several  respectable  persons,  if  i  had 
complied  with  all  the  points  of  law,  and  if  I  had  not  begged  of  him 
that  he  would  let  me  know,  as  I  did  not  wish  for  any  favour  that 
the  law  did  not  allow  of.  His  answer  was,  that  I  had  done  eveiy 
thing  the  law  required,  and  had  conducted  my  business  in  a  fair 
and  honourable  manner ;  that  I  had  paid  more  duties  than  all  the 
vessels  that  had  been  in  the  port  during  my  stay  there.  In  a  day 
or  two  ai\er  we  were  ready  to  go  to  sea,  and  took  measures  ac- 
cordingly.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  place,  that  when  a  vessel  is 
ready  to  go  to  sea,  to  hoist  the  colours  half  mast  high  as  a  signal  for 
the  searcher  to  come  on  board  and  examine  the  cargo,  and  see  if 
there  is  any  thing  that  was  not  in  the  manifest ;  if  he  finds  an  omis* 
sion  the  mistake  can  be  corrected  any  time  before  the  coloun  are 
hoisted  up  to  t^  mast  head,  without  violating  the  law ;  but  after 
that,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  be  seized.  This  custom  my  captain 
and  crew,  as  well  as  myself,  were  ignorant  of;  but  the  captain 
hoisted  them  up  half  mast,  as  he  was  directed,  for  the  searcher  to 
Gome  on  board,  and  when  examining  the  caigo,  he  saw  the  rum 
and  asked  what  it  was ;  on  being  told,  he  said  it  was  not  in  the 
manifest ;  but  (hat  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  the  owner  wi»  on 
shore  and  the  collector  being  his  friend,  the  mistake  could  be  easily 
corrected,  and  ordered  the  captain  to  hoist  the  colours  up  to  th^ 
mast  head.  The  moment  this  was  done  the  ship  was  liable  1^ 
their  law  to  be  seized,  and  it  was  immediately  put  in  force. 
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The  first  I  knew  of  the  transaction  was,  one  of  the  officers  be- 
Ionising  to  the  ship  came  on  shore  and  told  roe  that  there  were 
people  put  on  board  the  ship  and  they  were  getting  up  the  anchor 
in  order  to  haul  her  up  as  near  to  the  custom-house  quay  as  she 
could  lie,  to  unlade  her.  I  immediately  went  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  captains  Sanborn  and  Crocker,  and  found  the  harbour^ 
master,  several  Europeans,  soldiers,  and  seventeen  negroes,  who 
were  employed,  as  the  officer  had  informed  me,  in  getting  the  ship 
up  so  that  they  could  more  conveniently  unlade  her.  1  inquired 
into  the  cause,  and  after  being  satisfied  of  their  whole  plan,  I  re- 
quested the  harbour  master  to  desist  for  the  present,  and  go  ob 
shore  with  me  and  see  the  collector,  and  that  i  had  no  doubt  but 
that  i  could  settle  the  business  in  tive .  minutes  ;  that  the  mistake 
was  SQ  evident,  they  could  not  help  viewing  it  as  such,  and  permit 
it  to  be  corrected  without  any  hesitation ;  but  if  they  see  fit  to  fine 
me,  as  was  the  practice  there,  1  had  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
and  bills  of  exchange  on  board,  and  could  settle  it  shortly.  He  did 
as  1  requested,  and  we  went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  the  two 
captains,  and  stated  to  the  collector  the  whole  affair,  lie  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said  it  was  by  the  govemor^s  orders.  I  then 
waited  on  the  governor  and  told  him  my  story.  He  said  that 
Shoemaker  was  a  d — d  rascal,  and  made  use  of  much  similar  coarse 
language.  I  a^ked  him  what  1  was  to  do,  and  why  he  could  not 
have  been  kind  enough  to  have  given  me  timely  notice,  that  I 
might  have  avoided  the  difficulty ;  when  he  made  answer  that  jt 
was  the  collectors  fault.  I  then  told  him  that  the  collector  said 
the  ship  was  seized  by  his  excellency ^s  orders.  He  replied,  that 
it  was  the  judge's  fault.  1  leA  him  and  went  to  the  judge,  and 
after  telling  my  business,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  very 
coolly  informed  me  that  their  law  was  violated ;  but  that  I  should 
have  a  fair  trial.  I  then  attempted  to  reason  with  him,  and  told 
him  how  unreasonable  it  was  to  suppose  1  meant  to  smuggle,  as 
the  property  in  dispute  had  been  carried  and  inspected  at  the  cus* 
torn  house  quay,  in  a  public  manner ;  that  the  ship  and  cargo  was 
all  my  own,-  and  by  taking  it  from  me  would  make  me  a  beggar ; 
and  asked  him  to  accept  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  fine,  or  any 
thing  el^e  he  chose  to  call  it,  and  let  me  pay  the  duty  en  the  nwi. 
He  smiled,  and  said,  ^^  not  for  five  times  that  sunr.^ 
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I  then  retaraed  to  the  goreroor  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no 
way  that  I  could  extricate  myself  from  the  embarrasi^ment,  short 
of  a  law  suit,  which  1  viewed  with  abhorrence.  He  unfeelinglj 
replied,  that  the  law  must  and  should  have  its  course,  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  might,  either  to  me  or  any  other  person,  i 
had  now  become  perfectly  convinced,  that  they  were  detennioed 
to  take  every  advantage  of  me  that  they  possibly  could,  and  ex* 
pressed  myself  pretty  fully  and  with  some  degree  of  warmth  on 
the  occasion ;  telling  him  what  my  opinion  was  of  their  conduct 
toward  me,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  were  actuated.  I 
took  leave  of  his  excellency  and  re-crossed  the  harbour  in  compa- 
ny with  captain  Sanborn  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  were 
my  Aiends,  and  were  very  much  interested  on  my  account.  I 
looked  around  and  asked  a  few  questions,  and  found  all  who 
were  near  me  were  friendly.  They  said  that  their  services  were 
at  my  command  and  were  ready  t»  do  any  thing  for  me  that  wat 
in  their  power.  I  duly  considered  all  the  consequences,  and  the 
importance  it  would  be  to  me  to  lose  the  ship  and  cai^o,  and  de- 
liberated on  the  subjeet  more  than  what  had  been  usual  for  me  to 
do.  I  concluded  that  there  was  no  alternative  left,  but  to  go  ta 
sea  with  the  ship  in  defiance  of  them^  and  that  would  be  a  very- 
dangerous  achievement  to  effect,  as  she  lay  under  the  guns  of  two 
heavy  batteries.  I  made  up  my  mind,  however,  to  go  to  sea  or 
perish  in  the  attempt ;  my  opinion  was  as  Pope  says, .  that  ^  the 
mind  is  the  standard  of  the  man,''  and  although  my  mind  had  been 
so  frequently  drawn  upon,  and  so  much  impaired  by  troubles,  yet 
I  felt  confident  it  would  stand  the  charge,  where  the  object  was 
worthy  of  the  attempt,  and  ibis  occasion  I  thought  called  for  such 
exertion.  1  made  my  determination  known  to  three  or  four  of  mj 
jGiends,  who  seemed  much  pleased  to  hear  it.  They  said  that  no- 
thing would  gratify  them  more  than  for  me  to  extricate  myself 
from  such  an  unprincipled  and  rapacious  set  as  they  were,  and  dis- 
appoint them  in  their  hopes  of  robbing  me  of  my  property.  I  re- 
quested them  to  ge  on  board  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  crew,  and  to  assist  me  in  getting  the  ship  out  of  the  har- 
bour, which  we  did  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  te  prevent  va,  with- 
•ut  sustaining  but  trifling  damage. 
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I  have  been  more  particular  in  describing  this  transaction,  ou 
account  of  ita  causing  considerable  conversation  at  the  time,  and 
'many  reports  concerning  it  may  have  got  into  circulation,  which 
are  not  correct.  I  applied  to  captain  Sanborn  for  the  favour  of 
taking  from  his  journal  the  partictriars  of  this  affair,  which  I  knew 
were  taken  down  bj  him  at  the  time,  and  received  from  him  the 
following  letter,  which  I  insert  in  order  that  the  reader  may  not 
depend  upon  my  own  story  ;  hut  have  the  evidence  of  a  specta** 
tor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  every  circumstance. 


Bangor^  Jfov^nber^  1816. 
Capt.  AMASA  DELANO. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  FEEL  reproved  that  I  have  delayed  for  so  long  a  time  to  repeat 
to  yon  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  recovery  of  the  ship  Per- 
severance, when  unjustly  seized  bj  the  government  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomews. 

On  the  10th  September,  1810,  as  yon  was  closing  your  businesa 
with  your  commission  merchant,  ap  officer  from  the  ship  came  on 
•bore  and  hastily  informed  you,  that  the  searcher  had  been  on 
board,  examined  the  carg»  book,  found  an  omission  in  the  clear- 
ance of  forty  seven  puncheons  of  rum,  and  that  the  ship  was 
seized. 

You  then  requested  me  to  accompany  you  to  the  collector,  we 
instantly  crossed  the  harbour  to  his  office.  You  represented  the 
ease  to  him,  and  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  evident  enough  from 
the  contingent  circumstances,  that  there  was  no  design  on  your 
part  to  defraud  the  revenue.  He  replied  that  he  was  very  sorry, 
but  that  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to  remedy  it ;  that  the  search- 
er had  been  there  with  the  report  and  had  gone  to  the  office  of 
the  govemor^s  secretary  to  libel  the  ship ;  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  see  him  be{pre  he  arrived  there,  or  it  would 
be  too  late  to  stop  the  libel  short  of  a  trial.  We  therefore  set 
out  to  find  thia  sable  gentleman  at  bia  own  house,  but  'not  finding 
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him  there  we  proceeded  to  the  secretary's  office.  The  secretaiy 
then  informed  you  that  the  ship  was  libelled,  and  all  repre^^enta- 
tion  and  ail  arrangement  was  unavailing  with  him.  Hi«  reply  wai 
that  ^^the  trial  must  take  place,  and  the  ship  they  would  have; 
but  that  you  might  for  your  satisfaction  see  the  governor  on  the 
fubject."  The  governor  after  hearing  your  statement,  replied, 
that  he  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  and  after  some  9evere  invec- 
tive against  your  merchant,  said  that  ^*^he  could  not  help  bis  mis- 
takes, and  this  was  not  the  iirst ;''  and  that  there  was  no  waj  to 
get  the  ship  unless  you  could  make  some  compromise  with  the 
judge.  You  accordingly  called  on  the  judge  alojne,  and  as  1  theo 
understood  it,  he  thought  that  a  salvo  of  twenty-tive  hundred  dol- 
lars, about  the  worth  of  the  rum,  would  be  an  inducement  to  him 
to  use  bk  influence  with  the  governor  to  relieve  the  ship  from 
her  embarrassment ;  and  that  he  thought  that  he  should  succeed. 
You  then  returned  to  the  governor  and  after  much  dispassionate 
though  unavailing  argument  and  entreaty,  you  told  him  that  yoa 
•aw  plainly  that  in  the  face  of  all  justice  and  reason  they  were 
combined  to  rob  you  of  your  property ;  and  that  you  was  compeiled 
to  believe  them  a  set  of  scoundrels,  and  quit  the  abode  of  his  ex- 
cellency. We  then  returned  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  barboar, 
and  learned,  that  in  the  mean  time  the  government  had  put  on 
board  the  ship  the  harbour-master,  five  soldiers,  one  or  two  nbite 
and  sixteen  black  seamen,  in  order  to  warp  her  up  to  the  king'f 
or  custom-house  wharf,  to  discharge  her. 

After  a  half  hours  silence  on  your  part,  and  hearing  the  vafion 
•pinions  of  your  countrymen  present,  1  was  much  pleased  to  hear 
you  say,  that  you  was  "  determined  that  she  should  go  to  sea  in  syitt 
0f  guns  or  thunderJ*^ 

You  then  requested  or  accepted  the  services  of  two  or  three 
gentlemen  present,  who  went  on  board  and  made  some  little  ar- 
rangements with  the  ship's  crew.  You  soon  came  on  board  ?o«f' 
•elf.  The  captain  of  the  port,  Vixell,  was  then  in  the  act  of  weigh- 
ing the  ship's  anchors,  to  warp  as  abovementioned.  Ten  minutei 
had  not  more  than  elapsed  when  the  negroes  were  all  overboard, 
the  ship's  iails  unfurled,  and  she  before  the  wind.  The  fort  com- 
menced its  fire  upon  you,  but  you  was  master  of  your  ship  again.  » 
ihail  ever  remember  with  much  pleasure,  and  my  heart  will  erer 
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applaud  the  decisioD,  fimmess  and  gallantry  with  which  this  affair 
was  conducted. 

The  ship  was  under  the  g^ns  and  within  pistol  shot  of  a  heavj 
batteiy,  with  more  numbers  on  board  and  armed,  than  you  had  t« 
oppose  to  them,  at  mid-day,  when  in  full  view  of  the  fort,  and  in- 
deed of  the  town ;  with  all  these  disadvantages,  to  the  astooif^hment 
of  those  who  thought  they  hid  you  within  their  rapacious  grasp,  as 
well  as  to  multitudes  who  beheld  you  from  the  hills  around  with 
envious  eyes,  in  lest  than  forty  minutes  your  ship  was  free  from 
their  power  and  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot,  with  but  little  or 
Qo  injury  to  the  ship,  and  but  one  person  wounded. 

Thus  far  1  have  concisely  relafed  ao  affair  which  your  enemies 
though  mortified  could  but  admire,  and  your  friends  behold  with 
esultation. 

In  haste,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

GREENE  SANBORN. 


The  followmg  is  an  extract  from  the  log-book  of  the  Pene^-e. 
ranee,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  papers,  after  her  ffrival 
Jiomo. 

St.  Bartholamewt^  Sept  10,  1810. 

^^  First  part  of -this  24  hours,  light  breezes  and  pleasant  weather. 
At  6  A.  M.  hoisted  the  colours  half-mast  for  the  searcher  to  come 
on  board.  At  8  a.  m.  the  owner  and  passenger  went  on  shore.  At 
11  A.  M.  the  searcher  came  on  board,  and  found  45  puncheons  of 
rum,  which,  through  mistake,  had  been  omitted  in  the  clearance  ; 
which  mistake  the  searcher  was  convinced  of,  and  ordered  the  co» 
lours  to  be  hoisted  up,  as  a  signal  for  every  thing  being  correct, 
and  the  ship  cleared.  At  1,  f,  m.  the  harbour-master  came  ob 
board,  (by  order  of  government)  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  sev- 
enteen negroes,  in  order  to  haul  the  ship  to  the  king's  wharf  for 
adjudication.  At  2,  r.  m.  the  owner  came  on  board  without  the 
skip^s  papers.  At  3,  r.  y.  the  karbour-master  and  crew  weighed 
72 
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the  anchor,  ant),  while  endeavoDriDg  to  haul  the  ship  up*  the  warp^ 
parted ;  in  consequence  of  which,  through  their  ignorance  and  ina- 
bility to  conduct  the  business,  the  ship  would  have  been  lost  on 
the  rocks  had  not  the  owner  (capt.  Delano)  taken  possession,  in 
defiance  of  their  numbers,  and  conducted  her  out  of  the  harbour^ 
under  the  continual  fire  of  two  strong  batteries  of  twentj-foup 
pounders,  which  did  us  much  damage  in  sails  and  rigging.  At  6^ 
?.  M.  got  out  of  gun-shot,  rounded  to,  and  permitted  the  prisoners 
to  depart  No  person  hurt  on  board,  except  one  of  the  Swedish 
aoldier*,  who  was  badly  wounded  in  defending  the  ship  from  be'mg 
retaken.  Latter  part,  fresh  breezes  and  pfeasant  weather.  At 
midnight,  Dog  Island  bore  N  distant  about  three  leagues.  The 
owner  further  adds,  that  the  abovementioned  mistake  happened  in 
consequence  of  the  gross  blunder  of  the  broker  he  employed  oo 
shore,  whom  he  ordered  to  clear  the  vesssel  out ;  that  the  said 
owner  waited  on  the  Collector,  Goyemour,  and  Judge,  and  coin 
Tinced  them  of  the  mistake,  and  that  it  coul)  not  be  a  wilful  thing, 
as  the  rum  was  all  publicly  carried  to  the  custom-house  quay,  and 
permitted,  by  the  Collector,  to  go  on  board.  After  offering  to  pay 
the  duties  and.  any  fine,  the  answers  were,  that  his  property  must 
be  forfeited,  for  their  law  was  broke." 

After  the  ship  had  got  out  of  reach  of  the  batteries,  which  had 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  at  her  as  long  as  she  was  within  the  range 
of  their  shot,  without  doing  us  any  damage  except  in  sails  and  rig- 
ging, we  put  the  harbour-master  and  his  companions  into  captain 
Crocker^s  boat  and  sent  them  on  shore. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  give  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  affair  was  conducted,  in  clearing  the  ship  of 
the  negroes,  and  getting  her  under  way.  A  warp  had  been  made 
fast  to  caj'tain  Sanborn's  vessel,  which  lay  Airther  up  the  canash 
than  the  Perseverance  did,  and  the  negroes  were  set  at  work  m 
heaving  up  the  anchor.  Our  people  were  ordered  into  the  fore- 
castle by  their  own  officers,  with  instructions  to  stopper  the  cable, 
which  ran  through  that  part  of  the  ship,  as  soon  as  the  anchor  was 
Up  far  enough  for  the  negrpes  to  stop  heaving.  They  were  then 
by  signal  to  sally  out  of  the  forecastle,  with  all  the  carpenter^s  took 
and  other  instruments  that  they  could  get,  and  with  threats  to 
Arighten  the  negroes  overboard ;  bat  thejr  were  stiictlj  ordeiesf 
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not  to  strike  a  blow  without  a  certain  watchword  being  given.-* 
^he  officers  of  the  siiip  and  others  on  the  quarter  deck,  were  to 
secure  the  harbour-master  and  bis  guard.  When  every  thing  was 
jready  the  si^al  was  given,  the  warp  parted^  and  every  one  of  the 
erew  sprang  to  do  his  duty  agreeably  to  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  not  one  of  them,  from  the  captain  to  the  cook,  but  what 
kept  strictly  to  his  instructions  and  did  himself  honour  by  his  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct.  The  ship  was  adrift  and  every  thing  on 
board  apparently  thrown  into  confusion ;  but  while  we  were  in  this 
situation,  the  harbour-master  and  his  guard  were  secured,  the  ne- 
groes overboard,  and  the  men  employed  loosening  the  sails,  sheet- 
ing home,  and  hoisting  them  up,  and  the  ship  was  under  way,  sail- 
ing out  of  the  port,  when  the  batteries  opened  their  fire  upon 
tw.  Every  thing  was  done  with  such  promptness  and  regularity^ 
that  we  sustained  no  great  damage  or  loss,  and  left  nothing  be- 
hind, except  the  ship^s  papers,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
collector  as  collateral  security  for  the  ship  and  cargo,  which  they 
had  so  unjustly  and  dishonourably  seized. 

My  feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of 
*  tendering  my  most  sincere  acknowledgements  to  those  gentlemen 
who  tfsisted  me  in  this  enterprize,  and  particularly  {o  Mr.  Daniel 
Atwell,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  some  place  near  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  who  rendered  me  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
which  we  thought  prudent  to  keep  clear  of  having  difficulty  with 
the  government  of  the  island.  He  was,  however,  prosecuted  by 
them  for  being  an  accomplice  with  me  in  the  transaction,  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  twenty-eight  days  imprisonment,  on  bread  and 
water,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  he  refus- 
ed to  pay  and  was  kept  seven  days  longer  in  the  same  manner, 
making  thirty-five  days  he  suffered  in  prison  on  my  account  He. 
was  a  brave,  humane  and  honourable  man,  and  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  him 
sunends  for  what  he  suffered  on  my  account.  To  captain  Sanbom 
I  tender  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  assistance  he  afforded  mc 
on  the  occasion,  and  captain  Crocker,  since  dead,  I  shall  ever  re^ 
member  with  gratitude. 

I  cannot  help  at  this  time  making  some  few  remarks  upon  the 
custom  of  confining  men  in  prison  for  debt,  or  for  trifling  offences. 
I  was  informed  by  those  who  wwe  at  St.  Bartholomews  after  f 
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left  there,  that  Mr.  Atwell  sofiered  extremely  by  his  confinement^ 
and  that  when  released  he  was  so  much  emaciated  that  he  vras  al- 
most helpless ;  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body  was  yery  mnch  im- 
paired.    To  throw  men  into  prison,  where  they  must  suffer  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  injure  their  mental  faculties  and  destroy  their 
ambition  and    future  prospects  in  fife,  witheut  benefiting  any  one 
by  it,  15)  a  practice  that  cannot  be  justified,  either  on  the  score  of 
good  policy  or  necessity.     If  those  who  may  have  the  power  to 
hold  m'2n  in  confinement  and  cause  them  to  suffer  in  this  manner, 
cannot  be  bro'iq-ht  to  feel  for  their  dii^tress,  I  think  there  oug-ht  to 
be  a  law  to  p:)t  it  out  of  their  power  to  hold  a  man  in  confinement 
merely  to  gratify  an  avaricious  and  revengcfiil  disposition^    i  hope 
to  live  to  see  ihe  time  when  some  measures  shiaiU  be  adopted  for 
the  benfit  of  (hat  class  of  men  who  may  be  by  misfortunes  and 
events  not  within  their  control,  reduced  to  such  circumstances  as 
not  to  be  able  to  fulfil  their  contracts ;  and  put  it  out  of  the  power 
.  of  an  unfeeling  creditor  to  make  his  fellow  creatures  so  wretched 
as  often  has  been  the  case.     Take  into  view  the  man  of  a  noble 
mind,  who  has  laid  six  or  seven  years  condemned  by  law,  to  paj 
large  sums  of  money  that  he  never  owed ;  who  has  had  his  prop-* 
erty  sacrificed,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  U ;  and 
judp^e  whether  it  be  just  or  politic  to  allow  him  to  be  farther  perse- 
cuted, especially  if  he  happens  to  be  "  in  the  down-hill  of  life." — 
There  are  but  few  men,  who  possess  any  sensibility,  but  what  will 
have  their  spirits  broken  by  such  usage,  and  become  wretched 
and  obnoxious  to  those  abouf  them.     It  is  very  frequent  for  men 
in  this  situation  to  take  to  some  bad  habits,  which  prove  destrao- 
tive  to  themselves  and  to  the  good  order  of  society ;  for  it  is  not 
common  for  men  to  make  any  exertions  even  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
after  being  so  broken  down,  much  more  to  pay  debts,  whether  just 
or  unjust    To  provide  by  law  for  such  persons,  that  they  should 
not  be  held  for  any  greater  length  of  time  than  three  or  five  yean, 
especially  when  there  cannot  be  any  probability  of  their  ever  bar- 
ing any  thing  to  pay  with,  I  think  would  be  a  wise  measure. 

After  we  got  clear  of  the  port  of  St.  Bartholomews,  and  sent  the 
people  and  every  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  us  on  shore,  we 
steered  for  what  is  called  the  Sambraro  Passive,  repairing  the  dam- 
ages we  had  received  as  we  proceeded  on.    It  was  a  very    forto- 
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Bate  circQttittaiice  for  us,  that  the  king's  schooner,  which  guarded 
the  island,  sailed  the  day  before  on  a  look-out  to  windward,  and 
there  was  no  yessel  of  force  in  the  harbour  to  follow  us.  These 
Considerations  were  taken  into  view  at  the  time  of  fixing  on  thd 
plan  of  ^oin<^  to  sea.  They,  however,  on  finding  that  we  had  got 
«lear  of  the  batteries,  armed  a  achooner  in  the  best  maaner  thej 
could,  and  put  om  board  her  thirty-five  men  and  sent  in  pursuit  of 
us ;  but  either  by  accident  or  by  design,  I  de  not  know  which,  they 
missed  us*  This  I  viewed  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  had  we 
met,  the  consequence  would  most  probably  have  been  very  sen- 
t>us,  being  situated  as  we  were,  and  knowing  the  importance  it 
would  be  to  us,  we  could  not  have  been  taken  very  easily. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  we  left  St.  Bartholomews  we  experi- 
enced a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  was  more  terrible  to  ua 
than  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  that  we  escaped  from.  We  were  in 
latitude,  betweeti  24^  and  25^  when  it  commenced,  the  wind  being 
at  that  time  at  eats-north-east  The  gale  increased  gradually,  and 
the  wind  hauled  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  continuing  to  fresh- 
en till  twelve  oVlock  in  the  day,  when  it  hauled  to  the  south-east, 
and  blew  with  such  violence  as  to  reduce  us  to  a  two  reefed  main- 
top-sail,fore-sail,  and  foretopmast-stay-sail ;  the  ship  right  before  the 
wind,  and  two  good  men  at  the  wheel.  The  wind  hauled,  so  that 
at  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  it  was  south,  and  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  thought  not  safe  to  start  tack,  sheet,  or  brace ;  the 
fore-tacks  had  both  been  brought  afl  and  made  fast  to  assist  the 
foresheets,  and  the  maintop-sail  lowered  down,  yard  on  the  cap, 
before  the  gale  had  so  much  increased.  About  this  time  the  ship 
took  a  proud  yaw  and  the  foretopmast-stay-sail  was  suddenly  filled 
with  wind  and  split  into  many  pieces ;  this  deprived  us  of  the  best 
sail  we  had  to  keep  the  ship  before  the  wind.  The  wind  kept 
liauling  and  increasing  till  sunset;  and  there  was  no  abatement 
till  after  twelve  o^Clock  at  night,  when  I  think  it  was  the  hardest. 
At  four,  A.  M.  the  wind  began  to  abate,  and  at  eight  the  weather 
was  moderate. 

During  the  gale  the  wind  blowed  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass ;  hauling  round  from  the  eastward  to  the  southward,  then  te 
the  westward  and  northward,  and  lastly  to  the  eastward  again. 
The  ship  steered  before  the  wmd  as  it  shifted  the  whole  time.    It 
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Mowed  as  I  haye  always  found  it  to  do  in  what  is  called  a  haiw 
cane,  io  sudden  gust^,  then  moderating  to  almost  a  calm,  which 
would  sometimes  continue  for  several  minutes.  I  considered  it 
ahnost  a  miracle,  that  the  fore-sail  and  maintop-sail  stood  through 
the  gale ;  but  thej  were  both  nearly  new,  and  the  latter  was  very 
anal!.  A  circumstance  happened  in*  rigging  the  ship  while  in  Bos- 
ton, before  we  sailed  oii  this  voyage,  and  which  caused  me  to  find 
much  fault  at  the  time^  operated  greatly  in  our  favour.  The  top* 
sail  sheets  and  braces  fbre  and  aA,  were  new  and  were  twice  as 
large  as  usual ;  the  reason  of  which  was  the  rigger  having  no 
smaller  sized  rope  on  board,  rove  such  as  he  had.  The  head 
yards  were  braced  two  points  from  square  one  way,  and  the  after 
yards  two  points  the  other ;  in  order  that  when  one  sail  should 
lift  the  other  would  keep  full,  so  as  to  compel  the  ship  to  go 
through  the  water  at  such  a  rate  as  to  mind^the  helm.  The  ship 
was  only  in  good  ballast  trim,  and  steered  remarkably  well ;  had 
this  not  been  the  case,  together  with  the  advantages  before  stated^ 
we  should  have  foundered.  This  was  almost  the  only  time  that  I 
ever  commanded  a  vessel  at  sea,  when  I  had  no  other  resort  in  my 
tnind,  if  that  which  we  were  pursuing  should  fail ;  but  in  this  case 
there  was  none,  for  had  the  ship  broached^  that  is,  come  to  the 
wind  against  the  helm,  she  must  inevitably  have  gone  to  the  bot-^ 
torn.  During  the  gale  the  whole  crew  pe^ormed  their  duty  in 
eveiry  thing  that  was  required  of  them,  in  the  best  manner  that 
men  could  do. 

,  After  we  had  weathered  this  gale,  we  proceeded  on  our  passage 
and  arrived  safe  in  Boston,  in  October.  I  entered  a  protest  in  the 
custom-house  against  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  St  Bai^ 
tholomews,  on  which  evidence,  a  new  register  and  other  necessary 
papers  were  granted  for  the  ship. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  during  the  three  voyages 
6f  the  Perseverance,  and  in  three  times  circumnavigating  the  globe^ 
which  occupied  more  than  seven  years,  she  never  touched  the 
ground. 

I  shall  now  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  my  life,  and  close  my 
tiarrative  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  voyages  I  then  made  to  Eu- 
rope and  the'  West  Indies.  Those  parts  of  the  world  are  so  well 
known  to  my  coucftrymen,  that  any  thing  that  I  can  say  of  then 
will  not  be  very  useful  or  interesting. 
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In  September,  1779, 1  sailed  from  Boston  on  a  cmise  in  the  pri^ 
Tateer  ship  called  the  Mars,  moonting  twentjr^two  guns,  fitted  out 
by  Mr.  David  Sears  of  Boston,  and  commanded  bj  captain  Gilbert 
Ash.  The  first  lieutenant  was  Josiah  Roberts,  my  fellow  officer 
in  the  Massachusetts.  In  seven  days  after  leaving  port,  we  experi-r 
enced  a  distressing  gale  of  wind,  which  wrecked  almost  every  ves- 
sel that  was  afloat,  from  Jamaica  to  the  Western  Islands,  We  lost 
our  mizenmast,  sprung  the  mainmast  below  the  top,  and  the  fore- 
mast below  the  deck,  hove  overboard  nine  of  our  waist  guns,  which 
were  fortified  nine  pounders,  and  many  other  heavy  articles,  and 
cut  away  four  anchors  from  the  bows,  in  order  to  make  the  ship 
scud  before  the  wind.  After  the  gale  was  over,  all  the  repairs 
that  could  be  were  made  at  sea,  and  the  ship  continued  to  cruise 
till  winter,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  into  the  port  we  sail* 
ed  from.  We  beat  about  on  the  coast  of  America,  the  greatest 
part  of  that  terrible  winter  of  1779-1780,  losing  sails,  rigging,  spars 
and  men,  almost  every  day.  The  latter  part  of  the  winter,  we 
took  a  privateer  Snow,  belonging  to  Liverpool,  England,  of  four- 
teen guns,  which  was  the  first  and  only  prize  we  took  during  the 
cruise.  We  then  steered  for  Martioico,  one  of  the  West  India 
islands,  where  we  arrived,  after  suffering  every  hardship  that  was 
possible  for  men  to  endure.  It  will  ever  be  my  wish  that  all  pri^ 
vateers  may  be  as.unsuecessiul  as  the  Mars  was. 

After  this  I  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  in  merchant 
Tessels,  and  in  1782  I  sailed  in  a  brig  called  the  Peacock,  belong-; 
jp|f  to  Mr.  Ebeoezer  Parsons  of  Boston.  She  was  built  by  my  fa^ 
ther  in  Duxbury.  She  went  to  Martinico,  from  thence  to  Virginia, 
and  to  Bilboa  in  Spain,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1783.  Bilboa 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bisca,  and  the  inhabitants  are  remark-^ 
able  for  good  morals,  civility,  and  for  their  humanity  to  strangers. 

My  next  voyage  to  Europe,  was  in  command  of  the  ship  Jane. 
We  first  went  to.  Ireland,  where  we  found  a  beautiful  country, 
which  afforded  every  kind  of  provision,  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  inhabitants  are  the  most  noble  minded,  and  possess  the  highest 
aense  of  honour  of  any  that  I  ever  was  acquainted  with.  The 
lower  class  of  people,  for  want  of  education,  are  very  much  de- 
praved both  in  principle  and  practice  ;  but  they  were  grateful, 
benevolent,  and  tender  in  their  feeiicigs.     Frojn  heiand  we  pre- 
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•eeded  to  St  Ubes  in  Portag^al  and  I  crossed  OTer  land  to  lisbon, 
where  I  got  credit  of  Messrs.  John  Bnckiej  and  Son  for  a  cai^o  of 
Salt  en  Mr.  Timoth j  Parsona's  account.  On  our  return  pa<«age  the 
•hip  was  cast  awaj  on  C^e  Cod,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1788, 
and  ship  and  cargo  lost 

My  first  Toyage  as  commander,  was  from  Duxbmy  in  1786,  in  a 
achooner  belonging  to  mj  uncle,  Joseph  Drew.  He  was  always 
kind  and  friendly  to  me,  and  1  shall  erer  ackoowiedge  my  oblig»> 
tions,  gratitude,  and  sincere  regard  for  &im  as  long  as  i  liFe.  He 
was  benevolent  in  the  ezti*eme,  t*  all  descriptions  of  people,  and 
died  eight  or  nine  years  since,  thd  most  uniyeraaily  beloved,  per- 
haps, of  any  man  of  the  age  in  Duzbury.  I  sailed  for  Cayenne, 
made  the  north  cape  of  the  river  Amazon,  steered  down  the  coast 
in  from  seven  to  fifteen  fathoms  of  water,  and  from  ^yb  to  ten  milea 
off  8hore,till  we  arrived  at  Cayenne,  which  is  an  island  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  belt  of  water  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
broad.  The  country  along  this  coast  abounds  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  wild  beasts,  beautiful  birds,  serpents  and  reptiles  of  anj 
country  I  was  ever  acquainted  with. 

1  afterwards  sailed  in  command  of  several  vessels  in  voyages  to 
the  West  Indies,  during  which  I  visited  Cayenne,  Demerara,  kai- 
quibo,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Eustatia,  Cape  Francais,  Porto  Rico» 
Si  Jlllartins,  and  several  other  portsif  the  West  Indiei* 
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X  HE  inhabitants  of  Duxbnry  have  always  been  known  as  an  in« 
dustrioQs,  enterprising  people.  A  great  portion  of  them  are  employ- 
cd  on  the  ocean,  some  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  some  in  foreign  voy- 
ages. And  at  the  commencement  of  our  late  unhappy  antircom- 
snercial  measures,  the  town  was  in  a  very  prosperous  state.  We 
beheve  it  may  abo  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  seamen  from  that 
place  are  distinguished  by  their  good  moral  conduct.  This  must 
b^  owing  to  the  instructions  given  them  in  youth  by  their  parent8| 
and  to  the  regular  maintenance  of  town  schools.  The  religioui 
institutions  of  the  place  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  aiding 
to  form  sober  and  useful  citizens.  The  town  is  happily  free  from 
sectarianism  and  from  disputes  respecting  modes  of  faith  and  forma 
of  worship.  Here  are  no  bigots  or  enthusiasts.  The  people  have, 
been  favoured  with  a  succession  of  .learned,  prudent  and  catholic 
ministers,  whose  great  object  has  been  to  imbue  the  mind  with 
useful  and  practical  truths,  and  to  form  the  young  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry,  sobriety  and  virtue. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  with  commendation  the  society 

lately  established  in  Boston  for  the  moral  improvement  of  sea* 

men,  which  promises,  and  has,   it  is  believed,  already  effected 

much  good.    The  piesident  of  this  institutioB  is  a  native  of  P«x- 
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barj,  and  hfts  spent  manj  years  of  his  life  in  iiTigBtii^f  (be 
ocean.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  furnish  inducements  t« 
tailors  to  a  sober  and  relig-ious  life — to  induce  commanders  of  ves- 
sels to  attend  to  the  moral  conduct  of  their  men,  and  to  supply 
them  with  the  Bible  and  with  pamphlets  calcj|feted  both  to  infoma 
and  to  edify.  This  is  certainly  a  laudable  dmgn,  and  mast  have^ 
the  wishes  of  all  Tood  men  for  its  succe><>s.  And  1  trust  it  will  not 
be  thought  impertinent  to  have  noticed  it  in  a  work  of  this  sort. 

Duxbury  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  late  colony  of  Ncir 
Plymouth.  Many  persons  moved  from  Plymouth,  across  the  baj 
to  Duxbury,  soon  after  the  first  landing  in  that  place.  Aiaaog 
them  was  the  brave  captain  Miles  Standish,  the  hero  of  the  little 
band  of  puritans  who  migrated  to  this  inhospitable  region.  Stand- 
ish  owned  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  the  south-east  part  •f  the 
town.  Here  he  died ;  and  some  aged  jieople  in  the  close  of  the 
last  centnry  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  was  buried.  .  John  AI- 
den,  another  brave,  active  man  of  the  first  ship^s  crew,  settled  ia 
Doxbory,  on  the  north  side  of  Bine  River ;  and  a  part  of  his  farm 
is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  his  descendents,  Judah  Alden,  Elsq. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  one  of  the  descendents  of  governor  Brad- 
ford is  now  in  possession  of  land,  in  the  south  part  of  the  towD^ 
which  was  owned  by  his  ancestor,  in- the  first  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth colony.  Isaac  VVinslow,  Esq.  who  lives  in  Marshfield,  coo- 
tiguous  to  the  north  part  of  Duxbary,  is  likewise  in  possession  of 
the  farm  taken  up  and  occupied  by  governor  Winslow,  his  ance8|pr, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Careswell. 

Many,  whose  services  are  recorded  in  t1\e  history  of  New  Esig- 
land,  were  natives  of  Duitbury.  The  famous  colonel  Benjamin 
Church  was  bom  in  this  place.  He  removed  to  Tiverton  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  second  Standish. 
He  rendered  great  service  to  the  country,  in  various  attacks  on  the 
Indians,  who  in  1660  and  1670  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  English 
settlements.  He  was  a  brave,  humane,  and  generally  a  successfol 
warrior.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  officers,  who  defeated  the 
formidable  combination  formed  against  the  infant  colony  by  Philip, 
the  Sachem  of  Mount  Hope.  He  also  commanded  the  forces  at 
Gasco  Bay  in  1669 ;  and  was  the  successful  leader  of  an  expedition 
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got  np  bj  the  linited  colonies  of  Massabhusetts  and  Pljmoath  against 
the  French  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  descendants  of  Ralph  Partridge,  the  first  minister  of  Dux- 
bury,  have  been  respectable  in  the  cabinet  of  the  state  and  nation. 
Two  of  the  grandsons  and  one  of  the  great  grandsons  of  governor 
Bradford,  and  inhabitants  of  Duxbury,  were  members  of  the  Coun* 
ail  in  this  Commonwealth  before  the  revolution ;  and  a  son  of  the 
]a«t  named,  commanded  a  regimpnt  during  the  war  for  liberty  and 
independence.  Captain  Gamaliel  Bradford,  president  of  the  society 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  seamen,  before  mentioned,  a  man 
noted  for  his  humanity,  courage,  and  usefulness';  and  Alden  Brad- 
ford, Esq.  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, are  the  sons  of  the  late  colonel  Bradford,  and  are 
nephews  to  the  famous  colonel  Ichabod  Alden,  a  brave  and  intelli- 
gent officer  in  the  American  army,  who  was  slain  at  Cherry-Valleyf 
in  1778,  and  to  whose  courage  and  military  fame,  the  history  of 
.those  times  have  borne  ample  teMimony. 

Capt  Ji>hn  Alden,  son  of  the  aforenamed  John  Alden,  comman- 
ded the  sloop  Mary,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  government  in  166i 
and  1669,  in  several  expeditions  against  the  French  and  Indians. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  citizens  of  Duxbury  were  all 
friendly  to  American  liberty  in  the  memorable  period  of  1775.-— 
And  it  is  equally  to  their  honour,  that  they  are  the  friends  of  order 
and  good  government,  as  well  as  of  legitimate  freedom.  3ince 
commerce  has  ceased  to  give  employment  and  pro6t,  manufacto- 
ries have  been  established,  and  it  is  hoped  will  reward  the  enters 
prise  and  industry  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

Amasa  Delano,  whose  voyages  aad  adventures  are  here  given, 
was  bom  in  Duxbury,  February  21st,  1763,  on  the  north  side  of 
Blue  River.  His  parents  were  respectable,  and  connected  with  the 
ancient  families  of  that  place.  His  mother  was  a  Drew,  and  his 
maternal  grandmother  a  Soule,  both  of  which  are  among  the  oldest 
and  most  inHuential  families  of  that  ancient  town.  His  father,  Sa- 
muel Delano,  was,  with  his  brother  Amasa,  in  the  military  service, 
under  George  11.  in  the  war  with  Ae  French  and  Indians  in  1757 
17589  and  1759.    Amasa  was  an  officer  in  Rogers'  Rangers,  4  corps 
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well  known  in  thoie  days.  Though  very  young,  he  was  nsocfa  es-^ 
teemed  for  his  bravery  and  good  conduct ;  and  at  the  age  of  twentjr 
was  honoured  with  a  lieutenancy.  He  was  with  a  party  of  .rang^m 
on  an  expedition  near  the  Canada  lines ;  which  being  led  astray  by 
their  guides,  were  lost  in  the  wilderness.  They  were  obliged  to 
separate  and  to  hunt  for  food.  The  party  commanded  by  Aniaaa 
consisted  of  eighteen  privates  and  one  officer  besides  himself. — 
They  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  and  were  compel- 
led to  eat  an  Indian  child  which  they  met  in  the  woods.  They 
soon  came  to  an  Indian  settlement,  and  their  conduct  with  re^^ard 
to  the  child  being  known,  they  were  massacred  in  a  most  horrid 
manner.  The  writer  of  this  journal,  was  named  for  this  unforto> 
Date  uncle.  His  father,  Samuel,  was  the  youngest  of  the  two 
brothers ;  and  was  a  sargent  in  captain  Gamaliel  Bradford's  coat- 
pany  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Tyconderc^a,  Crown  Point,  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  &c.  He  was  esteemed  a  brave,  discreet  and  prudent 
military  character.  AAer  the  peace  of  1763,  he  worked  at  the 
ship  carpenter's  business,  and  was  a  master  builder  for  many  years. 
In  this  employment,  he  had  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  industrious,  honest  and  faithful.  He  was  witk 
our  army  at  Roxbuiy  in  1776,  when  the  British  troops  had  posses- 
sion of  Boston ;  and,  with  many  others,  made  great  sacrifices  for 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  our  country.  He  belonged  to  the 
detachment  under  general  Thomas,  which  was  ordered  to  Dorche»- 
ter  heights  in  March,  1776.  Exposed  to  great  fatigue  and  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  was  taken  ill  and  long  remaraed  ia 
a  yery  feeble  state  of  health.  When  he  recovered,  he  entered  on 
board  the  brig  Independence^  commanded  by  captain  5.  Sampson, 
He  was  taken  in  this  vessel  and  carried  to  Halifax ;  and  afterwards 
impressed  on  board  the  Rainbow  man  of  war  of  44  guns.  When 
the  Hancock  frigate  was  taken  by  this  ship,  he  was  on  board ;  but 
was  soon  after  exchanged,  and  with  others  put  ashore  at  Boothbay, 
liaine. 

In  early  life,  Amasa,  whose  adventures  are  here  related,  was 
much  accustomed  to  the  salt  water,  and  by  the  frequent  practice  of 
swimming,  became  almost  amphibious :  at  the  age  of  Bye  or  six  yean 
lie  could  swim  and  dive  under  water  in  a  most  surprising  mamer. 
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Even  in  the  coldest  season,  and  at  this  early  age  he  has  heen  known 
to  dive  into  the  water  like  a  sea  fowl  sporting  in  its  natural  ele- 
BUBDt,  and  it  was  said  he  was  more  expert  and  daring  in  the  water, 
than  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  which  islands  he  oAen  visited 
between  the  age  of  16  and  35.  He  often  helped  his  brother  Sa- 
muel from  the  water,  when  a  child,  and  thus  rescued  him  from  an 
early  grave.  One  instance  merits  particular  notice :  In  returning 
home  from  a  peninsula,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  called  Duck* 
Hill,  when  both  were  quite  young,  Amasa  eleven  and  Samuel  six 
years  of  age,  they  attempted  to  cross  over  a  salt  marsh  intersected 
by  a  creek.  Samuel  discovered  some  fear  of  difficulty  :  But  Amasa, 
who  never  thought  of  difficulty  or  danger,  even  at  that  early  age, 
endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  fears  of  his  younger  brother,  and  with 
both  hands  full  of  articles,  which  he  was  conveying  home  from 
the  peninsula,  plunged  mto  the  water,  and  was  swimming  fearlessly 
across,  when  looking  back  for  his  brother  he  observed  him  strug- 
gling with  the  waves  and  nearly  exhausted.  He  immediately  re- 
turned, but  before  he  reached  his  brother,  he  had  disappeared. — 
He  hasten  d  to  the  spot,  and  his  brother,  though  under  water,  had 
aense  and  strength  enough  to  seize  his  limbs.  He  was  thus  raised 
to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  the  current  being  very  rapid,  they 
were  both  in  danger  of  sinking.  With  great  exertions,  however, 
and  uncommon  self  command,  Amasa  reached  the  land;  Samuel, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  man,  who  had  proceeded  to  the  spot,  was  also 
saved  from  drowning.  At  first,  he  had  little  appearance  of  life  ; 
but  is  as  sooti  restored  te  feeling  and  activity  by  the  usual  means  of 
resuscitation  in  cases  of  apparent  death  and  suspended  animation. 
It  was  owing,  however,  to  the  resolution  and  promptness  of  the  el- 
der brother,  that  the  younger  was  saved. 

Even  at  this  early  age,  captain  Delano  had  great  self-command. 
And  he  has  often  said,  that  he  should  have  perished  in  his  attempt 
to  save  his  brother,  when  he  was  so  long  in  the  water,  and  ofllen 
under  it,  had  he  not  taken  particular  care  not  to  draw  his  breathy 
for  fear  of  taking  in  water  and  sinking.  And  he  has  been  heard  fre- 
quently to  urge  the  necessity  of  guarding  ajg^ainst  this.  If  one  is  much 
agitated  and  often  attempts  to  respire,  he  is  almost  sure  to  draw 
the  water  into  his  mouth  and  stomach,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  immediately  fatal. 
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As  we  propose  to  give  a  faithful  biographical  sketch,  we  are 
obliged  to  state,  that  captain  Delano,  when  very  young,  ivas  averse 
from  school  and  study.  His  fondness  for  active  scenes  will  accoiint 
in  part  for  this  aversion  ;  but  the  idle  gossiping  stories  of  domes- 
tics of  the  severity  of  schoolmasters  had  a  share  in  giving  him  a 
dislike  to  these  nurseries  of  useful  knowledge  and  good  morals^ — 
When  he  came  to  years  of  reflection,  he  regretted  his  early  preju* 
dices  on  this  subject ;  and  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  applying 
himiolf  aftprwards  to  those  branches  of  ordinary  learning,  which  arc 
necessary  (o  rencler  a  man  qnalilied  for  the  common  and  active 
pursuits  of  the  ivf»rl(l. 

At  an  early  a^e  captain  Delano  was  particularly  fond  ol  fisLiug^ 
and  gunnine^ ;  and  was  considered  very  expert,  both  as  matter  of 
sport  and  l)ii-inpss.  Tlic  local  situation  of  his  family  was  favourable 
to  this  exercise.  Sen  fowl  are  numerous  about  the  beach  and  bay, 
and  salt  water  creeks  in  Duxbury.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  also 
'  taken  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  shores.  Young  Delano  was 
generally  successful  as  well  as  enterprising  in  attacking  the  game. 
Neither  cold  nor  storms  prevented  him  from  these  pursuits.  He 
then  discovered  a  hardihood  of  character  and  an  ardour  and  reso- 
lution of  spirit  truly  astonishing,  and  for  which  he  has  been  distin- 
guished in  the  adventures  of  his  maturer  years.  And  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  he  united  to  this  daring  and  boldness  in  action,  a 
generous,  obliging  and  humane  disposition.  Though  generally  the 
little  hero  in  all  parties  of  spoi*t  and  play,  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  tenderness  of  feeling  towards  his  fellows,  and  would  never  al- 
low the  young  and  feeble  to  be  imposed  on  or  insulted.  In  1 772, 
the  family  removed  to  Braintree,  where  the  father,  captain  Samuel 
Delano,  attended  to  ship  building,  supposing  thai  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  to  Boston  would  render  the  business  more  certain  and 
lucrative.  There  they  remained  dnly  about  two  years,  as  the  in- 
terruption of  navigation,  occasioned  by  the  disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  operated  unfavourably  to  his  particular 
employment ;  they  returned  to  Duxbury, 

The  citizens  of  Duxbury  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  British  ministry  at  this  remarkable  period,  and  discov- 
ered a  great  ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Our  yonng  here 
caught  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  timee.    He  weald  net  rest  eagr 
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at  home  ;  but,  tbbugh  only  about  twelve  years  of  age,  visited  the 
•amp  at  Roxbury,  spent  much  time  there,  and  manifested  a  great 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  military  movements  of  our  infant  army. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  at  the  time  when  his  father  was  a  priso- 
ner on  board ^the  Rainbow,  a  British  man  of  war,  as  before  stated,  in- 
formation was  received,  that  Burgoyne  had  advanced  from  Montreal 
to  Lake  Champiain,  with  a  large  army,  had  taken  Tyconderoga^  ' 
and  was  marching  towards  Albany,  prebably  with  a  plan  to  join 
the  British  army  from  New  York,  somewhere  ;on  the  Hudson  river. 
Burgoyne,  it  will  be  recolleoted,  was  confident  of  success ;  and  in 
imagination  had  already  conquered  the  country.  The  people  ia 
the  northern  states  were  greatly  and  justly  alarmed.  It  was  ai 
moment  which  demanded  great  and  immediate  exertions.  New 
recruits  were  called  for  by  the  provincial  congress ;  and  great  num- 
bers marched  to  join  the  army  under  general  Gates,  to  oppose 
Burgoyne.  The  militia  were  assembled,  and  many  volunteered 
their  services  on  the  occasion.  Young  Delano,  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  forward  and  enlist.  But 
though  young  in  years,  he  was  a  man  in  stature,  in  courage  and  in 
enterprise.  Indeed,  he  always  seemed  eager  for  adventures,  and 
•ought  the  place  of  danger,  when  duty  called.  At  this  time,  he 
marched  to  Boston,  with  many  others  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  Josejih  Wadsworth  of  Duxbury,  thea 
•f  the  continental  army,  a  brave  and  meritorious  officer.  But  on 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  met  his  father  returning  from  captivity  at 
Halifax,  who,  to  his  great  mortification,  insisted  on  his  leaving  this ' 
military  corps,  and  accompanying  him  to  his  family  at  Duxbury. — 
Being  under  age,  he  was  obliged  to  submit ;  otherwise,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  ready  as  he  always  was  to  obey  parental  commands,  he 
would  have  marched  to  the  arniy  at  Saratoga.  For  though  he 
loved  his  parents  and  family,  it  would  seem  that  he  also  loved  ad- 
venture and  glory.  He  was  very  much  disappointed  and  mortified^ 
in  being  thus  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  performing  the  daring 
feats  of  a  true  bUoded  yankcTe.  No  doubt,  had  he  px-ooeeded  to 
the  field  of  battle,  he  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  meet 
danger  and  attack  the  foe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  summer,  an  expedition  was  pre- 
pared to  take  Rhode  Island,  theo  m  possession  of  the  British  troops. 
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A  lai^e  body  of  the  militia  was  raised  and  pat  udier  tbe  comtnaiid 
of  general  Spencer.     About  fiAy  men  were  sent  from  the  town  of 
Dnxbary.     And  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  son,  and  by  way    of 
compromise,  perhaps,  for  having  prohibited  his  joining  the  annj 
at  Tyconderoga,  a  few  months  before,  Mr.  Delano  consented  to  tlie 
wishes  of  our  young  adventurer  in  this  instance,  and  permitted  him 
to  join  the  company  of  militia  who  went  on  this  expedition.    It  was 
commanded  by  lieutenant  Elijah  Baker,  now  major  Baker,  of  Dox- 
bury.  Baker  says  Delano  would  havegope  on  to  the  island  with  tlie 
picket  guard,  to  reconnoitre  the  British  lines,  every  night,  ii  he  had 
been  allowed.     But  af^cr  three  nights  successively,  two  of  which 
were  to  perform  the  duty  of  those  who  were  more  timid,  he  was 
fbrbidden  by  lieutenant  Baker  to  go  on  again  except  to  perform 
duty  in  his  turn. 

This  campai^  lasted  only  a  few  taionths.  The  expedition  waa 
not  conducted  with  much  intelligence ;  nor  was  it  attended  with 
success.  Young  Delano  returned  home  in  the  autunm,  but  his 
ardor  for  military  life  and  for  adventures  had  not  abated.  The 
winter,  it  is  believed,  he  passed  in  attending  a  private  school ;  for 
at  this  sige  he  had  become  ambitious  of  acquiring  information  from 
books  as  well  as  from  the  world.  B  t  in  the  following  summerp 
being  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  served  several  months  lo  the 
militia,  under  general  Heath,  and  belonged  to  the  troops  who 
formed  the  guard  of  the  British  army,  which  had  been  captured 
the  year  preceding  at  Saratoga  by  the  Americans  commanded  bj 
general  Gates,  and  which  was  placed  at  Prospect  Hill  in  Cam* 
bridge.  He  was  the  sentinel  relieved  by  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Nicholson,  who  shot  lieutenant  Brown,  an  English  officer  of 
Bourgoyne^s  army,  for  psissing  the  lines  contrary  to  the  orders 
established  by  the  American  general. 

Delano  was  at  his  post  on  the  road  which  leads  on  to  the  hil^ 
which  was  surronnded  by  a  line  of  sentinels  to  prevent  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  from  leaving  the  British  encampment  When 
he  was  relieved  by  Nicholson,  be  gave  him  tbe  orders  he  had 
himself  re<^eived  from  the  officer,  which  were  as  follows,  viz. — 
To  permit  ^y  person  to  go  on  to  the  hill  at  pleasure ;  EngliA . 
officers,  and  English  soldiers  who  had  passes  to  come  oS,  but  not 
women  and  children  on  any  account    Two  females  from  Boston, 
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wUh  a  hone  and  chaise,  had  engaged  lieutenant  Brown  to  ride  on 
the  hill  "with  them,  to  view  the  English  barracks  and  the  manner 
of  liYing  in  a  camp.  Brown  and  his  female  companions  had  passed 
on  jnst  as  Delano  was  relieved  by  Nicholson,  about  eight  o^clock 
in  the  morning.  A  little  after  nine,  the  chaise  returned,  and 
when  near  the  sentinel  (Nicholson)  they  were  hailed  and  ordered 
to  stop.  Bnt  Brown,  probably  supposing  the  sentinel  would  not 
fire,  gave  the  hone  a  stroke  and  passed  rapidly  on.  Nicholson 
fired,  however,  and  the  ball  entered  the  back  of  the*  officer^i 
liead,  as  he  was  sitting  between  the  two  females,  and  came  out  be«> 
tween  his  eyes ;  and  he  immediately  fell  lifeless  from  the  car- 
riage. 

The  British  officen  and  soldien  were  all  greatly  enraged ;  for 
Brown  was  much  esteemed.  Our  sentinels  and  guards  were  at- 
tacked by  the  British  prisonen ;  some  injury  was  done,  and  much 
more  was  apprehended.  Many  of  our  troops  were  obliged  to  be 
called  out  to  suppress  the  riot  And  it  was  supposed,  at  one 
moment,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fire  on  the  prisoners  to  aub- 
due  them. 

General  Phillips  was  the  first  officer  among  the  British  prisonen^ 
at  that  time,  general  Buigoyne  having  gone  to  England  a  few 
jnonths  before.  Phillips  wrote  to  general  Heath,  who  commanded 
our  troops  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  in  a  very  insolent  and  threaten- 
ing style ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  strictly  guarded  in  hit 
house^  and  not  permitted  to  go  out  for  some  time. 

Nicholson  could  not  be  justly  censured  for  his  conduct  in  this 
affair.  He  did  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  military  commands  jnust 
be  strictly  obeyed*  The  English  would  have  commended  one  of 
their  sentinels  for  an  act,  which  they  complained  so  much  about 
They  pretended  it  was  murder.  But  Nicholson  was  acquitted  and 
justified  by  a  court  martial.  ' 

Soon  after  this  affair,  the  British  troops  were  msiehed  away  fi-oa 
the  sea  coast,  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  were  not  ex- 
changed accordipf  to  the  articles  of  the  convention  agreed  upon 
soon  aAer  they  were  captured.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  Bri- 
tish  did  not  observe  all  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  and. that 
the  transports,  which  came  to  take  them  off,  had  arms  and  other 
military  stores  secreted,  whiah  were  for  the  prisoners.  No  evi- 
74 
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dence  of  thif  appeared;  and  Ramsay  says,  the  nonperformance  tff 
the  conditions  of  the  convention  on  the  part  of  oar  government,  in 
refusing  to  exchange  the  British  troops  captured  with  Bui^goyne, 
has  never  been  accounted  for  or  explained. 

Our  young  adventurer  passed  several  months  at  home  after  this; 
but  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
business  alloted  him  n^  labouring  on  a  farm;  possibly  he  was  aok- 
bitious  of  fame  and  renown,  probably  desirous  of  signalizing  himself 
in  defence  of  his  country.  At  that  period  of  life,  the  character  is 
hardly  formed,  principles  not  always  firmly  fixed — perhaps,  he  was 
impelled  chiefly  by  ambition  and  love  of  adventure.  Yet  at  this 
age,  the  generous  and  disinterested  sentiments  of  our  nature  have 
great  influence ;  and  Delano,  it  is  believed,  possessed  a  laige  share 
of  good  feelings.  But  we  will  dismiss  conjecture  and  specula- 
tion, and  confine  ourselves  to  the  narration  of  facts. 

In  the  summer  pf  1779,  in  company  with  several  other  young 
men,  Delano  went  to  Boston,  and  entered  on  board  the  privateer 
Mars,  and  sailed  one  cruise  in  her,  which  continued  till  the  sprit^ 
following.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  sufiered  greatly.  The  inclemency 
ef  the  season  was  the  cause  of  much  exposure  and  sufiering ;  and 
great  complaint  was  made,  we  know  not  how  justly,  of  the  severity 
and  cruelty  of  the  ofiicen  of  the  privateer.  Though  he  was  ready 
to  do  his  duty  at  all  times,  and  nerer  shrunk  from  danger,  he  was 
treated  with  great  harshness  and  severity,  and  really  sighed  for  • 
home.  His  spirits  and  constitution  seemed  to  be  broken  down,  and 
his  health  was  so  much  injured,  that  it  was  many  months  after  his 
return  before  he  recovered  his  former  strength  and  activity. 

For  a  considerable  period,  he  remained  at  home,  more  content- 
edly, it  is  believed,  than  he  formerly  had  done. 

Delano  was  too  enterprising  to  remain  long  at  home  after  the 
recovery  of  his  health ;  and  his  wishes  led  him  again  to  the  ocean. 
He  was  very  averse,  however,  from  privateering,  and  alw:^  spoke 
with  decision  against  the  practice.  He  now,  (1781,)  entered  on 
board  a  merchant  ship,  called  the  Russell,  belonfuig  to  Messrs.  R. 
&  J.  Leach  of  Salem ;  and  made  a  voyage  to  Cape  Francois  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Count 
D'Grasse,  was  then  in  that  port ;  and  he  assisted  in  towing  the  fleet 
•ut  of  that  place,  when  it  sailed  to  the  Chesapeake.    An  embaiga 
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was  laid  on  all  merchant  vessels  then  at  the  Cape,  and  was  contin- 
ued for  six  weeks.  The  season  proved  very  sicklj,  and  gpreat 
mimbers  died  of  the  prevailing  fever.  It  was  supposed  that  all 
tropical  fruit  was  injurious;  and  on  this  account,  if  used  at  aU,  was 
eaten  with  great  caution  and  very  sparingly.  But  Delano,  who 
could  hardly  be  said  to  know  what  fear  was,  and  who  in  fact  wouU 
sometimes  disregard  the  common  means  requisite  for  health  and 
preservation,  would  net  be  deterred  from  the  constant  use  of  the 
fruit  of  that' climate.  He  is  said  to  have  subsisted  almost  entirely 
en  it,  and  to  have  eaten  it  in  gteat  quantities  at  all  times,  without 
way  bad  effects.  This  was  a  peculiar  trait  in  his  character.  While 
others  were  careful  and  absteoiious,  he  usually  indulged  himself  in 
allmanner  of  food  and  fruits.  Whenever  he  travelled,  he  paid 
little  regard  to  his  diet,  either  as  to  the  quality  or  the  time  when, 
or  in  which  it  was  taken.  This  mode  of  living,  probably,  would  not 
be  favourable  to  the  health  of  people  in  general;  but  there  are 
many  instances  known,  in  which  this  comparative  disregard  of  the 
kind  and  quality  of  food,  is  consistent  with  a  great  degree  of  health 
and  strength. 

He  was  alike  careless  in  guarding  against  wet  and  cold ;  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  severest  weather,  without  additional  garments. 
And  this  manner  of  living  seemed  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  im* 
pair  his  constitution. 

He  returned  from  Cape  Francois  in  the  fall  of  1781 ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1782  sailed  from  Beaton  to  the  West  Indies,  in  a  schooner 
belonging  to  deacon  Williams,  with  several  other  vessels,  under  coup 
voy  of  the  Flora  and,  Cssar,  private  armed  ships  of  the  United 
States.  The  weather  was  pe  boisterous  they  Voon  separated  from 
the  convoy,  and  were  taken  by  the  Chatham,  a  Britbh  ship  of  fifty 
guns.  The  schooner  had  a  set  of  English  papers,  and  on  sig^t  of 
which  she  was  soon  given  up.  This  was  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
tice in  those  days ;  but  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
principles  of  truth  and  justice.  ^ 

While  on  this  voyage  in  the  West  Indies,  the  memorable  naval 
battle  took  place  between  Admiral  Rodney  and  Count  D'Grasse, 
the  12tfa  of  April,  1782. 

On  his  return  from  this  voyage,  Delano  continued  some  time  at 
home,  and  laboured  with  his  fathenin  ship  building.    They  btf  t 
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the  brig  Peacock  this  year,  1783)  for  £.  Parsons  Esq.  c€  Borton; 
and  in  this  vessel^  he  afterwards  sailed  to  Martiako  and  P«rto  Rko 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  Virginia,  and  to  Bilboa  in  Spain.  Whfle  og 
board  the  Peacock,  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  he  narrovirly  escaped 
drowning,  having  lallen  overboard  in  the  night,  as  he  vras  oo  deck 
endeavouring  to  ktep  the  vessel  secure  during  a  rery  Tielent 
storm.  This  affair,  we  think,  requires  to  be  more  parttcularly  nar- 
rated. ' 

The  Peacook  was  loaded  and  nearly  ready  for  sea.      Tlie  wind 
very  high  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  increased  to  a  ^ale,  so 
that  a  third  anchor  was  taken  on  board  from  the  wharf,   and  then 
carried  to  the  windward — ^the  topmasts  and  yards  were  taken  down  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  apparatus  or  materials  for  cooking,   the  cap- 
tain and  all  the  crew,  except  Delano,  and  one  more  hand,  went  oa 
shore  for  the  night    It  was  supposed  the  br^  was  securely  as- 
ohored ;  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  any  more  of  the  crew 
to  remain  on  board.    After  Delano  and  the  other  man  had  bees 
asleep  a  short  time,  they  were  awaked  by  a  violent  shock  aganst 
their  vessel,  which  they  found,  on  going  up  on  deck,  was  occasioD* 
ed  by  a  cartel  sloop  Chen  lately  from  Halifax  running  against  them. 
The  gale  had  increased,  and  the  sloop  had  been  diiven  from  her 
moorings  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.     The  anchor  of  the  doop 
caught  hold  of  the  Peacock^s,  and  she  rode  along  side.     Eveij 
attempt  was  made  to  disengage  the  cartel  from-  the  br^,  bat  with- 
out effect.    The  people  belonging  to  the  sloop,  however,  did  b^ 
offer  to  assist.    When  it  was  found,  that  the  brig  coald  not  be  part- 
ed from  the  sloop,  Delano  placed  fenders  between  the  vessels  to 
prevent  all  damage  possible.    Alwayff' ready  to  perform  his  duty, 
whatever  might  be  the  suffering  or  the  hazard,  Delano  determined, 
that  they  would  keep  a  watch  on  deck  through  the  n^ht,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  harm  to  the  Peacock ;  and  he  offered  to  take  hit 
torn  first  at  the  watch.    The  £irce  of  the  wind  was  so  great,  that 
the  ropes  which  fastened  the  fenders  were  broken  repeatedly. — 
Delano  stepped  on  the  gunwale  of  the  sloop  and  replaced  them.— 
By  the  violence  of  the  gale,  the  sloop  several  times  sheered  cS^ 
and  then  came  along  side  of  the  brig  again  with  a  great  ^ahock. 
Delano  was  standing  on  the  gunwale  of  the  Peacock,  and  had  hoM 
of  a  rope  which  was  fast  behind  him,  waiting  for  the  cartel  to  ip? 
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proacb,  and  intending  to  jump  on  tolber  bow.  Aa  he  was  about  to 
do  this,  on  her  being  driven  near  9g^^  the  rope  he  had  in  hm 
hand  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated  head  foremost  into  the 
water  under  the  bows  of  the  sloop ;  and  in  hii  fall  he  lost  his  hold 
of  the  rope.  He  had  on  at  the  time  a  great  coat  and  thick  heavy 
bo^ts.  His  great  exertion  was  to  keep  above  water;  and  he  says 
he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  open,  his  mouth  so  as  to  take  in 
'  salt  water;  a  thing  whi«h,'on  former  occasions,  he  had  found  waa 
injurious.  He  could  think  of  no  assistance  to  be  had  from  any 
quarter.  His  companion  was  in  bed,  and  probably  asleep.  The 
people  belonging  to  the  cartel  were  also  probably  asleep,  as  they 
had  not  been  on.deck  for  some  time.  The  wind  was  so  violent 
that  he  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  arouse  them  by  his  voice.— 
And  he  also  feared  to  hollow,  lest  the  water  should  fill  his  mouth 
and  throat  But  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake 
him.  Whilst  thus  tossed  about  by  the  wind  and  waves,  his  hand 
struck  a  rope,  which  was  the  stopper  for  the  anchor,  and  was  fas- 
tened to  the  sloop^s  cat-head.  He  considered  this  very  fortunate, 
as  he  could  thus  keep  himself  above  water  long  eiough  to  hollow. 
He  remained  in  this  precarious  situation  some  time ;  but  he  found 
himself  unable  to  make  any  one  hear.  Nor  could  he  get  on 
board  either  vessels,  though  he  attempted  to  haul  himself  up  by 
the  rope  he  had  in  his  hand :  His  clothes  were  very  heavy,  and  his 
boots  filled  with  water.  Alfter  some  time,  however,  with  his  feet 
against  the  bow  of  the  sloop,  he  swung  himself  so  as  to  catch  hold 
of  the  brig's  main  chains,  and  thus  reached  the  deck  of  his  own 
vessel  again. 

This  was,  indeaid,  a  wonderful  escape.  Perhaps,  in  all  the  vari- 
au9  hazards  he  run,  and  instances  of  jeopardy  in  which  he  was 
placed  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  his  many  and  singular  nautical 
adventures,  he  was  never  in  more  danger  of  perishing,  nor  ever 
discovered  more  resolution  and  self  possession.  Not  one  man  in* 
a  thousand,  propably,  would  have  extricated  himself  in  a  situation 
so  imminently  dangerous. 

After  this,  he  sailed  in  the  Peacock  to  Martinico;  thente  to 
Virginia,  touching  at  Porto  Rico.  The  Peacock  was  frozen  up) 
and  lay  at  Fredericksburg  great  part  of  the  winter. 
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The  Fcacock  came  down  the  river  Rappahanock  and  the  oaj 
of  Chesapeake  in  coaapanj  with  the  brig  Thomas  of  Boston,   and 
private  armed  ship  Iris  of  Salem.     They  were  chaaed  into  little 
York  by  the  Eagle,  an  English  sixty-four  gun  ship,  and  a  frigate. 
There  they  beheld  the  aivful  devastations  of  war.     This  was  the 
place  occupied  by  the  British  troops  mider  lord  Conwallis,  when 
they  were  captured  in  October,  1781.     They  did  not  surrender, 
however,  till  the  place  had  been  beseiged  some  time,  and  great  des- 
truction made  of  public  buildings,  property,  ^.    Ckpt.  Delano  has 
oAen  spoken  of  the  melancholy  sensations  he  experienced  on  viewing 
scenes  of  devastation  and  blood.     If  he  was  fond  of  adventure  and 
was  foremost  in  times  of  danger,  yet  he  did  not  delight  in  the  noise- 
ry  of  his  fellow  men,  nor  was  he  indifferent  to  the  evils  and  calami- 
ties of  war. 

In  March,  the  Peacock,  Thomas  ahd  Iris  left  the  harbour  and 
passed  Cape  Henry ;  but  the  British  ships  of  war  could  not  fetch 
by  the  cape  on  account  of  a  high  northerly  wind,  and  they  remra- 
ed  and  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads.  Two  days  after  they  left  the 
cape,  they  expelienced  a  very  heavy  gale,  and  the  Iris  was  proba- 
bly foundered,  as  she  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Off  Cape 
Finistiere,  the  Peacock  spoke  a  Swedish  ship,  from  which  they 
first  received  the  news  of  peace.  She  proceeded  to  Bilboa^  and 
thence  returned  to  Boston.  Here  Delano  met  his  father,  who  had 
just  then  come  up  from  Duxbury  with  a  new  brig,  called  the  Olive 
Branch,  built  for  E.  Parsons,  Esq.  At  the  request  of  his  fether, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Duxbury,  and  was  for  some  time  con- 
cerned in  ship  building,  in  which  he  had  already  some  experience, 
being  desirous  of  having  a  perfect  and  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
trade.  Ha  was  generally  employed  in  this  business  from  1783  to 
1786.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  judgment  and  skill  in  this  pro- 
fession. Sometimes  he  wrought  with  his  father,  and  sometimes 
was  alone  the  master^buikler.  In  this  titne  he  built  several  ves- 
sels at  Duxbury,  and  at  Brunswick,  in  the  District  of  Maine  ;  and 
was  always  remarkable  for  his  perseverance  and  despatch.  He 
was  industrious  himself,  nor  would  he  allow  those  he  hired  to  be 
idle. 

In  the  fall  of  1786,  being  ambitious  of  seeing  and  doing  some- 
thing more  enterprising  abroad,  captain  Delano  sailed  in  a  vessel 
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belonging  to  hit  maternal  uncle,  Joseph  Drew  of  Duxbory,  who 
was  always  ready  to  assist  and  encourage  him  in  his  adventures. — 
This  voyage  was  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  returned  in  the  spring 
of  1787,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner  and  his  friends.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  sailed  again  for  the  West 
Indies  from  Boston  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  captain  John  Gray.*- 
He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the  «ame  year,  and  it  was  said  at 
first  that  his  owner  was  perfectl^r  satisfied  and  pleased  with  his 
conduct ;  but  afterwards  a  dispute  arose  between  them  on  account 
of  the  superior  quality  of  the  articles,  which  captain  Delano  and 
some  of  his  men  brought  home  as  proceeds  of  their  adventures.^ — 
The  owner  pretended  (hat  nothing  of  this  sort  ought  to  come  ia 
his  vessel  of  a  superior  quality  to  any  articles  of  the  cargo  belong- 
ing to  himself;  and  unless  a  man  would  obligate  himself  accord* 
ingly,  he  should  not  sail  tn  his  employment.  Captain  Delano  con- 
tended that  Ihe  articles  belonging  to  himself  and  his  men,  were  pur- 
chased with  cash — that  the  vessel's  cargo  was  procured  in  the  way 
of  barter,  and  paid  for  in  part  by  damaged  articles,  or  those  not 
Tery  saleable  ;  and  that  he  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  thus 
restricted,  and  would  not  consent  to  average  his  own  an^  his  peo- 
ple's money  with  the  avails  of  a  cargo,  which  might  be  damaged 
or  r^ase— atid  on  this  account  they  separated. 

In  the  spring  of  1787,  captain  Delano  agreed  with  a  Mr.  Parsons 
of  Wiscasset,  to  take  command  of  the  ship  Jane  for  Cork  in  Ireland, 
and  thence  to  St.  Ubes  in  Portugal :  this  voyage  he  performed, 
though  the  ship  was  very  meanly  furnished,  and  wanted  many  ar- 
ticles requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  When  he  arrived  in  Por- 
tugal he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  imposition  and  deceit  of  the  mer- 
chant and  of  the  supercargo,  who  he  learnt  had  a  concern  in  the 
voyage  with  Mr.  Parsons.  He  was  not  furnished  with  funds  suffi- 
cient to  pay  port  charjges ;  much  less  to  meet  expenses  of  loading 
the  ship.  Captain  Delano  was  addressed  to  the  house  of  Tirlar- 
ders  and  company.  But  no  funds  had  been  remitted  them,  and 
they  declined  making  any  advances.  In  this  situation  captain  Del- 
ano went  over  to  Lisbon  and  made  application  to  Messrs.  John 
Bulkley  and  Son  for  funds  to  enable  him  to  pro(3ttre  a  cargo  of  salt 
for  the  ship,  which  he  did  on  his  own  credit,  and  drew  bills  on  his 
owner,  Mr.  T.  Parsons,  for  the  amount,  and  advised  him  thereof 
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by  aeFeral  Telfteb  which  iailed  for  America  some  weeks  before  he 
did.  On  his  royage  from  St.  Ubes  to  Boston,  he  was  cast  awmj  en 
Cape  Cod,  December  28,  1788,  before  the  letters  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  bills  drtwn  in  Lisbon  on  his  owner  were  in  faTOor  of 
Thomas  Russell,  Esq.  of  Boston.  They  were  protested  bj  the 
owner  of  the  ship  and  cargo  on  whom  they  wei«  drawn,  and  re- 
course was  had  to  captain  Dehmo  for  payment  This  was  a  most 
unfortunate  Toyage  to  him.  In  the  shipwreck  on  Cape  Cod,  he 
lost  eTeiy  thing  he  had  :  his  people  were  destitute  and  pennyleas, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  afford  them  any  pecuiary  assbtance. 
He  was  greatly  distressed  and  mortified  at  hh  situation — for  he  was 
ever  generoos,  humane  and  honest.  The  fault  was  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  his  onrner,  who  should  have  furnished  him  with  more 
ample  means,  or  acknowledged  the  bills  on  receipt  of  them.^ 
Though  he  acted  in  this  affair,  by  procuring  a  cargo  of  Balkley 
and  Son  for  the  ship  without  direct  ordeo  from  his  owner,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  transaction  with. the  best  intentions,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  advantage  of  his  merchant.   . 

Of  Mr.  Russell's  conduct  in  the  affair,  he  always  spoke  with  great 
approbation  and  gratitude.  The  advice  and  assistance  of  this  res- 
pectable, generous  merchant,  he  considered  very  beneficial  to  him. 
He  wrote  to  London,  Liverpool,  Cork,  Lisbon  and  St.  Llies  ftr  co- 
pies of  his  proceedings,  aad  finally  extricated  himself  from  all  diffi- 
culty. He  was  soon  after  this  engaged  in  another  undertaking, 
which  was  attended  with  disappointment  and  mortification.  He 
waa  ever  very  desirous  to  give  his  ea||>loyer  satisfaction  in  all  he 
promised  to  accomplish ;  and  when  unsuccessful,  from  any  unto- 
ward events,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  avoided,  for  there 
was  no  want  of  attention  and  resolution  on  his  part  in  effecting 
what  he  engaged,  he  sometimes  yielded  to  despondence.  Being 
very  ambitious  of  praise  and  commendation,  whenever  his  conduct 
was  censured,  or  his  employers  dissatisfied,  he  felt  it  extremely, 
and  was  greatly  mortified.  He  undertook  to  purchase  and  repair 
a  vessel  lying  in  Taunton  river  for  some  merchants  in  Boston.  It 
was  found  that  the  vessel  had  laid  a  long  time  under  water  and  was 
more  damaged  than  he  had  supposed.  His  employers  were  not 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  proceedings.  But  their  dissatisfaction 
was  nol  greater  than  his  regret  that  they  were  disappointeH.    It 
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was  a  most  fatiguing  job  to  him,  and  t  wft«i  believed  he  omitted 
nothing  on  his  part  to  make  the  affair  profitable.  Though  con- 
scipuR  of  no  immorality  of  conduct,  he  wab  so  affected  bj  the  dis- 
approbation of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  that  he  ap- 
peared greatly  discouraged  ;  and  was  almost  ready,  he  has  said,  to 
g'ive  up  all  entcrprize  of  the  sort.  Fortunately  for  him,  hoiJrcver^ 
the  ship  Massachusetts  was  soon  to  be  launched  and  sail  for  Can- 
ton in  China.  This  was  a  large  ship  of  900  tons,  built  at  Quincy. 
Here  begins  the  journal  of  his  voyages  and  adventures  for  several 
years  as  given  in  this  volume.  And  it  is  unne<^ssary  to  narrate 
them  in  this  sketch  of  his  early  life.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
here  to  observe,  that  he  was  always  distinguished,  not  only  as  a  man 
fond  of  bold  and  daring  enterprise,  but  as  possessing  every  gene* 
rous  and  honourable  feeling.  And  not  a  single  charge  of  a  disho- 
nest or  mean  action  is  reeollectcd  to  have  been  brought  against 
him.  He  was. a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  and  always  treated  hif 
parents  with  great  respect.  He  also  had  the  credit  of  being  par- 
ticularly attentive  and  kind  to  his  sisters.  They  always  spoke  of 
him  with  great  affection.  In  fact  all  his  young  acquaintance  and 
neighbours  esteemed  him  for  his  candour  and  ingenuousness  of 
manners.  He  had  no  malignity  or  revenge  in  his  composition. — 
He  WIS  ^ver  ready  to  forgive  those  who  had  injured  him ;  and 
equally  forward  to  ask  forgivness  of  those  whom  he  might  have 
unintentionally  injured  or  offended.  Somethmg  more  might  be 
added  of  events  of  a  recent  date,  in  justice  to  the  character  of 
captain  Delano  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  considered  as  of  a  per^ 
sonal  nature,  and  we  decline  to  bring  them  before  the  public  at 
this  time.  At  some  future  period  he  may  think  it  proper  to  de- 
velopc  them. . 

His  recent  misfortunes  and  embarrassments  are  much  regreted 
by  his  old  acquaintance.  If  he  has  sometimes  erred  in  judgment, 
they  are  Grmly  convinced  he  is  not  capable  of  designing  to  do 
wrong  to  others.  And  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  a  man  of  his  gen- 
erous and  disinterested  feelings,  and  who  has  made  such  greM 
exertions  to  secure  a  handsome  living  in  the  world,  should  be  thus 
unfortunate  at  his  time  of  life,  which  is  now  s^roaching  to  old 
ag^e,  and  in  which  new  adventures  cannot  be  resorted  to  for  riches 
or  support. 
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THE  rollowing  accoant  and  docnmeDts  relating^  to  the 
tanci!  rendered  to  the  ship  Rodney,  by  Mr,  Samuel  Delano,  jnn. 
are  published  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  friends ;  and  he  being 
the  brother  of  the  author  of  this  woric^  'and  shafting  with  him  in 
most  of  his  voyages  and  enterprises  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  inserting  them. 

The  two  extracts  from  the  Centinel,  respecting  the  loss  of  the 
ship  Rodney  were  the  first  accounts  received  in  Boston  of  that  ac- 
cident, and  of  course  are  not  sufficiently  explained  to  be  fally  un- 
derstood. The  Rodney  anchored  in  the  storm,  off  Mar^field,  Dear 
Branches  poitt,  to  prevent  being  drove  on  shore ;  but  the  wind  in- 
creased to  such  a  violent  gale^  that  she  dragged  her  anchor,  ani 
struck  on  Branches  ledges,  where  she  was  wrecked,  and  her  upper 
works  came  on  shore  on  Duxbury  beach.  The  youi^  men  of  this 
town,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  similar  cases,  haitene4 
to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Delano,  jun.  was  but  lit- 
tle before  many  others  of  his  companions  in  giving  assistance  to 
those  in  distress;  for  they  all  vied  with  each  other  who  should  be 
the  foremost.  Captain  Gamaliel  Bradford,  who  has  been  named  m 
the  biography,  was  the  second  man  who  got  on  board  the  Rodnej^ 
from  the  shore.  * 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state,  that  Duxbury  is  guarded  from 
the  ocean  by  a  long,  low,  narrow  sand  beach,  that  stretches  from  the 
Gurnet,  on  which  Plymouth  light-houae  stands,  to  Marshfield ;  being 
six  or  seven  miles  in*  length,  and  on  most  parts  of  it  not  more  than 
one  hundred  rods  wide ;  running  in  front  of  Duxbury,  from  one 
half,  to  two  miles  from  the  main  land.  As  this  beach  is  in  the  south* 
west  of  Boston  uay,  and  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  seen  but  a  very 
short  distance  in  the  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  it  has  proved  a 
grave  for  many  seafaring  people.  Ships  that  djrt  hemmed  into 
this  bay  in  north-east  gales  of  wind,  generally  keep  off  shore  at 
Ic'c^  as  they  can,  and  at  last  many  of  them  meet  their  fate  on  Dux- 
bury beach.  It  is  not  so  dangerous  for  men  to  lose  their  lives  on 
as  some  of  the  other  shores  in  Boston  bay ;  and  it  will  be  no  more 
than  justice  to  say,  that  there  are  no  men  more  benevolent,  reso- 
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tote,  and  ready  to  assist  the  distressed  cm  any  sea  coast,  than  thofi^ 
#f  Doxhory. 


Bsnucr  nou  the  cektikeu 

Wednesday^  Novemher  f  8,  179£. 

^  On  Friday  last,  a  very  severe  north-east  storm  commenced, 
waA  continued  until  Sunday  morning,  attended,  we  fear,  with  much 
loss  to  the  mercantile  interest. 

**  In  this  storm,  the  ship  Rodney  of  London,  captain  Whytock, 
whieh  sailed  from  this  port  on  Thursday  last,  went  on  shore  at 
Marshfield,  and  wa?  entirely  lost. 

«  She  had  rode  out  the  gale  until  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when,  striking  the  ledges  with  great  force,  her  upper  works 
separated  from  her  hull,  and  weilf  on  shore,  with  all  the  ship's 
eompany,  who  were  thus  providentially  saved ;  the  captain's  lady 
mw  among  the  oumber.  The  ship  was  loaded  with  lumber,  and 
had  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  horses  upoa  deck,  all  of  lyhich 

were  lost 

"  The  attention  and  assistance  afforded  by  the  people  of  Marsbr 
ield  to  the'  unfortunate,  reflect  much  credit  on  them ;  and  the 
eommisseration  shown  by  the  publick  on  the  loss,  must  afford  much 
•onsolatioa  to  the  distressed.'^ 

TRIBUTE  OF  GRATITUDE. 

George  Whytock,  commander  of  the  ship  Rodney  of  Londoi^ 
which  sailed  from  Boston  on  Thursday  the  22d  November,  and 
unfortunately  was  shipwrecked  on  Duxbury  beach,  the  Sunday 
morning  following,  in  a  severe  snow  storm,  takes  this  public  me- 
thod to  return  hi^  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  benevolent  people 
of  Duxbury,  Marshfield,  and  their  vicinities,  for  their  humane,  spi- 
rited  and  generous  exertions,  in  affording  him  and  his  ship's  crew 
their  assistance,  in  their  distressing  calamity.  To  oK,  this  tribute 
is  sincerely  proffered,  and  particularly  to  captain  Samuel  Delano  of 
Duxbury,  for  his  singularly  benevolent,  noble  and  spirited  exer- 
tion  ;  who,  at  the  risque  of  his  own  life,  ventured  into  the  boister- 
ous waves  (and  providentially  reached  the  wreck)  for  the  kind 
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piirpo9e  of  preventing  the  sufferers  attempting  to  land  in  tbeir 
then  situation,  but  to  wait  until  the  tide  would  admit  of  their  get- 
ting safely  on  shore^  and  to  infuse  into  their  almost  exhausted  spi- 
rits, every  possible  degree  of  fortitude^  with  an  assurance  as  moom 
M  it  was  possible  for  help  to  reach  them  from  the  beach. 
{Signed) 

GEORGE  WHYTOGK, 
Ibr  himself,  family,  and  ship^s  companj. 

{See  Coluabian  Ctntioel,  December  8^  1792] 


Camhridgc^  December^  Monday^ 
dm, 
I  iNTCiTDBD  yesterday  to  have  mentioned  to  you  an  affair,  whick 
I  think  deserves  the  notice  of  the  Humane  Society.     Tou  wilt 
judge,  however,  whether  it  be  proper  to  lay  it  before  them. 

You  saw  the  account  in  the  paper,  of  AVhytock's  misfortune. — 
Samuel  Delano,  jun.  of  Duxbnry,  exposed  himself  to  save  the  peo- 
ple on  the  wreck.  They  would  undoubtedly  have  perished,  had 
he  not  reached  the  wreck,  and  given  them  some  information  res- 
pecting the  situation,  and  the  state  of  the  tide.  His  life  was  very 
much  endangered.  Many  people  on  the  beach  supposed  be  would 
never  reach  the  wreck. 

Yours. 

A.  BRADFORD. 


Rev.  JoiiK  Clarke^  Boston. 


Moiton^  January  4,  1793w 


]Kr.  SAMUEL  DELANO,  Jun. 
Sir, 
The  Trustees  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  having  been  informed  of  your  very  signal  and  hu- 
mane exertion  in  committing  yourself  to  a  rough  and  boisterous 
sea,  in  a  most  inclement  season,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  officers  and 
iereW  of  the  ship  Rodney,  captain  Whytock^  ttra^ded  on  Dud>urj 
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shore  on  the  25th  Novemher  last,  have  ordered  a  Gold  Medal  to 
be  struck,  emblematic  of  the  circumstances  of  your  benevolent 
and  very  hazardous  exertion,  and  request  your  acceptance  of  the 
saroe<f  as  a  .^mall  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  your 
merit,  and  of  the  great  humanity  and  benevolence  exhibited  by 
jou  OB  thife  occasion. 

In  obedience  to  their  orders,  I  have  jiow  the  honour  of  trans* 
mittiog  you  this  medal,  together  with  the  wishes  of  the  Trustees 
that  you  may  always  enjoy  the  gublime  pleasure  arising  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  so  much  geod  to  your  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

I  am,  sir,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble 
servant, 

S.  PARKER,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Boston,  January  5,  1793. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  receive  your  much  esteemed  favour  of  the 
4th  of  January 9  accompanied  by  a  most  liberal  compliment  (through 
your  hands)  a  Gold  Medal,  emblematical  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
ship  Rodney  of  London,  George  Whytock  commander,  on  the 
beach  at  Duxbury,  on  the  morning  of  the  25(h  November,  1792. 

The  attempt  I  made  on  said  morning  (providentially  succeeding) 
to  aid  and  assist  the  distressed  officers,  &c.  with  the  crew  of  the 
Rodney,  was  most  amply  compensated  by  the  generous  tribute  of 
captain  Whytock  and  ship^s  company  ;  but  if  any  action  of  my  life 
has  merited  the  generous  and  esteemed  tribute  presented  me  from 
the  honourable  Humane  Society,  1  consider  myself  under  every 
principle  of  gratitude  to  return  them  my  most  grateful  thanks  for 
this  honourable  testimony  of  respect,  and  shall  eV^r  esteem  it  my 
greatest  happiness  freely  to  acknowledge  their  generous  and  be- 
nevolent compliment. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect,  I  remain  your  most  obedient 
and  very  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  DELANO,  Jnn. 

Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Hon.  Hujnane  Society 
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Boitot^  Jamuary  6,  1793. 
Dear  Sib, 

Oboroc  Whttock,  eommander  of  the  ship  Rodney  of  Londos, 
ttranded  on  Duxbory  beach,  on  the  25th  NoTOmber,  1792,  b^;s 
leave  to  return  hifl  grateful  thanks  to  the  honourable  Homaiie  So- 
ciety for  their  generous  and  benevolent  notice  of  the  geotleniaa 
who  stepped  forward  in  the  midst  of  danger,  to  aid  and  ummt  iuni, 
his  family  and  ship^s  company  when  they  were  in  a  aoit  perilmv 
and  distressed  situation  by  shipwreck. 

With  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  lespect,  I  am  your  most  obe-^ 
^nt  and  yeiy  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  WHYTOCIL 

Rev.  Si^nrcL  Parker,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Hon.  Humane  Society. 

Tbe  foregoing  correspondence,  relative  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Delano,  jun.  on  behalf  of  tbe  crew  of  the  ship  Rodney,  is 
copied  from  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Humane  Socie^ 
ofMassachosetts. 

Attest. 

CHARLES  LOWELL)  Correspoodinc^  Secretary. 

Bctton^  MarA  24tk,  181T. 


PLATES, 

Fronti8piece--^the  Author,      -        -        -  Fronting  Titk  Pag^. 

Abba  Tholle, »            Page  69 

Pitcaira's  Island,       .....  »          Pag^  lift 


£RRATA(. 

^iigt  30,  tm  frfmihft  tap  20f  for  a$lntrthen^  \ 

36,   "  fotwur,  •«    ^o«cr. 

15,  dele  at. 

11,  for  io  thh^f  tead  MufAmf, 
ir,  ••       tf       «       Ae. 
14,  «*  prtmn^,  "   permading. 
13,  *•         e,       «        JB. 
15«  in  a  part  of  tke  iropresaion,  fir  StiMamat^» 

read  a  mmUUiaiuL    ' 
16,   for  top,  read  domm^ 
'   10,  dele  lAojtf,  ar&  eaUed,  and  lAoar. 
19,  for  Paimant,  rtJtd  Pemumi. 
490,  line  from  the  bottom  10,  for  700,000  la  1,000,000b  read  70,000  U 

100,000. 
506,  line  from  the  top  9,  for  Owtnaa,  read  Ouanactu. 
543>  do.  15  «*  Sieur  Coof,  ««    Smxouf, 

*  The  9pedjte  granitif  of  the  volatOt  or  enentiat  oiU  m  gmieraBjf  leu  than  thai- 
TMter,  but  oome  of  tkfm  are  heavier.     Their  epecijlc  gravity,  according  fa 

QregoryU  Encifclopadia,  variee  from  0, 8697,  to  1 ,0439.     Thote  extrtxted  by  Dr. 

Hoffman  toerff  at  far  a»  I  $aM  them^  heavier  than  water^  andtoere  of  brifliant  cof"' 

tun  €t  tfte  bottom  of  traneparmt  China  votefa. 
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